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BOOK I 



X, 


PARTY LEADER 

1889-1933 





CHAPTER ONE 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 

1889—1918 


I 

Adolf hitler was born at half past six on the evening of 
20 April, 1889, in the Gasthof zum Pommer, an inn in the small town 
of Brannau on the River Inn which forms the frontier between Austria 
and Bavaria. 

The Europe into which he was born, and which he was finally to 
destroy, gave an unusual impression of stability and permanence at the 
time of his birth. The Hapsburg Empire, of which his father was a minor 
official, had survived the storms of the 1860s, the loss of the Italian 
provinces, defeat by Prussia, even the transformation of the old Empire 
into the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. The Hapsburgs, the oldest 
of the great ruling houses, who had outlived the Turks, the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, were a visible guarantee of continuity. 
The Emperor Franz Joseph had already celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of his accession, and had still more than a quarter of a century 
left to reign. 

The three republics Hitler was to destroy, the Austria of the Treaty 
of St. Germain, Czechoslovakia and Poland, were not yet in existence. 
Four great empires — the Hapsburg, the Hohenzollern, the Romanov 
and the Ottoman— ruled over Central and Eastern Europe. The Bol- 
shevik Revolution and the Soviet Union were not yet imagined: Russia 
was still the Holy Russia of the Tsars. In the summer of this same 
year, 1889, Lenin, a student of nineteen in trouble with the authorities, 
moved with his mother from Kazan to Samara. Stalin was a poor 
cobbler’s son in Tiflis, Mussolini the six-year-old child of a blacksmith 
in the bleak Romagna. 

Hitler’s family, on both sides, came from the Waldviertel, a poor, 
remote country district, lying on the north side of the Danube, some 
fifty miles north-west of Vienna, between the Danube and the frontiers 
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PARTY LEADER,' 1889-1939 

of Bohemia and Moravia. In this countryside of hills and woods, with 
few towns or railways, lived a peasant population cut off from the 
main arteries of Austrian life. It was from this country stock, with 
its frequent intermarriages, that Hitler sprang. 

The family name first appears in the village of Walterschlag, where 
a Stephen Hiedler’s birth is recorded in the year 1672. (The name 
is variously and carelessly written as Hitler, Hiedler, Hiitler and 
Htittler.) It was at Walterschlag that the great-grandfather of the 
future Chancellor, Martin Hiittler, was born in 1762. Later he moved 
to Spital, another village not far away, where he lived until his death 
in 1829. His son, Johann Georg Hiedler, seems to have been a wanderer 
who never settled down, but followed the trade of a miller in several 
places in Lower Austria. In the course of these wanderings he picked 
up with a peasant girl from the village of Strones, Maria Anna Schickl- 
gruber, whom he married at Dollersheim in May, 1842. 

Five years earlier, in 1837, Maria had had an illegitimate child, 
who was known by the name of Alois and who was probably the child 
of Johann Georg Hiedler. The evidence is inconclusive. For although 
Johann Georg married Maria in 1842, he did not bother to legitimize 
the child, who continued to be known by his mother’s maiden name 
of Schicklgruber until he was nearly forty and who was brought up 
at Spital in the house of his father’s brother, Johann von Nepomuk 
Hiitler. Maria died in 1847, but Johann Georg made one final re- 
appearance nearly thirty years later. On 6 June, 1876, when an old man 
of eighty-four, he appeared before a notary in the town of Weitra and 
there testified in the presence of witnesses that he was the father of the 
illegitimate child, Alois Schicklgruber, whose mother he had sub- 
sequently married. 

Nothing is known of the old man in the intervening thirty years, of 
his relations with his son, or why he took such a step at this particular 
time. But later that year, on 23 November 1876, the parish priest at 
Ddllersheim, acting upon the declaration made to the notary at Weitra, 
altered Alois Schicklgruber’s name in the baptismal register to that 
of Alois Hitler. Thus from the beginning of 1877, twelve years before 
Adolf Hitler’s birth, his father called himself Hitler, and his son was 
never known as anything other than Adolf Hitler, until his political 
opponents in Vienna dug up the facts about his parentage in the 1930s, 
and without any justification tried to label him with his grandmother’s 
maiden name of Schicklgruber.^ 

Alois was only ten when his mother died, and he continued to live 

^ For a genealogical table setting out Hitler’s ancestry, see pages 22 and 23. 
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THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 1889-1918 

with his uncle at Spital. He learned the trade of a cobbler from one of , 
his relations in the village, but he seems to have inherited something 
of his father’s restlessness. Instead of settling down, he left home to 
seek his fortune, and, after working as a shoemaker in Vienna, at 
eighteen joined the border police in the Austrian Customs Service near 
Salzburg. At twenty-seven he was promoted and, eleven days afterwards 
(in 1864), he married Anna Glasl-H5rer, the adopted daughter of a 
customs collector. 

For the next sixteen years Alois Schicklgruber served as a customs 



official in Braunau and other towns on the frontier with Bavaria, a 
distance from his homeland in Lower Austria. His job as a minor 
official, and his marriage to another official’s daughter, who brought a 
dowry with her, marked a step up in the social scale. He seems to have 
resumed relations with his native village of Spital, and it was in con- 
nection with an inheritance from his uncle, Johann von Nepomuk 
Hiitler, that he took the step of legitimizing himself and changing his 
name. 

The marriage, however, was not a success. There were no children, 
and, after a separation, Alois’ wife, who was considerably older and 
had long been ailing, died in 1883. A month later Alois married a young 
hotel cook, Franziska Matzelberger, who had already borne him a 
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son out of wedlock and who gave birth to a daughter, Angela, three 
months after their marriage. 

Alois had no better luck with his second marriage. Within a year of 
her daughter’s birth, Franziska was dead of tuberculosis. This time 
he waited half a year before marrying again. His third wife, Klara P6lzl, 
twenty-three years younger than himself, came from the village of 
Spital, where the Hitlers had originated and where her own family had 
been settled for at least four generations. The two families were already 
related by marriage, and Klara herself was Alois’ second cousin and 
the granddaughter of that Johann von Nepomuk Hiitler in whose 
house Alois had been brought up as a child. She had even lived with 
Alois and his first wife for a time at Braunau, but at the age of twenty 
had gone off to Vienna to earn her living as a domestic servant. An 
episcopal dispensation had to be secured for such a marriage between 
second cousins, but finally, on 7 January, 1885, Alois Hitler married 
his third wife, and on 17 May of the same year their first child, Gustav, 
was born at Braunau. 

Adolf was the third child of Alois Hitler’s third marriage. Gustav 
and Ida, both born before him, died in infancy; his younger brother, 
Edward, died when he was six; only his younger sister, Paula, born in 
1896, lived to grow up. There were also, however, the two children of 
the second marriage with Franziska, Adolf Hitler’s half-brother Alois, 
and his half-sister Angela. Angela was the only one of his relations 
with whom Hitler maintained any sort of friendship. She kept house 
for him at Berchtesgaden for a time, and it was her daughter, Geli 
Raiibal, with whom Hitler fell in love. 

When Adolf Hitler was born his father was fifty and his mother was 
twenty-eight. Alois Hitler was not only very much older than Klara 
and her children, but hard, unsympathetic and short-tempered. His 
domestic life — three wives, one fourteen years older than himself, one 
twenty- three years younger; a separation, and seven children, including 
one illegitimate child and two others born shortly after the wedding — 
suggest a difficult and passionate temperament. Towards the end of 
his life Alois Hitler seems to have become bitter over some disappoint- 
ment, perhaps connected with another inheritance. He did not go back 
to his native district when he retired in 1895 at the early age of fifty- 
eight. Instead he stayed in Upper Austria. From Passau, the German 
frontier town, where Alois Hitler held his last post, the family moved 
briefly to Hafeld-am-Traun and Lambach before they settled at Leon- 
ding, a village just outside Linz, overlooking the confluence of the Traun 
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and the Danube. Here the retired customs ofScial spent the remaining 
years of his life in a small house with a garden. 

The year his father retired the six-year-old Adolf entered the village 
school of Fischlham; two years later he was sent to the school of the 
ancient Benedictine monastery at Lambach and became a choris- 
ter. He had a year in school at Leonding, and then in 1900 entered the 
Linz Realschule, Again Alois showed his ambition: it was a considerable 
step for him to send his son to a secondary school and it cost money, 
but he wanted the boy to get on in the world and follow his own career 
of an official. With his gold-bordered velvet cap and the title of Herr 
Oberoffizial, on which he insisted, this was to him the height of attain- 
ment. “The characteristic pride of the self-made man,” Hitler wrote 
in Mein Kampf, “urged him towards the idea that his son should follow 
the same calling and, if possible, rise to a higher position in it.’*^ 
Despite Nazi hagiography, there is nothing to suggest anything at 
all distinctive about Hitler as a boy. He did quite well at school and 
spent much of his time playing in the fields and woods along the Traun. 
He has been described as the natural leader of the children in their 
games — ^which may or may not be true. Not until he went to the Linz 
Realschule at the age of eleven is there any incident of interest in his 
life. At that time a conflict sprang up between the boy and his stubborn, 
sixty-year-old father. Hitler’s own account in Mein Kampf represents 
the quarrel as due to a difference about his future career: 

. • I would not become a civil servant. No amount of persuasion and no 
./ amount of grave warnings could break down that opposition. , . . One 
day it became clear to me that I would be a painter, I mean an artist. . . , 
My father was speechless: “A painter? An artist?” he exclaimedr He 
wondered whether I was in a sound state of mind. He thought that he 
might not have cau^t my words rightly, or that he had misunderstood 
what I said. But when I had explained my ideas to him and he saw how 
seriously I took them, he opposed them with that full determination which 
was characteristic of him. . . . “Artist! Not as long as I live, never.” . . . 
At that our struggle became stalemate. My father would not abandon his 
“Never.” I became all the more consolidated in my “Nevertheless.”® 

When the older man attempted to assert his parental authority, the boy 
(according to his own later account) maintained a stubborn silence 
and paid his father back by refusing to work at any subject except those 
which really interested him. “I thought that once it became clear to my 
father that I was making no progress at the Realschule, he would be 

^ Mein Kampf, page 21 . The edition referred to throughout this book is the unex- 
purgated translation by James Murphy (Hurst & Blackett, London, 1939). 

® Ibid., pages 21-2. 
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in and out of the Home in the Meldemannstrasse, as against the working 
men who belonged to organizations like the Social Democratic Party 
and the trade unions and who preached equality and the solidarity of 
the working classes. It was these, much more than the former, who 
threatened his claim to superiority. Solidarity was a virtue for which 
Hitler had no use. He passionately refused to join a trade union, or 
in any way to admit that he accepted the status of a working man. 

The whole ideology of the working-class movement was alien and 
hateful to him: 

All that I heard had the effect of arousing the strongest antagonism in 
me. Everything was disparaged — the nation because it was held to be an 
invention of the capitalist class (how often I had to listen to that phrase!); 
the Fatherland, because it was held to be an instrument in the hand of the 
bourgeoisie for the exploitation of the working masses; the authority of 
the law, because this was a means of holding down the proletariat; religion, 
as a means of doping the people, so as to exploit them afterwards; mora- 
lity, as a badge of stupid and sheepish docility. There was nothing that 
they did not drag in the mud. . . . Then I asked myself: are these men 
worthy to belong to a great people? The question was profoundly dis- 
turbing; for if the answer were “Yes,” then the struggle to defend one’s 
nationality is no longer worth all the trouble and sacrifice we demand of 
our best elements if it be in the interest of such a rabble. On the other hand, 
if the answer had to be “No,” then our nation is poor indeed in men. During 
these days of mental anguish and deep meditation I saw before my mind 
the ever-increasing and menacing army of people who could no longer 
be reckoned as belonging to their own nation.^ 

Hitler found the solution of his dilenoima in the “discovery” that^he 
working men were the victims of a deliberate system for corrupting and 
poisoning the popular mind, organized by the Social Democratic 
Party’s leaders, who cynically exploited the distress of the masses for 
their own ends. Then came the crowning revelation: ‘T discovered the 
relations existing between this destructive teaching and the specific 
character of a people, who up to that time had been almost unknown 
to me. Knowledge of the Jews is the only key whereby one may under- 
stand the inner nature and the real aims of Social Democracy.”^ 

There was nothing new in Hitler’s anti-Semitism; it was endemic 
in Vienna, and everything he ever said or wrote about the Jews is only 
a reflection of the anti-Semitic periodicals and pamphlets he read in 
Vienna before 1914. In Linz there had been very few Jews — *T do not 
remember ever having heard the word at home during my father’s 
^ Mein KampL pages 46-7, ® Ibid., page 55, 


L.H. — B 
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lifetime.” Even in Vienna Hitler had at first been repelled by the violence 
of the anti-Semitic Press. Then, “one day, when passing through the 
Inner City, I suddenly encountered a phenomenon in a long caftan 
and wearing black sidelocks. My first thought was: is this a Jew? They 
certainly did not have this appearance in Linz. I watched the man 
stealthily and cautiously, but the longer I gazed at this strange coun- 
tenance and examined it section by section, the more the question shaped 
itself in my brain: is this a German? I turned to books for help in 
removing my doubts. For the first time in my life I bought myself some 
anti-Semitic pamphlets for a few pence.”^ 

The language in which Hitler describes his discovery has the obscene 
taint to be found in most anti-Semitic literature: “Was there any shady 
undertaking, any form of foulness, especially in cultural life, in which 
at least one Jew did not participate? On putting the probing knife care- 
fully to that kind of abscess one immediately discovered, like a maggot 
in a putrescent body, a little Jew who was often blinded by the sudden 

light. ”2 

Especially characteristic of Viennese anti-Semitism was its sexuality. 
“The black-haired Jewish youth lies in wait for hours on end, satanically 
glaring at and spying on the unsuspicious girl whom he plans to seduce, 
adulterating her blood and removing her from the bosom of her own 
people. . . . The Jews were responsible for bringing negroes into the 
Rhineland with the ultimate idea of bastardizing the white race which 
they hate and thus lowering its cultural and political level so that the 
Jew might dominate,”^ Elsewhere Hitler writes of “the nightmare 
vision of the seduction of hundreds of thousands of girls by repulsive, 
crooked-legged Jew bastards.” Rudolf Olden may well be right in 
regarding tortured sexual envy as one of the roots of Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism. 

In all the pages which Hitler devotes to the Jews in Mein Kampf 
he does not bring forward a single fact to support his wild assertions. 
This was entirely right, for Hitler’s anti-Semitism bore no relation to 
facts, it was pure fantasy: to read these pages is to enter the world of 
the insane, a world peopled by hideous and distorted shadows. The 
Jew is no longer a human being, he has become a mythical figure, a 
grimacing, leering devil invested with infernal powers, the incarnation 
of evil, into which Hitler projects all that he hates and fears — and desires. 
Like all obsessions, the Jew is not a partial, but a total explanation. 
The Jew is everywhere, responsible for everything — ^the Modernism in 
art and music Hitler disliked; pornography and prostitution; the anti- 
1 Mein Kampf, page 59. ^ xbid., page 60. ® Ibid., page 273. 
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national criticism of the Press; the exploitation of the masses by Capital- 
ism, and its reverse, the exploitation of the masses by Socialism; not 
least for his own failure to get on. “Thus I finally discovered who were 
the evil spirits leading our people astray. . . . My love for my own people 
increased correspondingly. Considering the satanic skill which these 
evil counsellors displayed, how could their unfortunate victims be 
blamed ? . . . The more I came to know the Jew, the easier it was to 
excuse the workers.”^ 

Behind all this, Hitler soon convinced himself, lay a Jewish world 
conspiracy to destroy and subdue the Aryan peoples, as an act of revenge 
for their own inferiority. Their purpose was to weaken the nation by 
fomenting social divisions and class conflict, and by attacking the values 
of race, heroism, struggle, and authoritarian rule in favour of the false 
internationalist, humanitarian, pacifist, materialist ideals of democracy. 
“The Jewish doctrine of Marxism repudiates the aristocratic principle 
of nature and substitutes for it and the eternal privilege of force and 
energy, numerical mass and its dead weight. Thus it denies the individual 
worth of the human personality, impugns the teaching that nation- 
hood and race have a primary significance, and by doing this takes away 
the very foundations of human existence and human civilization.”® 

In Hitler’s eyes the inequality of individuals and of races was one of . 
the laws of Nature. This poor wretch, often half-starved, without a 
job, family or home, clung obstinately to any belief that would bolster 
up the claim of his own superiority. He belonged by right, he felt, to 
the Herrenmenschen. To preach equality was to blaspheme against the 
Ark of the Covenant, to threaten the belief which kept him going, that 
he was different from the labourers, the tramps, the Jews and the 
Slavs with whom he rubbed shoulders in the streets. 

Hitler had no use for any democratic institution: free speech, free 
press or parliament. During the earlier part of his time in Vienna he 
had sometimes attended the sessions of the Reichsrat, the representative 
assembly of the Austrian half of the Empire, and he devotes fifteen pages 
of Mein Kampf to expressing his scorn for what he saw. Parliamentary 
democracy reduces government to political jobbery, it puts a premium 
on mediocrity and is inimical to leadership, encourages the avoidance 
of responsibility and sacrifices decisions to party compromises. “The 

majority represents not only ignorance but cowardice The majority 

can never replace the man.”® 

All his life Hitler was irritated by discussion. In the arguments into 

^ Mein Kampf, pages 63-4. ® Ibid., pages 65-6. * Ibid., page 81. 
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which he was drawn in the Home for Men or in cafes he showed no self- 
control in face of contradiction or debate. He began to shout and 
shower abuse on his opponents, with an hysterical note in his voice. 
It was precisely the same pattern of uncontrolled behaviour he dis- 
played when he came to supreme power and found himself crossed or 
contradicted. This authoritarian temper developed with the exercise of 
power, but it was already there in his twenties, the instinct of 
tyranny. 

Belief in equality between races was an even greater offence in Hitler’s 
eyes than belief in equality between individuals. He had already become 
a passionate German nationalist while still at school. In Austria- 
Hungary this meant even more than it meant in Germany itself, and 
the fanatical quality of Hitler’s nationalism throughout his life reflects 
his Austrian origin. 

For several hundred years the Germans of Austria played the leading 
part in the politics and cultural life of Central Europe. Until 1871 there 
had been no single unified German state. Germans had lived under 
the rule of a score of different states — Bavaria, Prussia, Wiirttemberg, 
Hanover, Saxony — loosely grouped together in the Holy Roman Empire, 
and then, after 1815, in the German Federation. Both in the Empire and 
in the Federation Austria had enjoyed a traditional hegemony as the 
leading German Power. In the middle of the nineteenth century it was 
still Vienna, not Berlin, which ranked as the first of German cities. 
Moreover, the Hapsburgs not only enjoyed a pre-eminent position 
anfong the German states, but also ruled over wide lands inhabited by 
many different peoples. 

On both counts the Germans of Vienna and the Austrian lands, 
who identified themselves with the Hapsburgs, looked on themselves 
as an imperial race, enjoying a position of political privilege and boasting 
of a cultural tradition which few other peoples in Europe could equal. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century, however, this position was 
first challenged and then undermined. 

In place of the German Federation a unified German state was estab- 
lished by Prussia, from which the Germans of Austria were excluded. 
Prussia defeated Austria at Sadowa in 1866, and thereafter the new 
German Empire with its capital at Berlin increasingly took the place 
hitherto occupied by Austria and Vienna as the premier German 
state. 

At the same time the pre-eminence of the Germans within the Haps- 
burg Empire itself was challenged, first by the Italians, who secured 
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their independence in the 1860s; then by the Magyars of Hungary, 
to whom equality had to be conceded in 1867 ; finally by the Slav peoples. 
The growth of the demand for equal rights among the Slavs and other 
subject peoples was slower than with the Magyars, and uneven in its 
development. But especially in Bohemia and Moravia, where the most 
advanced of the Slav peoples, the Czechs, lived, it was bitterly resented 
by the Germans and fiercely resisted. This conflict of the nationalities 
dominated Austrian politics from 1870 to the break-up of the Empire 
in 1918. 

In this conflict Hitler had no patience with concessions. The Germans 
should rule the Empire, at least the Austrian half of it, with an authori- 
tarian and centralized administration; there should be only one ofiicial 
language — German — and the schools and universities should be used 
‘‘to inculcate a feeling of common citizenship,” an ambiguous expres- 
sion for Germanization. The representative assembly of the Reichsrat, 
in which the Germans (only thirty-five per cent of the population of 
Austria) were permanently outnumbered, should be suppressed. Here 
was a special reason for hatred of the Social Democratic Party, which 
refused to follow the nationalist lead of the Pan-Germans, and instead 
fostered class conflicts at the expense of national unity. 

In September, 1938, at the time of the Sudeten crisis, Hitler said in 
a newspaper interview: “The Czechs have none of the characteristics 
of a nation, whether from the standpoint of ethnology, strategy, econo- 
mics, or language. To set an intellectually inferior handful of Czechs 
to rule over minorities belonging to races like the Germans, Poles, 
Hungarians, with a thousand years of culture behind them, was a work 
of folly and ignorance.”^ This was a view which Hitler first learne3 in 
Austria before 1914, and indeed the whole Czech crisis of 1938-1939 
was part of an old quarrel rooted deep in the history of the Hapsburg 
Empire from which Hitler came. 

The influence of his Austrian origins is even more obvious in the case 
of the Anschluss, the incorporation of Austria in the German Reich, 
which Hitler carried out at the beginning of 1938. Long before 1914 
extreme German nationalists in Austria had begun to talk openly of 
the break-up of the Hapsburg Empire and the reunion of the Germans 
of Austria with the German Empire. Hapsburg policy in face of the 
national conflicts which divided their peoples had been uncertain and 
vacillating. To the Pan-German extremists of Schoenerer’s Deutsche 
nationaler Verein this appeared as a betrayal of the German cause. In 
Mein Kampf Hitler asked: 

^ Interview with G. Ward Price, published in the Daily Mail, 19 September, 1938. 
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How could one remain a faithful subject of the House of Hapsbuig, whose 
past history and present conduct proved it to be ready ever and always 
to betray the interests of the German people? . . . The German Austrian 
had come to feel in the very depth of his being that the historical mission 
of the House of Hapsburg had come to an end. . . . Therefore I welcomed 
every movement that might lead towards the final disruption of that im- 
possible State which had decreed that it would stamp out the German 
character in ten millions of people, this Babylonian Empire. That would 
mean the liberating of my German Austrian people and only then would 
it become possible for them to be reunited to the Motherland.^ 

When Hitler returned to Vienna after the Anschluss had been carried 
out and the dream of a Greater Germany which Bismarck had rejected 
had at last been fulfilled, he said with a touch of genuine exultation: 
“I believe that it was God’s will to send a boy from here into the Reich, 
to let him grow up and to raise him to be the leader of the nation so 
that he could lead back his homeland into the Reich.”^ In March, 1938, 
the Austrian-born Chancellor of Germany reversed the decision which 
Bismarck, a Prussian-born Chancellor, had made in the 1860s when 
he excluded the German Austrians from the new German Reich. The 
Babylonian captivity was at an end. 


IV 

The political ideas and programme which Hitler picked up in Vienna 
were entirely unoriginal. They were the cliches of Radical and Pan- 
Geiman gutter politics, the stock-in-trade of the anti-Semitic and 
nationalist Press. The originality was to appear in Hitler’s grasp of how 
to create a mass-movement and secure power on the basis of these 
ideas. Here, too, although he took no active part in politics, he owed 
much to observations drawn from his years in Vienna. 

The three parties which interested Hitler were the Austrian Social 
Democrats, Georg von Schoenerer’s Pan-German Nationalists and 
Karl Lueger’s Christian Social Party. 

From the Social Democrats Hitler derived the idea of a mass party 
and mass propaganda. In Mein Kampfh& describes the impression made 
on him when ‘T gazed on the interminable ranks, four abreast, of 
Viennese workmen parading at a mass demonstration. I stood dumb- 

^ Mein Kampf, pages 26, 91 and 44. 

® Hitler’s speech in Vienna, 9 April, 1938, in Norman Baynes (ed.): The Speeches 
of Adolf Hitler, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1942); vol. II, page 1,457 (here^ter referred to as 
Baynes). 
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founded for almost two hours, watching this enormous human dragon 
which slowly uncoiled itself before me.”^ 

Studying the Social Democratic Press and Party speeches, Hitler 
reached the conclusion that: “the psyche of the broad masses is acces- 
sible only to what is strong and uncompromising. . . . The masses of 
the people prefer the ruler to the suppliant and are filled with a stronger 
sense of mental security by a teaching that brooks no rival than by a 
teaching which offers them a liberal choice. They have very little idea 
of how to make such a choice and thus are prone to feel that they have 
been abandoned. Whereas they feel very little shame at being terrorized 
intellectually and are scarcely conscious of the fact that their freedom 
as human beings is impudently abused. ... I also came to understand 
that physical intimidation has its significance for the mass as well as 
the individual. . . . For the successes which are thus obtained are 
taken by the adherents as a. triumphant symbol of the righteousness 
of their own cause; while the beaten opponent very often loses faith 
in the effectiveness of any further resistance.”^ 

Georg Ritter von Schoenerer, who founded the Pan-German move- 
ment in Austria, came from the same district near Spital as Hitler’s 
family. From Schoenerer Hitler took his extreme German Nationalism, 
his anti-Socialism, his anti-Semitism, his hatred of the Hapsburgs and 
his programme of reunion with Germany. But he learned as much from 
the mistakes which Schoenerer and the Nationalists committed in their 
political tactics. For Schoenerer, Hitler believed, made three cardinal 
errors. 

The Nationalists failed to grasp the importance of the social problem, 
directing their attention to the middle classes and neglecting the masses. 
They wasted their energy in a parliamentary struggle and failed to 
establish themselves as the leaders of a great movement. Finally they 
made the mistake of attacking the Catholic Church and split their forces 
instead of concentrating them. “The art of leadership,” Hitler wrote, 

- “consists of consolidating the attention of the people against a single 
adversary and taking cafe that nothing will split up this attention. . . . 
The leader of genius must have the ability to make different opponents 
appear as if they belonged to one category.”^ 

It was in the third party, the Christian Socialists, and their remarkable 
leader, Karl Lueger, that Hitler found brilliantly displayed that grasp 
of political tactics, the lack of which hampered the success of the 
Nationalists. Lueger had made himself Burgomaster of Vienna — in 
^ Mein Kampf, page 47. * Ibid., pages 48-50. ® Ibid., page 1 10. 
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many ways the most important elective post in Austria — ^and by 1907 
the Christian Socialists under his leadership had become the strongest 
party in the Austrian parliament. Hitler saw much to criticize in Lueger’s 
programme. His anti-Semitism was based on religious and economic, 
not on racial, grounds (“I decide who is a Jew,” Lueger once said), 
and he rejected the intransigent nationalism of the Pan-Germans, seeking 
to preserve and strengthen the Hapsburg State with its mixture of 
nationalities. But Hitler was prepared to overlook even this in his 
admiration for Lueger’ s leadership. 

The strength of Lueger’s following lay in the lower middle class of 
Vienna, the small shopkeepers, business men and artisans, the petty 
officials and municipal employees. “He devoted the greatest part of 
his political activity,” Hitler noted, “to the task of winning over those 
sections of the population whose existence was in danger.”^ 

Years later Hitler was to show a brilliant appreciation of the impor- 
tance of these same classes in German politics. From the beginning 
Lueger understood the importance both of social problems and of 
appealing to the masses. “Their leaders recognized the value of pro- 
paganda on a large scale and they were veritable virtuosos in working 
up the spiritual instincts of the broad masses of their electorate.”^ 
Finally, instead of quarrelling with the Church, Lueger made it his 
ally and used to the full the traditional loyalty to crown and altar. 
In a sentence which again points forward to his later career. Hitler 
remarks: “He was quick to adopt all available means for winning the 
support of long-established institutions, so as to be able to derive the 
greatest possible advantage for his movement from those old sources 
of power.”® 

Hitler concludes his comparison of Schoenerer’s and Lueger’s 
leadership with these words: 

If the Christian Socialist Party, together with its shrewd judgment in 
regard to the worth of the popular masses, had only judged rightly also on 
the importance of the racial problem — ^which was properly grasped by the 
Pan-German movement — and if this party had been really nationalist; 
or if the Pan-German leaders, on the other hand, in addition to their 
correct judgment of the Jewish problem and of the national idea, had adopted 
the practical wisdom of the Christian-Socialist Party, and particularly their 
attitude towards Socialism — ^then a movement would have developed 
which might have successfully altered the course of German destiny.* 

Here already is the idea of a party which should be both national 
and socialist. This was written a dozen years after he had left Vienna, 
^ Mein Kampf, page 95. ^ Ibid., page 111. 

® Ibid., page 95. * Ibid., pages 113-4. 
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and it would be an exaggeration to suppose that Hitler had already 
formulated clearly the ideas he set out in Mein Kampf in the middle 
of the 1920s. None the less the greater part of the experience on which 
he drew was already complete when he left Vienna, and to the end 
Hitler bore the stamp of his Austrian origins. 


V 

Hitler left Vienna for good in the spring of 1913. He was then twenty- 
four years old, awkward, moody and reserved, yet nursing a passion 
of hatred and fanaticism which from time to time broke out in a torrent 
of excited words. Years of failure had laid up a deep store of resentment 
in him, but had failed to weaken the conviction of his own superiority. 

In Mein Kampf liiiXle.T speaks of leaving Vienna in the spring of 1912, 
but the Vienna police records report him as living there until May, 1913. 
Hitler is so careless about dates and facts in his book that the later date 
seems more likely to be correct. Hitler is equally evasive about the 
reasons which led him to leave. He writes in general terms of his dislike 
of Vienna and the state of affairs in Austria: 

My inner aversion to the Hapsburg State was increasing daily. . . . This 
motley of Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, Ruthenians, Serbs and Croats, and 
always that bacillus which is the solvent of human society, the Jew, here 
and there and everywhere — the whole spectacle was repugnant to me. . . . 
The longer I lived in that city the stronger became my hatred for the pro- 
miscuous swarm of foreign peoples which had begun to batten on that 
old nursery ground of German culture. All these considerations intensi- 
fied my yearning to depart for that comitry for which my heart had been 
secretly longing since the days of my youth. I hoped that one day I might 
be able to make my mark as an architect and that I could devote my talents 
to the service of my country. A final reason was that I hoped to be among 
those who lived and worked in that land from which the movement should 
be launched, the object of which would be the fulfilment of what my heart 
had always longed for, the reunion of the country in which I was born with 
our common fatherland, the German Empire.^ 

All this, we may be sure, is true enough, but it gives no specific reason 
why, on one day rather than another, Hitler decided to go to the station, 
buy a ticket and at last leave the city he had come to detest. 

A possible explanation is that Hitler was anxious to escape military 
service, for which he had a.lready failed to report. He refused to serve 
in an army in which he would have to rub shoulders with Czechs, 
^ M^in Kampf, pages 114 - 5 . 


L.11. — B' 
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Jews and the other subjects of the hated monarchy. Enquiries, however, 
were being made by the police, and he may have found it necessary to 
slip over the frontier. Eventually he was located in Munich and ordered 
to present himself for examination at Linz. Josef Greiner, in his book, 
Das Ende des Hitler-Mythos, prints part of the correspondence between 
Hitler and the authorities at Linz, in which Hitler denies that he left 
Vienna to avoid conscription, and asks, on account of his lack of means, 
to be allowed to report at Salzburg, which was nearer to Munich than 
Linz. The tone of Hitler’s letter (which is dated 23 January, 1914) is 
conciliatory: he evidently recognized that he had put himself in a dan- 
gerous position. His request was agreed to, and he duly presented him- 
self for examination at Salzburg on 5 February, 1914. He was rejected 
' for military or auxiliary service on the grounds of poor health, and the 
incident was closed. But Greiner adds that when the Germans marched 
into Austria in 1938 a very thorough search was made in Linz for the 
records connected with Hitler’s military service. Hitler was furious when 
the Gestapo failed to discover them. They remained in the possession 
of a Dr. Jetzinger, a member of the Upper Austrian Land Government, 
who made them available to Herr Greiner. 

Whether this is the correct explanation or not, in the early summer 
of 1913 Hitler moved to Munich, across the German frontier. He found 
lodgings (An soliden Herrn moebliertes Zimmer zu vermieten — “Fur- 
nished room for respectable man”) with a tailor’s family, by the name 
of Popp, which lived in the Schleissheimerstrasse, a poor quarter near 
the barracks. In retrospect. Hitler described this as “by far the happiest 
and most contented time of my life. . . . Almost from the first moment 
of my stay there I came to love that city more than any other place 
known to me. A German city! I said to myself. How different from 
Vienna.”^ 

It may be doubted if this represented Hitler’s feelings at the time. His 
life followed much the same pattern as before. His dislike of hard work 
and regular employment had by nov/ hardened into a habit. He made a 
precarious living by drawing advertisements and posters, or peddling 
sketches to dealers. He was perpetually short of money. When Greiner, 
who shared his room for a couple of months, asked him what were his 
plans for the future, the best answer he could give was that a war was 
certain, and that then it would make no difference whether he had a 
profession or not. Despite his enthusiasm for the architecture and paint- 
ings of Munich, he was not a step nearer making a career than he had 
been on the day when he was turned down by the Vienna Academy. 

^ Mein Kampf, page 117. 
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In his new surroundings he appears to have lost touch with his relations, 
and to have made few, if any, friends. 

The shadowy picture that emerges from the reminiscences of the few 
people who knew him in Munich is once again of a man living in his 
own world of fantasy. He gives the same impression of eccentricity and 
lack of balance, brooding and muttering to himself over his extravagant 
theories of race, anti-Semitism and anti-Marxism, then bursting out in 
wild, sarcastic diatribes. He spent much time in cafes and beer-cellars, 
devouring the newspapers and arguing about politics. Frau Popp, his 
landlady, speaks of him as a voracious reader, an impression Hitler 
more than once tries to create in Mein Kampf. Yet nowhere is there any 
indication of the works he read. Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, Schopenhauer, Wagner, Gobineau? Perhaps. But Hitler’s own 
comment on reading is illuminating. “Reading had probably a different 
significance for me from that which it has for the average run of our 
so-called ‘intellectuals.’ I know people who read interminably, book 
after book, from page to page. ... Of course they ‘know’ an immense 
amount, but . . . they have not the faculty of distinguishing between 
what is useful and useless in a book; so that they may retain the former 
in their minds and if possible skip over the latter. . , . Reading is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. . . . One who has cultivated 
the art of reading will instantly discern, in a book or journal or pamphlet, 
what ought to be remembered because it meets one’s personal needs or 
is of value as general knowledge.”^ 

This is a picture of a man with a closed mind, reading only to confiurm 
what he already believes, ignoring what does not fit in with his pre- 
conceived scheme. “Otherwise,” Hitler says, “only a confused jumble of 
chaotic notions will result from all this reading. . . , Such a person never 
succeeds in turning his knowledge to practical account when the oppor- 
tune moment arrives; for his mental equipment is not ordered with a 
view to meeting the demands of everyday life.”^ Hitler was speaking the 
truth when he said: “Since then [i.e., since his days in Vienna] I have 
extended that foundation very little, and I have changed nothing in it.”^ 

Hitler retained his passionate interest in politics. He was indignant at 
the ignorance and indifference of people in Munich to the situation of the 
Germans in Austria. Since 1879 the two states, the German Empire and 
the Hapsburg Monarchy, had been bound together by a military alliance, 
which remained the foundation of German foreign policy up to the 

' Mein Kampf, pages 42-3, * Ibid. » Ibid., page 32. 
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defeat of 1918. Hitler felt that this predisposed most Germans to refuse 
to listen to the exaggerated accounts he gave of the “desperate” position 
of the German Austrians in the conflict of nationalities within the 
Monarchy. 

Hitler’s objection to the alliance of Germany and Austria was twofold. 
It crippled the Austrians in their resistance to what he regarded as 
the deliberate anti-German policy of the Hapsburgs. At the same time, 
for Germany herself it represented a dangerous commitment to the 
support of a state which, he was convinced, was on the verge of disinte- 
gration. Hitler would have agreed with the view expressed by Ludendorff 
in his memoirs: “A Jew in Radom once said to one of my officers that 
he could not understand why so strong and vital a body as Germany 
should ally itself with a corpse. He was right. 

When Franz Ferdinand was assassinated by Serbian students at 
Sarajevo on 28 June, 1914, Hitler’s first reaction was confused. For, in 
his eyes, it was Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the Hapsburg throne, who 
had been more responsible than anyone else for that policy of conces- 
sions to the Slav peoples of the Monarchy which roused the anger of the 
German nationalists in Austria. But, as events moved towards the out- 
break of a general European war, Hitler brushed aside his doubts. At 
least Austria would be compelled to fight, and could not, as he had 
always feared, betray her ally Germany. In any case, “I believed that it 
was not a case of Austria fighting to get satisfaction from Serbia, but 
rather a case of Germany fighting for her own existence — the German 

nation for its own to be or not to be, for its freedom and for its future 

For me, as for every other German, the most memorable period of my 
life now began. Face to face with that mighty struggle, all the past fell 
away into oblivion. 

There were other, deeper and more personal reasons for his satis- 
faction. War meant to Hitler something more than the chance to express 
his nationalist ardour, it offered the opportunity to slough off the 
frustration, failure and resentment of the past six years. Here was an 
escape from the tension and dissatisfaction of a lonely individuality into 
the excitement and warmth of a close, disciplined collective life, in which 
he could identify himself with the power and purpose of a great organiz- 
ation. “The war of 1914,” he wrote in Mein Kampf, “was certainly not 
forced on the masses; it was even desired by the whole people” — o. 
remark which illustrates at least this man’s state of mind. “For me these 
hours came as a deliverance from the distress that had weighed upon me 

^ General Ludendorff: My War Memoirs (London, n.d.), vol. I, page 117. 

^ Mein Kampf, pages 146-7. 
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during the days of my youth. I am not ashamed to acknowledge today 
that I was carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment and that I 
sank down upon my knees and thanked Heaven out of the fullness of my 
heart for the favour of having been permitted to live in such a time.”^ 

On 1 August Hitler was in the cheering, singing crowd which gathered 
on the Odeons Platz to listen to the proclamation declaring war. In a 
chance photograph that has been preserved his face is clearly recogniz- 
able, his eyes excited and exultant; it is the face of a man who has come 
home at last. Two days later he addressed a formal petition to King 
Ludwig III of Bavaria, asking to be allowed to volunteer, although of 
Austrian nationality, for a Bavarian regiment. The reply granted his 
request. “I opened the document with trembling hands; no words of 
mine can describe the satisfaction I felt. . , . Within a few days I was 
wearing that uniform which I was not to put off again for nearly six 
years.”2 

Together with a large number of other volunteers he was enrolled in 
the 1st Company of the 16th Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment, 
known from its original commander as the List Regiment. Another 
volunteer in the same regiment was Rudolf Hess ; the regimental clerk 
was a Sergeant-major Max Amann, later to become business manager 
of the Nazi Party’s paper and of the Party publishing house. After a 
period of initial training in Munich, they spent several weeks at Lechfeld, 
and then on 21 October, 1914, entrained for the Front. 

After two days’ journey they reached Lille and were sent up into the 
line as reinforcements for the 6th Bavarian Division of the Bavarian 
Crown Prince Rupprecht’s Vlth Army. Hitler’s first experience^ of 
fighting was in one of the fiercest and most critical engagements of the 
war, the First Battle of Ypres, when the British succeeded in stemming 
an all-out effort by the Germans to burst through to the Channel coast. 
For four days and nights the List Regiment was in the thick of the 
fighting with the British round Becelaere and Gheluvelt. In a letter to 
his old Munich landlord, the tailor Herr Popp, Hitler reported that 
when they were pulled out of the line and sent into rest billets at Werwick 
the regiment had been reduced in four days from three thousand 
five hundred to six hundred men; only thirty officers were left and four 
companies had to be broken up. 

Throughout the war Hitler served as a Meldeganger, a runner whose 
job was to carry messages between Company and Regimental H.Q. 
His two closest comrades were Ernst Schmidt — one of the sources for 
^ Mein Kampf^ page 145. * Ibid., page 147. 
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this period of his life — and another Meldeganger called Bachmann, who 
was later killed in Rumania. Although Hitler was not actually in the 
trenches, there is little doubt that his was a dangerous enough job, and 
for the greater part of four years he was at the Front or not far in the 
rear. 

In 1915, after a period at Tourcoing, the List Regiment was moved up 
towards Neuve Chapelle, again opposite British troops. In 1916 they 
took part in the heavy fighting on the Somme, and in October found 
themselves near Bapaume. Here on 7 October Hitler was wounded in 
the leg, and was sent back to Germany for the first time for two years. 

After a period in hospital at Beelitz, near Berlin, and at Munich with 
the Reserve battalion of his regiment, he returned to the Front at the 
beginning of March, 1917, now promoted to lance-corporal. He was in 
time to take part in the later stages of the Battle of Arras and in the 
Third Battle of Ypres in the summer. After two months at Hochstadt, 
in Alsace, the List Regiment was back in the line on the Aisne, near Lizy, 
for the winter. With the rest of the regiment Hitler went forward in the 
last great German offensive in the spring of 1918. 

In October, 1918, the List Regiment found itself back near Werwick, 
south of Ypres. During the night of 13-14 October the British opened 
a gas attack. Hitler was caught on a hill south of Werwick and his 
eyes were affected. By the time he got back to Rear H.Q. he could no 
longer see. On the morning of 14 October he collapsed and, temporarily 
blinded, was put into a hospital train and sent back to a military hospital 
at Pasewalk, in Pomerania, not far from Stettin. He was still there, 
recovering from the injury to his eyes, when the war ended with the 
capitulation of 1 1 November. 


VI 

What sort of a soldier was Hitler? As early as December, 1914, he had 
been awarded the Iron Cross, Second Class, and when Hitler in March, 
1932, brought a lawsuit against a newspaper which had accused him of 
cowardice, his former commanding oflScer, Lieutenant-Colonel Engel- 
hardt, testified to his bravery in the fighting of November, 1914, when 
the regiment had first gone into action. Much more interesting is the 
Iron Cross, First Class, an uncommon decoration for a corporal, which 
Hitler was awarded in 1918. The most varied and improbable accounts 
have been given of the action for which he won this. The date on which 
he received the award was 4 August, 1918, but dates ranging over a 
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period from the autumn of 1915 to the summer of 1918 have been 
suggested for the exploit for which it was given. According to one 
witness, single-handed he took prisoner fifteen (others say ten or twelve) 
Frenchmen; according to another they were Englishmen. The official 
history of the List Regiment says nothing at all. Whatever the occasion, 
it was certainly a decoration of which Hitler was proud and which he 
habitually wore after he had become Chancellor. 

In view of his long service and the shortage of officers in the German 
Army in the last months of the war, the fact that Hitler never rose above 
the rank of corporal aroused curiosity and was much discussed in the 
German Press before 1933. There is no evidence that Hitler ever applied 
or was eager for promotion to the rank of non-commissioned officer, 
leave alone a commission. He appears to have been content with the job 
he had. It is probable, also, that the impression of eccentricity which he 
continued to give was no recommendation. Hans Mend, another of 
Hitler’s fellow-soldiers in the List Regiment, wrote of him as “a peculiar 
fellow. He sat in the corner of our mess holding his head between his 
hands, in deep contemplation. Suddenly he would leap up, and, running 
about excitedly, say that in spite of our big guns victory would be 
denied us, for the invisible foes of the German people were a greater 
danger than the biggest cannon of the enemy.” This led to violent 
attacks on the Marxists and Jews, in the old style of the Vienna Home 
for Men. On other occasions, Mend recalls, “he sat in a corner, with his 
helmet on his head, buried deep in thought, and none of us was able to 
rouse him from his listlessness.”^ 

While not unpopular with his comrades, they felt that he did not 
share their interests or attitude to the war. He received no letters,^ no 
parcels from home. He did not care about leave or women. He was silent 
when the others grumbled about the time they had to spend in the 
trenches or the hardships. “We all cursed him and found him intolerable. 
There was this white crow among us that didn’t go along with us when 
we damned the war.”^ 

The few photographs of this time seem to bear this out — a solemn pale 
face, prematurely old, with staring eyes. He took the war seriously, 
feeling personally responsible for what happened, and identifying himself 
with the failure or success of German arms. These were not endearing 
qualities, but they do not detract from Hitler’s good record as a soldier, 
at least as brave as the next man and a good deal more conscientious. 

Many years afterwards Hitler would still refer to “the stupendous 
impression produced upon me by the war — ^the greatest of all experi- 
^ Olden: pages 70-1. * Heiden: Der Fuehrer^ page 74. 
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ences. For, that individual interest — ^the interest of one’s own ego — 
could be subordinated to the common interest — ^that the great, heroic 
struggle of our people demonstrated in overwhelming fashion.”^ Like 
many other Germans, Hitler regarded the comradeship, discipline and 
excitement of life at the Front as vastly more attractive than the 
obscurity, aimlessness and dull placidity of peace. This was particularly 
true of Hitler, for he had neither family, wife, job nor future to which 
to return: there was much greater warmth and friendliness in the 
orderlies’ mess than he had known since he left Linz. This was his 
world: here he had a secure place such as he had never found in Vienna 
or Munich. In the years after the war it was from ex-servicemen like this 
who felt more at home in a uniform, living in a mess or barracks, men 
who could never settle down into the monotonous routine of life in 
“Civvy Street” that the Freikorps,^ the Nazis and a score of extremist 
parties recruited their members. The war, and the impact of war upon the 
individual Hves of millions of Germans, were among the essential 
conditions for the rise of Hitler and the Nazi Party. 

It is surprising, in view of his later pretensions as a strategist in the 
Second World War, that Hitler has nothing to say in Mein Kampf about 
the conduct of the military operations. At the time he wrote his book he 
was still too anxious to secure the favour of the Army leaders to indulge 
in the attitude of contempt he later adopted towards the generals. In any 
case, Hitler followed the conventional Nationalist line of argument: the 
German Army had never been defeated, the war had been lost by the 
treachery and cowardice of the leaders at home, the capitulation of 
November, 1918, was a failure of political not military leadership. 

At the time of his stay in hospital at Beelitz and his visit to Munich 
(October, 1916~March, 1917) Hitler became indignant at the con- 
trast between the spirit of the Army at the Front and the poor morale 
and lack of discipline at home. There he encountered shirkers who 
boasted of dodging military service, grumbling, profiteering, the black 
market, and other familiar accompaniments of wartime civilian life; it 
was with relief that he returned to the Front. Hitler had no use for a 
government which tolerated political discussion, covert anti-war prop- 
aganda and strikes in time of war. In Mein Kampf his contempt for 
parliamentary deputies and journalists is lavish: “AU decent men who 
had anything to say, said it point-blank in the enemy’s face; or, failing 

^ Speech at Hamburg, 17 August, 1934. Baynes: vol. I, page 97. 

* Illegal armed bands which were an important feature of German life after the war 
and which were given covert support by the Army as a means of evading the de- 
militarization imposed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
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this, kept their mouths shut and did their duty elsewhere. Uncompro- 
mising mihtary measures should have been adopted to root out the evil. 
Parties should have been abolished and the Reichstag brought to its 
senses at the point of the bayonet, if necessary. It would have been still 
better if the Reichstag had been dissolved immediately.”^ 

This is no more than the common talk of any one of the ex-servicemen’s 
(Frontkdmpfer) associations which sprang up after the war and com- 
forted their wounded pride by blaming Socialist agitators, Jews, pro- 
fiteers and democratic politicians for the “shameful treachery” of the 
“Stab in the Back.” But Hitler adds a characteristic twist which shows 
once more the originality of his ideas as soon as he was faced with a 
question of political leadership. It was not enough, he concluded, to use 
force to suppress the Socialist and anti-national agitation to which he 
attributed the sapping of Germany’s will to go on fighting. “If force be 
used to combat a spiritual power, that force remains a defensive measure 
only, so long as the wielders of it are not the standard bearers and 
apostles of a new spiritual doctrine ... It is only in the struggle between 
Weltanschauungen^ that physical force, consistently and ruthlessly 
applied, will eventually turn the scale in its own favour.”^ This was the 
reason for the failure of every attempt to combat Marxism hitherto, 
including the failure of Bismark’s anti-socialist legislation — “it lacked 
the basis of a new Weltanschauung,^^ 

Out of this grew the idea of creating a new movement, something 
more than a parliamentary party, which would fight Social Democracy 
with its own weapons. For power lay with the masses, and if the hold of 
the Jew-ridden Marxist parties on their allegiance was to be broken, a 
substitute had to be found. The key. Hitler became convinced, lay in 
propaganda, and the lesson Hitler had already drawn from the Social 
Democrats and Lueger’s Christian Socialists in Vienna was completed 
by his observation of the success of English propaganda during the war, 
by contrast with the failure of German attempts. The chapter on War 
Propaganda in Mein Kampf is a masterly exercise in that psychological 
insight which was to prove Hitler’s greatest gift as a politician. 

There were two themes on which Hitler constantly played in the years 
that followed the war: Man of the People, and Unknown Soldier of the 
First World War. When he spoke to the first Congress of German 
Workers in Berlin on 10 May, 1933, he assured them: “Fate, in a 
moment of caprice or perhaps fulfilling the designs of Providence, cast 
^ Mein Kampf ^ pages 149 and 151. 

* A favourite word of Hitler’s, meaning: “World view,” or “Philosophy of life.” 

^ Mein Kampf page 153. 
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me into the great mass of the people, amongst common folk. I myself 
was a labouring man for years in the building trade and had to earn my 
own bread. And for a second time I took my place once again as an 
ordinary soldier amongst the masses.**^ These were the twin foundations 
of his demagogy and, in however garbled a fashion, they correspond to 
the two formative experiences of his life, the years in Vienna and 
Munich, and the years at the Front. 

Those years between the end of 1908 and the end of 1918 had hardened 
him, taught him to be self-reliant, confirmed his belief in himself, 
toughened the power of his will. From them he emerged with a stock of 
fixed ideas and prejudices which were to alter little in the rest of his 
life: hatred of the Jews; contempt for the ideals of democracy, inter- 
nationalism, equality and peace; a preference for authoritarian forms of 
government; an intolerant nationalism; a rooted belief in the inequality 
of race and individuals, and in the heroic virtues of war. Most important 
of all, in the experiences of those years he had already hit upon a con- 
ception of how political power was to be secured and exercised which, 
when fully developed, was to open the way to a career without parallel in 
history. Much of what he had learned remained to be formulated even in 
his own mind, and had still to be crystallized into the decision to become 
a politician. But the elements for such a decision were already complete; 
it required only a sudden shock to precipitate it. That shock was supplied 
by the end of the war, the capitulation of Germany and the overthrow 
of the Empire. 


^0 


^ Baynes: vol. I, page 862. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE YEARS OF STRUGGLE 

1919—1924 


I 

The news that Germany had lost the war and was suing for peace 
came as a profound shock to the German people and the German Army. 
The first half of 1918 had seen some of the most spectacular German 
successes of the whole war. In March and May — only a few months 
before the capitulation — Germany had signed the Treaties of Brest- 
Litovsk and Bucharest, each marking massive accessions to German 
power in Eastern Europe. The defeat of Russia and Rumania, and the 
end of the “war on two fronts,” had been followed in the west by the 
opening of the greatest offensive of the war. On 21 March, 1918, Luden- 
dorff began a series of attacks in France in which he drove the British 
and French Armies back and advanced .the German line within forty 
miles of Paris. In the early summer of 1918 the Germans believed 
themselves at last to be within sight of victory. 

The swift reversal of this situation in August and September was kept 
from the German people, and the announcement at the beginning of 
October, 1918, that the German Government had asked for terms of 
peace stunned and bewildered the nation. Not until 2 October were the 
leaders of the Reichstag parties informed of the seriousness of the 
military situation. In his Memoirs, Prince Max of Baden, the new Chan- 
cellor who was to negotiate the surrender, wrote: “Up to this moment 

the Home Front had stood unbroken Now the spark leaped across to 

the people at home. There was panic in Berlin.”^ 

The situation of the German Army by November, 1918, was in fact 
without hope. It was only a matter of time before it was driven back 
into Germany and destroyed. Yet, at the moment when the German 
Government signed the capitulation, the German Army still stood out- 
side Germany’s frontiers and still preserved an unbroken front in the 
west. Moreover, although the initiative for ending the war had come 
^ Prince Max of Baden: Memoirs, vol. II, page 12. 
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from the High Command, from General Ludendorff himself, this fact 
was concealed. The High Command not only left the civil government, 
hitherto denied any voice in the conduct of the war, to take the full 
responsibility for ending it, but tried to dissociate itself from the con- 
sequences of the decision into which it had rushed the Government 
against the cooler judgment of men like Prince Max. Here was the germ 
of the legend of the “Stab in the Back.” 

The end of the war brought the collapse of the Imperial regime and the 
reluctant assumption of power by the democratic parties in the Reich- 
stag. The Republican Government had to bear the odium of signing, first 
the surrender and then the peace terms. It was easy for the embittered 
and unscrupulous to twist this into the lie that the Social Democrats and 
the Republican parties had deliberately engineered the capitulation, 
betrayed Germany and stabbed the German Army in the back, in order 
to hoist themselves into power. The fact that the Provisional Govern- 
ment, led by the Social Democrats, sacrificed party and class interests to 
the patriotic duty of holding Germany together in a crisis not of their 
making, was brushed aside. These were the “November criminals,” the 
scapegoats who had to be found if the Army and the Nationalists were 
to rescue anything from the wreck of their hopes. Rarely has a more 
fraudulent lie been foisted on a people, yet it was persistently repeated 
and widely believed — ^because so many wanted to believe it. 

Any society is bound to be shaken by the experience of violence and 
sufferings involved in years of war. The effect was doubly severe in 
Germany since war had led to defeat, sudden, unexpected defeat. 
Thfoughout Central and Eastern Europe the end of the war was marked 
by a series of revolutionary changes. The Hapsburg, the Hohenzollern 
and the Ottoman Empires followed the Romanovs into oblivion. The 
political and social structure of half Europe was thrown into the melting- 
pot. It was a time of widespread unrest, insecurity and fear in all Europe 
east of the Rhine. In Germany, where people now found themselves 
faced with new sacrifices demanded by the Peace Treaty and Repar- 
ations, this condition lasted for five years, until the end of 1923. It was 
during that restless and disturbed period that Hitler first made his mark 
as a politician. 

The threat to the stability of the new Repubhcan rdgime came, not 
only from the extremists of the Left who sought to carry out a social 
revolution on a Communist pattern, but equally, perhaps even more, 
from an intransigent Right, in whose eyes the Republic was damned 
from birth. It was associated with the Surrender, a shameful and delib- 
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erate act of treachery, as most of them soon came to regard it. In 1919 the 
Republican Government signed a Peace Treaty the terms of which were 
universally resented in Germany; this was looked upon as a fresh act of 
betrayal, and the Government was henceforward branded as the agent 
of the Allies in despoiling and humiliating Germany. The fact that its 
institutions were democratic, that the Social Democratic Party and the 
working-class organizations supported it, and that there was a demand 
for more radical action from the Left — finding expression in workers’ 
demonstrations, strikes and, on occasion, street fitting — ^added to the 
hostility with which the extremists of the Right viewed the new regime. . 
It was openly said that loyalty to the Fatherland required disloyalty to 
the Republic. 

This mood was not only to be found among the classes which had 
hitherto ruled Germany, and ruled it in their own interests, the noble 
families, the Junkers, the industrialists, the big business men and the 
German Officer Corps. It was also characteristic of many wartime 
officers and ex-servicemen, who resented what they regarded as the in- 
gratitude and treachery of the Home Front and the Republic towards the 
Frontkdmpfer, They identified their own personal grievances of unem- 
ployment, the loss of their privileged position as officers, their inability 
and reluctance to exchange their wartime life for a humdrum peace- 
time existence, with the losses and humiliations for Germany which were 
the inevitable consequences of defeat and which were accepted, as they 
had to be, by the Republican Government. 

In this way the malaise which is the inevitable sequel to a long period 
of war found a political form. It was canalized into a campaign- of 
agitation and conspiracy against the existing regime, a campaign in 
which free use was made of the habits of violence learned in the years of 
war. No one has described this frame of mind better than Hitler himself. 
In the speech of 13 July, 1934, in which he justified his action in the 
Roehm Purge,^ he spoke 

of those revolutionaries whose former relation to the State was shattered 
by the events of 1918 : they became uprooted and thereby lost altogether all 
sympathy with any ordered human society. They became revolutionaries 
who favoured revolution for its own sake and desired to see revolution 
established as a permanent condition. . . . 

Amongst the documents which during the last week it was my duty to 
read, I have discovered a diary with the notes of a man who, in 1918, was 
thrown into the path of resistance to the Law and who now lives in a world 
in which law in itself seems to be a provocation to resistance. It is ... an 

^ See below. Chapter Five. 
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unbroken tale of conspiracy and continual plotting: it gives one an insight 

into the mentality of men who, without realizing it, have found in nihilism 

their final confession of faith,^ 

It was this mood of discontent which Hitler was to exploit, and of 
which he himself at that time furnished a typical example. 

When the war ended and the Republic was proclaimed, Hitler was 
still in hospital at Pasewalk. The acknowledgement of Germany’s defeat 
and the establishment of a democratic Republic, in which the Social 
Democrats played the leading part, were both intolerable to him. Every- 
thing with which he had identified himself seemed to be defeated, swept 
aside in a torrent of events which had been released, as he had no doubt, 
by the same Jews who had always desired the defeat and humiliation 
of Germany. 

Like many others among the mob of demobilized men who now found 
themselves flung on to the labour market at a time of widespread un- 
employment, he had little prospect of finding a job. The old problem of 
how to make a living, conveniently shelved for four years, reappeared. 
Characteristically, Hitler turned his back on it. “I was forced now to 
scoff at the thought of any personal future, which hitherto had been the 
cause of so much worry to me. Was it not ludicrous to think of building 
up anything on such a foundation?”^ He was not interested in work, in 
finding a steady job; he never had been. After all, what had he to lose in 
the break-up of a world in which he had never found a place? Nothing. 
What had he to gain in the general unrest, confusion and disorder? 
Everything, if only he knew how to turn events to his advantage. With 
a sure instinct, he saw in the distress of Germany the opportunity he had 
been looking for but had so far failed to find. 

“At that juncture innumerable plans took shape in my mind. . . . Un- 
fortunately, every project had to give way before the hard fact that I was 
quite unknown and therefore did not have even the first prerequisite 
necessary for effective action.”^ None the less, he did not despair. With 
considerable naivety, he wrote in Mein Kampf: “Generally speaking, a 
man should not take part in politics before he has reached the age of 
thirty.”^ Hitler was now in his thirtieth year, the time was ripe and the 
decision was taken: “I resolved that I would take up political work.” 

But how? Uncertain as yet of the answer. Hitler, after his discharge 
from hospital, made his way through a disorganized country back to 
Munich. He was still in uniform and still drew his rations and pay from 
the Army. In December, 1918, he volunteered for guard duty in a 

^ Speech to the Reichstag, 13 July, 1934; Baynes: vol. I, pages 300-2. 

* Mein Kampf, page 178. ® Ibid., page 179, ^ Ibid., page 67. 
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prisoner-of-war camp at Traunstein, near the Austrian frontier. By the 
end of January, however, the prisoners — ^mostly Russians, with a few 
English — ^were sent home, and the camp closed; Hitler had to return to 
Munich. It was there in the next few months that he found the answer to 
his question. 

Few towns in the Reich were as sensitive to the mood of unrest as 
Munich: its political atmosphere was unstable and exaggerated towards 
one extreme or the other. During the war Hitler himself had remarked 
that bad morale and war-weariness were more pronounced in Munich 
than in the north. The revolution of 1918 broke out in Munich before 
Berlin, and the Wittelsbach King of Bavaria was the first to abdicate. In 
the first six months of 1919 political violence was an everyday occurrence 
in Munich, Kurt Eisner, the man who had led the Bavarian revolution of 
November, 1918, was murdered in February. A Social Democratic 
government under Hoffman only lasted until 6 April, when, under the 
influence of Bela Kim’s Communist r6gime in Hungary, a Soviet re- 
public was proclaimed in Munich too. This in turn lasted less than a 
month, and was accompanied by quarrelling, uproar and the utmost 
confusion, all of which left an indelible impression on the Bavarians. At 
the beginning of May, the Raterepuhlik was overthrown by a combined 
force of regular troops and Freikorps volunteers. A bloody revenge was 
exacted, and many people were shot in the wave of suppression which 
followed. Hoffman’s government was nominally restored, but the events 
of May, 1919, marked a decisive swing to the Right in Bavarian politics. 

In Bavaria ever since the unification of Germany, there had been a 
traditional dislike of government from Prussian and Protestant Berlin, a 
sentiment which found expression after the war in demands for greater 
autonomy, and even in a separatist programme for a complete break 
with Northern Germany in favour of a Catholic, South German Union 
with Austria. The constitution of the Weimar Republic afforded con- 
siderable opportunity for the expression of this Bavarian particularism, 
for, alongside the central Reich government in Berlin, the old German 
states — Bavaria, Prussia, Wurttemberg, Saxony, etc. — each retained its 
own State government and representative assembly (Landtag), which 
exercised powers of considerable importance, notably control of the 
police. In the disturbed and unstable condition of Germany between 
1918 and 1923, the power of the central government in Berlin was 
weakened, and the Bavarian State Government was able to exploit a 
situation in which the orders of the Reich Government were only re- 
spected if they were backed by the support of the authorities in Munich. 
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This anomalous position became more marked after March, 1920, 
when an attempt to overthrow the Reich Government in Berlin by force 
failed (the Kapp Putsch), but a simultaneous coup d'dtat succeeded in 
Bavaria. On the night of 13-14 March, 1920, the District Commander of 
the Reichswher (the German Regular Army), General Arnold von 
Moehl, presented the Social Democratic Premier of Bavaria, Johannes 
Hoffman, with an ultimatum which led to the estabhshment of a right- 
wing government under Gustav von Kahr, from which the parties of the 
Left were excluded. Bavaria was thenceforward ruled by a State govern- 
ment which had strong particularist leanings and a Right-wing bias quite 
out of sympathy with the policies pursued by the central government in 
Berlin. Bavaria thus became a natural centre for all those who were 
eager to get rid of the republican regime in Germany, and the Bavarian 
Government turned a blind eye to the treason and conspiracy against the 
legal government of the Reich which were being planned on its doorstep 
in Munich. It was in Bavaria that the irreconcilable elements of the Frei- 
korps gathered, armed bands of volunteers formed under the patronage 
of the Reichswehr at the end of the war to maintain order and protect 
the eastern frontiers of Germany against the Poles and the Bolsheviks, 
but now just as willing to turn their guns against the Republic. Driven 
from Berlin by the failure of the Kapp Putsch, the notorious Captain 
Ehrhardt and his Ehrhardt Brigade found shelter in Bavaria, and here 
were arranged the murders of Erzberger, the man who had signed the 
Armistice of 1918, and Walther Rathenau, Germany’s Jewish Foreign 
Minister, who had initiated the policy of fulfilling the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty. The Freikorps were the training schools for the political 
murder and terrorism which disfigured German hfe up to 1924, and 
again after 1929. 

Among the regular officers of the VII District Command of the Army 
stationed in Munich were men like Major-General Ritter von Epp and 
his assistant, Major Ernst Roehm, who were prepared to give protection 
and support to these activities as a way of evading the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles’ limitations upon Germany’s military power. In the Freikorps and 
in the innumerable defence leagues, patriotic unions and ex-servicemen’s 
associations which sprang up in Bavaria, they saw the nucleus of that 
future German Army which should one day revenge the humiliations of 
1918. When that day would come no one knew, but in the meantime it 
was essential to keep together, under one disguise or another, the men 
who had been the backbone of the old German Army, which was now 
reduced by the terms of the Treaty to a mere hundred thousand in 
numbers. 
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If necessary there were highly placed officials in most ministries who 
had served as reserve officers during the war, or entertained nationalist 
sympathies, to whom appeal could be made. It was Poehner, the Police 
President of Munich, who gave the famous reply, when asked if he knew 
there were political murder gangs in Bavaria: “Yes, but not enough of 
them.” Wilhelm Frick, later Hitler's Minister of the Interior, was 
Poehner’s assistant; one of his colleagues in the Bavarian Ministry of 
Justice was Franz Giirtner, later Hitler’s Minister of Justice. 

At the back of the minds of all these men was the dream which be- 
witched the German Right for twenty years, the dream of overthrowing 
the Republic, reversing the decision of 1918, restoring Germany to her 
rightful position as the greatest Power of continental Europe and re- 
storing the Army to its rightful position in Germany. The obvious first 
step was to begin by weakening, obstructing and, if possible, getting rid of 
the government in power in Berlin. Such was the promising political 
setting in which Hitler began his career. 


II 

Hitler lived through the exciting days of April and May, 1919, in 
Munich itself. What part he played, if any, is uncertain. According to 
his own account in Mein Kampf^ he was to have been put under arrest at 
the end of April, but drove off with his rifle the three men who came to 
arrest him. Once the Communists had been overthrown, he gave infor- 
mation before the Commission of Enquiry set up by the 2nd Infantry 
Regiment, which tried and shot those reported to have been active on the 
other side. He then got a job in the Press and News Bureau of the 
Political Department of the Army’s VII (Munich) District Command, a 
centre for the activities of such men as Roehm. After attending a course 
of “political instruction” for the troops. Hitler was himself appointed a 
Bildmgsofflzier (Instruction Officer) with the task of inoculating the men 
against contagion by socialist, pacifist or democratic ideas. This was an 
important step for Hitler, since it constituted the first recognition of the 
fact that he had any political ability at all. Then, in September, he was 
instructed by the head of the Political Department to investigate a small 
group meeting in Munich, the German Workers’ Party, v/hich might 
possibly be of interest to the Army. 

The German Workers’ Party had its origins in a Committee of Inde- 
pendent Workmen {Freier Arbeiter Ausschnss), set up by a Munich lock- 
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smith, Anton Drexler, on 7 March, 1918. Drexler’s idea was to create a 
party which would be both working class and nationalist. He saw what 
Hitler had also seen, that a middle-class movement like the Fatherland 
Front (to which Drexler belonged) was hopelessly out of touch with the 
mood of the masses, and that these were coming increasingly under the 
influence of anti-national and anti-militarist propaganda. Drexler made 
little headway with his committee, though it had links with other groups, 
like the Association for the Promotion of Peace on Working-class Lines 
in Bremen, and recruited a membership of forty. In January, 1919, how- 
ever, he re-formed his organization, merging it-with a similar group, the 
Politischer Arbeiter Zirkel, led by a journalist, Karl Harrer. Flarrer 
became the first chairman of the new German Workers’ Party. Its total 
membership was little more than Drexler’s original forty, activity was 
limited to discussions in Munich beer-halls, and the committee of six had 
no clear idea of anything more ambitious. It can scarcely have been a 
very impressive scene when, on the evening of li September, 1919, Hitler 
attended his first meeting in a room at the Sterneckerbrdu, a Munich 
beer-cellar in which a handful of twenty or twenty-five people had gath- 
ered. One of the speakers was Gottfried Feder, an economic crank 
well known in Munich, who had already impressed Hitler at one of the 
political courses arranged for the Army. The other was a Bavarian 
separatist, whose proposals for the secession of Bavaria from the 
German Reich and a union with Austria brought Hitler to his feet in a 
fury. He spoke with such vehemence that when the meeting was over 
Drexler went up to him and gave him a copy of his autobiographical 
pamphlet. Mein politisches Erwachen?- A few days later Hitler received 
a postcard inviting him to attend a committee meeting of the German 
Workers’ Party. 

After some hesitation Hitler went. The committee met in an obscure 
beer-house, the Alte Rosenbad, in the Herrnstrasse. ‘T went through the 
badly liglited guest-room, where not a single guest was to be seen, and 
searched for the door which led to the side room; and there I was face to 
face with the Committee, Under the dim light shed by a grimy gas-lamp 
I could see four people sitting round a table, one of them the author of 
the pamphlet.”^ 

The rest of the proceedings followed in the same key : the Party’s funds 
were reported to total 7.50 marks, minutes were read and confirmed, 
three letters were received, three replies read and approved. 

Yet, as Hitler frankly acknowledges, this very obscurity was an attrac- 
tion. It was only in a Party which, like himself, was beginning at the 
^ My Political Awakening. ^ Mein Kampf, page 189. 
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bottom that he had any prospect of playing a leading part and imposing 
his ideas. In the established Parties tWe was no room for him, he would 
be a nobody. After two days’ reflection he made up his mind and joined 
the CoMiittee of the German Workers’ Party as its seventh member. 

TheJ^ggy and ambition which had been hitherto unharnessed now 
found Inroutlet. Slowly and painfully he pushed the Party forward, and 
prodd^his cautious and unimaginative colleagues on the committee 
into bd||r methods of recruitment. A few invitations were multigraphed 
and diffiRbuted, a small advertisement inserted in the local paper, a 
larger hall secured for more frequent meetings. When Hitler himself 
spoke for the first time in the Hofbrduhaus Keller in October, a hundred 
and eleven people were present. The result was to confirm the chairman, 
Karl Harrer, in his belief that Hitler had no talent for public speaking. 
But Hitler persisted and the numbers rose. In October there were a 
hundred and thirty when Hitler spoke on Brest-Litovsk and Versailles, 
a little later there were two hundred. 

At the beginning of 1920 Hitler was put in charge of the Party’s prop- 
aganda and promptly set to work to organize its first mass meeting. By 
the use of clever advertising he got nearly two thousand people into the 
Festsaal of the Hofbrduhaus on 24 February. The principal speaker was a 
Dr, Dingfelder, but it was Hitler who was forcing the pace, much to the 
dislike of Harrer, who resigned from the office of chairman. On 1 April, 
1920, Hitler at last left the Army and devoted all his time to building up 
the Party, control of which he now more and more arrogated to himself. 

Hitler’s and Drexler’s group in Munich was not the only National 
Socialist party. In Bavaria itself there were rival groups, such as Julius 
Streicher’s German Socialist Party and Dr. Dickel’s Workers’ Associ- 
ation in Ausburg, while across the frontier in Austria and in the Sudeten- 
land the pre-war German Social Workers’ Party had been reorganized 
and got in touch with the new Party in Munich. A number of attempts 
had been made in Austria before 1914 to combine a working- 
class movement with a Pan-German nationalist programme. The most 
successful was this Deutschsoziale Arbeiterpartei, founded in 1910 by 
Dr. Walther Riehl, an Austrian lawyer, and a railway engineer named 
Rudolf Jung. In the Austrian elections of 191 1 they succeeded in winning 
three seats in the Reichsrat. The Party’s programme was formulated 
at the Moravian town of Iglau in 1913, and reflected the bitterness of 
the German struggle with the Czechs as well as the attraction of Pan- 
German and anti-Semitic ideas. 

In May, 1918, this Austrian Party adopted the title of D.N.S.A.P. — 
the German National Socialists Workers’ Party — and began to use 
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the Hakenkreuz, the swastika, as its symbol. When the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy was broken up, and a separate Czech State formed, 
the National Socialists set up an inter-State bureau with one branch 
in Vienna, of which Riehl was chairman, and another in the Sudeten- 
land. It was this inter-State bureau which now invited the co^^ration 
of the Bavarian National Socialists, and a Munich delegation attended 
the next joint meeting at Salzburg in August, 1920. Shortly aljpsrwards 
the Munich Party, too, adopted the title of the NationahSocialist 
German Workers" Party. ^ 

Up to August, 1923, when Hitler attended the last of the inter-State 
meetings at Salzburg, there were fairly frequent contacts between these 
different National Socialist groups, but little came of them. Hitler was 
too jealous of his independence to submit to interference from outside, 
and the last meeting of the conference, at Salzburg in 1923, led to Riehl’s 
resignation. 

• Much more important to Hitler was the support he received from 
Major Roehm, on the staff of the Army District Command in Munich. 
Roehm, who was a man of ability and character, however unpleasant, 
exercised considerable influence in the shadowy world of the Freikorps, 
Defence Leagues and political conspiracies. He had actually joined 
the German Workers’ Party before Hitler, for, like Hitler, he saw that 
it would be impossible to recreate a strong, nationalist Germany until 
the alienation of the mass of the people from their old loyalty to the 
Fatherland and the Army could be overcome. Any party which could 
recapture the working classes for a nationalist and militarist allegiance 
interested him. He admired the spirit and toughness of the Communists, 
who were prepared to fight for what they believed in: what he wanted 
was working-class organizations with the same qualities on his own 
side, 

Roehm had little patience with the view that the Army should keep 
out of politics. The Army, he believed, had to go into politics if it 
wanted to create the sort of State which would restore its old privileged 
position, and break with the policy of fulfilling the terms of the Peace 
Treaty. This was a view accepted by only a part of the Officer Corps; 
others, especially among the senior officers, viewed Roehm’s activities 
with mistrust. But there was sufficient sympathy with his aims to allow 
a determined man to use the opportunities of his position to the full. 

When Hitler began to build up the German Workers’ Party, Roehm 
pushed in ex-Freikorps men and ex-servicemen to swell the Party’s 
membership. From these elements the first “strong-arm” squads were 
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formed, the nucleus of the S.A. In December, 1920, Roehm had per- 
suaded his commanding officer, Major-General Ritter von Epp— him- 
self a former Freikorps leader and a member of the Party — to help 
raise the sixty thousand marks needed to buy the Party a weekly paper, 
the Vdlkischer Beobachter.^ It is possible that the secret funds of the 
Army were used to finance this purchase. Above all, Roehm was the 
indispensable link in securing for Hitler the protection, or at least the 
tolerance, of the Army and of the Bavarian Government, which de- 
pended on the local Army Command as the ultimate arbiter of public 
order. Without the unique position of the Army in German, and 
especially in Bavarian, politics-^its ability to extend powerful support 
to the political groups and activities it favoured — Hitler would never 
have been able to exercise with impunity his methods of incitement, 
violence and intimidation. At every step from 1914 to 1945 Hitler’s 
varying relationship to the Army was of the greatest importance to him : 
never more so than in these early years in Munich when, without the 
Army’s patronage, Hitler would have found the greatest difficulty in 
climbing the first steps of his political career. Before his death the Army 
was to learn the full measure of his ingratitude. 

Yet however important this help from outside, the foundation of 
Hitler’s success was his own energy and ability as a political leader. 
Without this, the help would never have been forthcoming, or would 
have produced insignificant results. Hitler’s genius as a politican lay 
in his unequalled grasp of what could be done by propaganda, and his 
flair for seeing how to do it. He had to learn in a hard school, on his 
feet night after night, arguing his case in every kind of hall, from the 
smoke-filled back room of a beer-cellar to the huge auditorium of the 
Zirkus Krone; often, in the early days, in the face of opposition, in- 
difference or amused contempt; learning to hold his audience’s atten- 
tion, to win them over; most important of all, learning to read the minds 
of his audiences, finding the sensitive spots on which to hammer. “He 
could play like a virtuoso on the well-tempered piano of lower middle- 
class hearts, says Dr. Schacht. Behind that virtuosity lay years of 
experience as an agitator and mob orator. Hitler came to know Germany 
and the German people at first hand as few of Germany’s other leaders v 
ever had. By the time he came to power in 1933 there were few towns 
of any size in the Reich where he had not spoken. Here was one great 
advantage Hitler had over nearly all the politicians with whom he had 

^ Best translated as the “Racist Observer.” 

^Hjalmar Schacht: Account Settled (English translation of Abrechnung mit 
Hitler^ London, 1949), page 206. 
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to deal, his immense practical experience of politics, not in the Chan- 
cellery or the Reichstag, but in the street, the level at which elections 
are won, the level at which any politician must be effective if he is to 
carry a mass vote with him. 

Hitler was the greatest demagogue in history. Those who add “only 
a demagogue” fail to appreciate the nature of political power in an age 
of mass politics. As he himself said: “To be a leader, means to be able 
to move masses.”^ 

The lessons which Hitler drew from the activities of the Austrian 
Social Democrats and Lueger’s Christian Socialists were now tried out 
in Munich. Success was far from being automatic. Hitler made mistakes 
and had much to learn before he could persuade people to take him 
seriously, even on the small stage of Bavarian politics. By 1923 he was 
still only a provincial politician, who had not yet made any impact on 
national politics, and the end of 1923 saw the collapse of his movement 
in a fiasco. But Hitler learned from his mistakes, and by the time he came 
to write Mein Kampf in the middle of the 1920s he was able to set down 
quite clearly what he was trying to do, and what were the conditions of 
success. The pages in Mein Kampf in which he discusses the technique 
of mass propaganda and political leadership stand out in brilliant con- 
trast with the turgid attempts to explain his entirely unoriginal political 
ideas. 

The first and most important principle for political action laid down 
by Hitler is : Go to the masses. “The movement must avoid everything 
which may lessen or weaken its power of influencing the masses . . . 
because of the simple fact that no great idea, no matter how sublime 
or exalted, can be realized in practice without the effective power which 
resides in the popular masses.”® 

Since the masses have only a poor acquaintance with abstract ideas, their 
reactions lie more in the domain of the feelings, where the roots of their 

positive as well as their negative attitudes are implanted The emotional 

grounds of their attitude furnish the reason for their extraordinary stability. 
It is always more diflScult to fight against faith than against knowledge. 
And the driving force which has brought about the most tremendous 
revolutions on this earth has never been a body of scientific teaching which 
has gained power over the masses, but always a devotion which has inspired 
them, and often a kind of hysteria which has urged them into action. 
Whoever wishes to win over the masses must know the key that will open the 
door to their hearts. It is not objectivity, which is a feckless attitude, but a 
determined will, backed up by power where necessary,® 

1 Mein Kampf ^ page 474. ® Ibid., page 101. 
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Hitler is quite open in explaining how this is to be achieved. “The 
receptive powers of the masses are very restricted, and their under- 
standing is feeble. On the other hand, they quickly forget. Such being 
the case, all effective propaganda must be confined to a few bare neces- 
sities and then must be expressed in a few stereotyped formulas.”^ Hitler 
had notlung but scorn for the intellectuals who are always looking for 
something new. “Only constant repetition will finally succeed in imprint- 
ing an idea on the memory of a crowd.”^ For the same reason it is better 
to stick to a programme even when certain points in it become out of 
date: “As soon as one point is removed from the sphere of dogmatic 
certainty, the discussion will not simply result in a new and better 
formulation, but may easily lead to endless debates and general con- 
fusion.”® 

When you lie, tell big lies. This is what the Jews do, working on the 
principle, “which is quite true in itself, that in the big lie there is always 
a certain force of credibility; because the broad masses of a nation are 
always more easily corrupted in the deeper strata of their emotional 
nature than consciously or voluntarily, and thus in the primitive sim- 
plicity of their minds they more readily fall victims to the big lie than 
the small lie, since they themselves often tell small lies in little matters, 
but would be ashamed to resort to large-scale falsehoods. It would 
never come into their heads to fabricate colossal untruths and they 
would not believe that others could have the impudence to distort the 
truth so infamously. . . . The grossly impudent lie always leaves traces 
behind it, even after it has been nailed down.”^ 

Above all, never hesitate, never qualify what you say, never concede 
an inch to the other side, paint all your contrasts in black and white. 
This is the “very first condition which has to be fulfilled in every kind 
of propaganda: a systematically one-sided attitude towards every pro- 
blem that has to be dealt with. . . . When they see an uncompromising 
onslaught against an adversary, the people have at all times taken 
this as proof that right is on the side of the active aggressor; but if the 
aggressor should go only halfway and fail to push home his success . . . 
the people will look upon this as a sign that he is uncertain of the 
justice of his own cause.”® 

Vehemence, passion, fanaticism, these are “the great magnetic forces 
which alone attract the great masses; for these masses always respond 
to the compelling force which emanates from absolute faith in the ideas 
put forward, combined' with an indomitable zest to fight for and defend 

^ Mein Kamp, page 159, * Ibid., page 163. ® Ibid., page 383. 

^ Ibid., pages 198-9. ® Ibid., pages 160-1 and 283. 
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them. . . . The doom of a nation can be averted only by a storm of 
glowing passion; but only those who are passionate themselves can 
arouse passion in others.”^ 

Hitler showed a marked preference for the spoken over the written 
word. “The force which ever set in motion the great historical avalanches 
of religious and political movements is the magic power of the spoken 
word. The broad masses of a population are more amenable to the 
appeal of rhetoric than to any other force.”^ The employment of verbal 
violence, the repetition of such words as “smash,” “force,” “ruthless,” 
“hatred,” was deliberate. Hitler’s gestures and the emotional character 
of his speaking, lashing himself up to a pitch of near-hysteria in which 
he would scream and spit out his resentment, had the same effect on an 
audience. Many descriptions have been given of the way in which he 
succeeded in communicating passion to his listeners, so that men 
groaned or hissed and women sobbed involuntarily, if only to relieve 
the tension, caught up in the spell of powerful emotions of hatred and 
exaltation, from which all restraint had been removed. 

It was to be years yet before Hitler was able to achieve this effect on 
the scale of the Berlin Sportpalast audiences of the 1930s, but he had 
already begun to develop extraordinary gifts as a speaker. It was in 
Munich that he learned to address mass audiences of several thousands. 
In Mein Kampf he remarks that the orator’s relationship with his 
audience is the .secret of his art. “He will always follow the lead of the 
great mass in such a way that from the living emotion of his hearers 
the apt word which he needs will be suggested to him and in its turn 
this will go straight to the hearts of his hearers.”® A little later he speaks 
of* the difficulty of overcoming emotional resistance: this cannot be 
done by argument, but only by an appeal ,to the “hidden forces” in 
an audience, an appeal that the orator alone can make. 

Propaganda was not confined to the spoken word. There were the 
posters, always in red, the revolutionary colour, chosen to provoke 
the Left; the swastika and the flag, with its black swastika in a white 
circle on a red background, a design to which Hitler devoted the utmost 
care; the salute, the uniform and the hierarchy of ranks. Mass meetings 
and demonstrations were another device which Hitler borrowed from 
the Austrian Social Democrats. The essential purpose of such meetings 
was to create a sense of power, of belonging to a movement whose 
success was irresistible. Hitler here hit upon a psychological fact which 

^ Mein Kampf, pages 317 and 100. ^ Ibid., page 100. 

3 Ibid., page 391-2. 
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was to prove of great importance in the history of the Nazi movement: 
that violence and terror have their own propaganda value, and that 
the display of physical force attracts as many as it repels. “When our 
political meetings first started,” Hitler writes, “I made it a special point 
to organize a suitable defence squad. . . . Some of them were comrades 
who had seen active service with me; others were young Party members 
who right from the start had been trained and brought up to realize 
that only terror is capable of smashing terror.”^ Defence is an ambiguous 
word to describe such activities, for, as Hitler adds, “the best means of 
defence is attack, and the reputation of our hall-guard squads stamped 
us as a political fighting force and not as a debating society.”^ 

From the first these men were used, not to protect the Nazis’ meetings, 
but to provoke disturbance, if necessary by breaking up other parties’ 
meetings, and to beat-up political opponents as part of a deliberate 
campaign of intimidation. On 4 January, 1921, Hitler told an audience 
in the Kindi Keller: “The National Socialist Movement in Munich will 
in future ruthlessly prevent-— if necessary by force — all meetings or 
lectures that are likely to distract the minds of our fellow countrymen.”^ 
In September of the same year Hitler personally led his followers in 
storming the platform of a meeting addressed by Ballerstedt of the 
federalist Bavarian League. When examined by the police commission 
which enquired into the incident, Hitler replied: “It’s all right. We got 
what we wanted. Ballerstedt did not speak.”^ 

Far from using violence in a furtive underhand way, Hitler gave it 
the widest possible publicity. In this way people were forced to pay 
attention to what he was doing and they were impressed even against 
their will. No government of any determination would have tolerated 
such methods, but the Republican Government in Berlin had virtually 
no authority in Bavaria, and the Bavarian State Government showed 
remarkable complacence towards political terrorism, provided it was 
directed against the Left. 

The “strong-arm” squads were first formed in the summer of 1920, 
imder the command of an ex-convict and watchmaker, Emil Maurice, 
but their definitive organization dates from 3 August, 1921, when a 
so-called “Gymnastic and Sports Division” was set up inside the Party. 
“It is intended,” said the Party proclamation, “to serve as a means for 
bringing our youthful members together in a powerful organization 
for the purpose of utilizing their strength as an oifensive force at the 

^ Mein Kampf, page 406. ® Ibid., page 406. 

®Heiden: History of National Socialism (I-ondon, 1934), page 31, quoting the 
report in the V,B, 

* Ibid. 
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disposal of the movement.”^ The German Government, under pressure 
from the Allies, had ordered the dissolution of the Freikorps and De- 
fence Leagues, and the Nazi Gymnastic and Sports Division was one 
of many camouflages used by Roehm and his friends to keep together 
the disbanded forces. After 5 October, it changed its name to Stur- 
mabteihmg (the S.A., or Storm Section of the Party) and was largely 
composed of ex-Freikorps men, especially from the Ehrhardt Brigade 
and the Organization Consul which had carried out Erzberger’s murder. 
The first S.A. leader, Johann Ulrich Klintzsch, had been one of Ehr- 
hardt’s lieutenants and was for a time in prison in connexion with the 
Erzberger assassination. 

In November, 1921, the S.A. went into action in the so-called Saal- 
schlacht,^ a fierce fight with the Reds in a Nazi meeting at the Hof- 
brSuhaus, which was built up into a Party legend. Next year, in August, 
S.A. formations paraded with swastika flags flying in a demonstration 
of the Patriotic Associations on the Munich Konigsplatz, and a month 
later eight “Hundreds” (Hundertschaften) were organized. The use 
Hitler intended to make of the S.A. was shown in October, 1922, when 
he took eight hundred of his stormtroopers to Coburg for a nationalist 
demonstration, defied the police ban on marching through the town and 
fought a pitched battle in the streets with the Sodalists and Com- 
munists. To have been at Coburg was a much-prized distinction in the 
Nazi Party, and a special medal was later designed for those who had 
taken part in Coburg Day. 


in 

By 1921 it was clear that the Party was developing rapidly away 
from the original conceptions of Harrer and Drexler. Inevitably, 
Hitler’s propaganda methods, his attempt to turn the Party into a mass 
following for himself and to ride roughshod over the other members 
of the committee, produced resentment. Harrer resigned from the 
Party chairmanship in 1920, but this was not the end of the trouble. 
In the early summer of 1921 Hitler spent some time in Berlin, where 
he got into touch with certain of the nationalist groups in the north 
and spoke at the National Club. While he was away from Munich 
the other members of the Party committee, long since thrust into the 
shade, revolted against Hitler’s dictatorship and tried to recapture the 
direction of the Party. The occasion was a proposal to unite with certain 
^ Heiden: History of National Socialism, page 73. * Literally, “Hall Battle.” 
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Other small groups, the most important of which was Brunner^s and 
Streicher’s Glerman Socialist Party. The merger, it was hoped, would 
fetter Hitler’s freedom of action. 

Hitler returned immediately to Munich, and countered the move by 
offering his own resignation. This put the rest of the committee in an 
awkward position, for there was no doubt who had brought the Party 
so far, and who found the Party funds as well as the publicity. The last 
thing they could afford was to let Hitler resign. Hitler, however, far from 
making concessions, demanded dictatorial powers if he was to remain, 
together with the retirement of the committee and a ban on Party nego- 
tiations for six years. In a leaflet defending themselves, Drexler and the 
rest of the committee wrote: 

A lust for power and personal ambition have caused Herr Adolf Hitler to 
return to his post after his six weeks’ absence in Berlin, the other purpose of 
which has not yet been disclosed. He regards the time as ripe for bringing 
dissension and schism into our ranks by means of shadowy people behind 
him, and thus furthering the interests of the Jews and their friends. It grows 
more and more clear that his purpose is simply to use the National Socialist 
Party as a springboard for his own immoral purposes and to seize the 
leadership in order to force the Party on to a different track at the psycho- 
logical moment.^ 

But poor Anton Drexler and his friends were no match for Hitler. 
Drexler was obliged to repudiate the leaflet after Hitler had brought 
a libel suit, and at two extraordinary meetings on 26 July and 29 July, 
1921, Hitler was not only made President, but the statutes were altered 
to give him unlimited power. Drexler was kicked upstairs as Honorary 
President. 

The split between Hitler and the committee went deeper than personal 
antipathy and mistrust. Drexler and Harter had always thought of the 
Party as a workers’ and lower-middle-class Party, radical and anti- 
capitalist as well as nationalist. These ideas were expressed in the pro- 
gramme, with its Twenty-five Points (drawn up by Drexler, Hitler and 
Feder, and adopted in February, 1920), as well as in the name of the 
German National Socialist Workers’ Party. The programme was 
nationalist and anti-Semitic in character, but at the same time came 
out strongly against Capitalism, the trusts, the big industrialists and 
the big landowners. All unearned income was to be abolished (Point 
11); all war profits to be confiscated (12); the State was to take over 
all trusts and share in the profits of large industries (13-14); the big 
^ Quoted in K. Heiden: History of National Socialism^ pages 44-5. 
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department stores were to be communalized and rented to small trades- 
people, while preference in all public supplies was to be given to the 
small trader (16). With this went equally drastic proposals for agrarian 
reform: the expropriation without compensation of land needed for 
national purposes, the abolition of ground rents and the prohibiting 
of land speculation (17). 

There is no doubt that on Drexler’s and Feder's part this represented 
a genuine programme to which they always adhered. Hitler saw it in 
a different light. Although for immediate tactical reasons in 1926 he 
was forced to declare the Party programme unalterable, all programmes 
to Hitler were means to an end, to be taken up or dropped as they 
were needed. “Any idea,” he says in Mein Kampf, “may be a source of 
danger if it be looked upon as an end in itself.”^ Hitler*s own programme 
was much simpler : power, power for himself, for the Party and the nation 
with which he identified himself. In 1920 the Twenty-five Points were 
useful, because they brought support; as soon as the Party had passed 
that stage, however, they became an embarrassment. Hitler was as 
much interested in the working class and the lower middle class as 
Drexler, but he had no more sympathy for them than he had had in 
Vienna: he was interested in them as material for political manipula- 
tion. Their grievances and discontents were the raw stuff of politics, 
a means, but never an end. Hitler had agreed to the Socialist clauses 
of the programme, because in 1920 the German working class and the 
lower middle classes were saturated in a radical anti-capitalism; such 
phrases were essential for any politician who wanted to attract their 
support. But they remained phrases. What Hitler himself meant by 
Socialism can be illustrated by a speech he made on 28 July, 1922. 
“Whoever is prepared to make the national cause his own to such an 
extent that he knows no higher ideal than the welfare of his nation; 
whoever has understood our great national anthem, Deutschland^ 
Deutschland iiber alles, to mean that nothing in the wide world sur- 
passes in his eyes this Germany, people and land, land and people — 
that man is a Socialist.”^ 

The situation repeated itself in 1930 when Otto Strasser and his 
friends left the Party, complaining bitterly that they had been deceived 
in their belief that it was a radical and socialist movement. 

For the same reasons Hitler was not prepared to limit membership 
of the Party to any one class. All forms of discontent were grist to his 
mill; there was as much room in his Party for the unemployed ex-ofi[icer 

^ Mein Kampf, page 184. 

2 Adolf Hitlers Reden (Deutscher Volksverlag, Munich, 1934), page 32. 
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like Goering and Hess, or the embittered intellectual like Rosenberg 
and Goebbels, as for the working man who refused to join a trade union 
or the small shopkeeper who wanted to smash the windows of the big 
Jewish department stores. Ambition, resentment, envy, avidity for 
power and wealth — in every class — ^these were the pow^ful motive 
forces Hitler sought to harness. He was prepared to be all things to all 
men, because to him all men represented only one thing, a means to 
power. The character of the following Hitler was beginning to collect 
in Munich, no less than the methods by which he attracted it, shocked 
the prim, old-fashioned prejudices of Drexler and his friends, but they 
had no weapons with which to fight against his combination of energy 
and unscrupulousness, backed by the argument of success. On his side 
Hitler did not conceal his contempt for those he described in Mein 
Kampf as “antiquated theorists whose practical success is in inverse 
proportion to their wisdom.”^ 

The committee which had hitherto controlled the Party was now 
swept away — ^Hitler had long since ceased to attend its meetings. The 
new president put in Max Amann, the ex-sergeant-major of the List 
Regiment, to run the business side of the Party, and Dietrich Eckart as 
editor of the Volkischer Beobachter, The power of making all big deci- 
sions he kept in his own hands. The dismal back’ room at the Ster- 
neckerbrau which had served as a committee-room was abandoned for 
new and larger offices at 12, Comeliusstrasse. Bit by bit they accumu- 
lated office furniture, files, a typewriter and a telephone. By February, 
1923, they were able to bring out the Volkischer Beobachter as a daily, 
with editorial ofiices at 39, Schellingstrasse. 

Hitler worked in these early years in Munich as he had never worked 
before; it was only sheer hard work that could create the illusion of 
success. But it was work which suited him: his hours were irregular, 
he was his own master, his life was spent in talking, he lived in a whirl 
of self-dramatization, and the gap between his private dream-world 
and his outer life had been narrowed, however slightly. 

Until the end of his life Hitler continued to look back and recall 
these early years of the Nazi movement with pride as the heroic period 
of the Party’s struggle, the Kampf zeit. In January, 1932, he said: 

I cast my eyes back to the time when with six other unknown men I founded 
this association, when I spoke before eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
twenty, thirty, fifty persons. When I recall how after a year I had won 
sixty-four members for the movement, I must confess that that which has 
^ Mein Kampf ^ page 301, 
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today been created, when a stream of millions is flowing into our movement, 
represents something unique in German history. The bourgeois parties 
have had seventy years to work in. Where is the organization which in 
seventy years has achieved what we have achieved in barely twelve?^ 

This was the “miracle’* of National Socialism. “And it is truly a 
miracle to trace this development of our movement. To posterity it 
will appear like a fairy-tale. A people is shattered and then a small 
company of men arises and begins an Odyssey of wanderings, which 
begins in fanaticism, which in fanaticism pursues its course. 

Who were the men with whom Hitler began his “Odyssey” in 
Munich? One of the most important w‘as Ernst Roehm, a man for 
whom soldiering was his whole life and who had little but contempt for 
anything outside it. “From my childhood I had only one thought and 
wish— to be a soldier.” These are the opening words of his Memoirs. 
Roehm was too independent and had too much the unruly temper of a 
soldier of fortune to fit easily into the rigid pattern of the Reichswehr: 
he had finally to resign his commission in 1923. None the less he pro- 
vided an invaluable link with the Army authorities, even after his resig- 
nation, and more than any other man it was he who created the S.A. 

Two other ex-officers may be mentioned with Roehm. Rudolf Hess, 
the son of a German merchant, who had been born in Alexandria, 
was seven years younger than Hitler. He had served for part of the war 
in the same regiment as Hitler before becoming a pilot in the Air Force. 
Now a student at the University of Munich, he won a prize for an essay 
on the theme: “How Must the Man be Constituted who will Lead 
Germany back to Her Old Heights?” Hess, a solemn and stupid young 
man who took politics with great seriousness, conceived a deep admira- 
tion for Hitler and became his secretary and devoted follower. It was 
through Hess that Hitler came into touch with the geopolitical theories 
of Karl Haushofer, a former general who had become a professor at 
Munich University. 

A very different figure from the humourless Hess was Hermann 
Goering, the last commander of the crack Richthofen Fighter Squadron 
and holder of Germany’s highest decoration for bravery under fire, 
the Pour le Merite, Four years younger than Hitler, he had come to 
Munich in 1921 with no very clear purpose, but nominally to study at 
the University. In the autumn of 1922 he too heard Hitler speak, was 
attracted to the movement, and shortly afterwards took Kiintzsch’s 
place as commander of the S.A. 

^ Speech at the Industrie Klub, Diisseldorf, 27 January, 1932: Baynes: vol. I, 
page 824. 

® Hitler at Munich, 8 November, 1935. Ibid., page 138. 
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Like Roehm, Gottfried Feder and Dietrich Eckart had joined the 
German Workers’ Party before Hitler. Both were men of some education 
and well known in Munich. Feder was a civil engineer by profession, 
with unorthodox ideas about economics and the abolition of “interest 
slavery” which he preached with the persistence of a crank. Feder made 
a great impression on Hitler, who writes in admiration of him in Mein 
KampP-\ he lost influence, however, and after the Nazi’s rise to power 
remained in obscurity in Munich. Dietrich Eckart was considerably 
older than Hitler, a not very successful journalist, poet and playwright, 
a Bavarian character, fond of beer, food and talk, a great hdbitui of 
such places as the Brennessel wine-cellar in Schwabing. Eckart was a 
friend of Roehm, with violent nationalist, anti-democratic and anti- 
clerical opinions, a racist with an enthusiasm for Nordic folk-lore and 
a taste for Jew-baiting. At the end of the war he owned a scurrilous 
little sheet called Auf gut' Deutsch and became the editor of the Vdlki- 
scher Beobachter, Eckart was a man who had read widely — he had 
translated “Peer Gynt” into German and had a passion for Schopen- 
hauer. He talked well even when he was fuddled with beer, and un- 
doubtedly had a big influence on the younger and still very raw Hitler. 
He lent him books, corrected his style of expression in speaking and 
writing, and took him around with him. It was Eckart who first intro- 
duced Hitler to Berchtesgaden, where they used sometimes to go to 
stay at the Platterhof on the Obersalzberg. Eckart had a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances, amongst them the wealthy piano manu- 
facturers, the Bechsteins. Frau H61ene Bechstein took a great liking to 
Hitler, and he stayed with her when he visited Berlin in the summer 
of 1921 . Frau Bechstein gave parties for people to meet the new prophet, 
found money for the Party and later visited him in prison. It was through 
Eckart again, who was a member of the Thule Society — ostensibly 
interested in Nordic mythology but meddling also in political conspiracy 
— that Hitler met Hess and Rosenberg. 

Alfred Rosenberg was a refugee of German descent from the Baltic 
town of Reval. He had been trained as an architect in Moscow, but 
had fled to escape the Revolution. Through Rosenberg, who succeeded 
Eckart as the editor of the Volkischer Beobachter in 1923, Hitler came 
into touch with a group of passionately anti-Bolshevik and anti-Semitic 
Russian emigres, the most important of whom was General Skoro- 
padski, the German-appointed Governor of the Ukraine in 1918. 
Skoropadski, his so-called “Press-agent,” Dr. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, 

^ Hitler is also said to have clipped his long straggling moustache to the famous 
toothbrush in imitation of Feder. 
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and others of the group used the Volkischer Beobachter for their White 
Russian propaganda. General Biskupski is said to have been one of the 
paper’s principal financial supporters. Another of this group, Scheubner- 
Richter, a Gemaan from East Prussia, who had acted as a wartime 
Russian agent in Constantinople before coming over to the Germans, 
was one of Hitler’s intimates and was shot at his side in the un- 
successful Munich putsch of November, 1923. 

Rosenberg and Eckart probably had the greatest influence on Hitler 
in his early years. The fact that Rosenberg had been trained as an arclii- 
tect impressed the man who had failed to get into the Vienna Academy, 
while his pedantic and laborious discussion of questions of race and 
culture (later published in Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts) led Hitler 
to see in him the heir to the mantle of Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
and the great prophet of the new racist Weltanschauung.^ In the summer 
of 1923, Hitler visited Hans Wahnfried, the home of the Wagner family 
in Bayreuth. For Hitler this was holy ground. He impressed Winnifried 
Wagner and captivated the aged Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who 
had married one of Wagner’s daughters and who wrote to him after- 
wards: “My faith in the Germans had never wavered for a moment, 
but my hope, I must own, had sunk to a low ebb. At one stroke you 
have transformed the state of my soul.”® 

Friedelind Wagner, the musician’s granddaughter, remembers him 
as a young man “in Bavarian leather breeches, short, thick woollen 
socks, a red-blue-checked shirt and a short blue jacket that bagged 
about his unpadded skeleton. His sharp cheekbones stuck out over 
hallow, pasty cheeks, and above them was a pair of unnaturally bright- 
blue eyes. There was a half-starved look about him, but something 
else too, a sort of fanatical look.”® Later, he was to become a frequent 
visitor to Wahnfried. 

Two years after the Volkischer Beobachter had been bought for him. 
Hitler made it into a daily. This required money. Most of it was pro- 
vided by Frau Gertrud von Seidlitz, a Baltic lady who had shares in 
Finnish paper mills, while Putzi Hanfstaengl, a son of the rich Munich 
family of art publishers, advanced a loan of a thousand dollars. Hanf- 
staengl, who had been educated at Harvard, not only took Hitler into 
his own home — ^where he delighted him by his piano-playing, especially 

^ The tragedy of Rosenberg, pathetically illustrated in the Memoirs he wrote in 
Nuremberg Prison, was actually to have believed in the Nazi Weltanschauung. 
Hitler seems to have felt a certain contemptuous loyalty for him even later when he 
was buffeted about helplessly in the struggle for power in the Party, and protected 
him against the malice of his enemies. 

2 Quoted in Heiden: Der Fuehrer, page 198. 

®FViedelind Wagner: The Royal Family of Bayreuth (London, 1948), page 8. 
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of Wagner — ^but introduced him to a number of other well-to-do 
Munich families, including the Bruckmanns, another firm of Munich 
publishers. 

Like the Bechsteins, the Bruckmanns were charmed and made into 
friends for life. But Hitler could be highly disconcerting in company. 
Ill at ease on any formal social occasion, he cleverly exploited his own 
awkwardness. He deliberately behaved in an exaggerated and eccentric 
fashion, arriving late and leaving unexpectedly, either sitting in osten- 
tatious silence or forcing everyone to listen to him by shouting and 
making a speech. A description of him by a fellow guest at a party in 
1923 is quoted by Konrad Heiden: 

Hitler had sent word to his hostess that he had to attend an important : 
meeting and would not arrive until late: I think it was about eleven o’clock. 
He came, none the less, in a very decent blue suit and with an extravagantly 
large bouquet of roses, which he presented to his hostess as he kissed her 
hand. While he was being introduced, he wore the expression of a public 
prosecutor at an execution. I remember being struck by his voice when he 
thanked the lady of the house for tea or cakes, of which, incidentally, he ate 
an amazing quantity. It was a remarkably emotional voice, and yet it made 
no impression of conviviality or intimacy but rather of harshness. However, 
he said hardly anj^ing but sat there in silence for about an hour; apparently 
he was tired. Not until the hostess was so incautious as to let fall a remark 
about the Jews, whom she defended in a jesting tone, did he begin to speak 
and then he spoke without ceasing. After a while he thrust back his chair 
and stood up, still speaking, or rather yelling, in such a powerful penetrating 
voice as I have never heard from anyone else. In the next room a child woke 
up and began to cry. After he had for more than half an hour delivere*^ a 
quite witty but very one-sided oration on the Jews, he suddenly broke off, 
went up to his hostess, begged to be excused and kissed her hand as he took 
his leave. The rest of the company, who apparently had not pleased him, 
were only vouchsafed a curt bow from the doorway.^ 

As Heiden remarks, no one who was at that party ever forgot Adolf 
Hitler. 

There were other less reputable or less presentable companions: 
Heinrich Hoffmann, who was to become the one man allowed to photo- 
graph Hitler; Max Amann, Hitler’s tough, rude, but reliable business 
manager and publisher; Christian Weber, a former horse-trader, of 
great physical strength, who had worked as a “chucker-out” at ‘*Do- 
nisl’s,” a disreputable Munich dive, and whose social life consisted in 
drinking endless seidels of beer; Ulrich Graf, Hitler’s personal body- 
guard, a butcher’s apprentice and amateur wrestler, with a great taste 
^ Heiden: Hitler, a Biography (London, 1936), pages 102-3. 


t.H. — c’ 
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for brawling. Roehm’s own reputation — ^his homosexuality was later 
to become notorious — ^was none too good; nor was that of Herman 
Esser, the only speaker in those early days who for a time rivalled Hitler. 
Esser was a young man to whom Hitler openly referred as a scoundrel. 
He boasted of sponging on his numerous mistresses and made a 
speciality of digging up Jewish scandals, the full stories of which in all 
their scabrous details were published in the Volkischer Beobachter. 
Esser*s only competitor was Julius Streicher, an elementary-school 
teacher in Nuremberg, who excelled in a violent and crude anti-Semit- 
ism. In 1923 Streicher founded Ber Sturmer (The Stormtrooper), in 
which he published fantastic accounts of Jewish ritual murders, of the 
Jewish world conspiracy revealed in the so-called “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,” and of Jewish sexual crimes. Hitler’s success in per- 
suading Streicher to break away from the Germ,^n Socialist Party 
and join the Nazis with his Nuremberg following was a minor triumph, 
and in Mein Kampf he goes out of his way to express his gratitude to 
Streicher. These were the men with whom the “miracle” of National 
Sociahsm was accomplished. 

How Hitler managed to make a living at this time is far from clear. 
In the leaflet which was drawn up by the dissident members of the 
Committee in July, 1921, this was one of the principal points of accusa- 
tion against Hitler: “If any member asks him how he lives and what 
was his former profession, he always becomes angry and excited. Up to 
now no answer has been supplied to these questions. So his conscience 
cannot be clear, especially as his excessive intercourse with ladies, to 
whom he often describes himself as the King of Munich, costs a great 
deal of money.” 

During the libel action to which this led. Hitler was asked to tell the 
court exactly how he lived. Did he, for instance, receive money for his 
speeches? “If I speak for the National Socialist Party,” Hitler replied, 
“I take no money for myself. But I also speak for other organizations, 
such as the German National Defence and Offensive League, and then, 
of course, I accept a fee. I also have my midday meal with various Party 
comrades in turn. I am further assisted to a modest extent by a few 
Party comrades.”^ Hitler was obviously embarrassed by these enquiries, 
for Hess was put up to write an open letter to the Volkischer Beobachter 
assuring its readers that the leader, on this side too, was beyond 
reproach. 

The probable answer is that Hitler was as careless about money as 
^ Heiden: Hitler, pages 96-7. 
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he had been in Vienna, that he lived from hand to mouth and bothered 
very little about who was going to pay for the next meal. Up to 1929 
he continued to occupy one or two rooms in a poorish street near the 
River Isar (No. 41 Thierschstrasse). He habitually wore an old and 
dirty trench-coat, or a cheap raincoat, and troubled little about his 
personal appearance or comforts. There was more than a touch of 
Austrian Schlamperei about Hitler; in matters of everyday life he was 
incapable of orderly routine or discipline, able to screw himself up to 
remarkable exertions, and then as suddenly relapsing into lethargy 
and a moody indifference. 

To begin with, the Party, too, was run in the same casual way. Up 
to a point this was due to lack of funds and the consequent need to 
depend upon part-time help. Kurt Ludecke, one of the early Nazis, 
says in his memoirs: 

The organization lived from day to day financially, with no treasury to draw 
on for lecture-hall rents, printing costs, or the thousand-and-one expenses 
which threatened to swamp us. The only funds we could count on were 
membership dues, which were small, merely a drop in the bucket. Collec- 
tions at mass meetings were sometimes large, but not to be relied on. Once 
in a while a Nazi sympathizer would make a special contribution, and in a 
few cases these gifts were really substantial. But we never had money enough. 
Everything demanded outlays that were, compared to our exchequer, 
colossal. Many a time, posting the placards for some world-shattering 
meeting, we lacked money to pay for the poster.^ 

Undoubtedly Hitler received contributions from those who sym- 
pathized with the aims of his Party, but their amount and importance 
have been exaggerated. Hermann Aust, a Munich industrialist who gave 
evidence at the Court of Enquiry held after the putsch of November, 
1923, told the judge that he had introduced Hitler to a number of 
Bavarian business men and industrialists who had asked Hitler to speak 
to meetings in the Herrenkluh and in the Merchants Hall at Munich. 
As a result several of those present gave Aust donations for the move- 
ment, which he passed on to Hitler. Amongst others who are mentioned 
as subscribers are the Bechsteins, von Borsig, the big locomotive manu- 
facturer (whom Hitler met at the National Club in Berlin), and Grandel, 
a factory owner in Augsburg. In 1923, when Hitler and LudendorfF 
were working together, Fritz Thyssen, the chairman of the big United 
Steelworks (Vereinigte Stahlwerke), gave them a hundred thousand 
gold marks, but such gifts were very rare in these early days. 

There was a persistent rumour at the time, spread by their opponents, 

^ Kurt Ludecke: 1 Knew Hitler (London, 1938), page 78. 
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that the Nazis were financed by the French, but no concrete evidence 
has been produced to support this charge. As Hitler was passionately 
.opposed to the particularist movement which the French wanted to 
encourage in order to weaken Germany, it seems unlikely that they 
would ever have considered supporting him, although it is possible that 
some of the funds which the French are said to have made available to 
other Bavarian parties may have found their way indirectly into Nazi 
hands. Some money certainly reached Hitler from abroad and proved 
of great value when the inflation pushed the exchange rate to fantastic 
heights. Hanfstaengf s loan of a thousand dollars represented a princely 
sum. In 1924 Kurt Ludecke tried to raise money from Henry Ford, 
but without success. Not until considerably later did Hitler succeed 
in touching the big political funds of the German industrialists in the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland: in fact, the Nazi Party was launched on very 
slender resources. 


IV 

The situation in Germany failed to improve with the passage of time. 
Four years after the end of the war Germany was still a sick, distracted 
and divided nation. A considerable section of the community was 
irreconcilable in its attitude to the Republican Government and re- 
pudiated the idea of loyalty to the existing r6gime. Only eighteen months 
after the establishment of the Republic, the parties which supported 
it lost heavily in the elections of June, 1920, to the extremists of both 
Right and Left. The Social Democrats and the Democrats lost half 
the votes they had polled in January, 1919, and saw the parties to the 
left and right of them increase their support in the same degree. Even 
more serious was the undisguised partiality shown by the Law Courts, 
by many officials and by the Army when it was a question of intimida- 
tion, or even murder, practised by the extremists of the Right and 
directed against the Republic. 

In 1921, following the murder of Erzberger on 26 August, the Wirth 
Government tried to assert its authority. The Kahr Ministry in Bavaria 
was obliged to give way over the dissolution of the Einwohnerwehr^ 
and the para-miHtary organizations, and eventually yielded its place 
to a ministry formed by Count Lerchenfeld, a man of moderate views 
who tried to support the government in Berlin. This was in September, 
1921. The new Bavarian Government forced Hitler to serve at least one 

^ The so-called “Citizens’ Defence” which Roehm had helped to organize and arm. 
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of the three months’ imprisonment to which he had been sentenced for 
breaking up Ballerstedt’s meeting (24 June-27 July, 1922), and showed 
itself much less friendly to the extremists than its predecessor had been. 

But events were on the side of the extremists. In April, 1921, the 
Allies had fixed the figure for reparations to be paid by Germany at 
132 thousand million gold marks, or £6,600 million, while in October 
the League of Nations had overridden the recent plebiscite held in 
Upper Silesia in order to give the Poles a larger and more valuable 
share of former German territory. The policy of fulfilling the terms of 
the Peace Treaty advocated by Wirth and Rathenau found little support 
in the face of such bleak facts. In June, 1922, an attempt was made on 
the life of Scheidemann, the man who had proclaimed the Republic, 
and on 24 June Walther Rathenau, ChanceEor Wirth’s right-hand 
man and Foreign Minister, was shot dead in the street. Meanwhile a 
new and ominous development became more prominent, the fall in 
the value of the German mark. The mark, which at the end of 1918, 
had stood at the rate of four to the dollar, had dropped to seventy-five 
by the summer of 1921. In the summer of 1922 the dollar was worth 
four hundred marks, by the beginning of 1923 more than seven thou- 
sand. The inflation was under way, a further factor undermining sta- 
bility and adding to the difficulties of the Government, which was forced 
to ask the Allies for a moratorium on reparation payments. 

After the assassination of Rathenau the Wirth Government passed 
a special Law for the Protection of the Republic prescribing heavy 
penalties for terrorism. There was a loud outcry from the Right in 
Bavaria, and the Lerchenfeld Government was put under strong pres- 
sure to issue an emergency decree virtually suspending the operation 
of the new law in Bavaria. This was more than the Reich Government 
could tolerate, and Lerchenfeld was forced to promise the withdrawal 
of his decree. Thereupon a new agitation broke out in Bavaria, while 
Roehm, Poehner and Dr. Pittinger, head of the Bund Bayern md Reich, 
the biggest of the anti-republican leagues, planned a coup d^dtat to over- 
throw the governments in Munich and Berlin, in which Hitler’s National 
Socialists were to march with the rest and to which the Bavarian District 
Command of the Reichswehr was to give its support. 

These plans came to nothing, but the Right-wing parties in Bavaria 
were unappeased, and on 8 November, 1922, Lerchenfeld was obliged 
to resign in favour of a new Bavarian Minister-President, Eugen von 
Knilling. Giirtner, a man notorious for his nationalist sympathies, 
was made Bavarian Minister of Justice, and on 16 November the Bava- 
rian Right-wing organizations united their forces in the Vereinigte 
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Vaterlaendische Verbaende, the Union of Patriotic Societies. At the same 
time the extremists of the Nationalist Party in the north broke away 
to form a new German Racial Freedom Party {Deutschvoelkische 
Freiheitspartei), Ludendorff, a rabid nationalist who had been the 
military dictator of wartime Germany, and who now lived at Lud- 
wigshbhe in Bavaria, provided a link between the Freiheitspartei and 
the anti-republican forces of the south. The success of Mussolini’s 
March on Rome in October, 1922, offered an example and a happy 
augury for the success of a similar attempt in Germany. 

Hitler had taken an active part in the agitation against the Law for 
Protection of the Republic. Nazi Party formations, including the S.A., 
had paraded on the Kdnigsplatz on 11 August, 1922, in a big mass 
demonstration organized by the Patriotic Association, at which Hitler 
himself had been the chief speaker. He had been ready to march in 
the abortive putsch which Pittinger was to have organized, and the 
National Socialists had agreed to join the Union of Patriotic Societies 
founded in November. 

At this point, however, a conflict began to develop between Hitler 
and the Bavarian authorities which supplies the key to the confused 
events of the twelve months that follow between November, 1922, and 
November, 1923. Three issues were involved. The first was the extent 
to which the quarrel between Bavaria and the Reich Government in 
Berlin should be pursued. The second was the political use to be made 
of this quarrel, whether to secure increased autonomy for Bavaria and 
the restoration of the Bavarian monarchy, even perhaps — as the extreme 
particularists hoped — separation from North Germany and union with 
Austria in a Catholic South German State; or, as Hitler demanded, to 
overthrow the Republican Government in Berlin and establish a 
nationalist regime in its place without impairing the unity and cen- 
tralization of power in the Reich. The third was the part to be played 
by Hitler and the National Socialists in these developments, whether 
they were to continue in the role of useful auxiliaries for the Bavarian 
Government and its supporters, the “respectable” Bavarian Peoples’ 
Party; or to take the lead in a revolutionary movement to sweep out 
the “November Criminals” in Berlin, with Hitler as its political director 
and pacemaker. 

The issues were never stated as baldly and simply as this at the time, 
for obvious reasons. On his side, Hitler had neither the following nor 
the resources to act on his own. He could only influence events if he 
could persuade the Bavarian State Government, the other nationalist 
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groups in Bavaria and the Bavarian Command of the Army to go along 
with him. However much he might rage against all these in private, he 
was forced to be conciliatory and try to win them over. On their side, 
the Bavarian authorities, while often embarrassed and irritated by 
Hitler, especially by his claim to be treated as an equal partner, recog- 
nized his usefulness as an agitator, and were anxious to keep control 
over the small but politically dangerous Nazi Party. The Bavarian 
Government was in fact divided on the policy to be adopted towards 
the Nazis. While the Minister of the Interior, Franz Schweyer, was 
hostile and had already proposed Hitler’s deportation to Austria, the 
new Minister-President, Knilling, and the Minister of Justice, Giirtner, 
saw in the Nazi movement a force to be put to good use, if it could 
only be kept in hand. Moreover, the Bavarian authorities, by contrast 
with Hitler, were themselves uncertain how far they wanted to push 
their quarrel with Berlin and what was to be made of it, changing course 
several times and frequently disagreeing among themselves. Indeed, 
Hitler was one of the few men in Bavaria who saw clearly what he 
wanted, but he lacked the power to impose his views on those in author- 
ity, and so had either to dissemble and compromise, or run the risk 
of outstripping his own strength. 

The latent conflict between Hitler and the men who possessed the 
power to put his plans into operation began to appear before the end 
of 1922. On his release from prison at the end of July, Hitler became 
more and more unrestrained in his speeches. On 18 September he told 
the audience in the Zirkus Krone: 

We want to call to account the November Criminals of 1918, It cannot be 
that two million Germans should have fallen in vain and that afterwards 
one should sit down as friends at the same table with traitors. No, we do not 
pardon, we demand — vengeance! The dishonouring of the nation must 
cease. For betrayers of the Fatherland and informers, the gallows is the 
proper place.^ 

In November he was saying; 

The Marxists taught — ^If you will not be my brother, I will bash your skull in. 
Our motto shall be — If you will not be a German, I will bash your skull in. 
For we are convinced that we cannot succeed without a struggle. We have 
to fight with ideas, but, if necessary, also with our fists.^ 

This same month of November, Schweyer, the Minister of the Interior, 
sent for Hitler and warned him against the consequences of the in- 

1 Hitler at Munich, 18 September, 1922. Baynes: vol. I, page 107. 

2 Hiller at Munich in November, 1922, reported in the V.B, for 22 November; 
Prange: page 122. 
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flammatory propaganda he was conducting. In particular ] 
dispel any illusion that the police would not fire if he a 
resort to force. When Hitler, in a state of excitement, she 
Minister, I give you my word of honour, never as long £ 
I make a putsch,^' Schweyer replied: “All respect to yc 
honour, but if you go on making such speeches as you have 1: 
the stream will one day burst loose of its own accord . . . ; 
swim with it.”^ At the end of November Hitler's most im 
with the Army, Roehm, was removed from his position 
to Major-General Epp, the commander of the infantry force 
He was placed instead on the staff of the G.O.C. in Bava 
von Lossow, who had been appointed by the High Comma 
to restrain the Munich garrison from the sort of dangeroui 
in which Roehm had been engaging. 

In the months that followed neither the Bavarian < 
nor the Bavarian Command of the Army showed the leasi 
to let this young agitator, who sometimes behaved as if ] 
out of his mind, dictate the policy they were to pursue. Ye 
sisted in courting one rebuff after another. Why was he sc 
Partly, no doubt, it was due to his innate ambition and 
partly to an overestimate of his own importance and mis 
the political situation in Bavaria. But there was somethin! 
powerfully influenced him: the belief that the circumstar 
presented an opportunity to overthrow the existing regime 
not recur; the suspicion that unless they were hustled and 
ac^tion the Bavarian authorities might let this opportunity ! 
fear all the time that the quarrel between Munich and 1 
be patched up and a deal concluded from which he would ‘ 
The mistakes Hitler made in 1923 sprang from the frettini 
of a man who saw his chance, but lacked the means to take i 
and so fell into the trap of over-reaching himself. 

Nazism was a phenomenon which throve only in condi 
order and insecurity. While these had been endemic in G( 
i since the defeat of 1918, two new factors made their ap 
1 1923 which brought the most highly industrialized cour 
tinental Europe to the verge of economic and political dis 
the occupation of the Ruhr and the collapse of the mark. 

By the autumn of 1922 the negotiations on reparatio 
between Germany and the allied Powers had reached a c 
^ Heiden: Der Fuehrer ^ page 129. 
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view ctf the economic difficulties of the country, the German Govern- 
ment professed itself unable to continue paying reparations and 
requested a moratorium. The French Government of Poincar6 refused 
to make any concession. Convinced that Germany could perfectly well 
afford to pay, if she wanted to, Pomcar6 used the technical excuse of a 
German default in deliveries of timber to move French troops into the 
industrial district of the Ruhr on 11 January, 1923. The occupation of the 
Ruhr amounted to the application of economic sanctions against Ger- 
many, and rapidly turned into a trial of strength between the two coun- 
tries. The Ruhr was the industrial heart of Germany: after the loss of 
Upper Silesia it accounted for eighty per cent of Germany’s steel and 
pig-iron production and more than eighty per cent of her coal. To cut off 
these resources from the rest of Germany, as the French proceeded to do, 
was to bring the economic life of the whole country to a standstill. 
Such a prospect in no way deterred Poincar6. By the rigorous applica- 
tion of the letter of the Treaty of Versailles, he appeared to be aiming 
at a substitute for that policy of breaking up the Reich which France 
had failed to impose at the end of the war. The support which the 
French gave to the highly suspect separatist movement for the 
establishment of an independent Rhineland added colour to this 
belief. 

The result of the French occupation was to unite the German people 
as they had never been united since the early days of the war. The Ger- 
man Government called for a campaign of passive resistance, which 
was waged with great bitterness on both sides, and soon extended to 
the French and Belgian zones of occupation in the Rhineland. Before 
long, passive resistance became a state of undeclared war in which the 
weapons on one side were strikes, sabotage and guerilla warfare, and 
on the other arrests, deportations and economic blockade. 

The occupation of the Ruhr gave the final touch to the deterioration 
of the mark. By 1 July, 1923, the rate of exchange with the dollar had 
risen to a hundred and sixty thousand marks; by 1 August to a million; 
by 1 November to a hundred and thirty thousand million. The collapse 
of the currency not only meant the end of trade, bankrupt businesses, 
food shortage in the big cities and unemployment: it had the effect, 
which is the unique quality of economic catastrophe, of reaching down 
to and touching every single member of the community in a way which 
no political event can. The savings of the middle classes and working 
classes were wiped out at a single blow with a ruthlessness which no 
revolution could ever equal; at the same time the purchasing power of 
wages was reduced to nothing. Even if a man worked till he dropped, 
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it was impossible to buy enough clothes for his family — and work, 
in any case, was not to be found. 

Whatever the cause of this phenomenon — and there were sections of 
the community, among them the big industrialists and landowners, who 
profited by it and sought to perpetuate its progress in their own inter- 
ests — ^the result of the inflation was to undermine the foundations of 
German society in a way Y/hkt neither the war, nor the revolution of 
November, 1918, nor the Treaty of Versailles had ever done. The real 
revolution in Germany was the inflation, for it destroyed not only 
proparty and money, but faith in property and the meaning of money. 
The violence of Hitlor’s denunciations of the corrupt, Jew-ridden system 
which had allowed all this to happen, the bitterness of his attacks on the 
Versailles settlement and on the Republican Government which had 
accepted it, found an echo in the misery and despair of large classes of 
the G^man nation. 

Hitler saw the opportunity clearly enough, but it was more difficult to 
see how to take advantage of it and turn the situation to his own profit. 
Despite the growth of the Party and the S.A., it was still a provincial 
South German movement, with neither support nor organization out- 
side Bavaria. The National Socialists had not got the strength to 
overthrow the Republic on their own. They could do that only if Hitler 
succeeded in uniting all the nationalist and anti-republican groups in 
Bavaria, and if he succeeded in securing the patronage of more powerful 
forces — of which the most obvious was the Bavarian State Government 
and the Bavarian District Command of the Army — for a march on 
Berlin. Hitler devoted his energies throughout 1923 to achieving these 
two objectives. 

All the time, however, he was oppressed by anxiety lest events should 
outstrip him. In the early months of 1923 he was afraid lest the French 
occupation of the Ruhr might unite Germany behind the Government. 
Hitler had no use for national unity if he was not in a position to exploit 
it : the real enemy was not in the Ruhr, but in Berlin. In the Volkischer 
Beobachter he wrote: “So long as a nation does not do away with the 
assassins within its borders, no external successes can be possible. While 
written and spoken protests are directed against France, the real deadly 
enemy of the German people lurks within the walls of the nation. . . . 
Down with the November criminals, with all their nonsense about a 
United Front.” 

With the tide of national feeling running high against the French, and 
in support of the Government’s call for resistance, this was an unpopular 
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I BEGAN THIS BOOK with two questions in mind. The first, suggested 
by much that was said at the Nuremberg Trials, was to discover how 
great a part Hitler played in the history of the Third Reich and whether 
Goering and the other defendants were exaggerating when they claimed 
that under the Nazi regime the will of one man, and of one man alone, 
was decisive. This led to the second and larger question: if the picture 
of Hitler given at Nuremberg was substantially accurate, what were the 
gifts Hitler possessed which enabled him first to secure and then to 
maintain such power. I determined to reconstruct, so far as I was 
able, the course of his life from his birth in 1889 to his death in 1945, in 
the hope that this would enable me to offer an account of one of the ; 
most puzzling and remarkable careers in modern history. 

The book is cast, therefore, in the form of an historical narrative, 
interrupted only at one point by a chapter in which I have tried to 
present a portrait of Hitler on the eve of his greatest triumphs (Chapter 
Seven). I have not attempted to write a history of Germany, nor a study 
of government and society under the Nazi regime. My theme is not 
dictatorship, but the dictator, the personal power of one man, although 
it may be added that for most of the years between 1933 and 1945 this is 
identical with the most important part of the history of the Third Reich. 
Up to 1934 the interest lies in the means by which Hitler secured power 
in Germany. After 1934 the emphasis shifts to foreign policy and 
ultimately to war, the means by which Hitler sought to extend his power 
outside Germany. If at times, especially between 1938 and 1945, the 
figure of the man is submerged beneath the complicated narrative of 
politics and war, this corresponds to Hitler’s own sacrifice of his private 
life (which was meagre and uninteresting at the best of times) to the 
demands of the position he had created for himself. In the last year of 
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liis life, however, as his empire begins to crumble, the true nature of the 
man is revealed again in all its naked ugliness. 

In the normal course of events it is a long time before the historian 
can secure access to the sort of evidence which chance has made avail- 
able within a few years of the overthrow of the Third Reich. At the end 
of the war the German State ceased to exist, and a great part of its 
secret archives fell into the hands of the victorious Allies, a unique event 
in the history of a Great Power. Moreover, the trial of the surviving 
German leaders before the International Tribunal at Nuremberg 
brought to light the most important items of evidence much more 
quickly than could be expected from the systematic publication of the 
archives which has now begun but must necessarily take time. Chance 
has also favoured the historian in unexpected windfalls, such as the 
discovery of the Ciano and Goebbels diaries, of the records of Ciano’s 
diplomatic conferences, and of many of the letters exchanged between 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

The limitations of this material need to be borne in mind. It is in- 
complete and patchy. It throws a flood of light on two periods of 
Hitler’s career, the years 1930-1934 and the years 1938-1945, but adds 
much less to our knowledge of the earlier years or of the period 1934- 
1938. It is much fuller on foreign policy than on the internal organiza- , 
tion of the Nazi dictatorship, and it can be misleading unless due allow- ‘ 
ance is made for what is still missing. Thus the chance which has 
preserved the records of Hitler’s naval conferences intact can produce 
a distorted picture of Hitler’s strategy, unless careful attention is paid 
to the records of his military conferences, which are unfortunately 
fragmentary but appear to tell a very different story. 

Despite these difficulties which are inherent in the historical study of 
any period, it can be claimed that the material already available for the 
study of this period in German history is richer than that which exists 
for the history of any other Great Power in this period and possibly 
a good deal earlier. 

I have supplemented the records which have become available since 
the end of the war by a careful re-reading of Mein Kampf, of Hitler’s 
speeches, of much Nazi propaganda material and of evidence published 
before 1945. The recent memoirs of such men as Dr. Schacht, General 
Guderian, Dr. Schmidt and others have proved another valuable source 
of information. Herr von Papen’s Memoirs appeared too late for me to 
use, but I have taken account of the evidence which he gave at Nurem- 
berg. I have derived much help from the work of those who have 
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line to take. To make people listen to him, Hitler summoned five 
thousand of the S.A. Stormtroopers to Munich for a demonstration at 
the end of January, 1923. The authorities promptly banned it. Hitler 
went on his knees to Nortz, the new Police President who had replaced 
the sympathetic Poehner, begging him to get the ban lifted. When Nortz 
refused, Hitler began to rave: the S.A. would march even if the police 
opened fire. The Bavarian Government retorted by issuing an additional 
ban on twelve meetings which Hitler was to address after the demon- 
stration. Hitler was getting above himself: it was time to take him 
down a peg. 

Even Roehm’s intervention with General von Lossow at first failed 
to secure a reversal of this decision. Only when Lossow had satisfied him- 
self that his officers could be relied on to fire on the National Socialists 
if necessary — a significant change of attitude — were Roehm and Epp 
able to secure his promise to inform the Government “that in the 
interests of national defence, he would regret any vexation of the 
national elements.” The ban was thereupon lifted and Hitler held his 
demonstration. 

In his speech at this first Party Day Hitler made no secret of his hope 
that the Berlin Government would fail to unite the nation in resistance 
to the French. 

Whoever wants this fire [of enthusiasm for the glory of the Fatherland] to 
consume every single German must realize that first of all the arch-enemies of 
German freedom, namely, the betrayers of the German Fatherland, must be 
done away with. , . . Down with the perpetrators of the November crime.^ 
And here the great mission of our movement begins. In all this prattle about 
a “united front” and the like, we must not forget that between us and these 
betrayers of the people [i.e., the Republican Government in Berlin] . . . there 
are two million dead. . . . We must always remember that in any new 
conflict in the field of foreign affairs the German Siegfried will again be 
stabbed in the back.”^ 

Hitler was interested in the French occupation of the Ruhr only in so 
far as this might produce a state of affairs in Germany which could be 
used for the seizure of power. His purpose was revolutionary, and 
nationalism a means to this end. He had no use for talk of a national 
uprising and a new war of liberation which could only strengthen the 
position of the Government and divert attention to the enemy without. 
The time to deal with the French would come when the Republic had 

^ “November crime” and “November criminals” are expressions Hitler habitually 
used to describe the foundation of the German Republic in November, 1918, and 
the members of the Republican Government. 

^ Hitler’s speech at Mxmich, 25 January, 1923; Prange: page 221. 
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been overthrown. Here Hitler’s essentially political outlook differed 
sharply from that of the Army and ex-Freikorps ofl^cers like Roehm, 
who thought of a war of revenge against France.^ 


This conflict had been present from the beginning in the very different 
views Hitler and Roehm took of the S.A. Roehm was a soldier first and 
last. For him, as for the other officers and ex-officers who helped to train 
the S.A., the first object was to build up in secret the armed forces for- 
bidden by the Treaty of Versailles. The Party’s stormtroop formations 
were a means to this end, just as the Freikorps, the Defence Leagues and 
the Einwohnerwehr had been used in their turn as camouflages for an 
illegal reserve army ready to supplement the small regular Army which 
was all that Germany was allowed under the Peace Treaty. With the out- 
break of a state of undeclared war with France, the Army leaders 
believed that this might well prove the prelude to a general war. In 
order to strengthen the Army it was planned to draw on the para- 
military formations like the S.A. Everything was to be done to bring 
them up to a high pitch of military efficiency, and Roehm flung himself 
into the task of expanding and training the S.A. with such effect that by 
the autumn of 1923 it numbered fifteen thousand men. 

For Hitler, on the other hand, the Party, not the Army, came first, and 
the end was political power. The S.A. was not just a disguised Army 
reserve; these were to be political troops used for political purposes. 
With shrewder insight than Roehm and his friends. Hitler saw that the 
way to rebuild Germany’s national and military power, and to reverse 
the decision of the war, was not by playing at soldiers in the Bavarian 
woods or even by fighting as guerillas against the French in the Ruhr. 
This led nowhere, for the French, with their superior forces, were bound 
to win. It was necessary to begin by capturing political power in the 
State, and the S.A. were to be used for that purpose. Once that had been 
secured, the rest would follow— as it did after 1933.^ 

At one time it had looked as if the Army leaders might be prepared to 
use their own forces for such a purpose, when the unsuccessful Kapp 
putsch of 1920 was backed by part of the Army, under the leadership of 
the Commander in North Germany, General von Luttwitz. If, however, 


• s/ttitude was not unlike that of another revolutionary leader, Lenin, who 

insisted on the Bolshevik Government accepting the humiliating terms 
of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, thus placing the political task of carrying out the 
revolution in Russia before that of driving out the German invader. 

2 Cf. Mein Kampf, pages 447-8: “The S.A. must not be either a military defence 
orgiuuzation or a secret society. ... Its training must not be organized from the 
military standpoint, but from the standpoint of what is most practical for Partv 
purposes. 
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the generals were not prepared to carry out a coup d'dtat. Hitler feared 
that too great dependence upon the Army might tie his hands. 

Hitler’s dislike and opposition to the expansion of the S. A. under the 
patronage of the Reichswehr was thus entirely logical, and when he set to 
work to rebuild the Party after 1924 there was no point upon which he 
laid greater stress in Mein Kampf than preventing the S.A. from again 
becoming a defence association in disguise.^ 

In 1923, however, Hitler had to work with those who would work 
with him. By the beginning of February, largely thanks to Roehm, an 
alliance had been eifected between the Nazis and four other of the 
Patriotic Leagues in Bavaria — the Reichsflagge (Reich Banner) of 
Captain Heiss, and Lieutenant Hofmann’s Kampfverband Niederbayem 
(Lower Bavarian Fighting League), both of which had been persuaded 
to break away from the more cautious Pittinger and join Hitler; Zeller’s 
Voter laendische Vereine Mitnchen (Patriotic Leagues of Munich); and 
Mulzer’s Bund Oberland (Oberland Defence League). A joint committee 
was set up, and Lt.-CoL Kriebel appointed to act as military leader of 
this Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Vaterlaendischen Kampfverbaende (Working 
Union of the Patriotic Fighting Associations). This had only been 
accomplished with the greatest difficulty in face of the intrigues and 
jealousies with which the nationalist organizations were riddled. For the 
rest of 1923 Hitler and Roehm worked hard to bring in as many of the 
other groups as they could, and to secure for Hitler a position as political 
leader on equal terms with Kriebel’s as military leader. 

V 

The Bavarian Government, and even more the powerful Bavarian 
Peoples’ Party, regarded these developments with suspicion and hostility. 
Roehm’s memoirs,^ which are an important source for this period, are 
full of bitter comments on what he regards as the cowardice and 
treachery of the Bavarian Right and its representatives in the Govern- 
ment. Hitler’s efforts to win over General von Lossow, the Army G.O.C. 
in Bavaria, to the idea of launching a civil war and a march on Berlin, 
were equally unsuccessful. During April, 1923, he called on Lossow 
almost daily, and the General admitted that he was not unimpressed by 
Hitler’s eloquence. But neither Lossow nor the Bavarian Government 
were prepared to risk taking action. This is the persistent theme of all 
Hitler’s speeches at this time; 

1 Cf. Mein Kampf, pages 439-53. 

* Die Memoiren des Stabschef Roehm (Uranus Verlag, Saarbriicken, 1934). 
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Until the present day the half-hearted and the lukewarm have remained the 
curse of Germany. . . . For liberation something more is necessary than an 
economic policy, something more than industry : if a people is to become free, 
it needs pride and will-power, defiance, hate, hate and once again hate.^ 
We have the duty to speak, since in the near future, when we have gained 
power, we shall have the further duty of taking these creators of ruin (the 
November criminals), these clouts, these traitors to their State, and of hang- 
ing them to the gallows to which they belong. Let no one think that in them 
there has come a change of heart.* 

Hitler’s hatred was still directed, not against the French, but against 
the Republic, which he depicted as a coqrupt racket run by the Jews at 
the expense of the national interests. No accusation against the Jews was 
too wild for him, but his most bitter scorn was reserved for the “respect- 
able” parties of the Right who hesitated to act. 

You must say farewell to the hope that you can expect action from the 
parties of the Right on behalf of the freedom of the German people. The 
most elementary factor is lacking: the will, the courage, the determination.* 
We are now met by the question: Do we wish to restore Germany to free- 
dom and power? If “yes,” then the first thing to do is to rescue it from the 
Jew who is ruining our country. ... We want to stir up a storm. Men must 
not sleep: they ought to know that a thunderstorm is coming up. We want 
to prevent our Germany from suffering, as Another did, the death upon the 
Cross.* 

But Hitler’s speeches were not even reported in the Press. 

-At the end of April, in an attempt to attract attention, the Nazis and 
their allies decided to break up the traditional socialist and trade-union 
demonstrations in Munich on May Day, unless the Bavarian Govern- 
ment acceded to their demand and banned them. This decision was 
taken at a meeting on 30 April, the minutes of which were later dis- 
covered by a Committee of Investigation of the Bavarian Diet.® 

After the meeting Hitler went to see General von Lossow: he had a 
cold reception. When he demanded the arms which were stored in the 
barracks, on the pretext of a Communist Putsch, Lossow refused and 
added that the Army would fire on anyone creating disorder in the 

^ Hitler in Munich, 10 April, 1923; Baynes: vol. I, pages 43-4. 

^ Hitler in Munich, 13 April, 1923; Baynes: vol. I, page 53. 

* Hitler in Munich, 24 April, 1923; Baynes: vol. I, pages 61-2. 

* Hitler in Munich, 20 April, 1923; Baynes: vol. I, page 60. 

* Hitler und Kahr—^ report on the findings of the Committee of Investigation of 
the Bavarian Diet, published by the Bavarian Social Democratic Party in Munich, 
1928. The report was written by Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner, who acted as assistant 
reporter of the committee. 
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streets, regardless of what Party he belonged to. Colonel Seisser, the 
commander of the State police, gave the same answer. 

Hitler had now placed himself in a diflicult position. Emergency 
orders had gone out to the S.A. and other formations, and men were 
moving into Munich from as far away as Landshut and Nuremberg in 
the expectation that at last they were going to start the long-awaited 
putsch. It was too late to go back without loss of face. The only thing to 
do was to go on. The S.A. had considerable quantities of arms — the 
Landshut detachment led by Gregor Strasser and Himmler brought a 
hundred and forty rifles and a number of light machine-guns with them 
— and at the last moment Roehm drove up to the barracks with an 
escort of Stormtroopers in trucks, bluffed his way in and took what 
he wanted. 

But this time Hitler and Roehm had gone too far. On the morning of 
1 May, while the Socialists marched peacefully through the streets of 
Munich, some twenty thousand Stormtroopers gathered on the Ober- 
wiesenfeld, the big parade-ground on the outskirts of the city, waiting 
for orders. Hitler, wearing a'steel helmet and his Iron Cross, was accom- 
panied by Goering, the commander of the S.A., the two leaders of the 
Bund Oberland and the Reichsflagge, the veterinary Dr. Friedrich Weber 
and Captain Heiss, Hess, Streicher, Frick, Gregor Strasser, Himmler and 
the notorious ex-Freikorps leader. Lieutenant Rossbach, at the head of 
the Munich S.A. The military command was in the hands of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kriebel. 

As the morning wore on. Hitler became more and more anxious: still 
the agreed signal from Roehm did not come. Roehm in fact was standing 
to attention before an angry General von Lossow and being reminded of 
his duty as a soldier. When he reached the Oberwiesenfeld, a little before 
noon, it was in the company of an armed detachment of troops and 
police, who drew a cordon round the Stormtroopers. Roehm brought 
the uncompromising message that the arms must be returned at once, or 
Hitler must take the consequences. Against the advice of Gregor Strasser 
and Kriebel, who wanted to use their superior numbers to overpower the 
troops, Hitler capitulated. The arms were returned to the barracks the 
same afternoon. Despite his attempt to explain away the “postpone- 
ment” of any action, both in his speech on the Oberwiesenfeld^ and again 
that night in the Zirkus Krone, nothing could disguise the fact that 
Hitler’s bluff had been called and that in front of thousands of his 
followers he had had to accept the public humiliation of defeat. This 
was the fruit, he must have reflected bitterly, of too great dependence 
on the Army. 
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For some time after 1 May Hitler dropped out of the political scene. 
The early edition of his speeches does not mention a single occasion on 
which he spoke between 4 May and 1 August: he spent a good deal of the 
summer at B^chtesgaden and only occasionally visited Munich.^ 
Roehm, too, disappeared from Munich in May and did not return 
until 19 September. None the less the fiasco of May Day had nothing 
like the consequences that might have been expected. There were two 
reasons for this: the equivocal attitude of the Bavarian authorities and 
the mounting state of crisis in Germany. 

Hitler’s actions on 30 April and 1 May had laid him open to the 
gravest charges xmder the law, yet nothing was said or done to limit his 
freedom of action in the future. Proceedings were actually begun by the 
State Prosecutor, but the investigation came to an abrupt end on 1 
August, and the next entry in the prosecutor’s files, dated 22 May, 1924, 
records that the case had been dropped. Hitler himself had written to the 
State Prosecutor: “Since for weeks past I have been shamelessly abused 
in the Press and in the Diet, without being able, by reason of the 
consideration I owe the Fatherland, to defend myself in public, I am 
thankful to Fate that it now allows me to conduct my defence before a 
Court of Justice, where I can speak out openly.”^ 

The hint was taken, and Franz Giirtner, the Bavarian Minister of 
Justice, intervened to prevent the process of the law continuing. When 
Roehm was informed that he would be transferred to Bayreuth after the 
part he had played, he resigned his commission and wrote a letter of 
complaint against Lossow to the commander of the Munich garrison, 
Qeneral von Danner. Once again matters were patched up. Roehm 
withdrew his resignation, and Lossow secured the withdrawal of 
Roehm’s dismissal which had been telegraphed from Berlin. Instead, 
Roehm went on sick leave and retained his position on Lossow’s staff. 

This compliant attitude on the part of the Bavarian Government and 
the Army suggested that the worst crimes of which Hitler and Roehm 
had been guilty were indiscretion and premature action, and that, in 
more favourable circumstances, another attempt to force the hand of 
the authorities might succeed. In August and September, 1923, the more 
favourable circumstances appeared to be provided by the sharp deterior- 
ation of the political and economic situation in Germany. 

The French occupation of the Ruhr still continued, but the initial 

^ During August Hitler attended a meeting of the Inter-State Bureau of National 
Socialist Parties, held at Salzburg. He insisted that Munich, not Vienna, must b^me 
the centre of the movement, and the Bureau does not appear to have met again. 
Cf. Ludecke: chapter VIII. 

® Olden: page 130. 
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mood of national unity on the German side had gone. The intensificatic 
of the inflation, the desperate economic position of millions of Germa 
and the growth of extremism both on the Right and on the Left, seem< 
to have brought the country close to civil war. The Cuno Government 
Berlin fumbled with problems which threatened to overwhelm it, ai 
on 11 August the Social Democrats openly demanded the Gover 
ment’s resignation. 

Stresemann, who took Cuno’s place as Chancellor, at first appear 
no more able than his predecessor to master the disintegration of t] 
economy and of the unity of the Reich. The value of the mark co 
tinned to fall. There were widespread strikes and riots under Coi 
munist leadership in many working-class districts. Trains and true 
were raided for food by the half-starving population of the cities. T 
French maintained their support of the Rhenish Separatists, and talk 
a break with Berlin was rife in Bavaria as well as in the Rhineland. 

Encouraged by the growing disorder and the increasingly straim 
relations between Munich and Berlin, Hitler renewed his agitation 
August. The fact that Stresemann was known to be anxious to end t: 
exhausting campaign of passive resistance in the Ruhr and Rhinelai 
enabled Hitler to change front He now adopted the more popular li 
of attacking the Berlin Government for the betrayal of the natior 
resistance to the French, as well as for allowing the inflation to contini 

On 2 September, the anniversary of the German defeat of France 
Sedan in 1870, a huge demonstration, estimated by the police to ha 
involved a hundred thousand people, celebrated German Day 
Nuremberg amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. All the Patriotic Asso 
ations took part. During the parade Hitler stood at the side of Lude 
dorflF, and afterwards flayed the Government in a characteristica 
violent speech. 

Ludendorff’s presence was important. His reputation as the great 
military figure of the war and an unremitting opponent of the Repuh 
made him the hero of the Right-wing extremists, while he still enjoj) 
considerable prestige in the Army. There was no one better placed 
preside over a union of the quarrelsome and jealous patriotic leagu 
and Hitler had carefully maintained close relations with the old man 1 
some time past. Ludendorff was no political leader: in matters of polit 
he was invincibly stupid as well as tactless. He disliked Bavarians, was 
the worst possible terms with Crown Prince Rupprecht, the Bavari 
Pretender, and constantly attacked the Church in the most Cathc 
part of Germany. But at least he was reliable on the question of Bavari 
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separatism, and his political stupidity was an asset from Hitler’s point 
of view, for, skilfully managed, he could bring a great name to Hitler’s 
support without entrenching on the control of policy which Hitler was 
determined to keep in his own hands. 

The demonstration at Nuremberg had immediate practical conse- 
quences. The same day a new German Fighting Union (Deutscher 
Kampfbimd) was set up and a manifesto issued over the old signatures of 
Friedrich Weber {Bund Oberland\ Heiss (Reichsflagge) and Adolf Hitler. 
The object of this renewed alliance was declared to be the overthrow of 
the November Republic and of the Diktat of Versailles. 


VI 

The crisis came to a head and entered its final phase at the end of 
September, 1923. On 26 September Stresemann announced the decision 
of the Reich Government to call off the campaign of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr unconditionally, and two days later the ban on reparation 
deliveries to France and Belgium was lifted. This was a courageous and 
wise decision, intended as the preliminary to negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement. But it was also the signal the Nationalists had been waiting 
for to stir up a renewed agitation against the Government. “The 
Republic, by God,” Hitler had declared on 12 September, “is worthy of 

its fathers The essential character of the November Republic is to be 

seen in the comings and goings to London, to Spa, to Paris and to 
Genoa. Subserviency towards the enemy, surrender of the human 
dignity of the German, pacifist cowardice, tolerance of every indignity, 
readii^ess to agree to everything until nothing remains.”^ 

On 25 September the leaders of the Kampfbund—'Bxtl&r, Goering, 
Roehm, Kriebel, Heiss and Weber — had already met and discussed 
what they were to do. For two and a half hours Hitler put his point of 
view and asked for the political leadership of the alliance. So strong was 
the impression he made that both Heiss and Weber agreed, while Roehm, 
convinced that they were on the edge of big events, next day resigned his 
commission and finally threw in his lot with Hitler. 

Hitler’s first step was to put his own fifteen thousand S.A. men in a 
state of readiness and announce fourteen immediate mass meetings in 
Munich alone. Whether he intended to try a coup d*dtat is not clear: 
probably he looked to the mass meetings and the state of public opinion 
they would reveal to make the decision for him. But the Bavarian 
^ Hitler in Munich, 12 September, 1923. Baynes: vol. I, pages 80-1. 
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Government was taking no chances. Knilling, the Minister President, 
was thoroughly alarmed. On 26 September the Bavarian Cabinet pro- 
claimed a state of emergency and appointed Gustav von Kahr, one of the 
best-known Bavarian Right-wing politicians with strong monarchist and 
particularist leanings, as State Commissioner with dictatorial powers. 
Kahr promptly used his powers to ban Hitler’s fourteen meetings and 
refused to give way when Hitler, beside himself with rage, screamed 
that he would answer him with bloody revolution. 

In the confused events that followed 26 September and led up to the 
unsuccessful putsch of 8-9 November, the position of two of the three 
parties is tolerably clear. Hitler consistently demanded a revolutionary 
course: a move on Berlin to be backed by the political and military 
authorities in Bavaria, but aiming at the substitution of a new regime 
for the whole of Germany. As he admitted later: “I can confess quite 
calmly that from 1919 to 1923 I thought of nothing else than a coup 
cVetat.^'^ The twists and hesitations in Hitler’s conduct arose, not from 
any doubts about his aim, but from recognition of the fact that he could 
not carry such a plan through with his own resources, and must, some- 
how or other, persuade Kahr, the State Commissioner, and Lossow, the 
commanding officer in Bavaria, to join with him. 

The attitude of the Central Government in Berlin was equally clearly 
defined. It had to face the threat of civil war from several directions: 
from Bavaria, where Hitler was openly calling for revolt, and where 
Kahr, the State Commissioner, began to pursue an independent course 
of action which ran counter to the policy of Berlin ; from Saxony, where 
the State Government came increasingly under the influence of the 
Communists, who were also aiming at a seizure of power; from the 
industrial centres, like Hamburg and the Ruhr, where Communist 
influence was strong; from the Rhineland, where the Separatists were 
still active, and from the nationalist extremists of the north, where the 
para-military organization known as the Black Reichswehr, under the 
leadership of Major Buchrucker, attempted to start a revolt at the 
beginning of October. 

The Stresemann Government’s chances of mastering this critical 
situation depended upon the attitude of the Army. The High Command 
could be relied upon to use force to suppress any attempt at revolution 
from the Left, but its attitude towards a similar move from the Right 
might well be uncertain. At the time of the Kapp Putsch in March, 1920, 
part of the Army under General von Luttwitz had openly supported the 
coup d'itat, while the Commander-in-Chief, General von Seeckt, 
^ Hitler at Munich, 9 November, 1936. Baynes: vol. I, page 154. 
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although disagreeing with Luttwitz, had declined to allow his troops to 
be used to support the legal government. In the years since the war, the 
protection of the Army had been invoked again and again by those like 
Hitler who were patently disloyal to the Republic and scheming to 
accomplish its overthrow. 

Nothing could more clearly illustrate the unique position of the Army 
in German politics, a position fully appreciated by Seeckt and the 
Army High Command. Seeckt, one of the most remarkable men in the 
long history of the German Army, was equal to the occasion. Ten years 
later he wrote: “The error of all those who organize armies is to mistake 
momentary for the permanent state.’*^ In 1923 he had the insight to see 
that it was in the long-term interests of Germany, and of the German 
Army he served, to uphold the authority even of a Republican govern- 
ment, and so to preserve the unity of the Reich, rather than allow the 
country to be plunged into civil war for the momentary satisfaction of 
Party rancour and class resentment. In the Order of the Day which he 
issued on 4 November, 1923, Seeckt put his case in half a dozen 
sentences : 

... As long as I remain at my post, I shall not cease to repeat that salvation 
for Germany cannot come from one extreme or the other, neither through 
help from abroad nor through revolution, whether of the Right or of the 
Left. It is only by hard work, silently and persistently pursued, that we can 
survive. This can only be accomplished on the basis of the legal constitution. 
To abandon this principle is to unleash civil war. In such a civil war none of 
the parties would succeed in winning; it would be a conflict which would end 
only in their mutual destruction, a conflict similar to that of which the 
thirty Years War provides so terrible an example.® 

Seeckt’s attitude allowed the political and military authorities in 
Berlin to speak with one voice, and on 26 September President Ebert 
invoked Clause 48 of the Weimar Constitution to confer emergency 
powers upon the Minister of Defence, Gessler, and the Commander-in- 
Chief, Seeckt. Until February, 1924, when the state of emergency was 
brought to an end, this meant that the Army assumed the executive 
functions of the government and undertook the responsibility of safe- 
guarding both the security of the Reich and the inviolability of the 
Republican Constitution. An attempt by Hitler — or anyone else — to 
carry out a march on Berlin would be met by force, with the Army on the 
side of the Government. 

But there was a third party to be taken into account, the civil and 

^ General Hans von Seeckt: Die Reichswehr (Berlin, 1933), page 31. 

® General von Rabenau : Aus SeinemLeben, vol. II, 1918-36 (Leipzig, 1940), 

page 371; and B6noist-M6chin: Histoire de VArmie Allemande, vol. n, page 288. 
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military authority in Bavaria represented by Kahr and Lossow. It was 
the existence of this third factor, and the uncertainty of the policy Kahr 
and Lossow would adopt, which gave Hitler a chance of success and 
confuses the development of events for the historian. 

Although the Bavarian Government had refused to allow the Nazis a 
free hand in May, and had now appointed Kahr to keep Hitler in check, 
relations between Munich and Berlin were strained. It was the action of 
the Bavarian Government in conferring dictatorial powers on Kahr 
which had led the Reich Government to declare a state of emergency 
itself, and Kahr’s intentions were regarded with suspicion in Berlin. 

Kahr’s aims are still far from clear: probably they were never entirely 
clear to him at the time. Kahr, however, was a Bavarian and a monarch- 
ist; he was attracted by the idea of overthrowing the Republican regime 
in Berlin and putting in a conservative government which would give 
Bavaria back her old monarchy and a more autonomous position under 
a new constitution. At other times he played with the possibility of 
breaking away from the Reich altogether and establishing an indepen- 
dent South German State under a restored Bavarian monarchy. Such 
ideas were anathema to Hitler. Point I of the Nazi Party’s Programme 
demanded the union of all Germans (including those of Austria as well as 
Bavaria) in a single German State, while the final point (XXV) contained 
an equally clear demand for “the creation of a strong central authority 
in the State.” Hitler himself had persistently campaigned against the 
particularist sympathies of the various Bavarian parties. None the 
less he saw that he could use an open quarrel between Munich and 
Berlin for his own purpose. If Kahr could only be persuaded to help 
overthrow the Republican r6gime in Berlin, Hitler had every hope of 
double-crossing his Bavarian allies once he was in power. It was equally 
possible for Kahr to use Hitler and the forces of the Kampfbund. Out of 
this ambiguous situation an uneasy alliance developed between Kahr 
and the Nazis, each trying to exploit the other’s support and subordinate 
the other’s political ends to his own. Once again the critical decision lay 
with the Army, this time with the local commander in Bavaria, General 
von Lossow. Like Kahr, however, Lossow never quite succeeded in 
making up his mind until events decided for him. 

In October, 1923, the quarrel between Munich and Berlin flared up, 
under direct provocation from Hitler. When the Nazi Volkischer 
Beobachter printed scurrilous attacks on Seeckt, Stresemann and 
Gessler, the Minister of Defence in Berlin used his emergency powers to 
demand the suppression of the paper, as well as the arrest of Captain 
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Heiss, Captain Ehrhardt and Lieutenant Rossbach. Kahr refused to 
take orders from Berlin, and when the Minister of Defence went over his 
head and ordered General von Lossow to execute the ban, Lossow let 
himself be persuaded by Kahr into disobeying his orders. The next step 
was Berlin’s removal of Lossow from his post on 20 October and the 
appointment of General Kress von Kressenstein to take over his 
command. But again Kahr intervened. He announced that Lossow would 
remain in command of the Army in Bavaria, and exacted a special 
oath of allegiance to the Bavarian Government from both officers and 
men, an open breach of the constitution. On 27 October Kahr rejected an 
appeal from President Ebert, demanded the resignation of the Reich 
Government and ordered the armed bands which supported him — not 
the Kampfbund — to concentrate on the borders of Bavaria and Thuringia. 

All this suited Hitler admirably. Power in Bavaria was concentrated 
in the hands of a triumvirate consisting of Kahr, Lossow and Colonel 
Seisser, the head of the State police. An open rupture had occurred be- 
tween Munich and Berlin. It was now. Hitler argued, only a question of 
whether Berlin marched on Munich, or Munich on Berlin. The situation 
in Saxony and Thuringia, on the northern borders of Bavaria, offered a 
splendid pretext for Kahr and Lossow to act. For there the Social 
Democratic cabinets of the two State Governments had been broadened 
to bring the Communists into power as partners of the Social Democrats, 
thereby providing the Communists with a spring-board for their own 
seizure of power. Action by the Bavarian Government to suppress this 
threat of a Left-wing revolution would undoubtedly command wide 
sr^port, and, once at Dresden, Hitler reckoned, it would not be long 
before they were in Berlin. 

Lossow and Kahr were full of smooth assurances that they would 
move as soon as the situation was ripe, yet Hitler and Roehm were mis- 
trustful. They suspected that behind the fagade of German Nationalism, 
with its cry of ^'Aufnach Berlin"^ (On to Berlin!), which Kahr kept up to 
satisfy the Kampfbimd, he was playing with Bavarian separatist ideas 
under the very different banner of Los von Berlin'^ (Away from Berlin!). 
Preparations went forward and discussions continued between Kahr, 
Lossow and the Kampfbund leaders, but each side watched the other 
with growing suspicion. 

Meanwhile the Government in Berlin was beginning slowly to master 
its difficulties. By the end of October the threat of a Communist revo- 
lution had been broken. A Communist rising in Hamburg had been 
suppressed by the police, while General Mueller, acting on orders from 
Berlin, had turned out the offending governments in Saxony and Thur- 
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ingia, thus depriving the Bavarian conspirators of their best pretext for 
intervention outside their own frontiers. These developments did not 
fail to impress Kahr and Lossow, and at the beginning of November 
Colonel Seisser, the third of the triumvirate, was sent to Berlin to size up 
the situation. 

For Hitler, however, there could be no drawing back. He had com- 
mitted himself too openly and worked his supporters up to such a pitch 
of expectation that a failure to act now must mean the collapse of the 
Nazi Party and the total discredit of its leader. Lieutenant Wilhelm 
Bruckner later gave evidence that he had begged Hitler to strike soon, 
since “the day is coming when I won’t be able to hold the men back. If 
nothing happens now, they’ll run away from us.” Hitler could not 
afford to repeat the fiasco of 1 May. Moreover, if the tide of events had 
really set in Stresemann’s favour, Germany might begin to recover from 
the disorder and insecurity which had haunted her since 1918, and Hitler 
lose the opportunity which still remained. By November, Roehm says, 
the preparations for action were complete, and the state of tension in 
Munich was such that the crisis had to find an immediate solution one 
way or another; it could not be prolonged. 

Seisser’s report from Berlin was far from encouraging. He was con- 
vinced that there would be no support in Northern Germany for an up- 
rising. Kahr and Lossow, who had no wish to become involved in an 
enterprise that was bound to fail, insisted at a meeting with the Kampf- 
bund leaders on 6 November that they alone should decide the time to 
act and that they should not be hustled. It is possible that, left to them- 
selves, they would have continued to sit on the fence until a compromise 
with the Stresemann Government could be arranged. If Kahr stfil 
seriously contemplated action, his inclination was more and more 
towards independent action by Bavaria, dropping altogether the idea of 
a march on Berlin and national revolution. Hitler was by now con- 
vinced that the only way to get Kahr and Lossow to do what he wanted 
was to present them with a fait accompli and bum their boats for them. 
Otherwise, he feared, they might carry out their own coup without 
him. 

The original plan, proposed by Scheubner-Richter and Rosenberg, 
was to take advantage of the presence of Kahr, Lossow, and Seisser as 
well as the Crown Prince Rupprecht, at the parade to be held in Munich 
on 4 November, Totengedenktag, the Day of Homage to the Dead. 
Armed Stormtroopers were to surround them just before the parade and 
persuade them at the point of the pistol to lead the national revolution 
which Hitler would then proclaim. This plan feU through, but its 
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essential features were kept and put into operation on 8 November. 

A second plan was now sketched: to concentrate all the forces of the 
Kampfbmd during the night of 10 November on the Frbttmaninger 
Heath, march into Munich the next day, seize the key points and push 
Kahr, Lossow and Seisser into action under the impression of this 
demonstration of force. At this moment it was announced that a big 
meeting would be held in the Burgerbrdu Keller at which Kahr was to 
speak on the evening of 8 November. Lossow and Seisser, together with 
most of the other Bavarian political leaders, were all expected to be 
present. Kahr refused to see Hitler on the morning of the 8th, and 
Hitler was soon convinced that this meeting was to be the prelude to the 
proclamation of Bavarian independence and the restoration of the 
Wittelsbach monarchy on the 12th. Whether this was in fact Kahr’s 
intention remains uncertain, but on the spur of the moment Hitler 
decided to move forward the date for action from the 11th to the 8th, 
and so forestall Kahr. 

Shortly after Kahr had begun to speak on the evening of 8 November 
the hall was surrounded by the S.A. and Hitler burst in at the head of a 
group of armed men. Carrying a pistol in his hand, he leapt on to a table 
and fired at the ceiling to secure attention. Before anyone had grasped 
what was happening, Hitler pushed his way on to the platform and 
shouted out: “The National Revolution has begun. This hall is occupied 
by six hundred heavily armed men. No one may leave the hall. The 
Bavarian and Reich Governments have been removed and a provisional 
National Government formed. The Army and police barracks have been 
occupied, troops and police are marching on the city under the swastika 
banner.” This was a bold piece of bluff, but no one could be certain that 
it was just bluff. There were six hundred S.A. men outside, and a 
machine-gun in the vestibule. Moreover, with the help of Poehner, the 
ex-Police President of Munich, Hitler had persuaded Frick, who was 
still an official in the Police Department, to telephone the police officer 
at the haU and order him not to intervene, but simply to report if any- 
thing happened. Leaving Goering to keep order in the hall. Hitler pushed 
Kahr, Lossow and Seisser into a side room. Meanwhile Scheubner- 
Richter was driving through the night to Ludwigshohe to fetch General 
Ludendorff, whom Hitler wanted as the figurehead of his revolution. 

Hitler, who was wildly excited, began the interview with Kahr and his 
companions in melodramatic style: “No one leaves this room aUve with- 
out my permission.” He aimounced that he had formed a new govern- 
ment with Ludendorff. (This, too, was untrue; Ludendorff knew nothing 
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of what was happening.) They had only one choice : to join him. Waving 
his gun, and looking as if he was half out of his mind, he shouted : ‘T 
have four shots in my pistol. Three for my collaborators if they abandon 
me. The last is for myself.’’ Setting the revolver to his head, he declared: 
‘If I am not victorious by tomorrow afternoon, I shall be a dead man.” 

The three men were less impressed than they should have been. They 
found it difficult to take Hitler’s raving at all seriously, despite the 
gun and the armed guards at the windows. Lossow later claimed that as 
they went out of the hall he had whispered to Kahr and Seisser: 
"^Komoedie spielen'" (Play a part). Kahr tried to put on a brave front: 
“You can arrest me or shoot me. Whether I die or not is no matter.” 
Seisser reproached Hitler with breaking his word of honour. Hitler was 
all contrition: “Yes, I did. Forgive me. I had to, for the sake of the 
Fatherland.” But as soon as Kahr began to whisper to the silent Lossow, 
he fiew into a rage and shouted: “No talking without my permission.” 

So far he had made little progress. Now, leaving the room without a 
word, he dashed into the hall and aimounced that the three men had 
agreed to join him in fonning a new German government: 

The Bavarian Ministry is removed. I propose that a Bavarian government 
shall be formed consisting of a Regent and a Prime Minister invested with 
dictatorial powers. I propose Herr von Kahr as Regent and Herr Poehner as 
Prime Minister. The government of the November criminals and the Reich 
President are declared to be removed. A new National Government will be 
nominated this very day, here in Munich. A German National Army will be 
formed immediately. ... I propose that, until accounts have been finally 
settled with the November criminals, the direction of policy in the National 
Government be taken over by me. Ludendorff will take over the leadersh^ 
of the German National Army, Lossow will be German Reichswehr 
Minister, Seisser Reich Police Minister. The task of the provisional German 
National Government is to organize the march on that sinful Babel, Berlin, 
and save the German people. . . . Tomorrow will see either a National 
Government in Germany or us dead.^ 

This was a clever move. The announcement that agreement had been 
reached completely changed the mood of the crowd in the hall, which 
shouted its approval: the sound of the cheering impressed the three men 
who were still held under guard in the side room. 

No sooner had Hitler returned to them than Ludendorff appeared. He 
was thoroughly angry with Hitler for springing a surprise on him, and 
furious at the distribution of offices which made Hitler, not Ludendorff, 

^ The whole of this account, including the text of Hitler’s words, is based on the 
subsequent court proceedings in Munich: Der Hitler-Prozess {Deutscher Volksverlagt 
Munich, 1924). 
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the dictator of Germany, and left him with the command of an army 
which did not exist. But he kept himself under control: this was a great 
national event, he said, and he could only advise the others to collab- 
orate. Hitler added: “We can no longer turn back; our action is already 
inscribed on the pages of world history.” 

Lossow later denied that he had replied: “I shall take your Excellency’s 
wishes as an order,” but Ludendorff’s intervention turned the scales. 
When Kahr still made difficulties. Hitler used all his charm: “If Your 
Excellency permits, I will drive out to see His Majesty (the Bavarian 
Crown Prince Rupprecht) at once and inform him that the German 
people have arisen and made good the injustice done to His Majesty’s 
late lamented father.” At that even Kahr capitulated and agreed to 
co-operate as the King’s deputy. 

In apparent unity they 2 l 11 filed back into the hall. While the audience 
climbed on to the seats and cheered in enthusiasm, each made a brief 
speech, swore loyalty and shook hands on the platform. Hitler, exultant 
and relieved, spoke with passion. “I am going to fulfil the vow I made to 
myself five years ago when I was a blind cripple in the military hospital: 
to know neither rest nor peace until the November criminals had been 
overthrown, until on the ruins of the wretched Germany of today there 
should have arisen once more a Germany of power and greatness, of 
freedom and splendour.” 

Barely had this touching scene of reconciliation been completed than 
Hitler was called out to settle a quarrel which had started when Storm- 
troopers of the Bund Oberland tried to occupy the Engineers’ barracks. 
By a bad error of judgment he left the hall without taking proper pre- 
cautions. As soon as Hitler had gone, and the audience began to pour 
out of the exits, Lossow excused himself on the grounds that he must go 
to his office to issue orders, and left unobtrusively, followed by Kahr and 
Seisser. It was the last that was seen of General von Lossow or von 
Kahr that night. 

Hitler already had several hundred Stormtroopers of the S.A. and 
Kampfbund at his command. By morning these had grown to some three 
thousand men, for considerable forces continued to come in from the 
countryside during the night— Strasser, for example, bringing a hundred 
and fifty from Landshut. While his own bodyguard {Stoss Truppe Hitler, 
the origin of the later black-shirted S.S.) occupied the offices of the Social 
Democratic Munchener Post and smashed the machines, the Reichskriegs- 
flagge, under Roehm’s leadership, seized the Wehrkreis-Kommando (the 
Army H.Q.) in the War Ministry on Schdnfeldstrasse, and set up barbed- 
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wire and machine guns. Hitler, whose main forces were kept on the other 
side of the river, bivouacking in the gardens or sleeping on the floor of 
the Burgerbrdu Keller, came over to Roehm before midnight and held a 
council of war with Ludendorif, Kriebel and Weber. As time passed, 
however, they became concerned at the absence of any news from 
Lossow or Kahr, and were at a loss what to do next. Messages to Lossow 
at the 19th Infantry Regiment’s barracks produced no answer; nor did 
the messengers return. The night was allowed to pass without the seizure 
of a single key position, apart from Roehm’s occupation of the Army 
headquarters. This was partly due to the Kampfbmd leaders’ ignorance 
of what was happening and unwillingness to recognize that they had been 
deceived; even more, however, to the improvised character of the whole 
affair. Finally, between six and seven o’clock in the morning, Poehner 
and Major Hiihnlein were dispatched to occupy the police headquarters, 
but were promptly arrested instead, together with Frick. 

As General von Lossow returned from the Burgerbrdu Keller he was 
greeted by Lieutenant-General von Danner, the commander of the 
Munich garrison, with the cold remark: “All that. of course was bluff, 
Excellency ?” In case Lossow had any doubts, Seeckt telegraphed from 
Berlin that, if the Army in Bavaria did not suppress the putsch, he would 
do it himself. There was considerable sympathy with Hitler and Roehm 
among the junior ojfficers from the rank of major downwards, and the 
cadets of the Infantry School came over to Hitler’s side under the 
persuasion of the ex-Freikorps leader. Lieutenant Rossbach. But the 
senior officers were indignant at the insolence of this ex-corporal, and in 
the end discipline held. From the infantry barracks on the Oberwiesen^ 
feld orders were sent out to bring in reinforcements from outlying 
garrisons. Meanwhile the Bavarian State Government was transferred 
to Regensburg, and Kahr issued a proclamation denouncing the 
promises extorted in the Burgerbrdu Keller and dissolving the Nazi 
Party and the Kampfbmd. From Crown Prince Rupprecht came a brief 
but pointed recommendation to crush the putsch at all costs, using force 
if necessary. Rupprecht had no use for a movement which had Luden- 
dorff as one of its leaders. 

By the morning of 9 November it was clear that the attempt had mis- 
carried. At dawn Hitler, Ludendorff and the other leaders returned to 
the Burgerbrdu, leaving Roehm to hold out in the War Ministry. For a 
time Hitler considered retiring from Munich to Rosenheim and rallying 
his forces before trying to force his way back into the city. But this was 
rejected by Ludendorff. Hitler then conceived the idea of getting Crown 
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Prince Rupprecht to intercede and settle matters peacefully. Lieutenant 
Neunzert, an old friend of the Crown Prince, was sent off to Rupprecht’s 
castle near Berchtesgaden, but failing to find a car had to travel by train 
and arrived too late for his message to have any effect. For in the mean- 
time, Ludendorff, who was convinced that the Army would never fire on 
the legendary figure of the First World War, had persuaded Hitler, 
against his better judgment, that they must take the offensive and try to 
restore the position by marching on Lossow’s headquarters. Once he 
stood face to face with the officers and men of the Army, Ludendorff 
was convinced that they would obey him and not Lossow. According to 
his own account at the subsequent trial, Hitler seems also to have 
believed that public opinion in Munich might still be won to his side — 
“and Messrs. Kahr, Lossow and Seisser could not be so foolish as to 
turn machine-guns on the aroused people.” 

While these anxious discussions were being held in the Biirgerbrdu 
Keller, on the far side of the river, troops of the Regular Army had 
surrounded Roehm and his men in the centre of the city. Both sides 
were reluctant to open fire — there were many old comrades among 
Roehm’s Stormtroopers and many among the Army captains and lieu- 
tenants who sympathized with his aims. All that Roehm could do was to 
sit tight and await events. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock on the morning of 9 November — ^the 
anniversary of Napoleon’s coup d'itat of Brumaire in 1799 — ^a column of 
two or three thousand men left the Biirgerbrdu Keller, on the south 
bank of the River Isar, and headed for the Ludwig Bridge leading to the 
centre of the city. During the night a number of hostages had been taken, 
and it was with the threat of shooting these that Goering, the leader of 
the S.A., persuaded the officer commanding the police at the bridge to 
let them pass. At the head of the column fluttered the swastika flag and 
the banner of the Bund Oberland, In the first row marched Hitler, 
between Ludendorff, Scheubner-Richter and Ulrich Graf on one side, 
Dr. Weber, Feder and Kriebel on the other. Most of the men carried 
arms, and Hitler himself had a pistol in his hand. Crowds thronged the 
streets and there was an atmosphere of excitement and expectation. 
Julius Streicher, who had been haranguing the crowd in the Marienplatz, 
climbed down to take his place in the second rank. Rosenberg and 
Albrecht von Graefe, the sole representative of the North German 
Nationalists, who had arrived that morning at Ludendorff’s urgent 
summons, trudged unhappily along with the rest. 

From the Marienplatz the column swung down the narrow Residenz- 
strasse towards the Odeonsplatz, singing as it went. Beyond lay the old 
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War Ministry, where Roehm was besieged. The time was half past 
twelve. 

The police, armed with carbines, were drawn up in a cordon across the 
end of the street to prevent the column debouching on to the broad 
Place beyond. The Stormtroopers completely outnumbered the police — 
there were no troops present — but the narrowness of the street prevented 
them bringing their superior numbers to bear. Who fired first has never 
been settled. One of the National Socialists — Ulrich Graf— -ran forward 
and shouted to the police officer: “Don’t fire, Ludendorff and Hitler are 
coming,” while Hitler cried out: “Surrender!” At this moment a shot 
rang out and a hail of bullets swept the street. The first man to fall was 
Scheubner-Richter, with whom Hitler had been marching arm-in-arm. 
Hitler fell, either pulled down or seeking cover. The shooting lasted only 
a minute, but sixteen Nazis and three police already lay dead or dying 
in the street. Goering was badly wounded, and was carried into a house. 
Weber, the leader of the Bund Oberland, stood against the wall weeping 
hysterically. All was confusion, neither side being at all sure what to do 
next. One man alone kept his head. Erect and unperturbed, General 
Ludendorff, with his adjutant. Major Streck, by his side, marched 
steadily on, pushed through the line of police and reached the Place 
beyond. 

The situation might still have been saved, but not a single man 
followed him. Hitler at the critical moment lost his nerve. According to 
the independent evidence of two eye-witnesses, one of them a National 
Socialist — ^Dr. Walther Schulz and Dr. Karl Gebhard — Hitler was the 
first to scramble to his feet and, stumbling back towards the end of the 
procession, allowed himself to be pushed by Schulz into a yellow motor- 
car on the Max Josef Platz, He was undoubtedly in great pain from a 
dislocated shoulder, and probably believed himself to have been 
wounded. But there was no denying that under fire the Nazi leaders had 
broken and fled. Hitler the first. Only two among them had been killed 
or badly wounded, Scheubner-Richter and Goering; the other killed and 
wounded were all in the following ranks, exposed to the fire by the 
action of their leaders in taking cover. 

Two hours later Roehm was persuaded to capitulate and was taken 
into custody. Goering was smuggled across the Austrian frontier by his 
wife. On 11 November Hitler was arrested at Uffing, where he was 
being nursed by Hanfstaengl’s mother and sister. 
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VII 

In many ways the attempt of 8-9 November was a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a man like Hitler who had started from nothing only a few 
years before. In less than a couple of hours on the night of 8 November 
he had transformed the political situation in Bavaria and made a 
revolution by sheer bluff. However impermanent a triumph, the scene 
in the Biirgerbrau Keller, with Kahr and Hitler shaking hands before 
the cheering crowd, and Generals Ludendorflf and von Lossow agreeing 
to serve under the dictatorship of the ex-corporal — a scene which would 
have seemed incredible an hour before — ^was evidence of political 
talent of an unusual kind. 

But the mistakes had been gross. The Kampfbund disposed of con- 
siderable forces — ^many more than those who took part in the march. 
They only needed to be concentrated and used to occupy such obvious 
positions as police headquarters, the central telephone exchange, the 
railway station and the power station. For all their talk of a putsch, 
not one of the rebel leaders had thought out the practical problems of 
making a revolution. Instead, S.A. detachments straggled into Munich 
all through the night and half the next day, and were left to stand about 
while their commanders argued what they should do. Finally, when 
they did decide to march, these men, who for years had appealed openly 
to violence, crumpled up and fled before one volley from a force of 
armed police whom they outnumbered by thirty to one. Worst of all, 
from Hitler’s point of view, was the contrast between his own behaviour 
under fire — the first to get to his feet and make his escape by car, leaving 
the wounded, the dead and the rest of his followers to fend for them- 
selves — and that of Ludendorfif, who, in the sight of aU, had marched 
steadily forward and brushed aside the police carbines with contemptuous 
ease. 

The truth is, however, that Hitler’s plans had miscarried long before 
the column set out for the Odeonsplatz. As he admitted later: “We 
went in the conviction that this was the end, in one way or another. I 
know of one who, on the steps as we set out, said: ‘This is now the finish.’ 
Everyone in himself carried with him this convicti^n.”^ Hitler had 
never intended to use force; from the beginning his conception had 
been that of a revolution in agreement with the political and military 

^ Hitler in the Burgerbr&u Keller at Munich, 8 November, 1935; Baynes: voL I, 
page 135. 
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authorities. “We never thought to carry through a revolt against the 
Army: it was with it that we believed we should succeed.”^ This explains 
why no adequate preparations had been made for a seizure of power 
by arms. The coup to be limited to forcing Kahr and Lossow into 
acting with him, in the belief that it was only hesitation, not opposition, 
that held them back. Again and again Hitler had told his men that 
when the moment came they need not worry, neither the Army nor 
the police would fire on them. The shots on the Odeonsplatz represented 
something more than the resistance any revolutionary party may expect 
to meet and take in its stride; they represented the final collapse of 
the premises upon which the whole attempt had been constructed. It 
was this that accounted for Hitler’s despondency on the morning of 
9 November and the absence of any plan. From the moment it became 
certain that Lossow and Kahr had taken sides against him, Hitler knew 
that the attempt had failed. There was a slender chance that a show of 
force might still swing the Army back to his side, and so he agreed to 
march. But it was to be a demonstration, not the beginning of a putsch; 
the last thing Hitler wanted, or was prepared for, was to shoot it out 
with the Army. 

Never was Hitler’s political ability more clearly shown than in the 
way he recovered from this set-back. For the man who, on 9 November, 
1923, appeared to be broken and finished as a political leader — 
and Jiad himself believed this — succeeded by April, 1924, in making 
himself one of the most-talked-of figures in Germany, and turned his 
trial for treason into a political triumph. 

The opportunity for this lay in the equivocal political situation in 
Bavaria, which had saved him once before after the fiasco of 1 May. 
This time he had to stand his trial, but the trial was held in Munich, 
and it was a trial for a conspiracy in which the chief witnesses for the 
prosecution — Kahr, Lossow and Seisser — had been almost as deeply 
involved as the accused. The full story was one which most of the politi- 
cal leaders of Bavaria, the Bavarian People’s Party and the Monarchists, 
were only too anxious to avoid being made public. Hitler exploited this 
situation to the full. 

The trial began before a special court, sitting in the old Munich 
Infantry School in the Blutenburgstrasse, on 26 February, 1924. It 
lasted for twenty-four days. For the whole of this period it was front- 
page news in every German newspaper, and a large group of foreign 
correspondents attended the trial. For the first time Hitler had an audi- 
^ Hitler at Munich, 8 November, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, page 133. 
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ence outside the frontiers of Bavaria. Hitler’s old protector and future 
minister, Franz Giirtner, was still Minister of Justice in the Bavarian 
Government, and active on his behalf behind the scenes. One of the 
features of the trial was the leniency with which the judges treated the 
accused in court, and the mildness of their rebukes to Hitler for his 
interruptions. 

Nine men sat beside Hitler in the dock, all accused of high treason: 
Ludendorff, Poehner and Frick; Roehm, Weber and Kriebel, the other 
leaders of the Kampfbmd; and Lieutenants Bruckner, Wagner and 
Pernet, three lesser figures who had been active leaders of the Storm- 
troopers. Of the ten, Ludendorff was by far the most distinguished 
and famous, but it was Hitler who took the lead and stood out from 
all the rest. 

From the first day Hitler’s object was to recover the political initiative, 
and virtually put the chief witnesses for the prosecution in the dock. He 
did this by the simple device of assuming full responsibility for the 
attempt to overthrow the Republic, and, instead of apologizing or trying 
to belittle the seriousness of this crime, indignantly reproaching Lossow, 
Kahr and Seisser with the responsibility for its failure. This was a highly 
effective way of appealing to nationalist opinion, and turning the tables 
on the prosecution. In his opening speech^ Hitler declared: “One thing 
was certain, Lossow, Kahr and Seisser had the same goal that we had 
— to get rid of the Reich Government with its present international 
and parliamentary government. If our enterprise was actually high 
treason, then during this whole period Lossow, Kahr and Seisser must 
have been committing high treason along with us, for during all these 
weeks we talked of nothing but the aims of which we now stand 
accused.” 

This was perfectly true, as everybody in the court knew, and Hitler 
pressed his advantage. “I alone bear the responsibility,” he concluded, 
“but I am not a criminal because of that. If today I stand here as a 
revolutionary, it is as a revolutionary against the Revolution. There 
is no such thing as high treason against the traitors of 1918. It is impos- 
sible for me to have committed high treason, for the treason would not 
consist in the events of 8 November, but in all our activities and our 
state of mind in the preceding months — and then I wonder why those 
who did exactly the same are not sitting here with me. If we committed 
high treason, then countless others did the same. I deny all guilt as long 
as I do not find added to our little company the gentlemen who helped 
even in the pettiest details of the preparation of the affair. ... I feel 
^ Der Hitler-Frozess, pages 18-28. 
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myself the best of Germans who wanted the best for the Gernian 
people.” 

Neither Kahr nor Seisser had the skill to withstand such tactics, 
while the judges sat placidly through Hitler’s mounting attack on the 
Republic whose authority they represented, only interrupting to reprove 
those who applauded openly in the court. One man alone stood up to 
Hitler, and this surprisingly enough, was General von Lossow.^ 

Von Lossow was an angry man. His career had ended abruptly as a 
result of the November affair, and he had to listen in silence while his 
reputation was torn to shreds in the court, and he was represented as 
a coward, who had lacked the courage to declare either for or against 
the conspiracy. Now he had his chance to reply, and he, expressed all 
the contempt of the officer caste for this jumped-up, ill-educated, loud- 
mouthed agitator who had never risen above the rank of corporal and 
now tried to dictate to the Army the policy it should pursue. “I was 
no unemployed comitadji*^ he declared; “at that time I occupied a high 
position in the State. I should never have dreamed of trying to get myself 
a better position by means of a putsch.''' Lossow dealt bluntly with 
Hitler’s own ambitions: “He thought himself the German Mxissolini 
or the German Gambetta, and his followers, who had entered on the 
heritage of the Byzantine monarchy, regarded him as the German 
Messiah.” For his own part he looked upon Hitler as fitted to play no 
more than the role of a political drummer. “The well-known eloquence 
of Herr Hitler at first made a strong impression on me. But the more 
I heard him, the fainter this impression became. I realized that his long 
speeches were almost always about the same thing, that his views were 
partly a matter-of-course for any German of nationalist views, aSid 
partly showed that Hitler lacked a sense of reality and the ability to see 
what was possible and practicable.” In his closing speech the Public 
Prosecutor used the same patronizing language: “At first Hitler kept 
himself free of personal ambition for power. Later on, when he was 
being idolized by certain circles, he thoughtlessly allowed himself to 
be carried beyond the position assigned to him.” 

But Hitler had the last word. In cross-examination he made Lossow 
lose his temper, and in his final speech he established a complete mastery 
over the court. Lossow had said he was fit only to be “the drummer” 
and had accused him of ambition. 

How petty are the thoughts of small men (Hitler retorted).® Believe me, I do 
not regard the acquisition of a Minister’s portfolio as a thing worth striving 
^ Der Hitler-Prozess, Eleventh day, testimony of Lieutenant-Genexal von Lossow, 
pages 109-124. 

® Hitler’s dosing speech, Der Hitler-Prozess, pages 262-9. 
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for. I do not hold it worthy of a great man to endeavour to go down in 
history just by becoming a Minister. One might be in danger of being 
buried beside other Ministers. I aimed from the first at something a thousand 
times higher than a Minister. I wanted to become the destroyer of Marxism. 
I am going to achieve this task, and if I do, the title of Minister will be an 
absurdity as far as I am concerned. When I stood for the first time at the 
grave of Richard Wagner my heart overflowed with pride in a man who had 
forbidd^ any such inscription as: Here lies Privy Councillor, Music- 
Director, His Excellency Baron Richard von Wagner. I was proud that this 
man and so many others in German history were content to give their 
names to history without titles. It was not from modesty that I wanted 
to be a drummer in those days. That was the highest aspiration: the 
rest is nothing. 

The man who is bom to be a dictator is not compelled; he wills it. He is 
not driven forward, but drives himself. There is nothing immodest about 
this. Is it immodest for a worker to drive himself towards heavy labour? 
Is it presumptuous of a man with the high forehead of a thinker to ponder 
through the nights till he gives the world an invention? The man who feels 
called upon to govern a people has no right to say: If you want me or 
summon me, I will co-operate. No, it is his duty to step forward. 

Looking back on the trial years later. Hitler remarked: 

When the Kapp Putsch was at an end, and those who were responsible for 
it were brought before the Republican courts, then each held up his hand 
and swore that he knew nothing, had intended nothing, wished nothing. 
That was what destroyed the bourgeois world — that they had not the 
courage to stand by their act, that they had not the courage to step before 
the judge and say: “Yes, that was what we wanted to do; we wanted to 
destroy the State. ...” It is not decisive whether one conquers; what is 
necessary is that one must with heroism and courage make oneself res- 
ponsible for the consequences,^ 

Hitler not only took the responsibility for what had happened and 
left to those who had refused to march with him the odium of abandon- 
ing the national cause; he deliberately built up the failure of 8 and 9 
November into one of the great propaganda legends of the movement. 
Year after year, even after the outbreak of war, he went back to the 
BUrgerbrdu Keller in Munich on 8 November, and to the Feldhermhalle^ 
the War Memorial on the Odeonsplatz, to renew the memory of what 
had happened there on that grey November morning in 1923. Regularly 
each year he spoke to the Nazi Old Guard (the Alt-Kdmpfer) in the 
BUrgerbrdu Keller, and the next morning on the Odeonsplatz solemnly 
recalled the martyrs of the movement who died for their faith. 

^ Hitler at Munich, 8 November, 1934; Baynes: vol. I, pages 152-3. 
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When the bodies of the sixteen dead of 1923 were re-interred in 1935 
in a new memorial. Hitler said: “They now pass into the German 
immortality. . . . For ns they are not dead. These temples are no crypts : 
they are an eternal guard post. Here they stand for Germany and keep 
guard over our people. Here they lie as true witnesses to our move- 
ment,*’^ These were the men whom twelve years before Hitler had left 
dying in the street while he fled. By skilful propaganda he had turned 
the fiasco of 1923 and his own failure as a leader into retrospective 
triumph. 

But the unsuccessful putsch of 1923 has a still more important place 
in the history of the Nazi movement for the lessons which Hitler drew 
from it and by which he shaped his political tactics in the years that 
followed. In 1936, three years after he became Chancellor, he summed 
up the lessons of that earlier attempt to seize power: “We recognized 
that it is not enough to overthrow the old State, but that the new State 
must previously have been built up and be practically ready to one’s 
hand. And so only a few days after the collapse I formed a new decision: 
that now without any haste the conditions must be created which would 
exclude the possibility of a second failure. Later you lived through 
another revolution. But what a difference between them! In 1933 it was 
no longer a question of overthrowing a state by an act of violence; 
meanwhile the new State had been built up and all that there remained 
to do was to destroy the last remnants of the old State — and that took 
but a few hours. 

When Hitler spoke of a “new decision” he was exaggerating; he had 
never intended to seize power by force. His revolution — even in 1923-v 
had been designed as a “revolution by permission of the Herr President.” 
But the failure of 1923 strengthened his hand. “After the putsch I could 
say to all those in the Party what otherwise it would never have been 
possible for me to say. My answer to my critics was: Now the battle 
will be waged as I wish it and not otherwise.”^ “This evening and this 
day (8-9 November) made it possible for us afterwards to fight a battle 
for ten years by legal means; for, make ho mistake, if we had not acted 
then I should never have been able to found a revolutionary movement, 
and yet all the time maintain legality. One could have said to me with 
justice: You talk like all the others and you will act just as little as aU 
the others.”^ 

Hitler had already laid the foundations of this policy at the trial of 

1 Hitler at Munich, 9 November, 1935, Baynes; vol. I, pages 158-9. 

® Hitler at Munich, 9 November, 1936, Baynes; vol. I, pages 155-6. 

® Hitler at Munich, 9 November, 1934, Baynes; vol. I, page 161. 

* Hitler at Munich, 9 November, 1933, Baynes; vol. I, page 152, 
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1924. la his closing speech, he went out of his way to avoid recrimina- 
tion and renew the old offer of alliance with the Army. The failure of 
1923 was the failure of individuals, of a Lossow and a Kahr; the most 
powerful and the most permanent of German institutions, the Army, 
was not involved, ‘T believe that the hour will come when the masses, 
who today stand in the street with our swastika banner, will unite with 
those who fired upon them. . . . When I learned that it was the police 
who fired, I was happy that it was not the Reichswehr which had stained 
its record; the Reichswehr stands as untarnished as before. One day 
the hour will come when the Reichswehr will stand at our side, officers 
and men.” 

The President of the Court rebuked Hitler for his slighting reference 
to the police, but Hitler brushed aside his interruption. 

The army we have formed is growing from day to day. ... I nourish the 
proud hope that one day the hour will come when these rough companies 
will grow to battalions, the battalions to regiments, the regiments to 
divisions, that the old cockade will be taken from the mud, that the old flags 
will wave again, that there will be a reconciliation at the last great divine 
judgment which we are prepared to face. . . . For it is not you, gentlemen, 
who pass judgment on us. That judgment is spoken by the eternal court of 
history. \^at judgment you will hand down, I know. But that court will not 
ask us: “Did you commit high treason, or did you not?” That court will 
judge us, the Quartermaster-General of the old Army (Ludendorff), his 
officers and soldiers, as Germans who wanted only the good of their own 
people and Fatherland ; who wanted to fight and die. You may pronounce us 
guilty a thousand times over, but the goddess of the eternal court of history 
will smile and tear to tatters the brief of the State Prosecutor and the sentence 
of this court. For she acquits us.^ 

It took Hitler nine years to convince the Army that he was right. 
Meanwhile, as Konrad Heiden remarks, the verdict of the court was 
not so far from the judgment of the Goddess of History. Gurtner had 
seen to that. In face of all the evidence Ludendorff was acquitted, and 
Hitler was given the minimum sentence of five years’ imprisonment. 
When the lay judges protested at the severity of the sentence, the Pre- 
sident of the Court assured them that Hitler would certainly be pardoned 
and released on probation. Despite the objection of the State Prosecutor 
and the attempts of the police to get him deported, Hitler was in fact 
released from prison after serving less than nine months of his sentence 
— and promptly resumed his agitation against the Republic. Such were 
the penalties of high treason in a State where disloyalty to the r6gime 
was the surest recommendation to mercy. 

^ Der Hitler-Frozess, page 269. 
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THE YEARS OF WAITING 

1924—1931 


I 

Fifty miles west of Munich in the wooded valley of the Lech 
lies the small town of Landsberg. It was here that Hitler served his term 
of imprisonment from 11 November, 1923, to 20 December, 1924, with 
only the interlude of the trial in Munich to interrupt it. In the early 
summer of 1924 some forty other National Socialists were in prison with 
han, and they had an easy and comfortable life. They ate well — Hitler 
became quite fat in prison — had as many visitors as they wished, and 
spent much of their time out of doors in the garden, where, like the rest, 
Hitler habitually wore leather shorts with a Tyrolean jacket. Emil 
Maurice acted partly as Hitler’s batman, partly as his secretary, a job 
which he later relinquished to Rudolf Hess, who had voluntarily returned 
from Austria to share his leader’s imprisonment. Hitler’s large and sunny 
room, No. 7, was on the first floor, a mark of privilege which he shared 
with Weber, Kriebel and Hess. On his thirty-fifth birthday, which fell 
shortly after the trial, the parcels and flowers he received filled several 
rooms. He had a large correspondence in addition to his visitors, and as 
many newspapers and books as he wished. Hitler presided at the midday 
meal, claiming and receiving the respect due to him as leader af the 
Party: much of the time, however, from July onwards he shut himself 
up in his room to dictate Mein Kampf, which was begun in prison and 
taken down by Emil Maurice and Hess. 

Max Amann, who was to publish the book, had originally hoped for 
an account, full of sensational revelations, of the November putsch. 
But Hitler was too canny for that; there were to be no recriminations. 
His own title for the book was Four and a Half Years of Struggle against 
LieSy Stupidity and Cowardice, reduced by Amann to Mein Kampf— 
My Struggle, Even then Amann was to be disappointed. For the book 
contains very little autobiography, but is filled with page after page of 
turgid discussion of Hitler’s ideas, written in a verbose style which is 
both difficult and dull to read. 
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Hitler took the writing of Mein Kampf with great seriousness, 
Dietrich Eckart, Feder, and Rosenberg had all published books or 
pamphlets and Hitler was anxious to establish his own position of 
intellectual as well as political authority in the Party, He was eager to 
prove that he too, even though he had never been to a university and had 
left school without a certificate, had read and thought deeply, acquiring 
his own Weltanschauung, It is this thwarted intellectual ambition, the 
desire to make people take him seriously as an original thinker, which 
accounts for the pretentiousness of the style, the use of long words and 
constant repetitions, all the tricks of a half-educated man seeking to 
give weight to his words. As a result Mein Kampf is a remarkably inter- 
esting book for anyone trying to understand Hitler’s mind, but as a 
party tract or a political best-seller it was a failure, which few, even 
among the party members, had the patience to read. 

While Hitler turned his energies to writing Mein Kampf the Party fell 
to pieces; 9 November had been followed by the proscription of the 
Party and its organizations throughout the Reich, the suppression of 
the Volkischer Beobachter and the arrest or flight of the leaders. Goering 
remained abroad until 1927, Scheubner-Richter had been killed and 
Dietrich Eckart, who had been ill for some time, died at the end of 1923, 
Quanels soon broke out among those who remained at liberty or were 
released from prison. 

Before his arrest Hitler had managed to send a pencilled note to 
Rosenberg with the brief message: “Dear Rosenberg, from now on you 
will lead the movement.” As Rosenberg himself admits in his memoirs, 
this was a surprising choice. Although at one time he had great influence 
oh Hitler, Rosenberg was no man of action and had never been one of 
the small circle who led the conspiracy. As a leader he was ineffective, 
finding it difficult either to make up his mind or to assert his authority. 
It was precisely the lack of these qualities which attracted Hitler: 
Rosenberg as his deputy would represent no danger to his own position 
in the Party. 

Rosenberg, who was not only an intellectual but respectable and prim 
as well, was soon on the worst terms with the rougher elements in the 
Party, notably the two rival Jew-bainter and lechers, Julius Streicher and 
Hermann Esser, who combined to attack every move made by Rosen- 
berg, Gregor Strasser, Ludendorff and Poehner, and accused them of 
undermining Hitler’s position. These in turn retorted by demanding the 
others’ expulsion from the Party and Hitler’s repudiation of them. But 
Hitler declined to take sides: if pushed to decide, he preferred Streicher, 
Esser and Amann, however disreputable, because they were loyal to him 
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and dependent on him. Men like Strasser, with ten times the others’ 
abilities, were for that very reason more incHned to follow an indepen- 
dent line. 

Political issues of importance were involved in these personal quarrels. 
What was to be done now that the Party had been dissolved and Hitler 
was in prison? Hitler’s answer, however camouflaged, was simple: 
Nothing. He had no wish to see the Party revive its fortunes without 
him. But Gregor Strasser, Roehm and Rosenberg, supported by 
LudendorfF, were anxious to take part in the national and State elections 
of the spring of 1924. Hitler, who was not a German citizen, was 
automatically excluded, and had from the beginning attacked ail 
parliamentary activity as worthless and dangerous to the independence 
of the movement. It was true that such tactics were now essential if the 
Party was to follow the path of legality, but Hitler was concerned with 
the threat to his personal position as leader of the Party if others were 
elected to the Reichstag while he remained outside. 

Despite Hitler’s opposition, loudly echoed by Streicher and Esser, 
Rosenberg, Strasser and LudendorfF agreed to co-operate with the other 
Vdikisch?- groups and won a minor triumph at the April and May 
elections. The Volkisch bloc became the second largest party in the 
Bavarian Parliament, while in the Reichstag elections the combined list 
of the National Socialist German Freedom Movement (N.S. Duetsche 
Freiheitsbewegung) polled nearly two million votes and captured 
thirty-two seats. Among those elected were Strasser, Roehm, Luden- 
dorfF, Feder and Frick. Ironically, they owed much of their success 'to 
the impression made by Hitler’s attitude at the Munich trial, but it was 
only with great difficulty that Hitler had been persuaded to agree to the 
election campaign at all. 

The combination, under cover of which the proscribed Nazi Party 
had entered the election campaign, raised another important issue. 
LudendorfF and Strasser were anxious to consolidate and extend 
the electoral alliance they had concluded with the North German 
Deutsch-vblkische Freiheitspartei led by Albrecht von Graefe and Graf 
Ernst zu Reventlow, with nationalist, racist and anti-Semitic views 
similar to those of the Nazis in the south. In August, 1924, a congress of 
of all the Volkisch groups was held at Weimar. In Part I of Mein Kampf 
(written in the years 1924-1925) Hitler expressed his dislike of such 

^ A difficult word to translate: it combines the idea of Nationalism with those of 
race (the Volk) and Anti-Semitism. The Volkisch groups constituted an extremist 
wing of the German Nationalists of whose middle-class “moderation” they were 
often critical. 
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alliances. is quite erroneous to believe that the strength of a move- 
ment must increase if it be combined with other movements of a similar 
kind. ... In reality the movement thus admits outside elements which 
will subsequently weaken its vigour.”^ 

There was some truth in this. The traditional animosity of Prussians 
and Bavarians; the open hostility of the North Germans to the Roman 
Catholic Church (whose stronghold was Bavaria), and the opposition of 
the more bourgeois North German nationalists to the radical and 
socialist elements in the Nazi programme — ^all these represented factors 
which might well weaken the appeal of the Nazis as a Bavarian and 
South German party. But the root of Hitler’s objection was his jealous 
distrust and fear for his own position. Hitler lacked any ability for 
co-operation and compromise. The only relationship he understood was 
that of domination. He preferred a party, however small, over which he 
could exercise complete and unquestioned control to a combination, 
however large, in which power must inevitably be shared and his 
own position reduced to that of equality with other leaders. In 
Part n of Mein Kampf Hitler returns to the question and devotes 
a whole chapter to it under the title: “The Strong are Strongest when 
Alone.” 

On the very next page Hitler goes out of his way to praise Julius 
Streicher, who had magnanimously subordinated his own German 
Socialists to the Nazi Party, and contrasts his loyalty with the behaviour 
of those “ambitious men who at first had no ideas of their own, but felt 
themselves ‘called’ exactly at that moment in which the success of the 
N^S.D.A.P. became unquestionable.”^ There were long and sometimes 
bitter arguments between Hitler and his visitors at Landsberg on these 
issues in 1924. Hitler was both suspicious and evasive. He tried by every 
means to delay decisions until he was released, and once again Streicher 
and Esser proved their worth to him by founding a rival party, the 
Grossdeutschere Volksgemeinschaft, in open opposition to Strasser’s 
Volkisch bloc in Bavaria. 

A further cause of disagreement was the S. A, Roehm, although found 
guilty of treason, had been discharged on the day sentence was pro- 
nounced. He at once set to work to weld together again the disbanded 
forces of the Kampfbmd. Ludecke was one of those who agreed to help 
Roehm. “Many of the men with whom I conferred,” he says, “were 
veritable condottieri, such as Captain von Heydebreck and Edmund 
Heines. Almost without exception they resumed Roehm’s work eagerly, 
only too glad to be busy again at the secret military work without which 
^ Mein Kampf, page 293. ® Ibid., page 243. 
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:y found life wearisome,”^ The Frontbam^ as it was now called, grew 
)idiy, for Roehm was an able organizer and possessed untiring energy; 
journeyed from one end of Germany to the other, including Austria 
i East Prussia, and soon had some thirty thousand men enrolled. 

3ut the greater Roehm’s success, the more uneasy Hitler became. His 
ivities threatened Hitler’s chances of leaving prison. The Bavarian 
>vemment arrested some of the subordinate leaders of the Frontbam, 
i Hitler’s release on parole, which he had expected six months after 
itence had been passed, on 1 October, 1924, was delayed. “Hitler, 
iebel and Weber in their cell,” Roehm wrote later, “could not realize 
lat was at stake. They felt that their approaching freedom was 
iangered and laid the blame, not on the enemy, but on the friends 
10 were fighting for them.”- 

Hitler was no less worried by the character Roehm was giving to the 
w organization which had replaced and absorbed the old S.A. The 
o men had never agreed about the function of the Stormtroops. For 
tier the S.A. had first and last a political function: they were to be 
itruments of political intimidation and propaganda subordinate to 
5 Party. On 15 October, however, Roehm wrote to Ludendorff, as 
ider of the Vdlkisch bloc in the Reichstag: 

The political and military movements are enthely independent of each 
Dther. ... As the present leader of the military movement I make the 
demand that the defence organizations should be given appropriate represen- 
tation in the parliamentary group and that they should not be hindered in 
their special work. . . . The National Socialist Movement is a fitting move- 
ment, Germany’s freedom — both at home and abroad — ^will never bp 
secured by talk and negotiations; it must be fought for.^ 

[tier flatly disagreed with such a view, just as much as he disliked 
e military organization of the Frontbajin, its rapid expansion and grow- 
g independence. In December, when new elections for the Reichstag 
ire held, Roehm did not find a place on the Nazi list. 

By the end of Hitler’s year in prison these quarrels and disagreements 
id reached such a pitch that it appeared possible to write off the former 
azi Party as a serious force in German or Bavarian politics. The 
eichstag elections of December, 1924, confirmed this. The votes cast 
ir the Naii-Volkisch bloc fell by more than half, from 1,918,300 to 
)7,300; instead of 32 seats they had only 14 in the new Reichstag, less 
^ Ludecke: page 228. 

* Roehm: Die Memoiren des Stabschefs (Saarbrucken, 1934), page 154. 

« Ibid., page 156. 
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than five per cent of the total. Hitler had already remarked to Hess: “I 
shall need five years before the movement is on top again.” 

Much of the blame for this state of affairs fell on Hitler—with con- 
siderable justice. “Hitler,” Ludecke writes, “was the one man with power 
to set things straight; yet he never so much as lifted his little finger or 
spoke one word.”^ Roehm, Strasser, Ludendorff and Rosenberg all 
complained in the same exasperated terms. They could never get a firm 
answer from him. In disgust Rosenberg threw up the job of deputy 
leader of the Party: twenty years later, reflecting on what had happened, 
while waiting to be tried by the International Court of Nuremberg, he 
wrote: “Hitler deliberately allowed antagonistic groups to exist within 
the Party, so that he could play umpire and Fuehrer.”^ 

Ludecke arrived at the same conclusion: “To suppose that Hitler, 
behind prison walls, may have been ignorant of conditions outside is to 
be unjust to his political genius. A more reasonable supposition is that 
he was deliberately fostering the schism in order to keep the whip-hand 
over the party.”*^ And he succeeded. The plans for a umted Vdlkisch 
Front came to nothing. Ludendorff and Roehm left in disgust, and no 
powerful Nazi group was created in the Reichstag under the leadership 
of someone else. The price of this disunity was heavy, but for Hitler it 
was worth paying. By the time he came out of prison the Party had 
broken up almost completely — ^but it had not found an alternative 
leader, there was no rival to oust. Hitler’s tactics of evasion and “divide 
and rule” had worked well. 

On 8 May, 1924, and again on 22 September, the Bavarian State 
Police submitted a report to the Bavarian Ministry of the Interior 
recommending Hitler’s deportation. Hitler could stiU be considered an 
Austrian citizen and put across the frontier. The second of these reports 
stated: “The moment he is set free. Hitler will, because of his energy, 
again become the driving force of new and serious public riots and a 
menace to the security of the State. Hitler will resume his political 
activities, and the hope of the nationalists and racists that he will 
succeed in removing the present dissensions among the para-military 
troops will be fulfilled.”^ 

Thanks to the intervention of Giirtner, the Bavarian Minister of 
Justice, this threat of deportation was averted. In July Hitler formally 

^ Ludecke: page 214. 

® Rosenberg's Memoirs, edited by Serge Lang and Ernst von Scherk (New York, 
1949), page 231. 

® Ludecke: page 222. 

* Quoted by R. W. M. Kempner: Blue Print of the Nazi Underground (Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, vol. XIG, No. 2, June, 1945), page 55. 
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resigned the leadership of the Party as a gesture of appeasement to the 
authorities. The activities of Roehm and the Frontbam temporarily 
endangered his release, but the failure of the Nazis in the December 
elections probably convinced the Bavarian Government that they had 
nothing more to fear from Hitler. On the afternoon of 20 December a 
telegram from the Public Prosecutor’s office ordered Hitler’s and 
Kriebel’s release on parole. A car from Munich was very soon at the 
gate of Landsberg Prison. Hitler, cap in hand and a raincoat belted over 
his shorts, paused for his photograph to be taken. An hour or two later 
he walked up the stairs of 41,Thierschstrasse to the two rooms he rented 
at the top of the house: he was home for Christmas. 


n 

Hitler’s return from prison by no means meant the end of the quarrels 
and disunity in the Party. On 12 February, 1925, Ludendorff, Strasser 
and von Graefe resigned their leadership of the National Sozialistische 
Freiheitsbewegung, which was thereupon dissolved. After the fiasco of 
the presidential elections later in the spring the break between Hitler and 
Ludendorff became irreparable. In April Roehm demanded a decision 
about the future of the Frontbam, The independent terms on which 
Roehm proposed co-operation between the political and military leader- 
ship were rejected by Hitler in a conversation on 16 April: rather than 
agree to these he preferred to let the Frontbam go and build up the S. A. 
again from scratch. The following day Roehm wrote to resign the 
leadership of both the S.A. and the Frontbann, Hitler sent no reply. 
On 30 April Roehm wrote again to Hitler. He ended his letter: “I take 
this opportunity, in memory of the fine and difficult hours we have lived 
through together, to thank you (D/r) for your comradeship and to beg 
you not to exclude me from your personal friendship.”^ But again Roehm 
got no reply. The next day a brief notice appeared in the Volkischer 
Beobachter announcing Roehm’s resignation of his offices and with- 
drawal from politics. With Roehm, Bruckner too left the Party. Earlier 
in April Poehner had been killed in a road accident. Goering was still 
abroad; Kriebel retired to Carinthia and later went to Shanghai; 
Scheubner-Richter and Eckart were dead, Rosenberg offended. Not 
many were left with whom to begin the task of rebuilding. 

Hitler’s first move on leaving prison had been to consult Poehner, and 
on Poehner’s advice he went to call on the Minister-President of 
^ Roehm: page 160. 
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Bavaria and leader of the strongly Catholic and particnlarist Bavarian 
People’s Party, Dr. Heinrich Held. The meeting took place on 4 January, 
1925. Despite Hitler’s efforts at conciliation. Dr. Held’s reception was 
cold. The putsch. Hitler admitted, had been a mistake; his one object 
was to assist the Government in fighting Marxism; he had no use for 
Ludendorff’s and the North Germans’ attacks on the Catholic Church, 
and he had every intention of respecting the authority of the State. 
Held’s attitude was one of scepticism tinged with contempt, but he 
agreed — ^with a little prompting from Giirtner, still Minister of Justice, 
and Held’s friend as well as Hitler’s — ^to raise the ban on the Party and 
its newspaper. “The wild beast is checked,” was Held’s comment to 
Giirtner. “We can afford to loosen the chain.”^ 

The fact that Hitler had made his peace with the priest-ridden 
Bavarian Government only increased the scorn and hostility of Luden- 
dorff and the North German Volkisch leaders, Reventlow and Graefe, 
who were outspoken in their hostility to the Church. Hitler was imre- 
pentant; he even attacked the Vdlkisch deputies in the Bavarian Parlia- 
' ment for their failure to accept the offer of a seat in Held’s Cabinet. 
When one of the deputies rephed that principles were more important 
than securing Hitler’s release, Hitler retorted that his release would have 
been a thousand times more valuable for the movement than the 
principles of two dozen nationalist deputies.'^ This uncompromising 
attack lost him the support of most of the Vdlkisch bloc: only six of the 
twenty-four deputies in the Bavarian Landtag remained faithful to him, 
the rest broke away and gradually drifted into other parties. However 
compliant Hitler showed himself to Held and the Government, inside the 
Party he was determined to insist upon unconditional authority and 
obedience. 

On 26 February, 1925, the Volkischer Beobachter reappeared with a 
lengthy editorial from Hitler headed “A New Beginning.” “I do not 
consider it to be the task of a political leader,” Hitler wrote, “to attempt 
to improve upon, or even to fuse together the human material lying ready 
to his hand.”-^ This was his answer to those who still objected to Streicher 
and Esser. He added “a special protest against the attempt to bring 
religious disputes into the movement or even to equate the movement 
with religious disputes. . , . Religious reformations cannot be made by 
political children, and in the case of these gentlemen it is very rarely that 
anything else is in question.”^ This was his answer to the North German 

^ Otto Strasser: Hitler and I (London, 1940), page 71. 

® Heiden: Hit let y pages 196-7. 

* Heiden: History of National Social ismy pages 97-8. 

^ Baynes: vol. I, pages 367-8. 
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Volkisch movement which put anti-clericalism at the head of its pro- 
gramme. 

The next day, 27 February, Hitler gathered the few who remained 
faithful for a mass meeting in the Burgerbrau Keller. But for the Munich 
Carnival he would have held it on 24 February, the fifth anniversary 
of the adoption of the Party’s programme. Hitler telephoned to Anton 
Drexler asking him to take the chair, but Drexler demanded the ex- 
clusion of Esser: Hitler told him to go to the devil, and rang off. In 
Drexler’s place, Max Amann conducted the meeting. Strasser, Roehm 
and Rosenberg stayed away. Besides Amann, Hitler’s only prominent 
supporters were Streicher and Esser, Gottfried Feder and Frick, and 
the Bavarian and Thuringian District Leaders, Buttmann and Dintner. 

Hitler had not lost his gifts as an orator. When he finished speaking 
at the end of two hours there was loud cheering from the four thousand 
who filled the hall. He was perfectly frank in his claims. 

If anyone comes and wants to impose conditions on me, I shall say to him: 
“Just wait, my young friend, and see what conditions I impose on you. I am 
not contending for the favour of the masses. At the end of a year you shall 
judge, my comrades. If I have acted rightly, well and good. If I have acted 
wrongly, I shall resign my office into your hands. Until then^ however, I 
alone lead the movement, and no one can impose conditions on me so long 
as I personally bear the responsibility. And I once more bear the whole 
responsibility for everything that occurs in the movement. ... To this 
struggle of ours there are only two possible issues: either the enemy pass 
over our bodies or we pass over theirs, and it is my desire that, if in the 
struggle I should fall, the Swastika banner shall be my winding sheet.”^ 

In the glow of enthusiasm a reconciliation was effected. The leaders 
shook hands on the platform. Streicher spoke of Hitler’s release as a 
gift from God. Buttmann declared: “All my scruples vanished when the 
Fuehrer spoke.” 

With the re-founding of the Nazi Party in February, 1925, Hitler set 
himself two objectives. The first was to establish his own absolute control 
over the Party by driving out those who were not prepared to accept his 
leadership without question. The second was to build up the Party and 
make it a force in German politics within the framework of the con- 
stitution. Ludecke reports a conversation with Hitler while he was 
Sill In Landsberg prison in which he said: “When I resume active work 
it will be necessary to pursue a new policy. Instead of working to achieve 
power by an armed coup, we shall have to hold our noses and enter the 

^Heiden: Hitler, page 198; and R. T. Oark: The Fall of the German Republic 
(London, 1935), page 190. 
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Reichstag against the Catholic and Marxist deputies. If out-voting them 
takes longer than out-shooting them, at least the result will be guaran- 
teed by their own Constitution. Any lawful process is slow. . . . Sooner 
or later we shall have a majority — ^and after that, Germany.”^ 

The process was to prove even slower than Hitler had expected. Not 
only had he to begin at the beginning again, but the times were no 
longer so favourable as they had been in 1920-1923. Hitler’s speech on 
27 February had been too successful, the display of his demagogic power 
too convincing. He had laid great stress on the need to concentrate 
opposition against a single enemy — ^Marxism and the Jew. But he had 
added, in an aside which delighted his audience : “If necessary, by one 
enemy many can be meant.” In other words, under cover of fighting 
Marxism and the Jew, the old fight against the State would be resumed. 
Such phrases as ; “Either the enemy will pass over our bodies or we over 
theirs,” scarcely suggested that Hitler’s new policy of legality was very 
sincere. The authorities were alarmed and immediately afterwards 
prohibited him from speaking in public in Bavaria. This prohibition was 
soon extended to other German states as well. It lasted until May, 1927, 
in Bavaria and September, 1928, and was a severe handicap for a 
leader whose greatest asset was his ability as a speaker. Hitler, however, 
had no option but to obey. He was on parole for some time after leaving 
prison and he was anxious lest the Bavarian authorities might proceed 
with the threat to deport him. An interesting correspondence on the 
question of Hitler’s citizenship between Hitler’s lawyer, the Austrian 
Consul-General in Munich, and the Vienna authorities, is to be found 
iij. the Austrian police records. It illustrates the anxiety Hitler felt on this 
score in the mid- 1920s. 

An even more serious handicap was the improvement in the position 
of the country, which began while Hitler was in prison and had already 
Been reflected in the reduced Nazi vote at the elections of December, 
1924. Three days after the unsuccessful putsch, on 12 November, 1923, 
Dr. Schacht had been appointed as special commissioner to restore the 
German currency; by the summer of 1924 he had succeeded and the 
inflation was at an end. At the end of February, 1924, the threat to the 
stability of the Republic from either the extreme Left or the extreme 
Right had been mastered and the state of martial law ended. Strese- 
mann’s hopes of a settlement with the allied Powers had not proved 
vain, A new reparations agreement — ^the Dawes Plan — ^was negotiated, 
and this was followed in turn by the evacuation of the Ruhr; the Locarno 
^ Ludecke: pages 217-8. 
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Pact, guaranteeing the inviolability of the Franco-German and Belgian- 
German frontiers : the withdrawal of allied troops from the first zone of 
the demilitarized Rhineland, and Germany’s entry into the League of 
Nations by unanimous vote of the League Assembly on 8 September, 
1926. At each stage the Republican Government had had to meet with 
violent opposition from both the political extremes, from the Com- 
munists and from the Nationalists. The fact that on each occasion it had 
been able to carry its proposals through the Reichstag, and that in 
December, 1924, the Social Democrat Party increased its vote by thirty 
per cent on a platform of the defence of the Republic, suggested that at 
last the period of disturbance which had lasted from 1918 to the begin- 
ning of 1924 was at an end. 

The presidential elections in the spring of 1925 appeared to mark a 
turning-point in the history of the Weimar Republic. President Ebert, 
the former Social Democratic Chancellor, who had held office since the 
Republic’s foundation, died on 28 February, 1925. In the election held 
at the end of March the Nazis put up Ludendorff as their candidate, but 
won no more than 211,000 votes out of a total of close on 27 millions. 
As none of the candidates obtained a clear majority, a second election 
was held in April. This time the Nazis abandoned Ludendorff (this was 
the cause of the final breach between Hitler and Ludendorff) and 
supported Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, who had been brought in at 
the last minute by the Nationalists. Hindenburg won by a narrow margin 
to the anger and dismay of the democratic and republican forces. But 
the Nazis had little cause for congratulation. For the election of 
Hindenburg, the greatest figure of the old Army, a devoted Monarchist, 
a Conservative and a Nationalist, had the paradoxical effect, in the^^ 
short run, of strengthening the Republic. The simple fact that Hinden- 
burg was at the head of the State did more than anything else could have 
done to reconcile traditionally minded and conservative Germans to 
the Republican regime. At the same time his scrupulous respect for the 
democratic constitution during the first five years of his Presidency cut 
the ground away from under the feet of those who attacked the Republic 
as the betrayal of the national cause. 

Hitler’s emphasis on legality was an attempt to adjust the Party’s, 
policy to the changed situation in Germany. Legality was a matter of 
tactics; the ineradicable hostility towards the Republic and all its works, 
the purpose of overthrowing it, even if by legal means, remained 
unchanged. In these calmer and more prosperous days, however, Hitler’s 
appeal to hatred, his tirades against “intolerable burdens” and his 
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prophecies of disaster found less and less response outside the ranks of 
the converted. 

Money, too, was more difficult to find. Until 1929 Hitler had little 
success in liis efforts to tap the political funds of heavy industry and big 
business. The principal sources of Party revenue remained the members’ 
dues of a mark a month (of which only ten per cent was forwarded to 
Party headquarters), collections or charges for admission at meetings, 
such private subscriptions as they could secure and the meagre income 
from the Party newspapers and publishing house in the hands of Max 
Amann, 

One of Efitler’s personal sources of income was writing and selling 
leading articles to the Party Press. What else he received from the 
Party’s funds is unknown, but he certainly did not live in poverty. 
It was at this time, in the summer of 1925, that he rented Hatis 
WachenfeJd, a villa which had been built by a Hamburg merchant 
before the war on the Obersalzberg above Berchtesgaden. Here, a 
hundred miles from Munich, Hitler made his home in the magnificent 
mountain scenery of the Bavarian Alps, close to the Austrian frontier. 
He persuaded his widowed half-sister, Angela Raubal, to come from 
Vienna to keep house for him, bringing her pretty seventeen-year-old 
daughter Geli with her. Debarred from speaking in public in Bavaria, 
he spent little time now in Munich, only coming occasionally for a 
conference at the Volkischer Beobachter office in the Schellingstrasse. 
Up at Berchtesgaden he was busy dictating articles and the rest of Mein 
Kampf to Hess or his niece, Geli. The first volume of Mein Kampf was 
published in the summer of 1925. The style had been pruned and parts 
^f it rewritten by a Father Bernhard Stempfle, who belonged to the 
Hieronymite Order and edited a small anti-Semitic paper at Miesbach. 
Four hundred pages long, and costing the high price of twelve marks, 
the book was no great success. Hitler, however, at once set to work on 
the second part. 


m 

Such success as the Nazis had at this time was due less to Hitler th^ n to 
Gregor Strasser, who was threatening to take Hitler’s place as the 
effective leader of the Party and was breaking new ground in the north 
of Germany and the Rhineland, where the Party had hitherto failed to 
penetrate. Gregor Strasser joined the Nazis at the end of 1920 and 
became the local leader in Lower Bavaria. A Bavarian by birth, and some 
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three years younger than Hitler, he had won the Iron Cross, First Class, 
in the war and ended his service as a lieutenant. After the war he had 
married and opened a chemist’s shop in Landshut. A powerfully built 
man with a strong personality, Strasser was an able speaker and an 
enthusiast of radical views who laid as much stress on the anti-capitalist 
points in the Nazi programme as on its nationalism. While Hitler was 
in prison Strasser had been one of the promoters of the attempt to create 
a united front with the North German Vdlkisch movement. A man of 
independent views, he was critical of Hitler’s attitude and little disposed 
to submit to his demands for unlimited authority in the Party. Strasser 
had not attended the meeting on 27 February, and it was only a fortnight 
later that Hitler persuaded him to resume work in the Party by offering 
him the leadership in North Germany. 

This suited Strasser very well, and with the help of his brother, Otto 
Strasser, he rapidly built up a following in the north and an organization 
which, while nominally acknowledging Hitler as leader, soon began to 
develop into a separate party. Gregor Strasser, who was a Reichstag 
deputy with a free pass on the railways and no ban to prevent him 
speaking in public, spent days and nights in the train, speaking several 
times in the week at one big town after another in the Rhineland, 
Hanover, Saxony and Prussia. He founded a newspaper, the Berliner 
Arbeitszeitmg, edited by Otto Strasser, and a fortnightly periodical, 
Nationalsozialistische Briefe, intended for Party officials. Strasser was 
particularly active in strengthening the organization of the movement, 
appointing district leaders and frequently coming down to talk with 
them. As editor of the Briefe and Gregor’s private secretary, thg 
Strassers secured a young Rhinelander, then still under thirty, a man of 
some education who had attended a number of universities, and written 
novels and film scripts which no one would accept, before taking a job 
as secretary to a Reichstag deputy. His name was Paul Josef Goebbels, 
and he soon showed himself to possess considerable talent as a journa- 
list and as a speaker. 

The Strasser brothers did not share Hitler’s cynical disregard for any 
programme except as a means to power. Their own programme was 
vague enough, but it proposed the nationalization of heavy industry and 
the big estates in the interests of what they called “State feudalism,” 
together with the decentralization of political power on a federal basis, 
the break-up of Prussia and the establishment of a chamber of corpora- 
tions on Fascist lines to replace the Reichstag. Hitler had little sympathy 
with these ideas, least of all with the Strassers’ anti-capitalism and their 
demand for the breaking up of big estates, which embarrassed him in 
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his search for backers among the industrialists and landowners. But 
while Hitler spent his time in Berchtesgaden, Gregor and Otto Strasser 
were actively at work extending their influence in the movement. 

On 22 November, 1925, the Strassers called together a meeting of the 
North German district leaders in Hanover. Among the twenty-five 
present were Karl Kaufmann, from the Ruhr, subsequently Gauleiter 
of Hamburg; Bernhard Rust, later the Nazi Minister of Education; 
Kerri, later Nazi Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs; Robert Ley, from 
Cologne, in time the boss of Hitler’s Labour Front; Friedrich Hilde- 
brandt, after 1933 the Gauleiter of Mecklenburg; and Erich Koch, who 
became not only Gauleiter of East Prussia but after 1941 Reichskom- 
niissar for the Ukraine. Hitler was represented by Gottfried Feder, but 
it was only by a bare majority that Feder was admitted to the meeting 
at all, after Goebbels had demanded his ejection. 

The split between the Strassers and Hitler crystallized round a 
question which excited much feeling in Germany in 1925-1926, whether 
the former German royal houses should be expropriated and whether 
their possessions should be regarded as their own private property or as 
the public property of the different states. On this issue Gregor and 
Otto Strasser sided with working-class opinion against the princes, while 
Hitler supported the propertied classes. At this time he was receiving 
fifteen hundred marks a month (three-quarters of his income) from the 
divorced Duchess of Sachsen-Anhalt, and he denounced the agitation as 
a Jewish swindle. The Hanover meeting voted to follow the Strasser 
^ine, only Ley and Feder supporting Hitler. When Feder protested in 
Hitler’s name, Goebbels jumped to his feet: “In these circumstances I 
demand that the petty bourgeois Adolf Hitler be expelled from the 
National Socialist Party.” Rust added: “The National Socialists are 
free and democratic men. They have no pope who can claim infalli- 
bility.”^ More important still, the Hanover meeting accepted the 
Strassers’ programme and resolved to substitute it for the Twenty-five 
Points of the official programme adopted in February, 1920. This was 
open revolt. 

Hitler took time to meet the challenge, but when he did move he 
showed his skill in the way he outmanoeuvred Strasser without splitting 
the Party. On 14 February, 1926, he summoned a conference in his turn, 
this time in the South German town of Bamberg. Hitler deliberately 
avoided a Sunday, when the North German leaders would have been 
free to attend in strength. As a result the Strasser wing of the Party was 
^ Strasser: Hitler and I, page 97. 
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represented only by Gregor Strasser and Goebbels. In the south Hitler 
had made the position of District Leader {Gauleiter) a salaried office, a 
step which left the gauleiters free to attend solely to Party business and 
made them much more dependent upon himself. He could thus be sure 
of a comfortable majority in the meeting at Bamberg. 

The two protagonists fought out their differences in a day-long debate 
which ranged over half a score of topics: Socialism, the plebiscite on the 
Princes’ property, the policy of legality versus that of revolution, foreign 
affairs, the role of the working classes and the organization of the 
Party. Strasser was outnumbered from the beginning, and Hitler 
added to his triumph by the capture of Goebbels, hitherto one of the 
Strassers’ strongest supporters. Halfway through the meeting Goebbels 
stood up and declared that, after listening to Hitler, he was convinced 
that Strasser and he had been wrong, and that the only course was to 
admit their mistake and come over to Hitler. Having won his point, 
Hitler did all he could to keep Strasser in the Party. In the middle of the 
debate he put his arm round his shoulders and said: “Listen, Strasser, 
you really mustn’t go on living like a wretched official. Sell your phar- 
macy, draw on the Party funds and set yourself up properly as a man of 
your worth should.”^ Hitler’s conciliatory tactics proved successful. 
The Strasser programme was abandoned, a truce patched up and the 
unity of the Party preserved. This was not the end of the Strasser episode, 
but Hitler had handled his most dangerous rival with skill and papered 
over the breach between himself and the radical wing of the Party. 

Hitler had still to face other difficulties in the Party. There was per^ 
sistent criticism and grumbling at the amount of money the Leader and 
his friends took out of Party funds for their own expenses, and at the 
time he spent away from headquarters in Berchtesgaden or driving 
around the countryside with his niece, the blonde Geli, in a large motor- 
car at the Party’s expense. An angry controversy started between 
Hitler and Gauleiter Munder of Wurttemberg which led to Munder’s 
eventual dismissal in 1928. Quarrelling, slander and intrigue over the 
most petty and squalid issues seemed to be endemic in the Party. 

To keep these quarrels within bounds, Hitler set up a Party court in 
1926, the Uschla^ an abbreviated form of Uniersuchimgs- und Schlich- 
tmgs-Ausschuss (Committee for Investigation and Settlement). Its 
original chairman, the former General Heinemann, failed to understand 
that its primary purpose was to preserve Party discipline and the 
authority of the leader, turning a blind eye to dishonesty, crime and 
^ Strasser; Hitler and 2, pages 100-1. 
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immorality, except in so far as these affected the efficiency and unity of 
the Party. His successor, Major Walther Buch, understood his job better, 
and with the assistance of Ulrich Graf and a young Munich lawyer, 
Hans Frank (later Governor-General of Poland), turned the Uschla 
into an effective instrument for Hitler’s tighter control over the Party. 

In May, 1926, Hitler summoned the Munich members of the Party 
to a meeting which was a logical consequence of the Bamberg conference 
of February. At this meeting a resolution was passed to the effect that 
henceforward the sole “bearer” of the movement was the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Association in Munich. The Munich group 
was to choose its own leadership, which would automatically become 
the leadership of the whole Party. Hitler explained that, although 
German law required the formal election of the chairman by the 
members, once elected he would have the right to appoint or dismiss 
the other Party leaders, including the gauleiters, at his pleasure. At the 
same time the Twenty-five Points of the programme adopted in 
February, 1920, were declared to be immutable, not because Hitler 
attached any importance to them, but as a further prop to his authority 
over the Party. 

In July, 1926, Hitler felt strong enough to hold a mass rally of the 
Party at Weimar, in Thuringia, one of the few States in which he was 
still allowed to speak. Five thousand men took part in the march past, 
with Hitler standing in his car and returning their salute, for the first time, 
with outstretched arm. Hoffman’s photographs made it all look highly 
impressive, and a hundred thousand copies of the Volkischer Beobachter 
yvere distributed throughout the country. It was the first of the Reichs- 
parteitage later to be staged, year after year, at Nuremberg. 

Goel^ls was now wholeheartedly Hitler’s man. In November 
Hitler appointed him as gauleiter of “Red” Berlin, an assignment which 
was to stretch to the full his remarkable powers as an agitator. He took 
over a Party organization so riven with faction that Hitler had to 
dissolve it, and ordered Goebbels to begin again from the bottom. By 
moving Goebbels to Berlin Hitler not only strengthened the movement 
in a key position, but provided another check against the independence 
of the Strasser group. The Strasser brothers had kept their own press 
and publishing house in Berlin, and Goebbels, whose desertion to Hitler 
was regarded as rank treachery by the Strassers, employed every means 
in his power to reduce their influence and following. In 1927 he founded 
Der Angriff as a rival to the Strassers’ paper, and used the S.A. to beat 
up their most loyal supporters. Appeals to Hitler by Gregor and Otto 
Strasser produced no effect: he declared he had no control over what 
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Goebbels did. None the less it was Hitler’s game that Goebbels was 
playing for him. 


IV 

For the next two years the fortunes of Hitler and the Nazi Party changed 
very little. The old trouble with the S.A. reappeared. In November, 
1926, Hitler reformed the S.A. and found a new commander in Captain 
Pfeffer von Salomon, but the ex-officers still thought only in military 
terms. The S.A. was to be a training ground for the Army and the 
height of their ambition was to hand it over lock, stock and barrel to 
the Army, with jobs for themselves in the higher ranks. Both the Berlin 
and Munich S.A. leadership had to be purged. The Munich S.A. had 
become notorious for the homosexual habits of Lieutenant Edmund 
Heines and his friends: it was not for his morals, however, or his 
record as a murderer, that Hitler threw him out in May, 1 927, but for 
his lack of discipline and insubordination. Such was the dlite of the new 
Germany. 

Whatever steps Hitler took, however, the S.A. continued to follow 
its own independent course. Pfeffer held as obstinately as Roehm to the 
view that the military leadership should be on equal terms with, not 
subordinate to, the political leadership. He refused to admit Hitler’s 
right to give orders to his Stonntroops. So long as the S.A. was re- 
cruited from the ex-service and ex-Freikorps men who had so far pro- 
vided both its officers and rank and file, Hitler had to tolerate this state 
of affairs. These men were not interested in politics; what they lived for 
was precisely this “playing at soldiers” Hitler condemned — agoing on 
manoeuvres, marching in uniform, brawling, sitting up half the night 
singing camp songs and drinking themselves into a stupor, trying 
to recapture the lost comradeship and exhilaration of 1914-1918. In 
time Hitler was to find an answer in the black-shirted S.S., a hand- 
picked corps d'^lite (sworn to absolute obedience) very different from the 
ill-disciplined S.A. mob of camp followers. But it was not until 1929 
that Hitler found the right man in Heinrich Himmler, who had been 
Gregor Strasser’s adjutant at Landshut and later his secretary. In 1928 
Himmler, who had been trained as an agriculturalist, was running a 
small poultry farm at the village of Waldtrudering, near Munich. When 
he took over the S.S. from Erhard Heiden the troop numbered no more 
than two hundred men, and it took Himmler some years before he 
could provide Hitler with what he wanted, an instrument of complete 
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reliability with which to exercise his domination over the Party and 
eventually over the German nation. 

Yet, if the Party still fell far short of Hitler’s monolothic ideal, 1927 
and 1928 saw a continuation of that slow growth in numbers and 
activity which had begun in 1926. In May, 1927, after giving further 
assurances for his good behaviour, Hitler was again allowed to speak in 
Bavaria, and in September, 1928, in Prussia. In August, 1927, at the 
first of the Nuremberg Party Days, thirty thousand S.A. men are said 
to have paraded before the Party Leader. From seventeen thousand in 
1926 the Party membership rose to forty thousand in 1927 and sixty 
thousand at the end of 1928. To the Hitler Youth were added the Nazi 
Schoolchildren’s League (Schulerbund) and Students’ League; the Order 
of German Women; a Nazi Teachers’ Association and unions of Nazi 
Lawyers and Nazi Physicians. The circulation of the Volkischer Beo- 
bachter crept up and the Illustrierter Beobachter was turned into a 
weekly. 

By 1928 the Party organization was divided into two main branches: 
one directed by Gregor Strasser and devoted to attacking the existing 
regime, the other directed by Constantin Hierl and concerned with 
building up in advance the cadres of the new State. The first section had 
three divisions: foreign (Nieland), Press (Otto Dietrich), infiltration and 
the building up of party cells (Schumann). The second section consisted 
of Walther Darre (Agriculture), Wagener (Economics), Konopath (Race 
and Culture), Nicolai (work of the Ministry of the Interior), Hans 
Frank (Legal questions) Gottfried Feder (Technical questions), and 
Schulz (Labour Service). 

^ Propaganda was a separate department, the director of which worked 
directly under Hitler. From October, 1925, to January, 1927, this had 
been Gregor Strasser’s job, but Hitler had then transferred Strasser to 
build up the organization, and in November, 1928, put in Goebbels as 
his propaganda chief. At the end of 1927 another familiar figure, 
Hermann Goering, returned to Germany from Sweden. Goering 
established himself in Berlin, living by his wits and his social con- 
nections. Hitler, looking for just such contacts in upper-class Berlin, 
soon renewed his association with Goering. In May, 1928, as their re- 
ward Goering and Goebbels were both elected to the Reichstag on the 
short Nazi list of twelve deputies, together with Strasser, Frick and 
General von Epp, who had resigned from the Army to rejoin the Party. 
Hitler himself never stood as a candidate for the Reichstag. Since he was 
not a German citizen he was ineligible. He did not become naturalized 
until 1932, on the eve of his candidature for the German Presidency, 
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when the Nazis had secured control of the State Government in Bruns- 
wick and were in a position to make the change without awkward 
questions being asked. 

But the fact which overshadowed all Hitler’s efforts in these years and 
dwarfed them into insignificance was the continued success of the 
Republican regime. By 1927 the despised Government of the “November 
criminals,” the Jew-ridden “Republic of Betrayal,” had succeeded in 
restoring order, stabilizing the currency, negotiating a settlement of 
reparations, ending the occupation of the Ruhr and securing Germany’s 
entry into the League of Nations. To the Locarno Pact in the west 
Stresemann had added the settlement with the Soviet Union embodied 
in the Treaty of Berlin of April, 1926, and to the evacuation of the First 
Zone of the demilitarized Rhineland the withdrawal of the Allied 
Military Control Commission at the end of January, 1927. In August, 
1928, at the invitation of the French Government, Stresemann visited 
Paris to sign the Kellogg-Briand Pact renouncing war, on equal terms 
with the other Great Powers. The visit to Paris and the friendliness of 
Stresemann’i reception symbolized the progress Germany had made, 
through the policy of “Fulfilment,” in recovering that equality of rights 
to which Hitler and the Nationalists never tired of appealing. 

These successes in the political field, which, it might be argued, 
affected only that part of the nation which interested itself in politics, 
were matched by an economic recovery which touched every man and 
woman in the country. The basis of this recovery was the huge amount 
of foreign money lent to Germany, especially by American investors, 
after the Dawes Plan and the re-establishment of the currency seemed to ^ 
have made her a sound financial risk again. The official estimate of 
Germany’s foreign debts at the end of 1930 was between 28,500 and 
30,000 million gold marks, almost all of which had been borrowed 
between the beginning of 1924 and the beginning of 1929.^ 

Not only the German Government, but the States, the big cities, even 
the Churches, as well as industry and business, borrowed at high rates 
and short notice, spending extravagantly without much thought of how 
the loans were to be repaid except by borrowing more. In this way 
Germany made her reparation payments promptly, and at the same time 
financed the rationalization and re-equipment of her industry, great 
increases in social services of all kinds and a steady rise in the standard 
of living of all classes. During the inflation (1923) German industrial 
production had dropped to fifty-five per cent of the 1913 figure, but by 

^C. S. R. Harris: Germany s Foreign Indebtedness (Oxford, 1935), chapter I. 
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1927 it had recovered to a hundred and twenty-two per cent, a recovery 
which far outdistanced that of the United Kingdom.^ Unemployment 
fell to six hundred and fifty thousand in the summer of 1928. In this 
same year retail sales showed an increase of twenty per cent over 1925 
figures, while by next year, 1929, money wages had risen by eighteen 
per cent and real wages by ten per cent over the average for 1925.^ 

Against facts like these, translated into the simplest terms of more 
food, more money, more jobs, and more security, all Hitler’s and Goeb- 
bels’ skill as agitators made little headway. Hitler’s instinct was right. 
The foundations of this sudden prosperity were exceedingly shaky, and 
Hitlers’ prophecies of disaster, although he was wrong in predicting a 
new inflation, were to be proved right. But, in 1927 and 1928, few in 
Germany wanted to listen to such gloomy threats, any more than they 
listened to the warnings of the President of the Reichsbanlc, Dr. Schacht, 
or of the Agent-General for Reparations, Parker Gilbert. 

The general mood of confidence and the sense of recovery after the 
fevers and exhaustion of the post-war years were reflected in the results 
of the Reichstag elections held in May, 1928. The Social. Democrats, 
the party most closely identified with the Republic, increased their vote 
from 7.88 to 9.15 millions, wiule the Right-wing German National Party 
who had been unwavering in their vilification of the Weimar regime, 
saw their support drop from 6.2 to 4.3 million votes. The Nazis polled 
only 810,000 votes and secured no more than twelve seats out of a total 
of 491, ranking as the ninth party in the Chamber. 

Thus although Hitler had certainly made some progress in rebuilding 
"the Party when judged by the level to which it had fallen in 1924-1925, as 
soon as it was measured against the standards of national politics his 
success was seen to be negligible. At the end of 1928 Hitler was still a 
small-time politician, little known outside the south and even there 
regarded as part of the lunatic-fringe of Bavarian politics. These were the 
years of waiting, years in which Hitler had to face the worst of all 
situations, indifference and half-amused contempt, years in which it 
would have been all too easy for the movement to disintegrate and 
founder. 

In September, 1928, Hitler called a meeting of the Party leaders in 
Munich and talked to them frankly. Much of his speech was taken up 
with attempting to belittle Stresemann’s achievement in foreign policy. 

^W. Arthur Lewis: Economic Survey^ 1919-1929 (London, 1949), page 91. 

^ Harris: Appendix IV, quoting the Report of the Agent-General for Reparations, 
21 May, 1930. 
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In the first place our people must be delivered from the hopeless confusion of 
international convictions and educated consciously and systematically to 
fanatical Nationalism. . . . Second, in so far as we educate the people to 
fight against the delirium of democracy and bring it again to the recognition 
of the necessity of authority and leadership, we tear it away from the 
nonsense of parliamentarianism. Third, in so far as we deliver the people 
from the atmosphere of pitiable belief in possibilities which lie outside the 
bounds of one’s own strength — such as the belief in reconciliation, under- 
standing, world peace, the League of Nations, and international solidarity — 
we destroy these ideas. There is only one right in the world and that right 
is one’s own strength.^ 

But he did not disguise the difficulties which lay ahead. Above all, 
they had to stengthen the individual Party comrade’s confidence in the 
victory of the movement. ‘Tt does not require much courage to do 
silent service in an existing organization. It requires more courage to 
fight against an existing political regime. . . . Attack attracts the person- 
alities which possess more courage. Thus a condition containing danger 
within itself becomes a magnet for men who seek danger. . . . What 
remains is a minority of determined, hard men. It is this process which 
alone makes history explicable: the fact that certain revolutions, eman- 
ating from very few men and giving the world a new face, have actually 
taken place. ... All parties, public opinion, take a position against us. 
But therein lies the unconditional, I might say the mathematical, reason 
for the future success of our movement. As long as we are the radical 
movement, as long as public opinion shuns us, as long as the existing 
factors of the State oppose us — ^we shall continue to assemble the most 
valuable human material around us, even at times when as they say, all 
factors of human reason argue against it.”- 

It was with such arguments that Hitler held the men around him to- 
gether. This is the one striking quality of his leadership in these years, 
the fact that he never let go, never lost faith in himself and was able to 
communicate this, to keep the faith of others alive, in the belief that 
some time a crack would come and the tide at last begin to Alow in his 
favour. 


V 

Hitler’s first chance came in 1929, a prelude to the great crisis of 1930- 
1933, and it came in the direction Hitler had foreseen, that of foreign 
poUcy. 

^ Prange: pages 39-40, quoting from the Volkiscker Beobachter of 23 September, 
1928. 

* Heiden: Der Fuehrer, page 250. 


L.H. — 
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Although Stresemann’s policy had brought solid gains for Germany, 
nothing would appease the German National Party which continued to 
attack every item of the Versailles and subsequent settlements. The 
difficulties of Stresemann’s position made him peculiarly vulnerable. 
Any concession to be secured from a grudging and suspicious France 
required much patience and circumspection: the policy of “Fulfilment” 
could not be hurried. In these circumstances it was the easiest thing in 
the world for the Nationalists and Nazis to whip up German impatience 
and decry any success as insufficient and less than Germany was 
entitled to, attacking the Government for truckling to France and 
sacrificing national interests. Every outburst of this kind added to 
Stresemann’s difficulties — and was meant to do so — ^by raising French 
resistance and casting doubts on his ability to speak for, or control, 
public opinion in Germany. 

Hitler had been unwearying in his attacks on Stresemann. The very 
idea of reconciliation, of settlement by agreement, roused his anger. 
An appeal to nationalist resentment was an essential part of Hitler’s 
stock-in-trade; at all costs that resentment must be kept alive and 
inflamed. France must be represented as the eternal enemy, and Strese- 
mann’s policy of “Fulfilment” as blind illusion or, better still, deliberate 
treachery. So far this attack from the Right had failed to destroy the 
support of the majority for Stresemann’s policy, but a better chance of 
success appeared to offer itself in 1929, and although in the end this, too, 
failed, the way in which the campaign was organized and the part Hitler 
was able to secure in it for himself marked a decisive stage in the rise of 
jhe Nazi Party. 

The occasion was the renewal of negotiations for a final settlement of 
reparations. The Dawes Plan of 1924 had not attempted to fix the final 
amount to be paid by Germany or the number of years for which 
Germany was to continue to pay. In the winter of 1928-1929 these 
questions were submitted to a committee of experts under the chairman- 
ship of the American banker, Owen D. Young. After lengthy negoti- 
ations the Yoimg Committee signed a report on 7 June, 1929, which 
required the Germans to pay reparations for a further fifty-nine years. 
The annual payments were fixed on a graded scale, the average of which 
was considerably lower than the sum already being paid under the Dawes 
Plan (2,050 million marks a year as against 2,500 million). The total 
was substantially less than the 132 milliard gold marks originally claimed 
by the Allies, while the international controls over Germany’s economy 
established by the Dawes Plan were to be abolished. Whatever doubts 
he may have entertained, Stresemann proposed to accept these terms, 
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although they were far stiffer than those contained in the German 
proposals to the Committee, in the hope that thereby he could secure 
evacuation of the remaining zones of the Occupied Rhineland. In the 
international conference which met at the Hague in August, 1929, he 
succeeded in linking the two questions of reparations and evacuation, 
and in persuading the French to agree that the withdrawal of the occupy- 
ing forces should begin in September, five years ahead of time, and be 
completed by the end of June, 1930. 

This was the last of Stresemann’s triumphs. He died on 3 October, 
1929, worn out by the exertions of the past six years. Before he died he 
had overcome the opposition of the French, but the Germans still 
remained to be convinced. On 9 July, 1929, a national committee had 
been formed to organize a campaign for a plebiscite rejecting the new 
reparations settlement and the “lie” of Germany’s war-guilt which 
represented the legal basis of the Allies* claims. From then until 13 
March, 1930, when President Hindenburg finally signed the legislation 
in which the Young Plan was embodied, the Press and parties of the 
German Right united in a most violent campaign to defeat the Govern- 
ment and to use the issues of foreign policy and reparations for their 
ultimate purpose of overthrowing, or at least damaging, the hated 
Republic. It was by means of this campaign that Hitler first made his 
appearance on the national stage of German politics. 

The leader of the agitation was Alfred Hugenberg, a bigoted German 
nationalist whose aim was to tear up the Versailles Treaty, overthrow 
the Republic and smash the organized working-class movement. Aa 
ambitious, domineering and unscrupulous man of sixty-three, Hugen- 
berg had large resources at his disposal. At one time a director of 
Krupps, he made a fortune out of the inflation and with it bought up a 
propaganda empire, a whole network of newspapers and news agencies, 
as well as a controlling interest in the big UFA film trust. These he 
used not so much to make money as to push his own views. In 1928 fee 
took over the leadership of the German National Party and by his 
extravagant opposition in the next two years caused a secession of 
more moderate members. 

Hugenberg could count on the support of the Stahihelm, by far the 
largest of the German ex-servicemen’s organizations, under the leader- 
ship of Franz Seldte; of the Pan-German League, whose chairman, 
Heinrich Class, joined Hugenberg’s Committee for the Initiative; and 
of powerful industrial and financial interests, represented by Dr. Albert 
Voegler, General Director of the big United Steel {Vereinigte Stahl- 
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werk^y and later by the President of the Reichsbank, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, the two chief German delegates to the Young Committee, 
both of whom came out violently against the Plan. What they lacked was 
mass support, someone to go out and rouse the mob. Through Finanzrat 
Bang, Hitler and Hugenberg were brought together and met at the 
Deutscher Or den, a nationalist club in Berlin. Hitler was not easily 
persuaded to come in, partly because of the opposition to such an 
alliance with the reactionary Hugenberg and the representatives of 
industry which he could expect to meet from the radical Strasser group. 
But the advantages of being able to draw on the big political funds at 
the disposal of Hugenberg, and the offer of an equal position with the 
National Party in launching the agitation, converted him. He put his 
price high: complete independence in waging the campaign in his own 
way, and a large share of the Committee’s resources to enable him to 
do it.^ For his representative on the Joint Finance Committee Hitler 
deliberately chose Gregor Strasser: when others in the Party complained, 
he laughed and told them to wait until he had finished with his allies. 

In September, 1929, Hugenberg and Hitler published a draft “Law 
against the Enslavement of the German People.” After repudiating 
Germany’s responsibility for the war. Section III demanded the end of all 
reparations and Section IV the punishment of the Chancellor, the 
Cabinet and their representatives for high treason if they agreed to new 
financial commitments. For their bill to be submitted to the Reichstag 
the sponsors had to secure the support of ten per cent of the electorate; 
the lists were opened on 16 Octobef and they got the votes of 10-02 per 
cent, not many over four millions. After all the violent propaganda 
about turning Germany into a “Young colony,” crippling national 
survival for two generations, and enslaving the nation to foreign capital- 
ists, this was a sharp failure. The Committee had even less success in 
the Reichstag when the Bill was introduced at the end of November and 
defeated clause by clause, one group of the German National Party 
under Treviranus refusing to vote for the controversial Section IV and 
breaking away from Hugenberg. The submission of the motion to a 
national plebiscite at the end of December, the final stage in the process, 
underlined the defeat of the extremists. To win, Hugenberg and Hitler 
needed more than twenty-one million votes; they got less than six 
million. The bills embodying the legislation for carrying out the Young 

^ Fritz Thyssen wrote later that he first financed the National Socialist Party for a 
single reason: because he wanted to defeat the Young Plan. Cf. Thyssen: I Paid 
Hitler, page 118. 
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Plan were passed by the Reichstag on 12 March, 1930. The last hope of 
the Nationalists was that President Hindenbxirg would refuse to sign 
them, and pressure was exerted on him by his Nationalist friends. But 
Hindenburg refused to be diverted from his constitutional duty, and on 
13 March put his signature to the Young Plan laws. The fury of the 
Hugenberg and Nazi Press, and their open attacks on the President 
(“Is Hindenburg still alive?” Goebbels sneered in Der Angriff) revealed 
the bitterness of their defeat. 

But the defeat for Hugenberg and his “Freedom Law” was no defeat 
for Hitler. In the preceding six months he had succeeded for the first 
time in breaking into national politics and showing something of his 
ability as a propagandist. Every speech made by Hitler and the other 
Nazi leaders had been carried with great prominence by the Hugenberg 
chain of papers and news agencies. To millions of Germans who had 
scarcely ever heard of him before Hitler had now become a familiar 
figure, thanks to a publicity campaign entirely paid for by Hugenberg’s 
rival party. More important still, he had attracted the attention of those 
who controlled the political funds of heavy industry and big business 
to his remarkable gifts as an agitator. This, in Hitler’s eyes, far out- 
weighed the defeat. 

Already, through the agency of Otto Dietrich, Hitler had been brought 
into touch with Emil Kirdorf. Otto Dietrich, who was soon to become 
Hitler’s Press Chief, was the son-in-law of Reismann-Grone of Essen, 
the owner of the Rkeinisch-Westfdlische Zeitung (the paper of the Ruhr 
industrialists), and political adviser to the Mining Union (Bergbaulicher 
Verein). Kirdorf was one of the biggest names in German industry, the 
chief shareholder of the Gelsenkirchen Mine Company, the founder of 
the Ruhr Coal Syndicate and the man who controlled the political funds 
of the Mining Union and the North-west Iron Association, the so-called 
Ruhr Treasury (Ruhrschatz). At the Nuremberg Party Day of August, 
1929, Kirdorf was a guest of honour and was so impressed by the sixty 
thousand National Socialists who assembled to cheer their leader that 
he wrote afterwards to Hitler: “My wife and I shall never forget how 
overwhelmed we were in attending the memorial celebration for the 
World War dead.”^ From now on Hitler could count upon increasing 
interest and support from at least some of those who, like Kirdorf, had 
money to invest in nationalist, anti-democratic and anti-working-class 
politics. 

With this money Hitler began to put the Party on a new footing. 
He took over the Barlow Palace, an old mansion on the Briennerstrasse 
^ Heiden; Der Fuehrer^ page 271. 
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in Munich, and had it remodelled as the Brown House. A grand staircase 
led up to a conference chamber, furnished in red leather, and a large 
corner room in which Hitler received his visitors beneath a portrait of 
Frederick the Great. The Brown House was opened at the beginning of 
1931, a very different setting from the dingy rooms in the Cornelius- 
strasse or the Schellingstrasse. Before that, in 1929, Hitler himself had 
moved to a large nine-roomed flat covering the entire second floor of 
No. 16, Prinzregentenstrasse, one of Munich’s fashionable streets. Frau 
Winter, from the Thierschstrasse, came to keep house for him, while 
Frau Raubal continued to look after Haus Wachenfeld at Berchtesgaden. 
Hitler himself was now seen more frequently in Munich, occasionally 
in the company of his favourite niece, Geli Raubal, who had a room in 
the new flat. 

Not only the paymasters, but also the voters of the Right had been 
impressed by the fact that whatever success had been won in the cam- 
paign against the Young Plan was due to Hitler and the Nazis. For years 
Hitler had been pouring scorn on the bourgeois parties of the Right for 
their “respectable” inhibitions and their failure to go to the masses. 
Now he had been able to demonstrate, on a larger scale than ever before, 
what he meant. He underlined his criticism by promptly breaking with 
the National Party once the campaign was over and placing the entire 
blame for the failure on their half-hearted support. The fact that the 
Nationalists had split over Hugenberg’s tactics added weight to Hitler’s 
criticism, and the lesson was not lost on those who sought more effective 
means to damage and undermine the democratic Republic. In the pro- 
vincial elections from October, 1929 onwards, the Nazis made consider- 
able gains in Baden, Liibeck, Thuringia, Saxony and Brunswick, as well 
as in the communal and municipal elections in Prussia — ^and they made 
them very largely at the expense of the National Party. In Thuringia, in 
December, they won eleven per cent of the votes cast and Frick became 
the first Nazi to assume office as Thuringian Minister of the Interior. 
In the summer of 1929 the membership of the Nazi Party had been 
120,000; by the end of 1929 it was 178,000; by March, 1930, it had grown 
to 210,000. 

At the Party conference which followed the alliance with Hugenberg 
Hitler had had to meet a good deal of criticism, voiced by Gregor 
Strasser, of the dangers of being tarred with the reactionary brush and 
losing support by too close association with the “old gang,” the old 
ruling class of pre-war Germany, the industrialists, the Junkers, the 
former generals and higher officials who were the backbone of the 
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National Party. His critics had underestimated Hitler’s unscrupulous- 
ness, that characteristic duplicity, now first exhibited on this scale. With 
considerable skill he turned an episode which in itself was an outright 
failure to great political advantage for himself and his Party, then not 
only dropped the alliance with Hugenberg and the Nationalists as 
unexpectedly as he had made it, but proceeded to attack them. For 
Hugenberg the campaign against the Young Plan was one more in the 
disastrous series of mistakes which marked his leadership of the National 
Party; for Hitler it was a decisive stage, the foundations for the use which 
he was able to make of the months of opportunity ahead. 


VI 

In the six years since the ending of 1923 Germany had made an astonish- 
ing recovery. This recovery, however, was abruptly ended in 1930 under 
the impact of the World Depression. The fact that 1930 was also the year 
in which Hitler and the Nazi Party for the first time became a major 
factor in national politics is not fortuitous. Ever since he came out of 
prison at the end of 1924 Hitler had prophesied disaster, only to see the 
Republic steadily consolidate itself. Those who ever heard of Adolf 
Hitler shrugged their shoulders and called him a fool. Now, in 1930, 
disaster cast its shadow over the land again, and the despised prophet 
entered into his inheritance. Three years later he told a Munich audience: 
“We are the result of the distress for which the others were responsible.”^ 
It was the depression which tipped the scales against the Republic and 
for the first time since 1923 shifted the weight of advantage to Hitler'^s 
side. 

No country in the world was more susceptible to the depression, which 
began in the U.S.A. in 1929, intensified and spread in 1930 and 1931, 
and lasted throughout 1932. Its economic symptoms were manifold: 
contracting trade and production, cessation of foreign loans and the 
withdrawal of money already lent, falls in prices and wages, the closing 
of factories and businesses, unemployment and bankruptcy, the forced 
sale of property and farms. The foundation of German economic 
recovery had been the large amounts of money borrowed from abroad. 
Not only had much of this borrowed money been spent extravagantly; 
no one had faced the question of how it was to be repaid if the supply 
of further loans came to an end, and the money already lent, much of it 
^ Speech at Munich, 24 February, 1933. Baynes: vol. I, page 252. 
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advantages — Kuhhandel, cattle-trading, is the expressive German 
were not displeased with this situation. Weak governments suite 
to this extent that it made those in power more accessible t 
pressure and blackmail. But the short-sightedness of this view 
evident the moment the country was faced with a major crisis 
March, 1930, it no longer proved possible to construct a o 
government which could be sure of a majority of votes in the Re 
Each section of the community — ^industrialists, trade unionists 
keepers, landowners, farmers — ^looked to the State for aid an 
while grudging it to the others. Instead of drawing closer togc 
establish a government of unity with an agreed programme, the 
insisted on forwarding the sectional economic interests the> 
sented, without regard to the national interests. Differences on tl 
of sacrifice each class was to bear — ^whether unemployment j: 
wages were to be cut, taxes raised, a capital levy exacted, tariffs in 
and help given to landowners and farmers — ^were allowed to bee 
bitter that the methods of parliamentary government, which in G 
meant the construction of a coalition by a process of political bar| 
became more and more difficult to follow. Dr. Bruening, who 
Chancellor at the end of March, 1930, had to rely on pre 
majorities in the Reichstag laboriously reassembled for each ] 
legislation. Effective government on such a basis was impossi 
16 July, 1930, the Reichstag rejected part of the Government 
programme by 256 votes to 193. Thereupon the President, by v 
the emergency powers granted to him in Article 48 of the 
(Constitution, put the Chancellor’s programme into effect by 
The Reichstag challenged the constitutionality of this acti 
passed a further motion demanding the abrogation of the 
Bruening’s retort was to dissolve the house and fix new electioi 

The responsibility for this deadlock has been much disputed. 1 
against the Party leaders is that they forced Bruening to act a! 
by their refusal to combine; the case against Bruening is that 1 
to do all that could have been done to win parliamentary supp 
that he was too quick to resort to emergency powers. But ^ 
bore the responsibility, one thing was clear: unless the new e 
produced the basis for a stable coalition, which seemed^’unlikely 
mentary institutions were in danger of being discredited by thei 
to provide the strong government which the country so obviously 

Such a situation was much to the advantage of the Nazis, \ 
been unremitting in their attacks on the parliamentary repul 
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democratic methods of government. The Nazis had already shown 
they were alive to the possibilities opening before them by launching 
a propaganda campaign especially designed to win support among the 
first class to feel the onset of the depression, the farmers. Through 
Hess, Hitler had met a German agricultural expert, Walther Darr^ 
(like Hess and Rosenberg, born abroad), who had recently written a book 
on the peasantry as the “Life Source of the Nordic Race,” Hitler was 
impressed by Darr6 and appointed him as the Party’s agricultural 
adviser with the commission to draw up a peasant programme. This 
was published over Hitler’s name on 6 March, 1930, and was marked 
not only by practical proposals to give economic aid to the farming 
population — State-credits, reduction and remission of taxes, higher 
tariffs, cheaper artificial manures, cheaper electricity, and the revision 
of the inheritance laws — ^but also by its insistence upon the peasantry 
as the most valuable class in the community. In the years ahead the 
support which the Nazis received from the rural districts of Germany 
richly repaid the work of propaganda and organization they began to 
undertake there during 1930. 

In the case of agriculture it was simple to play for the support of both 
the big landowners and the peasants, since these had a common 
economic interest in the demand for protection and higher prices, and 
a common grievance in their neglect by parties which were too pre- 
occupied with the urban population of Germany. But when it came to 
industry, business and trade (especially the retail trade), it was not so 
easy to square the circle, for here there was an open clash of interests 
and bitter antagonism between the workers and the employers, no le^s 
than between the small trader or shopkeeper and the big companies and 
department stores. Hitler needed the support of both, of the industrialists 
and big business interests because they controlled the funds to finance his 
organization and propaganda, of the masses because they had the votes. 
But in origin the National Socialists had been a radical anti-capitalist 
party, and this side of the Nazi programme was not only taken seriously 
by many loyal Party members but was of increasing importance in a 
period of economic depression. 

The question, how seriously Hitler took the socialist character of 
National Socialism, had already been raised both before and after 1923, 
It was to remain one of the main causes of disagreement and division 
within the Nazi Party up to the summer of 1934; this was weU illustrated 
in 1930 by the final breach between Hitler and Otto Strasser. 

When Gregor Strasser moved to Munich, his brother Otto remained 
in Berlin, and through his paper, the Arbeitsblatt (which was actually 
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Still the official Nazi journal in the north), and his publishing house, the 
Kampfverlag^ maintained an independent radical line which irritated and 
embarrassed Hitler. In April, 1930, the trade unions in Saxony declared 
a strike, and Otto Strasser came out in full support of their action in the 
papers which he controlled, notably the Sachsicher Beobachter, the Nazi 
paper in Saxony. It was made perfectly plain to Hitler by the industrial- 
ists, on their side, that unless the Party at once repudiated the stand 
Strasser had taken there would be no more subsidies. With the help of 
Mutschmann, the Gauleiter of Saxony, Hitler enforced an order that no 
member of the Party was to take part in the strike, but he was unable to 
silence Strasser’s papers. Following this, on 21 May Hitler suddenly 
appeared in Berlin and invited Otto Strasser to meet him for a discussion 
at his hotel. Strasser agreed, and on that day and the next they ranged 
over the whole field of their differences. The only account we possess of 
the discussion is Otto Strasser’s, but there is little doubt that it can be 
accepted as accurate in substance. It was published very shortly after- 
wards, it was never challenged or repudiated by Hitler — although it 
must have done him considerable damage in some quarters — ^and all 
that Hitler is reported to have said is perfectly consistent with his known 
opinions.^ 

Hitler’s tactics were a characteristic mixture of bribery, appeals and 
threats. He offered to take over the Kampfverlag on generous terms, and 
make Otto Strasser his Press Chief for the entire Reich; he appealed to 
him, with tears in his eyes and in the name of his brother Gregor, as an 
ex-soldier and a veteran National Socialist; he threatened that if Strasser 
would not submit to his orders he would drive him and his supporters 
out of the Party and forbid any Party member to have anything to do 
with him or his publications. 

The discussion began with an argument about race and art, but 
soon shifted to political topics. Hitler attacked an article Strasser had 
published on “Loyalty and Disloyalty,” in which the writer, Herbert 
Blank, had distinguished between the Idea, which is eternal, and the 
Leader, who is only its servant. “This is all bombastic nonsense,” Hitler 
declared, “it boils down to this that you would give every Party member 
the right to decide on the idea — even to decide whether the leader is true 
to the so-called idea or not. This is democracy at its worst, and there is 
no place for such a view with us. With us the Leader and the Idea 
are one, and every Party member has to do what the leader orders. The 

^ The account that follows is taken from Otto Strasser: Ministersessel oder Revo- 
lution ?y the pamphlet version he published at the time (1930), and from the briefer 
English version in Otto Strasser: Hitler and /, pages 109-127. 
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Leader incorporates the Idea and alone knows its ultimate goal. Our 
organization is built up on discipline. I have no wish to see this organ- 
ization broken up by a few swollen-headed litterateurs. You were a 
soldier yourself. ... I ask you: are you prepared to submit to this 
discipline or not?” 

After further discussion, Otto Strasser came to what he regarded as 
the heart of the matter. “You want to strangle the social revolution,” he 
told Hitler, “for the sake of legality and your new collaboration with the 
bourgeois parties of the Right.” 

Hitler, who was rattled by this suggestion, retorted angrily: “I am a 
Socialist, and a very different kind of Socialist from your rich friend, 
Reventlow. I was once an ordinary working-man. I would not allow my 
chauffeur to eat worse than I eat myself. What you understand by 
Socialism is nothing but Marxism. Now look: the great mass of working- 
men want only bread and circuses. They have no understanding for ideals 
of any sort whatever, and we can never hope to win the workers to any 
large extent by an appeal to ideals. We want to make a revolution for the 
new dominating caste which is not moved, as you are, by the ethic of 
pity, but is quite clear in its own mind that it has the right to dominate 
others because it represents a better race: this caste ruthlessly maintains 
and assures its dominance over the masses. 

“What you preach is liberalism, nothing but liberalism,” Hitler con- 
tinued. “There are no revolutions except racial revolutions: there 
cannot be a political, economic or social revolution — ^always and only 
it is the struggle of the lower stratum of inferior race against the domi- 
nant higher race, and if this higher race has forgotten the law of its exis- 
tence, then it loses the day.” ' 

On the next day, 22 May, the conversation was continued in the 
presence of Gregor Strasser, Max Amann, Hess and one of Otto 
Strasser’s supporters, Hinkel. Strasser had demanded the nationalization 
of industry. Hitler regarded such a proposal with scorn: “Democracy 
has laid the world in ruins, and nevertheless you want to extend it to the 
economic sphere. It would be the end of German economy. . , . The 
capitalists have worked their way to the top through their capacity, and 
on the basis of this selection, which again only proves their higher race, 
they have a right to lead. Now you want an incapable Government 
Council or Works Council, which has no notion of anything, to have a 
say: no leader in economic life would tolerate it.” 

When Strasser asked him what he would do with Krupps if he came to 
power, Hitler at once replied: “Of course I should leave it alone. Do 
you think that I should be so mad as to destroy Germany’s economy? 
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Only if people should fail to act in the interests of the nation, then — and 
only then — ^would the State intervene. But for that you do not need 
any expropriation, you do not need to give the workers the right to 
have a voice in the conduct of the business: you need only a strong 
State.” 

For the moment the conversation was left unfinished. But at the end 
of June Hitler wrote to Goebbels instructing him to drive Otto Strasser 
and his supporters from the Party. Goebbels obliged with alacrity. 
Otto Strasser stuck to his Socialist principles, published his talks with 
Hitler, broke with his brother Gregor (who stayed with Hitler), and set 
up a Union' of Revolutionary National Socialists, later known as the 
Black Front. The dispute over the Socialist objectives of National 
Socialism was not yet settled — ^it was to reappear again and again in the 
next few years — ^but Hitler had only gained, not lost, by making clear his 
own attitude. Even in the provincial elections in Saxony, held in June, 
1930, the Nazi representation rose from five to fourteen, making them 
the second strongest party in Saxony, despite Hitler’s open repudiation 
of the strike earlier in the year. In September the Nazi success at the 
National elections astonished the world. It was Hitler, not Strasser, who 
captured the mass vote, while the Black Front dwindled into insigni- 
ficance and its founder sought refuge over the frontier. 


vn 

In the election campaign, which followed the dissolution in July and led 
up to polling day on 14 September, the Nazis used every trick of propa- 
ganda to attract attention and win votes. In the big towns there was a 
marked increase in public disorder in which the S.A. took a prominent 
part. Slogans painted on walls, posters, demonstrations, rallies, mass 
meetings, crude and unrestrained demagogy, anything that would help 
to create an impression of energy, determination and success was pressed 
into use. Hitler’s appeal in the towns was especially to the middle-class 
hit by the depression, and was aimed to take votes from the more 
moderate and respectable bourgeois parties like the Democrats, the 
People’s Party and the Economic Party-— as well as from the rival parties 
of the Right, Hugenberg’s Nationalists and the break-away Conser- 
vatives of Treviranus. He had advantages over both. He was prepared 
to be much more extreme than the middle-class parties at a time when 
extremism was the growing mood, and he was able to exploit German 
nationalism and xenophobia without rousing the dislike many people 
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felt for the Nationalists and Conservatives as “class” parties, preoccu- 
pied with putting the old ruling class back in power. What Hitler offered 
them was their own lower middle-class brand of extremism — radical, 
anti-Semitic, against the trusts and the big capitalists, but at the same 
time (unlike the Communists and the Social Democrats) socially res- 
pectable; nationalist, pan-German, against Versailles and Reparations, 
without looking back all the time (as the Nationalists did) to the lost 
glories and social prestige of the past and the old Imperial Germany. 

At the same time the Nazis devoted much time and attention to the 
rural voter, and in both town and countryside swept in the new gener- 
ation. Many who were voting for the first time responded eagerly to 
attacks on the “System” which left them without jobs, and to the 
display of energy, the demand for discipline, sacrifice, action and not 
talk, which was the theme of Nazi propaganda. 

In 1930 the mood of a large section of the German nation was one of 
resentment. Hitler, with an almost inexhaustible fund of resentment 
in his own character to draw from, offered them a series of objects on 
which to lavish all the blame for their misfortunes. It was the Allies, 
especially the French, who were to blame, with their determination to 
enslave the German people; the Republic, with its corrupt and self- 
seeking politicians; the money barons, the bosses of big business, the 
speculators and the monopolists; the Reds and the Marxists, who 
fostered class hatred and kept the nation divided; above all, the Jews, 
who fattened and grew rich on the degradation and weakness of the 
German people. The old parties and politicians offered no redress; they 
were themselves contaminated with the evils of the system they sup- 
ported. Germany must look to new men, to a new movement to raise her 
up again, to make her strong and feared, to restore to her people the 
dignity, security and prosperity which were their birthright, to recover the 
old German virtues of discipline, industry, self-reliance and self-respect. 

To audiences weighed down with anxiety and a sense of helplessness 
Hitler cried: If the economic experts say this or that is impossible, to 
hell with economics. What counts is will, and if our will is hard and 
ruthless enough we can do anything. The Germans are the greatest 
people on earth. It is not your fault that you were defeated in the war 
and have suffered so much since. It is because you were betrayed in 
1918 and have been exploited ever since by those who are envious of 
you and hate you; because you have been too honest and too patient. 
Let Germany awake and renew her strength, let her remember her 
Neatness and recover her old position in the world, and for a start let’s 
clear out the old gang in Berlin. 
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This is a fair summary of the sort of speech Hitler and his lieutenants 
made at hundreds of meetings in the summer of 1930. Their opponents 
scorned such methods as being demagogy of the most blatant kind, 
but it showed a psychological perception of the mood of a large section 
of the German people which was wholly lacking from the campaigns 
of the other parties. Hitler never forgot the principle he had underlined 
in Mein Kampf : go for the masses. Their neglect of this accounted, in 
Hitler’s eyes, for the failure of the other principal Right-wing Party, the 
Nationalists, to recover its old position in the country. Only the Com- 
munists could rival Hitler in this sort of agitation, but the Communists 
deliberately limited their appeal to one class, while Hitler aimed to unite 
the discontented of all classes; the Communists were hampered by 
rigid doctrinaire beliefs, while Hitler was prepared to adapt or abandon 
his programme to suit his audience; and the Communists, while they 
could outbid the Nazis in radicalism,"could not hope to match the skill 
with which Hitler played on the nationalist drum as well, potentially the 
most powerful appeal in German politics. 

In the middle of September thirty million Germans went to the polls, 
four millions more than in 1928. The results surprised even Hitler, who 
had hoped at most for fifty or sixty seats. The Nazi vote leaped from the 
1928 figure of 810,000 to 6,409,600, and their numbers in the Reichstag 
from 12 to 107. From ninth the Nazis had become the second Party in 
the State. Little less spectacular were the Communists’ gains, 4,592,000 
votes as against 3,265,000 in 1928, and 77 in place of 54 deputies in the 
Reichstag. The two parties which had openly campaigned for the 
overthrow of the existing regime and had deliberately framed their 
appeal in extremist terms had together won close on a third of the votes 
and of the seats in the new House. The three bourgeois parties, the 
Democrats, the People’s Party and the Economic Party, had lost a 
million and a quarter of their 1928 votes between them, and had com- 
pletely failed to capture the new votes of those who went to the polls for 
the first time. Still more interesting from Hitler’s point of view was the 
fact that the biggest set-back in the elections had been suffered by his 
chief rivals on the Right, the Nationalists, whose vote fell from 4,381,600 
in 1928 to 2,458,300 in 1930. Although Hugenberg succeeded in reuniting 
some of the factions into which the German National Party had been 
split, with only 41 deputies against Hitler’s 107 he was now in a position 
of inferiority in any combination of the Right that might be proposed. 

Overnight, therefore. Hitler had become a politician of European 
importance. The foreign correspondents flocked to interview him. 
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The Times printed his assurances of goodwill at length, while in the 
Daily Mail Lord Rothermere welcomed Hitler’s success as a reinforce- 
ment of the defences against Bolshevism. 

Now that the Nazis had won this great electoral success the question 
arose, what use were they going to make of it. Hitler gave part of an 
answer in a speech he made at Munich ten days after the election: “If 
today our action employs among its different weapons that of Parlia- 
ment, that is not to say that parliamentary parties exist only for parlia- 
mentary ends. For us Parliament is not an end in itself, but merely a 
means to an end. . . . We are not on principle a parliamentary Party — 
that would be a contradiction of our whole outlook — ^we are a parlia- 
mentary Party by compulsion, under constraint, and that compulsion 
is the Constitution. The Constitution compels us to use this means. . . . 
And so this victory that we have just won is nothing else than the 
winning of a new weapon for our fight It is not for seats in Parlia- 

ment that we fight, but we win seats in Parliament in order that one day 
we may be able to liberate the German people.”^ 

This was quite in accord with what Hitler had said before the elections : 
“It is not parliamentary majorities that mould the fate of nations. We 
know, however, that in this election democracy must be defeated with 
the weapons of democracy.”^ What Hitler’s speech failed to make clear 
was how far he meant to go with these tactics of legality; whether he 
meant to use the Nazi faction in the Reichstag to discredit democratic 
institutions and bring government to a standstill, following this with a 
seizure of power by force; or whether he intended to come to power 
legally as a result of success in the elections and postpone any revolu-% 
tionary action until after he had secured control of the machinery of the 
State. 

Almost certainly it was the second of these alternatives which Hitler 
had in mind. Hitler meant to have his revolution, but he meant to have 
it after, not before, he came to power. He was too impressed by the 
power of the State to risk defeat in the streets, as he had, against his 
better judgment, in November, 1923. The revolutionary romanticism 
of the barricades was out of date; it had ceased to be plausible since the 
invention of the machine-gun. Hitler’s aim now — ^as it had been in 1923 
— ^was a revolution with the power of the State on his side. But revolution 
was not the means of securing such power; that had to be obtained 
legally. 

^ Baynes: vol. I, pages 188-190, quoting the Frankfurter Zeitung for 26 September, 
1930. 

® Hitler at Munich, 18 July, 1930. Prange: page 42. 
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There were several reasons, however, why Hitler was unwilling to say 
this too openly. He had to consider the effect such a declaration might 
have on his own Party. For many were attracted to the Party by the 
promise of violence. They thought in terms of a March on Berlin and the 
seizure of power by an act of force, and they only tolerated Hitler’s talk 
of legality because they thought it was a camouflage behind which the 
real plans for a putsch could be prepared with greater immunity. At the 
same time, his greatest asset in persuading those who controlled access 
to power — ^the Army commanders, for instance, and the President’s 
advisers — ^to bring him in, was their fear that he would seize power by 
force if his terms were not met peacefully. To repudiate revolution 
altogether was to throw away his best chance of coming to power 
legally. Finally, Hitler had always to reckon with the possibility that, if 
the tactics of legality failed, he might be faced with the alternatives of 
political decline or making a putsch in earnest. It was a gamble which 
Hitler would always be reluctant to make, but one which, in desperation, 
he might be forced to take. Meanwhile the attitude of the average Party 
member was probably best summed up by Goering when he said: 
“We are fighting against this State and the present System because we 
wish to destroy it utterly, but in a legal manner — for the long-eared 
plain-clothes men. Before we had the Law for the Protection of the 
Republic we said we hated this State; under this law we say we love it — 
and still everyone knows what we mean.”^ 

Two particular problems were bound up with the question of legality 
which recur throughout the history of the National Socialist movement 
up to 1934, the relations of the Nazi Party and the Army, and the role 
*lo be played by the brown-shirted S.A. The two questions are in fact 
only diiferent sides of the same penny, but it will be easier to deal with 
them separately. 

Since Roehm’s resignation the relations between the Nazis and the 
Army had been bad. In an effort to keep control over the S.A., Hitler 
had forbidden them to have any connection with the Army, and the 
Ministry of Defence had retorted by forbidding the Army to accept 
National Socialists as recruits or to employ them in arsenals and supply 
depots, “since the Party has set itself the aim of overthrowing the 
constitutional State form of the German R.eich.” This was in 1927. 

Yet Hitler was very much aware that the support, or at least the neu- 
trality, of the Army was the essential key to his success — as it had been 
in 1923. In March, 1929, he delivered a speech at Munich on the subject 
^ Kempner: page 121. 
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of National Socialism and the Armed Forces which was in the nature 
both of a challenge to the Army and of a bid for its favour. Hitler began 
by attacking the idea which General von Seeckt had made the guiding 
principle of the new Army—that the Army must stand apart from 
politics. This, Hitler declared, was simply to put the Army at the service 
of the Republican regime, which had stabbed the old Army in the back 
in 1918 and betrayed Germany to her enemies. 

There is another State in which the Army had a different conception of these 
needs. That was in the State where, in October, 1922, a group made ready 
to take the reins of the State out of the hands of the gangsters, and the 
Italian Army did not say: “Our only job is to protect peace and order.’’ 
Instead they said: “It is our task to preserve the future for the Italian 
people.” And the future does not lie with the parties of destruction, but 
rather with the parties who cany in themselves the strength of the pec^le,, 
who are prepared and who wish to bind themselves to this Army, in order to 
aid the Army some day in defending the interests of the people. In contrast 
we still see the oflScers of our Army belatedly tormenting themselves with the 
question as to how far one can go along with SociahEtemocracy, But, my 
dear sirs, do you really believe that you have anything in common with an 
ideology which stipulates the dissolutimi of all that which is the basis of the 
existence of an army? . . . 

The victory of one course or the other lies partially in the hands of the 
Army — ^that is, the victory of the Marxists or of our side. Should the Leftists 
win out through your wonderful un-political attitude, you may write over the 
German Army: “The end of the German Army.” For then, gentlemen, you 
must definitely become political, then the red cap of the Jacobins will be 
drawn over your heads. . . . You may then become hangmen of the regime 
and political commissars, and, if you do not behave, your wife and child wiR 
be put behind locked doors. And if you still do not behave, you will be 
thrown out and perhaps stood up against a wall, for a human life counts little 
to those who are out to destroy a people.^ 

Hitler’s speech was published verbatim in a special Army issue of the 
Volkischer Beobachter, and Hitler followed it up by articles in a new Nazi 
monthly, the Deutscher Wehrgeist {The German Military Spirit)^ in 
which he argued that by its attitude of hostility towards nationalist 
movements like the Nazis the Army was betraying its own traditions and 
cutting the ground away from under its own feet. Hitler’s arguments, 
which showed again his uncanny skill in penetrating the minds of those 
he sought to influence, were not without effect, especially among the 
younger ofl5.cers, who saw little prospect of promotion in an army 
limited by the Treaty to a hundred thousand men, and who were 

^ Hitler’s speech, delivered on 15 March, 1929, is quoted at length in Kempner: 
pages 99-105. 
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attracted by Hitler’s promises that he wotxld at once expand and restoi 
the Army to its old position in the State if he came to power. 

The success of this Nazi campaign to win over opinion in the Arm 
was shown in 1930 at the trial of Lieutenants Scheringer, Ludin an 
Wendt before the Supreme Tribunal at Leipzig. In November, 1925 
Scheringer and Ludin, who were officers of the Ulm garrison, had gon 
to Munich and there got into touch with a number of Nazi leaden 
including Captain von Pfeffer, the chief of the S.A. They had undertake 
to bring as many other officers as they could into sympathy with th 
Nazi point of view and had subsequently travelled to Hanover an 
Berlin on this business. To Lieutenants Wintzer and Lorenz, whom h 
met at Hanover, Ludin declared that the Army must be prevented froi 
running into a conffict with Hitler like that of 1923. The Nazis would nc 
enter into anything if they knew the Army would oppose them, and th 
Army must be prevented from taking up such an attitude of oppositioi 
The important thing was to find a few officers in each military distric 
who could be relied on. 

Shortly afterwards, in February, 1930, Scheringer, Ludin and Wend 
were arrested and charged with spreading Nazi propaganda in the Arm^ 
General Groener, the Minister of Defence, tried to treat the matter as 
simple breach of discipline, but was compelled by the attitude of th 
accused to let the case go before the Supreme Court at Leipzig. Groene 
was criticized for this by General von Seeckt himself and by othe 
senior officers; Seeckt accused him of weakening the spirit of comrade 
ship and solidarity within the Officer Corps, a revealing comment. 

«> By the time the trial opened, on 23 September, Hitler had become th 
leader of the second most powerful Party in the country, and the Arm 
leaders were extremely interested to discover what his attitude toward 
the Army would be. On 25 September Hans Frank, the Nazi defenc 
lawyer, introduced Hitler as a witness. Hitler did not miss his oppoi 
tunity and every one of his statements was made with an eye to its effect 
not on the Court, but on the Army. He went out of his way to reassur 
them about the S.A. Stormtroops. “They were set up exclusively for th 
purpose of protecting the Party in its propaganda, not to fight agains 
the State. I have been a soldier long enough to know that it is impossibl 
for a Party Organization to fight against the disciplined forces of th 
Army. ... I did everything I could to prevent the S.A. from assumin 
any kind of military character. I have always expressed the opinion tha 
any attempt to replace the Army would be senseless. We are none of u 
interested in replacing the Army; my only wish is that the Germa 
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State and the German people should be imbued with a new 
spirit.”^ 

For the same reason, he insisted, “I have always held the view ^hat 
every attempt to disintegrate the Army was madness. None of us have 
any interest in such disintegration.” In view of the evidence before the 
Court this was a barefaced lie, but Hitler carried it oiff with assurance: 
“We will see to it that, when we have come to power, out of the present 
Reichswehr a great German People’s Army shall arise. There are 
thousands of young men in the Army of the same opinion.” 

The President of the Court here interrupted to remark that the Nazis 
could scarcely hope to realize these ideals by legal means. Hitler indig- 
nantly denied this. There were no secret directives. “On questions of 
this kind only my orders are valid and my basic principle is that if a 
Party regulation conflicts with the law it is not to be carried out. I am 
even now punishing failure to comply with my orders. Many Party 
members have been expelled for this reason; among them Otto Strasser, 
who toyed with the idea of revolution.” 

All this was meant for the generals, but there was also the Party to be 
considered, and Hitler added, with sinister ambiguity: “I can assure you 
that, when the Nazi movement’s struggle is successful, then there will be 
a Nazi Court of Justice too, the November, 1918, revolution will be 
avenged, and heads will roll.” At this there were loud cheers from the 
gallery. 

What then, asked the President, did Hitler mean by the expression, the 
German National Revolution? 

It should always be considered (Hitler blandly replied) in a purely political 
sense. For the Nazis it means simply an uprising of the oppressed German 
people. . . . Our movement represents such an uprising, but it does not need 
to prepare it by illegal means. . . . Our propaganda is the spiritual revolution- 
izing of the German people. ?pur movement has no need of force. The time 
will come when the German nation will get to know of our ideas ; then thirty- 
five million Germans will stand behind me. . . . We will enter the legal 
organizations and will make our Party a decisive factor in this way. But 
when we do possess constitutional rights, then we will form the State in the 
manner which we consider to be the right one. 

The President: This, too, by constitutional means. 

Hitler: Yes.^ 

When General Jodi was examined at Nuremberg after the war he told 
the Tribunal that he had not been reassured until Hitler, during the 
Leipzig Trial, gave the assurance that he was opposed to any disorgan- 
1 Frankfurter Zeitung, 26 September, 1930. * Ibid. 
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ization of the Reichswehr.^ There is, indeed, little doubt that it was 
Hitler’s explicit statement at Leipzig, coming immediately after his 
success in the elections, which provided the basis for his subsequent 
negotiations with the Army leaders and their eventual agreement to his 
assumption of power. 

Hitler’s talk of legality, however, was only a half-truth, a trick to get 
power on the cheap, to persuade the generals and the other guardians 
of the State to hand over power without forcing him to seize it. They were 
only tactics of legality, for everything about the movement proclaimed 
its brazen contempt for law. Hitler had therefore to take care that in his 
preoccupation with tactics he did not so far compromise the revolution- 
ary character of his movement as to rob it of its attractive power. The 
possibility of such a danger was illustrated by the subsequent history of 
Lieutenant Scheringer, who, after being condemned to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, went over to the Communists while still in prison. When 
Goebbels telegraphed to ask if the letter which a Communist deputy 
had read in the Reichstag was genuine, Scheringer wired back: “Declar- 
ation authentic. Hitler revolution betrayed.” If many others were to 
follow Scheringer — or Otto Strasser — ^Hitler would be in a difficult 
position. 

The danger point was the S.A., which was to become, between 1930 
and the summer of 1934, the expression of the Party’s revolutionary 
purpose. One of the favourite S.A. slogans was: “Possession of the 
streets is the key to power in the State,” and from the beginning of 1930 
^the political struggle in the Reichstag and at elections was supplemented 
— in part replaced — ^by the street fights of the Party armies in Berlin and 
the other big cities of Germany. 

In the course of one of these gang feuds in February, 1930, a young 
Berlin S.A. leader, Horst Wessel, was shot by the Communists, and was 
sldlfuUy built up by Goebbels into the prototype of the martyred Nazi 
idealist, whose verses provided the S.A. with their marching song, the 
famous Horst Wessel Lied, In the first six months of 1930 the authorities 
issued a number of prohibitions to check this growth of public disorder. 
Outdoor meetings and parades were forbidden in Prussia (16 January); a 
new Law for the Protection of the Republic and for the suppression of 
political disturbances was passed by the Reichstag in March; in June 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior prohibited the Nazis from wearing 
uniforms and emblems. But these measures proved ineffective; forbidden 

^ Proceedings of the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg^ part XV, pages 
276 - 7 . 
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to wear their brown shirts, the Nazis paraded in white. Night after night 
they and the Communists marched in formation singing down the 
streets, broke up rival political meetings, beat up opponents and raided 
each other’s “territory.” As the unemployment figures rose, the number 
of recruits mounted. Anything was better than loafing on the street 
corners, and the S.A. offered a meal and a uniform, companionship 
and something exciting to do. 

In July, 1930, one of the Nazi deputies, Wagner, summed up the 
character of the Nazi campaign in one sentence, when he said: ‘The 
N.S.D.A.P. will not let the people rest in peace until they have obtained 
power.” The key to this campaign was incessant activity, a sustained 
eiBfort of propaganda and agitation not limited to elections, but kept up 
all the year round. In this the S.A. had an essential part to play, for 
violence and the display of force had always formed a central part of 
Nazi propaganda. But it was propaganda that Hitler had in mind; the 
S.A. were to be the shock troops of a revolution that was never to be 
made. Hitler’s problem was to keep the spirit of the S.A. alive without 
allowing it to find an outlet in revolutionary action; to use them as a 
threat of civil war, yet never to let them get so far out of hand as to com- 
promise his plan of coming to power without a head-on collision with the 
forces of the State, above all with the Army. 

Just before the elections of September, 1930, the Berlin S.A. mutinied 
and smashed up the Berlin headquarters of the Party. Their real griev- 
ance was their pay, but undercurrents of discontent against the Party 
leadership also came to the surface. Goebbels proved incapable of 
handling the situation — he had actually to ask for police protection to 
get the Brown Shirts out of headquarters — ^and Hitler had to intervene* 
personally. He levied a special tax for the S.A. on the whole Party, came 
at once to Berlin and drove round one beer-hall after another, appealing 
to the Stormtroopers, promising them better pay, telling them the Party 
was on the eve of great victories, and assuring them that in future bad 
leaders (on whom he threw the blame) would not be allowed to come 
between him and the faithful rank-and-file. At the end of an exhausting 
night Hitler had restored his authority; he promptly took the oppor- 
tunity to retire Captain von Pfeffer, and on 2 September himself 
assumed the position of O.S.A.F. {Oberster S.A, Fuehrer — Supreme S.A. 
Leader). 

In the electoral successes that followed, the incident was soon for- 
gotten— -not, however, by Hitler. The following month, October, he 
persuaded Ernst Roehm, then serving as an officer in the Bolivian Army, 
to leave South America and return to Germany, to take over the reorgan- 
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ization of the S.A. as its Chief of Staff. In Roehm, he hoped, he had 
found the man to pull the S.A. together and keep it in hand. 

Despite these troubles, as the year 1930 came to an end Hitler had con- 
siderable cause for satisfaction. Party membership was rising towards 
the four hundred thousand figure; a vote of more than six millions at the 
elections had raised the Nazi strength in the Reichstag to 107. When the 
swastika flag was hoisted over the Brown House on 1 January, 1931, he 
could feel he had already covered the most difficult part of the road; 
there was no danger now that people would not pay attention to the 
unknown man of the 1920s. In the Reichstag the Nazis — every man in 
brown uniform — ^had already shown their strength and their contempt 
for Parliament by creating such disorder that the sittings had to be 
frequently suspended. In the streets the S.A. had scored another 
triumph by forcing the Government to ban the further showing of the 
anti-militarist film, AH Quiet on the Western Front, by calculated hooli- 
ganism. 

Hitler was in no danger of underestimating the opposition to his 
leadership which still existed in the Party. Failure or setbacks would 
bring it quickly to the surface; success alone would silence criticism. Yet 
success no longer seemed impossible. This was the measure of his 
achievement in 1930. He had reached the threshold of power. 


vni 

"" At the beginning of January, 1931, Roehm took over his new duties as 
Chief of Staff of the S.A. He immediately set to work to make the S.A. 
by far the most efficient of the Party armies. The whole of Germany was 
divided into twenty-one districts, with an S.A. Group in each under the 
command of an Obergruppenfuehrer, The organization was closely 
modelled on that of the Army, with its own headquarters and General 
Staff quite separate from the organization of the Party, and its own 
training college for S.A. and S.S. leaders opened at Munich in June, 
1931. 

Since 1929 Himmler had been Reichsfuehrer of the S.S., but he too 
was now brought under Roehm, although the S.S. with its distinctive 
black uniform and death’s-head badge retained its separate identity. 
Another of Roehm’s auxiliaries was the N.S.K.K. — ^the Nazi Motor 
Corps — a flying squad under the command of Major Huehnlein. At the 
time Roehm took over, in January, 1931, the S.A. numbered roughly 
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a hundred thousand men; a year later Hitler could claim three hundred 
thousand. 

The Party Organization itself, designed by Gregor Strasser, also 
followed a highly centralized pattern, subject to the will of the Party 
chainnan and leader, Hitler. The basis of this organization was the Gau 
and the Gauleiter, each Gau in turn being divided and subdivided down 
to the lowest unit, the Cell, corresponding to the S.A. squad. The central 
directorate of the Party was still in Munich, where special departments 
sprang up and multiplied rapidly, among them the Factory Cell 
Organization (N.S. Betriebszellen Organization), under Walther 
Schumann; the Economic Policy Department, run by Otto Wagener; 
and the pension fund {Hilfskasse), administered by Martin Bormann, to 
aid the families of those killed or disabled in the Party’s fight.^ 

The direction of the Party in the years 1931 and 1932 was for all 
practical purposes in the hands of six men — Hitler himself, Roehm, 
Gregor Strasser, Goering, Goebbels and Frick. Roehm’s importance 
consisted not only in his brilliant talents as an organizer and his office as 
Chief of Staff of the S.A., but also in his contacts with the Army. 
Goering, with his wide range of acquaintances, his good-humoured 
charm and ease of manner, became in the course of 1931 Hitler’s chief 
political “contact-man” in the capital, with a general commission to 
negotiate with other parties and groups.^ The following year he was 
Hitler’s choice for the Presidency of the Reichstag when this office fell 
to the Nazis as the strongest Party. From the end of August, 1932, when 
he was elected, to Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor, the Reichstag 
President’s palace opposite the Reichstag was the centre from which 
the Party’s manoeuvres and intrigues were directed. 

The leader of the Nazi Party in the Reichstag — and the first Nazi 
Minister to hold office (in Thuringia)— was Dr. Wilhelm Frick, by pro- 
fession a civil servant, and in 1919-1923 one of Hitler’s protectors in the 
Munich police. An early and convinced National Socialist, although 
one of the less colourful of the Nazi leaders, he was useful to Hitler as a 
good administrator and a man who knew thoroughly the machinery and 
the mentality of the German civil service. 

The remaining two had been enemies ever since Goebbels’ desertion 
of Strasser at the Bamberg meeting in 1926. Both were able speakers, 
and both held high office in the Party, Goebbels as Propaganda Director 
and Gauleiter- of Berlin, Strasser at the head of the Political Organ- 
ization, with powerful influence among the Gauleiters and local 

1 For the departments already established, cf. above, page 126. 

* Cf. Goering’s evidence at Nuremberg, N.P. IX, page 68. 
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branches. How far Hitler trusted Strasser may well be questioned, but 
Strasser was undoubtedly the most powerful of Hitler’s lieutenants, 
the only man in the Party who, if he had had more of Hitler’s power of 
will and ambition, and less good-natured easy-going Bavarian indul- 
gence in his nature, might have challenged Hitler’s leadership. Strasser 
possessed the personality to be a leader in his own right if he bestirred 
himself; Goebbels, undersized, lame and much disliked for his malicious 
tongue, could rise only under the asgis of someone like Hitler, to whom 
he was useful for his abounding energy and fertility of ideas, apt at 
times to be too clever and to over-reach himself, but exploiting with 
brassy impudence every trick of propaganda. 

There were others — Darr6, the agricultural and peasant expert; 
Baldur von Schirach, the leader of the Hitler Youth; Hess, the Fuehrer’s 
inseparable secretary; Wilhelm Bruckner, his personal adjutant; Max 
Amann, the Party’s publisher; Franz Xavier Schwarz, the fat, bald Party 
treasurer; Philipp Bouhler, the Party’s young business manager; Hans 
Frank, the Party’s legal expert; and Otto Dietrich, its Press chief. But 
none of these held anything like the position of Roehm and Strasser, 
Goering and Goebbels, or even Frick, the five men with whom Hitler 
captured power. 

It is obvious that so highly organized a machine must have cost large 
sums of money to run, yet there is no more dijBficult question to answer 
than how Hitler got that money. For unfortunately the evidence is both 
incomplete and imprecise. A good deal of money, of course, came from 
the Party itself— from membership dues; from the sale of Party news- 
'papers and literature, which members were always being pressed to buy; 
from the admission charges and collections at the big meetings. There is 
no doubt that the Party made heavy demands on its members — even the 
unemployed S.A. men had to hand over their unemployment-benefit 
money in return for their food and shelter. Almost certainly the pro- 
portion of revenue which was raised by the Party itself has been under- 
estimated. But there were also subsidies from interested supporters. 

Some light on the means by which these subsidies were obtained is 
thrown by the interrogation of Walther Funk at Nuremberg after the 
war. Funk, who was later to succeed Schacht as President of the Reichs- 
bank and Minister of Economics, had been editor-in-chief of the Berliner 
Boersen-Zeitung, a leading financial newspaper, in the 1920s. In 1931 
he gave up his post as editor and began to act as a “contact-man” 
between the Nazi Party and certain industrial and business interests. 
For a time he ran the Wirtschaftspolitischer Pressedienst^ an economic 
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Press and Information Service controlled by Dr. Wagener, the head of 
the Nazi Party’s Economic Policy Department. There were no more 
than sixty subscribers to this agency, but according to Funk “they paid 
very well.” In return Funk was expected to influence the Party’s 
economic policy and to persuade Hitler to repudiate the anti-capitalist 
views of men like Gottfried Feder. “At that time,” Funk says, “the 
leadership of the Party held completely contradictory and confused 
views on economic policy. I tried to accomplish my mission by im- 
pressing on the Fuehrer and the Party as a whole that private initiative, 
the self-reliance of the business man and the creative powers of free 
enterprise should be recognized as the basic economic policy of the 
Party. The Fuehrer personally stressed time and again, during talks with 
me and industrial leaders to whom I had introduced him, that he was an 
enemy of state-economy and of so-called ‘planned economy,’ and that 
he considered free enterprise and competition as absolutely necessary 
in order to gain the highest possible production.”^ 

An illustration of the consequences of the new contacts which Hitler 
was now making is given by an incident which took place in the autumn 
of 1930. On 14 October the Nazi Party in the Reichstag introduced a 
bill to limit rates of interest to four per cent; to expropriate the entire 
property of “the bank and stock-exchange magnates” and of all Eastern 
Jews without compensation; and to nationalize the big banks. This was 
the work of Gregor Strasser, Feder and Frick. Hitler at once intervened 
and forced them to withdraw the motion. When the Communists re- 
introduced the Bill in the exact wording the Nazis had used, he com- 
pelled the Party to vote against it. If Hitler intended to impress Funk’s 
friends, there was no room for such bills in the Party’s programme. On" 
the other hand, Funk found Hitler very reserved about the policy he 
would himself adopt once in power. “I cannot,” Hitler told him, “com- 
mit myself to an economic policy at present; the views expressed by my 
economic theorists, such as Gottfried Feder, are not necessarily mine.”‘^ 
Hitler, in short, while anxious to keep the industrialists friendly, declined 
to tie his own hands, and he very largely succeeded. As Funk admits: 
“My industrial friends and I were convinced in those days that the 
N.S.D.A.P. would come to power in the not too distant future and that 
this had to be, if Communism and civil war were to be avoided.”® 
Only a section of German industry and big business was willing to 
support Hitler and the Nazis at this time. Fuxik says specifically that the 
greater part of industry’s political funds stiU went to the German 

^ Nuremberg Document (N.D.) EC-440: Statement by Walther Funk. 

* N.P., XIII, page 100. (Funk’s evidence.) * N.D. EC-440. 
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National Party, the Democrats and the People’s Party. The main support 
for the Nazis came from a powerful group of coal and steel producers in 
the Rhineland and Westphalia. In addition to Emil Kirdorf, the biggest 
figure in the Ruhr coal industry, Fritz Thyssen and Albert Voegler of the 
United Steel Works, Funk mentions Friedrich Springorum and Tengel- 
mann, Ernest Buskuhl and H. G. Knepper of the Gelsenkirchen Mine 
Company. Among bankers and financiers who, according to Funk, 
met Hitler in 1931-1932 and, in some cases at least, helped him, were 
Stein and Schroeder of the Stein Bank in Cologne; E, G. von Stauss, 
of the Deutsche Bank; Hilgard, of the Allianz Insurance Corporation; 
and two more bankers, Otto Christian Fischer and Fr. Reinhart. 

Funk’s list is haphazard and is obviously not comprehensive. None 
the less it gives some interesting clues to the sort of men Hitler was 
beginning to meet and who were now interested to meet him, even if 
these encounters did not always lead to such direct financial aid as in the 
case of Thyssen. Besides the names already mentioned, Funk adds the 
potash industry led by August Rosterg, of Kassel, and August Diehn; 
shipping circles in Hamburg, of whom the most important was Cuno, of 
the Hamburg- Amerika Line; Otto Wolf, a big Cologne industrialist 
and business man who was friendly with Robert Ley, the local Gauleiter; 
the brown coal industry of Central Germany — Deustche Erdoel, Brabag, 
and the Anhaltische Kohlenwerke; and Dr. Erich Lubbert of the A.G, 
fur Verkehrwesen and the Baugesellschaft Lenz. 

There were, of course, others besides Funk who were interested in 
bringing together Hitler and the men with money and influence. When 
Dr. Schacht, the ex-President of the Reichsbank, first met Hitler in Janu- 
• ary, 1931, it was at Goering’s flat, where he and Fritz Thyssen spent an 
evening listening to Hitler talking. Goering was particularly active in 
arranging such meetings ; so was the Graf von Helldorf, who became the 
S.A. leader in Berlin, Grauert, an influential figure in Diisseldorf as 
manager of the Employers’ Association in the Rhineland and Westphalia, 
with its large funds for strike-breaking, used his position to help the 
Nazi cause, and was later rewarded with the post of Goering’s Under- 
secretary in the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. Wilhelm Keppler, 
another who aspired to be Hitler’s economic adviser, had wide connec- 
tions, was friendly with Schroeder, the Cologne banker, and founded 
Himmler’s private circle known by the pleasing name of Freundeskreis 
der Wirtschaft, literally “Friends of the Economy.” Otto Dietrich, the 
young journalist who introduced Hitler to Kirdorf and who became the 
Party’s Press chief, writes in his memoirs, Mit Hitler in die Macht: *Tn 
the summer of 1931 our Fuehrer suddenly decided to concentrate sys- 
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tematically on cultivating the influential economic magnates. ... In the 
following months he traversed Germany from end to end, holding 
private interviews with prominent personalities. Any rendezvous was 
chosen, either in Berlin or in the provinces, in the Hotel Kaiserhof or in 
some lonely forest-glade. Privacy was absolutely imperative, the Press 
must have no chance of doing mischief. Success was the consequence.”^ 

How much all this produced in hard cash it is impossible to say. Funk 
mentions three figures. In his interrogation at Nuremberg® he said that 
during the elections of 1932, when the Party was short of money, he 
asked directly for money: “in three or four cases where direct inter- 
vention was sought, the total was approximately half a million marks.” 
The second figure he giyes is for the contributions of the important 
Rhenish-Westphalian group in 1931-1932: during that period, he states 
in his affidavit, they did not amount to one million marks.® Finally, when 
he was asked to give a global figure for the support Hitler received from 
industry in the period before he became Chancellor, Funk answered: 
“In contrast to other parties, I don’t think that it was much more than a 
couple of million marks.”'^ 

Thyssen’s memoirs, despite their title — I Paid Hitler "* — ^are disappoint- 
ing, and add little to Funk’s evidence. Thyssen joined the Party openly in 
December, 1931, and was responsible for the best known of all Hitler’s 
meetings with industrialists, when he spoke to the Industry Club at 
Diisseldorf in January, 1932.® “I have,” he writes, “personally given 
altogether one million marks to the Nazi Party. ... It was during the 
last years preceding the Nazi seizure of power that the big industrial 
corporations began to make their contributions. But they did not give 
directly to Hitler; they gave them direct to Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, the 
leader of the Nationalists, who placed at the disposal of the Nazi Party 
about one-fifth of the amounts given. All in all, the amounts given by 
heavy industry to the Nazis may be estimated at two million marks a 
year.”^ Unfortunately, it is not clear to what period Thyssen is referring. 

Beyond such tantalizing and imprecise figures it is not yet possible to 
go. But it is easy to exaggerate the importance of these outside sub- 
ventions, for the most important point of all is that Hitler, however much 
he received from Kirdorf, Thyssen and the rest, was neither a political 

‘ Otto Dietrich: Mit Hitler in die Macht; English translation, tVUh Hitler on the 
Road to Power (London, 1934), pages 12-13. 

* Dated 4 June and 26 June, 1945: N.D. 2828-PS. 

® N.D. EC-440. * N.D, 2828-PS. 

® Fritz Thyssen: I Paid Hitler (London, 1941). 

® See below, pages 177-9. ’ Thyssen: pages 133-4. 
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puppet created by the capitalists, nor a mere agent of the big indus- 
trialists who had lost his independence. Thyssen’s and Schacht’s 
accounts are there as records of the disillusionment of those who 
thought they had bought Hitler and would henceforward call the tune 
he was to play. They were to discover, like the conservative politicians 
and the generals, that, contrary to the popular belief, bankers and 
business men are too innocent for politics when it is played by a man 
like Hitler. 


IX 

In speaking of the Nazi movement as a “party” there is a danger of 
mistaking its true character. For the Nazi Party was no more a party, 
in the normal democratic sense of that word, than the Communist Party 
is today; it was an organized conspiracy against the State. The Party’s 
programme was important to win support, and, for psychological 
reasons which Hitler discussed quite frankly in Mein Kampf, the pro- 
gramme had to be kept unalterable and never allowed to become a 
subject for discussion. But the attitude of the leaders towards the 
programme was entirely opportunist. For them, as for most of the old 
Party members, the real object was to get their hands on the State. They 
were the Catilines of a new revolution, the gutter £ite, avid for power, 
position and wealth; the sole object of the Party was to secure power by 
one means or another. 

^ The existence of such an organization was in fact incompatible with 
the safety of the Republic. No State could tolerate the threat which it 
implied, if it was resolved to remain master in its own house. Why then 
were no effective steps taken by the German Government to arrest the 
leaders of the Nazi Party and breakup their organization? As Dr. Kemp- 
ner has shown, recommendations to this effect, with legal grounds for the 
action proposed, were submitted by the police authorities to the Reich 
Attorney-General even before the Nazis’ electoral triumph of September, 
1930.^ Yet no action was taken. 

In the case of Dr. Kempner’s police report, the Reich Attorney- 
General was a crypto-Nazi who used his office to prevent any action 
being taken. This in itself is a significant enough sidelight on the state 

^ The full text of the Police Report prepared by Dr. Kempner in the Police Division 
of the Prussian Ministry of the Interior in 1930 has been reprinted by him in Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington (vol. XIII, No. 2, June, 1945), pages 
56-130. It is accompanied by his correspondence with the Reich Attorney-General, 
pages 131-4. 
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of affairs in Germany in 1930-1933, but it is not a sufficient answer 
to the more general question. If the people in authority in Germany at 
this time had been really determined to smash the Nazi movement 
they would have found the means. The question to be asked is, why 
they lacked the will and the determination. To this there are not one, but 
several answers. 

In the first place. Hitler’s tactics of legality were designed to enable 
him to win the maximum advantage from the democratic constitution 
of the Weimar Republic. Thereby he avoided giving his opponents the 
chance of shifting the fight for power on to a level where the Army would 
be the decisive factor. As Hitler was shrewd enough to realize, he would 
be the loser, not the gainer, in any attempt to resort to force, whereas 
so long as he kept within the letter of the law he could fetter the 
authorities with their own slow-moving legal processes. 

In May, 1931, four National Socialists were brought for trial after a 
shooting affair with some Communists. Hitler was called upon to give 
evidence. “I have never left any doubt,” he declared, “that I demanded 
from the S. A. men the strict observance of the path of legality, and, if ■ 
this veto on illegality was anywhere violated, then the leaders concerned 
have always been brought to account, . . . Acts of violence have never 
been contemplated by our Party, nor has the individual S.A. man ever 
wished for them, . . . We stand absolutely as hard as granite on the 
ground of legality.”^ In December, 1931, Hitler again underlined the 
importance he attached to keeping within the law by a proclamation 
to the S,A. and S.S, in which he assured them that victory was certain, 
if they remained true to the policy of legality. They were not to allow 
themselves to be provoked. “He who fails in the last days of his test is 
not worthy to witness victory.”^ 

In the second place, so long as the challenge to the authority of the 
State remained latent and was camouflaged by fair words, there was a 
strong temptation for any government in Germany in 1931 and 1932 
not to add to its difficulties. For throughout the winter of 1930-1931 
the economic crisis, far from lifting, bore down more heavily upon the 
German people. The figures for registered unemployment, which, in 
September, 1930, had stood at three millions, mounted to four and three- 
quarter millions at the end of March, 1931. The financial crisis reached 
its peak in July, 1931, when, following the failure of Austria’s greatest 
banking institution the Kreditanstalt, and an unprecedented flight of 
capital from Germany, the Darmstadt and National Bank (the Danat). 

^ 8 May, 1931, Baynes: vol. I, pages 163-4. 

* Ibid.: vol. I, page 178, quoting the Frankfurter Zeitung for 3 December, 1931. 
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one of the three big joint-stock banks in Germany, had to close its doors 
and suspend payment. When the British Ambassador returned to Berlin 
on 16 July he wrote: “I was mu6h struck by the emptiness of the streets 
and the unnatural silence hanging over the city, and particularly by an 
atmosphere of extreme tension similar in many respects to that which I 
observed in Berlin in the critical. days immediately preceding the war.”^ 
With help from abroad the threat of financial collapse was staved off, 
but the measures taken by the Bruening Government — ^heavy additional 
taxation, cuts in official salaries and w^e rates, the reduction of unem- 
ployment benefits — ^while imposing considerable sacrifices on the people, 
were insufficient to enable the Government to master the crisis. In such 
circumstances Hitler found no difficulty in laying the blame for all the 
economic distress of the country on the Government’s policy, par- 
ticularly as Germany was still saddled with reparation payments, and 
the worsening of the crisis in the summer of 1931 had been partly 
occasioned by a stinging rebuff in foreign policy. 

In March, 1931, the German Foreign Minister, in an effort to alleviate 
the effects of the slump in Central Europe, put forward the proposal of an 
Austro-German Customs Union. Whatever the economic arguments 
in favour of such a step, France, supported by Italy and Czechoslovakia, 
had taken this to be a move towards the political and territorial union of 
Austria with Germany which was expressly forbidden by the Treaties of 
Versailles and St. Germain. She had promptly mobilized her financial 
as well as her diplomatic resources to prevent it. The measures taken 
by the French proved effective: they not only helped to precipitate the 
failure of the Austrian Kreditanstalt and the German financial crisis of 
^ the summer, but forced the German Foreign Minister to announce on 
3 September that the project was being abandoned. The result was to 
inflict a sharp humiliation on the Bruening Government and to inflame 
national resentment in Germany. 

Hitler was not slow to point the lesson: so long as Germany continued 
to be ruled by the present system she would continue to suffer economic 
misery at home and contemptuous insults abroad. Two years before 
Gregor Strasser had written in the Nationalsozialistische Brief e: “Every- 
thing that is detrimental to the existing order has our support We are 

promoting catastrophic policies — ^for only catastrophe, that is, the 
collapse of the liberal system, will clear the way for the new order. ... All 
that serves to precipitate the catastrophe of the ruling system — every 
strike, every governmental crisis, every disturbance of the State power, 
every weakening of the System — ^is good, very good for us and our Ger- 

^ Documents on British Foreign Policy, 2nd series, vol. 11, No. 225. 
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man revolution.”^ The Nazis were now beginning to garner the harvest 
of their policy of catastrophe. 

Faced with such difficulties, both in domestic and foreign policy, any 
government was likely to hesitate before adding to its problems by the 
uproar which the suppression of the Nazi Party, the second largest in the 
Reichstag, would inevitably have entailed, so long as Hitler was clever 
enough to avoid any flagrant act of illegality. For the Bruening Ministry 
lacked the support to play the role of a strong government. The Chan- 
cellor’s appeal for national unity had failed, and the elections of Sep- 
tember, 1930, far from producing a stable parliamentary basis for 
Bruening’s policy, had only multiplied the strength of the two extremist 
parties, the Nazis and the Communists. Bruening was only able to 
continue governing Germany after the elections because the Social 
Democrats, alarmed at the growing political and economic crisis, gave 
him unofficial support in the Reichstag, and the President of the 
Republic continued to use his emergency powers under Article 48 to 
sign the necessary decrees. The refusal of the German parties to sink 
their differences, unite in face of the emergency and jointly assume 
responsibility for the unpopular measures which had to be taken, drove 
Bruening into a dangerous dependence on support outside the Reichstag, 
upon the support of the President and the support of the Army. The atti- 
tude of both towards the Nazis was equivocal. Here was the third reason 
for the reluctance to take action against the Nazis. 

From the beginning of 1930, General Groener, the Minister of 
Defence, a man of integrity and experience, had been uneasily conscious • 
that a good many members of the Officer Corps were becoming sympa- 
thetic to the Nazis. The Leipzig Trial of Lieutenants Ludin and Scherin- 
ger, and the storm of criticism to which he had been subjected for 
allowing the trial to take place at all, showed that Hitler’s propaganda 
directed at the Army had been far from unsuccessful. After the elections 
of September, 1930, the British Military Attach^ reported that the 
officers he had met on the autumn manoeuvres were deeply impressed 
by the growth of National Socialism. “It is the Jugendbewegung (Youth 
Movement),” they said; “it can’t be stopped.”=^ Professor Meinecke 
records that the attitude of Army officers was summed up in the phrase: 
“What a pity it would be to have to fire on these splendid youths in the 
S.A.”^ The nationalist appeal of Nazi propaganda and its promise of a 

^ N.S, Brief No. 23, June, 1929, quoted in the Police Report of 1930 Kempner: 
pages 97-8. 

^ Brit. Doc., 2nd series, vol. I, page 512, no+‘‘-. 

® Friedrich Meinecke: Die deutsche Katastrophe (Wiesbaden, 1947), page 71. 
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powerful Germany with an expanded Army were beginning to have 
their effect. 

The Army could still be relied on to support Bruening if Hitler attemp- 
ted to make a putsch, ‘Tt is a complete mistake to ask where the Army 
stands,” Greener told his friend, Meinecke. “ The Army will do what it 
is ordered to do, und damit Basta—-m& that’s that.”^ To General von 
Gleich, Groener wrote that, if Ehtlcr resorted to force, he would meet 
"‘the unqualified employment of the resources of the State. The Army 
is so completely in our hands that it will never hesitate in this eventu- 
ality.”^ In an article published since the war Dr. Bruening confirms this. 
In the autumn of 1931 he writes: “the two generals (von Schleicher 
and von Hammerstein) and myself were fully agreed that, if the 
Nazis imitated Mussolini’s March on Rome the Army would make 
short work of them. , . . We also expected that we would finally get 
Hindenburg’s consent to the inmiediate suppression of the Nazi Party, 
if they resorted to open revolt.”^ 

But it was not at all certain that the Government would be able to 
count on the support of the Army if it was a question of suppressing the 
Nazi Party without the pretext of revolt. Once again the cleverness of 
Hitler’s tactics of legality was demonstrated. Groener, who never 
wavered in his dislike and contempt for Nazism, hesitated to take 
action against the Party, even after he had become Minister of the 
Interior as well as Minister of Defence (October, 1931). Later he admitted 
to Meinecke: “We ought to have suppressed them by force.”^ But at the 
time Groener was too unsure of feeling in the Army to risk action, at 
- least until Bruening should have secured the agreement of the other 
Powers to the creation of a German conscript militia, which would 
reassure those officers who looked to the S.A. as an Army reserve in 
case of war, and draw away the young men attracted by the militarist 
propaganda of the Nazis. 


. The President, Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, was now a very old 
man, eighty-four in October, 1931, and such political judgment as he had 
ever had was failing. What he cared about most of all was the German 


Army in which he had spent his life. Between the President and the Army 
^ Meinecke: pages 6S-9. 

® Groener Correspondence, 26 January, 1932, quoted by Gordon A Craie- The 
Reichswehr and National Socialism, Political Science Quarterly, vol LXIII No 9 
(June, 1948), page 210. ’ ’ ‘ ^ 

‘Heinrich Bruening: Bin Brief, in Deutsche Rundschau, July, 1947 Thisnost-war 
hv Dr. Bruening should be compared witl^the version of events given in 
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there existed, as Professor Meinecke says, “relations of mutual depen- 
dence. The Reichswehr obeyed him, but he listened to it. He absorbed 
into his mind and spirit everything to which it was sensitive. He was 
flesh and blood of its flesh and blood, an off-shoot of that Prusso- 
German militarism which had produced so many first-rate technical 
and so few politically far-sighted heads.’'^ Faithfully reflecting opinion 
in the Army, Hindenburg too was opposed to the use of force against the 
Nazis. He would only agree to it if there was some unequivocal act of 
rebellion on their part or if at the same time action were taken against 
the other extremist party, the Communists.^ 

More important still than the opinion of either General Groener or 
President Hindenburg was that of Major-General Kurt von Schleicher, 
who, by 1930-1932, had made himself virtually the authoritative voice 
of the Army in politics. General Schleicher was that curiosity in the Ger- 
man Army, a General Staff* Officer — ^able, charming and ambitious — 
who was more interested in politics than in war. Fifteen years younger 
than Groener, he had risen rapidly from one Staff appointment to 
another until Groener became Minister of Defence in 1928 — ^partly 
thanks to Schleicher’s efforts on his behalf— and made Schleicher the 
head of a new department in his Ministry, the Ministeramt, This was to 
handle all matters common to both the Army and Navy and to act as 
liaison between the armed services and other ministries. Schleicher used 
the key position created for him to make himself one of the most 
powerful political figures in Germany. Both Groener and the C. in. C. 
of the Army, General von Hammerstein, were under his influence. 
Through the fortunate chance of an old friendship with the President’s ^ 
son. Colonel Oskar von Hindenburg, he had an entree to the old man, 
who listened and was impressed by what he said. Indeed it was Schleicher 
who had first proposed Bruening’s name to the President in 1930 and 
had overcome Bruening’s own objections to serving as Chancellor. In 
dealing with his brother officers Schleicher had the advantage of quick- 
ness and self-confidence in political matters, where they were hesitant 
and diffident. In dealing with politicians he had the indefinable advantage 
in German politics of being a general, not a civilian, and of being able to 
claim that he represented the views of the Army in a country where the 
Army took precedence over every other institution as the supreme 
embodiment of the national tradition. 

Schleicher’s object was to secure a strong government which, in place 
of coalitions spending their energy in political horse-dealing and com- 
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Army b«?ing forced to intervene to put down revolution. He believed 
he had found the answer in Bruening, whose cabinet was made up of 
men from several parties, without being based upon a coalition, and 
who, with the promise of the President’s emergency powers at his dis- 
posal, could follow a firm policy without having to truckle too much to 
the parties in the Reichstag. But the appeal Bruening made over 
the heads of the parties to the German people at the elections of Sep- 
tember, 1930, had failed. It was not Bruening but the two extremist 
parties which had won the votes, and Schleicher’s anxieties revived. 
“The load which constantly weighed on General Schleicher’s mind,” 
Bruening writes, “was the fear, based on the experience of 1923, that 
Nazi and Communist uprisings might break out simultaneously and thus 
give foreign powers an opportunity to extend their borders still further 
at Germany’s expense.”^ In particular he feared an attack by Poland, 
if the German Army should be fully occupied in dealing with simul- 
taneous Nazi and Communist risings. 

Schleicher, therefore, shared fully — and was partly responsible for — 
the reluct ance of Groener and Hindenburg to take any initiative against 
the Naiis. But Schleicher went further: impressed by the Nazi success 
at the elections and by their nationalist programme, Schleicher began to 
play with the idea of, somehow or other, winning Hitler’s support for 
Bruening and converting the Nazi movement with its mass following into 
a prop of the existing government, instead of a battering ram directed 
against il. Here was an attractive alternative to that of using the Army 
to suppress the Nazis; it might even be possible to bring them into a 
_ coalition government in which they would be forced to share the respon- 
sibility for the unpopular measures which would have to be taken. 

It was in this direction that Schleicher began to look during 1931 for 
a way out of the political deadlock. It took time for his ideas to mature, 
but he made a beginning by removing the old causes of quarrel between 
the Army and the Nazi Party. The ban on the Army’s employment of 
National Socialists in arsenals and supply depots and the prohibition 
of Nazi enlistment in the Army were removed in January, 1931. In 
return Hitler reaffirmed his adherence to the policy of legality by an 
order (dated 20 February, 1931) forbidding the S.A. to take part in 
street-fighting. During the succeeding months Schleicher had several 
talks with Roehm, eager as always to work with the Army, as well as 
with Gregor Strasser. By the latter half of 1931 he was ready to try to 
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tenn of office expired in 1932 — as a first step to drawing the Nazis into 
support of the Government and taming their revolutionary ardour. 

Nothing could have suited Hitler better. For a year after the great 
success he had won at the September elections of 1930 Hitler was still 
no nearer attaining office. He had built up a remarkable organization, 
the strength of which grew steadily, but the question remained how 
was he to change the success he had won into the hard coin of political 
power. 

The two most obvious ways by which men come to supreme power in 
the State — apart from conquest in war — are by force, i.e., by revolution, 
or by consent, i.e., by an electoral majority. The first of these Hitler 
himself ruled out, but the second never became a practical alternative. 
At the height of their success in the elections of July, 1932, when they 
won 230 out of 608 seats in the Reichstag, the Nazis were never in sight 
of a clear majority. Even in the elections held after Hitler had come to 
power, the elections of March, 1933, they obtained no more than 288 
out of 647 seats. 

One way of adding to the Nazi vote was to combine with Hugenberg’s 
German National Party. On 9 July, 1931, Hitler and Hugenberg met in 
Berlin and issued a statement to the effect that they would henceforward 
co-operate for the overthrow of the existing “System.” The first fruit of 
this alliance, which had produced the plebiscite against the Young Plan 
in 1929, was another plebiscite in August, 1931, this time demanding a 
dissolution of the Diet in Prussia, by far the most important of the Ger- 
man states, in which power was exercised by a coalition of the hated 
Social Democrats and the Catholic Centre Party. Even with the support* 
of the Communist vote, which was flung against the rival working-class 
party of the Social Democrats, the two Right-wing parties, however, 
secured no more than thirty-seven per cent of the votes and promptly 
proceeded to blame each other for the failure. Alliance with the Nation- 
alists, with their strongly upper-class character, was in fact a dubious 
policy for the Nazis, bound to lead to much discontent in the radical 
wing of the Party. Although Hitler continued to make intermittent use 
of the Nationalist alliance, it was with reluctance and misgivings, for 
limited purposes only, when no other course presented itself. 

Yet the only justification of the course of legality was success. It would 
not be possible to hold the precarious balance between legality and 
illegality indefinitely. As General Groener remarked: “Despite all the 
declarations of legality . . . such an organization has its dynamic in itself 
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ling in the S.A. at Hitler’s policy again found a focus in Berlin and a 
revolt, which had contacts with Otto Strasser’s revolutionary Black 
Front, was planned by Walter Stennes, a former police captain and the 
leader of the S.A. for the whole of Eastern Germany. An immediate 
grievance was Hitler’s order of 20 February, ordering the S.A. to refrain 
from street-fights. Hitler intervened at the beginning of April, 1931, 
before the revolt had got under way, threw out Stennes and replaced 
him by one of the most notorious of Rossbach’s former Freikorps men, 
Edmund Heines, who had already served a turn of imprisonment for 
murder and whom Hitler himself had expelled from the Party in 1927. 
This was, however, the second S.A. mutiny in Berlin in seven months, 
and it was noticeable that Stennes, instead of making his peace with 
Hiller, denounced him and joined forces with Otto Strasser. 

If Hitler was to carry his policy of legality to success it could only be 
done in one way, a possibility created by the peculiar system under 
which Germany was now governed. From the breakdown of the 
coalition headed by Herman Mueller in 1930, Bruening, his successor 
as Chancellor (and Bruening’s own successor, Papen), had both to 
govern without being able to find a stable parliamentary majority 
or to win an election. The use of the President’s emergency powers, 
upon which they relied to issue decrees, placed great power in the 
hands of the President and his advisers; in effect, political power in 
Germany was transferred from the nation to the little group of men 
round the President. The most important members of this group 
were General von Schleicher; Oskar von Hindenburg; Otto Meissner, 
" the head of the Presidential Chancery; Bruening and, after his loss of 
favour, Papen, Bruening’s successor as Chancellor. If Hitler could 
persuade these men to take him into partnership and make him Chan- 
cellor, with the right to use the President’s emergency powers — a 
presidential, as opposed to a parliamentary, government — then he could 
dispense with the clear electoral majority which still eluded him and with 
the risky experiment of a putsch. 

At first sight nothing appeared more improbable than such a deal. 
Yet neither Schleicher nor the President was at all satisfied with the 
existing situation. They did not believe that the President’s emergency 
powers could be made into a permanent basis for governing the country. 
They were looking for a government which, while prepared to take 
resolute action to deal with the crisis, would also be able to win mass 
support in the country, and, if possible, secure a majority in the Reich- 
stag. Bruening had failed to win such a majority at the elections. 
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Schleicher, therefore, began to look elsewhere for the mass support 
which he felt to be necessary for the presidential government. 

With six million votes Hitler was a possibility worth considering. For 
Hitler had two assets, both of which counted with the General. The Nazi 
success at the elections was a promise of the support Hitler would be 
able to provide, if he was bought in. The organized violence of the S. A. 
was a threat of the revolution he might make if he were left out. Hitler’s 
game, therefore, from 1931 to 1933 was to use the revolution he was 
unwilling to make and the mass support he was unable to turn into a 
majority, the first as a threat, the second as a promise, to persuade the 
President and his advisers to take him into partnership and give him 
power. 

This is the key to the complicated and tortuous political moves of the 
period between the autumn of 1931 and 30 January, 1933, when the game 
succeeded and Hindenburg appointed Adolf Hitler as Chancellor — 
legally. The milestones on the path of the Nazi Party to power between 
these two dates are the successive negotiations between the little group 
of men who bore the responsibility for the experiment of presidential 
government and the Nazi leaders. Hitler did not at the time see this as 
the only means by which he could come to power legally. He continued 
to speculate on the possibility of a coalition with the Nationalists — even 
at one time with the Centre — or, better still, on the chances of winning 
an outright majority at the next elections. Each time the negotiations 
broke down he turned again to these alternatives. Yet each time he 
gives the impression that his eye is always on a resumption of negoti- 
ations, and that the measures he takes are designed primarily to put ^ 
pressure on the other side to begin talks again rather than to bring him 
into office by other means. 

Years ago, in Vienna, Hitler had admired the tactics of Karl Lueger 
and had summed them up in two sentences in Mein Kampf: *Tn his poli- 
tical activity, Lueger attached the main importance to winning over 
those classes whose threatened existence tended to stimulate rather than 
> paralyse their will to fight. At the same time he took care to avail himself 
I of all the instruments of authority at his disposal, and to bring powerful 
i existing institutions over to his side, in order to gain from these well- 
tried sources of power the greatest possible advantage for his own 
movement.”^ Hitler was well on the way to “winning over those classes 
whose existence was threatened”; now he faced the task of “bringing 
powerful existing institutions over to his side,” above all the Army and 
the President. The years of waiting were at an end. 

^ Mein Kampf ^ page 95. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MONTHS OF OPPORTUNITY 

October, 1931 — 30 January, 1933 

I 

The FIRST CONTACTS BETWEEN Hitler and the men who disposed of 
power in Germany were scarcely auspicious. At the beginning of the 
autumn of 1931 Schleicher had a meeting with Hitler, arranged with 
Roehm’s help, and subsequently persuaded both the Chancellor and the 
President to see him. Bruening received the Nazi leader, accompanied by 
Goering, at the home of one of his Ministers, Treviranus. 

What Bruening asked for was Hitler’s support until the reparations 
question was settled and Hindenburg re-elected as President. After this 
had been accomplished he was willing to retire and allow someone else 
more acceptable to the parties of the Right to take his place. Instead of 
giving a direct answer, Hitler launched into a monologue, the main point 
of which was that when he came to power he would not only get rid of 
Germany’s debts but would rearm and, with England and Italy as his 
allies, force France to her knees. He failed to impress either the Chan- 
^cellor or Treviranus, and the meeting ended inconclusively, neither 
Hitler nor Hugenberg (whom Bruening saw about the same time) being 
willing to bind themselves. 

The interview with the President on 10 October was the first occasion 
on which the two men had met. Hitler was nervous and ill-at-ease; his 
niece, Geli Raubal, with whom he was in love, had committed suicide 
three weeks before,^ and he had wired to Goering, who was at the bed- 
side of his dying wife in Sweden, to return and accompany him. Nazi 
accounts of the meeting are singularly reticent,^ but Hitler obviously 
made the mistake of talking too much and trying to impress the old man 
with his demagogic arts; instead he bored him. Hindenburg is said to 
have grumbled to Schleicher afterwards that he was a queer fellow who 
would never make a Chancellor, but, at most, a Minister of Posts. 

^ See below. Chapter Seven. 

®Cf., e.g., Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer: Hindenburg wid Hitler zur FUhrung vereint 
(Berlin, 1933), pages 114-5. 
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Altogether it was a bad week for Hitler. The day after his interview 
with the President .he took part in a great demonstration of the Right- 
wing “National” opposition at Harzburg, a little watering-place in the 
Harz Mountains. Hugenberg, representing the Nationalists; Seldte and 
Duesterberg, the leaders of the Stahihelm; Dr. Schacht and General von 
Seeckt; Graf Kalkreuth, the president of the Junkers’ Land League, and 
half a score of figures from the Ruhr and Rhineland industries, all joined 
in passing a solemn resolution uniting the parties of the Right. They 
demanded the immediate resignation of Bruening’s Government and of 
the Braun Ministry in Prussia, followed by new elections in both the 
Reich and Prussia. Hitler only agreed to take part in the Rally with great 
reluctance, and Frick felt obliged to defend the decision to the Nazi 
contingent with a speech in which he said openly that they were only 
using the Nationalists as a convenient ladder to office, just as Mussolini 
had begun with a coalition and later got rid of his allies. The whole 
atmosphere irritated Hitler. He felt oppressed by his old lack of self- 
confidence in face of all these frock-coats, top-hats, Army uniforms and 
formal titles. This was the Reaktion on parade, and the great radical 
Tribune was out of place. To add to his irritation, the Stahihelm arrived 
in much greater numbers than the S.A., and Hugenberg and Seldte stole 
the limelight. Hitler declined to take part in the official procession, read 
his speech in a perfunctory fashion, and left before the Stahihelm 
marched past. The united front of the National Opposition had virtually 
collapsed before it was established. The fight between the rival Right- 
wing parties, and the rival party armies, Stahihelm and S.A., continued 
unabated, despite the bitter complaints of the Nationalist and Stahihelm* 
leaders at the Nazis’ uncomradely conduct.’- 

Two days later, on 13 October, Bruening presented to the Reichstag a 
reconstituted government in which General Greener, the Minister of 
Defence — at Schleicher’s suggestion — ^took over the Ministry of the 
Interior, and the Chancellor himself became Foreign Minister. In face of 
the Nationalists’ and Nazis’ demands for his resignation, Bruening 
appeared to be taking on a new lease of political life, with renewed proofs 
of the support of the Army and the President. 

Hitler expressed his frustration and fury at the course of events in an 
open letter to the Chancellor (published on 14 October) in which he 
attacked the policy of the Government as a disastrous betrayal of 

^ See the collection of acrimonious letters between Hitler, Roehm and the Stahl- 
helm leaders, dating from October-December, 1931, and printed verbatim in Th. 
Duesterberg: Der Stahihelm und Hitler (Wolfenbuttel, 1949), pages 15-33, 
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German interests, adding a stinging postscript for the benefit of Generals 
Groener and von Schleicher: 

The most regrettable feature of all is that the last instrument which is still 
sound in its general outlook — ^the instrument on which you alone can still 
today rely for support — ^the Army — ^is now involved through its representa- 
tives in the Government directly and indirectly in these struggles. . . . For us 
the Army is the expression of the strength of the nation for the defence of its 
national interests abroad. For you, Herr Chancellor Bru^iing, it is in the 
last resort an institution for the defence of the Government at home. The 
triumph of our ideas will give the entire nation a political and philosophi- 
cal outlook which will bring the Army in spirit into a truly close relation- 
ship to the whole people and will thtxs free it from the painful circumstance 
of being an alien body within its own people. The consequence of your 
view, Herr Chancellor, will be an obligation on the part of the Army to 
uphold a political system which in its traditions and inmost views is the 
deadly opponent of the spirit of an army. And so finally, whether deliberately 
or not, the Army will be stamped with the character of a police-troop 
designed more or less for internal purposes.”^ 

Having delivered this broadside, Hitler went off on 17 October to 
Brunswick, where more than a hundred thousand S.A. and S.S. men 
tramped past the saluting base for six hours, and the thundering cheers 
mollMed his wounded vanity. Thirty-eight special trains and five 
thousand lorries brought the Brown Shirts pouring into Brunswick. 
Hitler presented twenty-four new standards, and at night a great torch- 
light parade lighted up the countryside. This was a show the like of 
which neither Hugenberg and the Stahlhelm nor the Government could 
r put on: while they continued to talk of the need for popular support, 
Hitler already had it. 

The first attempt to initiate negotiations had broken down, but the 
failure was not irremediable. Events continued to flow in Hitler’s favour. 
In December, 1931, the figure of registered unemployment passed the 
five-million mark. On 8 December the President signed new emergency 
decrees making further reductions in wages, prices and interest rates, 
together with an increase in taxation. It was a grim winter in Germany. 
Bniening described his measures as unequalled in the demands they 
made on the German people, yet all he could do was to hold on in the 
hope that, with the spring, the Depression might begin to lessen in 
severity. Then he might be able to negotiate the end of reparations 
(which were already suspended) and secure some satisfaction of Ger- 

^ Hitler’s open letter, published together with other letters exchanged with Dr. 
Brucning, in a Nazi pamphlet: Hitlers Auseinandersetzung rrdt Bruning (Munich. 
1932), pages 35-36. 
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many’s demands from the Disarmament Conference due to meet in the 
coming year. This was poor comfort, however, to a people suffering 
from the primitive misery of hunger, cold, lack of work and lack of 
hope. Nor was Bruening, with his aloof and reserved manner, the man 
to put across a programme of sacrifice and austerity. 

By contrast, the Nazis gained steadily in strength. Their membership 
of 389,000 at the beginning of 1931 rose to more than 800,000 at the end 
of the year. Following their success in the Oldenburg provincial elections 
in May (over thirty-seven per cent of the votes), and at Hamburg in 
September, the Nazis swept the board at the Hessian elections in 
November.^ They more than doubled the votes they had won in Hesse 
during the Reichstag elections of September, 1930, and pushed up their 
numbers in the Diet from one to twenty-seven deputies. Their average 
vote for the eight, most recent provincial elections was thirty-five per 
cent, compared with the eighteen per cent which had given them over 
six million votes in the national elections of September, 1930. The 
threat and the promise were gaining in weight. 

These facts were not lost on General von Schleicher, who continued 
his talks with Hitler in November and December. Schleicher was more 
and more impressed with the need to bring Hitler into the game and 
make use of him. The French Military Attach^ in Berlin, Colonel 
Chapouilly, reported on 4 November, 1931: “In Schleicher’s view, 
Hitler knows very well how to distinguish between the demagogy 
suitable to a young Party, and the needs of national and international 
life. He has already moderated the actions of his troops on more than 
one occasion, and one can secure more from him. Faced with the forces , 
he controls, there is only one policy to adopt — ^to use him and win him 
over, foreseeing with some reason the loss of the revolutionary wing of 
his party.”- Under the influence of Schleicher, even Groener — ^so Pro- 
fessor Meinecke records^ — resigned himself during the winter to the idea 
of compromising with the Nazis and bringing individual National 
Socialists into the Government. 

^ There were seventeen states in Germany, of the most remarkable diversity in 
size and power: Prussia (thirty-eight millions); Bavaria (seven millions); Saxony 
(five millions); Wurttemberg and Baden (each over two millions); Thuringia, Hesse 
and Hamburg (a million to a million and a half each); Mecldenburg-Schwerin, 
Oldenburg and Brunswick (over half a million); Anhalt and Bremen (a third of a 
million); Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Lippe, Lubcck (ranging from 110,000 to 163,000); 
and Schaumburg-Lippe (48,000). 

* Quoted by G. Castellan: Von Schleicher, von Papen et Pavinement de Hitler in 
Cahiers d'Histoire de la Guerre, Publication du Comite d’Histoire de la Guerre 
(Paris No. 1, January, 1949), page 18. 

* Meinecke: page 74. 
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Hitler meanwhile kept up the attack on Bruening as the embodiment 
of all the evils of the “System” by which Germany had been governed 
since 1918, He answered Bruening’s broadcast of 8 December, in which 
the Chancellor explained and defended his new decrees, with another 
open letter (published 13 December, 1931). Bruening’s appeal for 
national unity and an end of factious criticism he met with the retort 
that there was still freedom of speech in Germany. “You yourself, Herr 
Chancellor, jealously see to it that only the Government is permitted 
liberty of action in Germany; and thus there arises of necessity the 
limitation of the opposition to the sphere of criticism, of speech. . . . The 
Government, Herr Chancellor, can act. It can prove the rightness of its 
views by deeds. And it takes jealous care that no one else shall enjoy 
such possibilities. What then, Herr Chancellor, remains for us but 
speech, to bring to the knowledge of the German nation our views on 
the ruinous character of your plans, or the errors which underlie them, 
and the disasters which must ensue ?”^ 

This letter is interesting for a frank statement by Hitler of what he 
meant by legality. In his broadcast Bruening had said: “When a man 
declares that once he has achieved power by legal means he will break 
through the barriers, he is not really adhering to legality.”^ Hitler re- 
plied: “You refuse, as a ‘statesman,’ to admit that if we come to power 
legally we could then break through legality. Herr Chancellor, the 
fundamental thesis of democracy runs: ‘All power issues from the 
People.* The constitution lays down the way by which a conception, 
an idea, and therefore an organization, must gain from the people the 
^legitimation for the realization of its aims. But in the last resort it is the 
People itself which determines its Constitution. 

“Herr Chancellor, if the German nation once empowers the National 
Socialist Movement to introduce a Constitution other than that which 
we have today, then you cannot stop it, . . . When a Constitution proves 
itself to be useless for its life, the nation does not die — the Constitution 
is altered.”^ 

Here was a plain enough warning of what Hitler meant to do when he 
got power, yet Schleicher, Papen and the rest were so sure of their own 
ability to manage this ignorant agitator that they only smiled and took 
no notice. 

Bruening had fewer illusions, but all his plans depended upon being 
able to hold out until economic conditions improved, or he could 

^ Hitlers Auseinandersetzung mit Briining, pages 49-51. I have used the translation 
of this passage in Baynes : vol. I, pages 496-7, 

^ Ibid,, page 45. Bruening’s broadcast of 8 December, 1931. 

Ibid., page 56. 
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secure some success in foreign policy. His ability to do this depended in 
turn upon the re-election of Hindenburg as President at the end of his 
term of office. This was a considerable risk to take, as Hindenburg was 
eighty-four and failing in health, yet Bruening believed that he could 
rely on Hindenburg to support him and continue to sign the decrees he 
laid before him. The old man was reluctant to go on, and only agreed 
when the Chancellor promised to try to secure an agreement with the 
Party leaders in the Reichstag which would provide the two-thirds 
majority necessary to prolong the presidential term of office without 
re-election. In any case, a bitter electoral contest for the Presidency at 
such a time was something to be avoided. And so Bruening, too, agreed 
to further negotiations with Hitler in order to win him over to his plan. 

Hitler was in Munich, in the offices of the Volkischer Beobachter, 
when the summons came. A telegram was brought in to him as he stood 
talking to Hess, Rosenberg and Wilhelm Weiss, one of the editors. 
When he read it he is reported to have purred with satisfaction and 
crashed his fist down on the telegram in exultation: “Now I have them 
in my pocket. They have recognized me as a partner in their negotia- 
tions.”^ 


The talks took place early in the New Year, 1932. Hitler saw General 
Groener on 6 January, Bruening and Schleicher on the 7th. Further con- 
ferences followed on the 10th, at which Hitler was accompanied, as 
before, by Roehm. Bruening’s proposal was substantially the same as in 
the previous autumn: Hitler was asked to agree to a prolongation of 
Hindenburg’s presidency for a year or two, until the country had begun 
its economic recovery and the issues of reparations and the German 
claim to equality of rights in armaments had been settled. In return, 
Bruening renewed his offer to resign as soon as he had settled the 
question of reparations. According to some accounts,^ although this is 
omitted by others and neither confirmed nor denied by Dr. Bruening 
himself, the Chancellor added that he would then suggest Hitler’s name 
to the President as Chancellor. 

Hitler asked for time to consider his reply and withdrew to the Kaiser- 
hof, the big hotel in the Wilhelmstrasse, opposite the Reich Chancellery 
and the Presidential Palace, where he had made his headquarters. 
Hugenberg, who was also consulted by the Chancellor, as leader of the 
Nationalists, was strongly opposed to prolonging Hindenburg’s term of 
office, arguing that it could only strengthen Bruening’s position. 

^ Heiden: Der Fuehrer, page 342. 

® E.g., Heiden: History of National Socialism, page 151; Bdnoist-Mdchin: Histoire 
de VArmee allemande, vol, II, page 426. 
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Goebbels took the same view. In his diary he wrote: “The Presidency is 
not really in question. Bruening only wants to stabilize his own position 
indefinitely, , . . The contest for power, the game of chess, has begun. 
It may last throughout the year. It will be a fast game, played with 
intelligence and skill. The main point is that we hold fast, and waive all 
compromise.”^ Two opposing arguments had to be weighed against 
each other. Gregor Strasser’s view was that Hindenburg would be un- 
beatable in any election the Nazis might force on the Government, and 
that it was in the Party’s interests to accept a temporary truce. But 
Roehm as well as Goebbels argued that it would be a fatal mistake for 
the Party to appear to avoid a chance to go to the nation, especially after 
the recent successes in the provincial elections. Long and anxious 
debates followed among the Nazi leaders. In the end Roehm’s point of 
view was accepted. 

Hugenberg’s reply to Bniening’s proposal, on behalf of the Nation- 
alists, was delivered on 12 January, 1932, and contained a blank refusal. 
Hitler also rejected it, but tried to drive a wedge between Chancellor and 
President. He did this by writing direct to the President over Bruening’s 
head, warning him that the Chancellor’s plan was an infringement 
of the Constitution; adding, however, that he himself was willing to 
support Hindenburg’s re-election if the President would repudiate 
Bruening’s proposal. To Meissner, whom he invited to a conference at 
the Kaiserhof as the President’s representative. Hitler offered to make 
Hindenburg the joint presidential candidate of the Nazis and the 
Nationalists if the old man would agree to dismiss Bruening, form a 
^Right-wing “National” government and hold new elections for the 
Reichstag and the Prussian Diet.- The newly elected Reichstag, in which 
Hitler was confident of a majority for the Nazi and Nationalist parties, 
would then proceed to prolong his term of office. 

When this manoeuvre broke down on Hindenburg’s refusal, Hitler 
launched a violent attack on Bruening in two more open letters, dated 
15 and 25 January, the second being an answer to Bruening’s reply. 
Hitler repeated the charge that Bruening was proposing to violate the 
Constitution in order to keep himself in power, and declared that the 
Reichstag elected in 1930 was not competent to prolong Hindenburg’s 
term of office, since it no longer represented the German people. When 
Bruening in turn accused Hitler of playing party politics at the expense 
of Germany’s chances of improving her international position, Hitler 

' Josef Goebbels: Vom Kaiserhof zur Reichskanzlei. English translation by 
Kurt Fiedler: My Part in Germany's Fight (London, 1935), pages 16-17. 

Otto Meissner: Stoatssekretdr (Hamburg, 1950), pages 216-7. 
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retorted that nothing could be more beneficial to German foreign policy 
than the overthrow of the “System” by which Germany had been 
governed since 1918. “It would never have come to a Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, if the parties which support you— the Centre, the Social Demo- 
crats and the Democrats — ^had not undermined, destroyed and betrayed 
the old Reich, if they had not prepared and carried through the Revolu- 
tion (of 1918) or at least accepted and defended it.”^ 

After this exchange any hopes of avoiding an election for the presi- 
dency were at an end. For a second time the attempt to do a deal with 
Hitler had failed. Bruening, who had never had much hopes of its 
success, threw all his energy into the campaign. Schleicher, who had 
counted on Roehm to get the other Nazi leaders to accept the proposal 
made to them, was equally set on securing the President’s re-election, 
since the position and powers of the Presidency were the basis of his 
plans. Until that had been accomplished he could not develop these 
plans further. For that reason he was willing to support Bmening’s 
continuance in office so that he could manage the election campaign. 
After that. General von Schleicher considered, a lot of things might 
happen. The President himself was nettled by the refusal of the Right- 
wing parties to support the prolongation of his office, and finally agreed 
to offer himself for re-election. On the Government side of the fence, 
therefore, the breakdown of the negotiations had been followed by at 
least a temporary consolidation of forces in Bruening’s favour. 


n 

< 

This was far from being the case in the Nazi camp. Now that his attempt 
to split Hindenburg and Bruening had failed, Hitler had to face an 
awkward decision. Was he to risk an open contest with Hindenburg? 
The President’s reputation as the most famous figure of the old Army 
would inevitably attract many votes from the Right, while his position 
as the defender of the Republic against the extremists would vdn the 
support of the moderate and democratic parties. Hindenburg, or rather 
the Hindenburg legend, was a formidable opponent. Failure might 
destroy the growing belief in Nazi invincibihty: on the other hand, dare 
they risk evading the contest? 

For a month Hitler hesitated, and Goebbels’ diary is eloquent on the 
indecision and anxiety of the Nazi leaders. By 2 February Hitler had 

^ Hitlers Auselnandersetzung mit Bruning — in which Hitler’s first letter, Bruening’s 
reply and Hitler’s second letter are printed in full — ^page 92, 
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tentatively decided to stand, but to delay the announcement. Goebbels 
adds: “The whole thing teems with worry.” The next day he records: 
“Late at night many old members of the Party come to see me. TJiey are 
discouraged at not yet having heard anything decisive. They fear the 
leader may wait too long.” A week after the first decision, on 9 February, 
Goebbels writes: “The leader is back in Berlin. More discussions at the 
Kaiserhof. Everything is in suspense.” 12 February: “Publication of the 
decision is put off a few days longer.” 21 February: “This everlasting 
waiting is almost demoralizing.” Not until 22 February would Hitler 
allow Goebbels to announce his candidature to a packed Nazi meeting 
at the big Berlin Sportpalast. “When, after about an hour’s preparation, 

I publicly proclaim that the leader will come forward as a candidate, 
a storm of deafening applause rages for nearly ten minutes. Wild 
ovations for the leader. The audience rises with shouts of joy. They 
nearly raise the roof. . . . People laugh and cry at the same time.”^ 

Shortly before Goebbels spoke the Nationalists and the Stahlhelm 
announced that they would put up their own candidate. The Harzburg 
front of the Nationalists and Nazis was thus finally broken; or, as 
Goebbels put it : “We have to come to grips now for the first time with the 
Reaction.” With little confidence in the result, the Nationalists chose as 
their candidate, not Hugenberg, nor even Seldte, the leader of the 
Stahlhelm, but Seldte’s second-in-command, Duesterberg. This was as 
good as saying that they expected to lose in advance. Characteristically, 
Hitler, after hesitating for a month, now staked everything on winning, 
and flung himself into the campaign with a whole-hearted conviction 
of success. Once he had embarked on a course of action, Hitler was 
^ot a man to look back. 

The period of waiting had not been wasted. Even before Hitler finally 
broke off the negotiations with Bruening, Goebbels was already at work 
preparing for the election campaign. On 24 Janxiary he noted in his 
diary: “The elections are prepared down to the minutest detail. It will 
be a struggle such as the world has never before witnessed.” On 4 
February he writes: “The lines of the election campaign are all laid 
down. We now need only to press the button to set the machine going.” 

One of Goebbels’ greatest anxieties had been the financing of the 
election campaign. On 5 January he wrote despairingly: “Money is 
wanting everywhere. It is very difficult to obtain. Nobody will give us 
credit. Once you get the power you can get the cash galore, but then 
you need it no longer. Without the power you need the money, but then 
^ Goebbels: pages 33-47. 
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you can’t get it.” A month later (8 February) he was much more cheer- 
ful: “Money affairs improve daily. The financing of the electoral cam- 
paign is practically assured.” One of the reasons for this sudden change 
of tone in Goebbels’ references to finance was a visit Hitler had paid to 
Dusseldorf, the capital of the German steel industry, on 27 January. 

The meeting, arranged by Fritz Thyssen, was held in the Park Hotel, 
where Hitler spoke to the Industry Club. It was the first time that 
many of the West German industrialists present had met Hitler, and 
their reception of him was cool and reserved. Yet Hitler, far from being 
nervous, spoke for two and a half hours without pause, and made one 
of the best speeches of his life. In it is to be found every one of the stock 
ideas out of which he built his propaganda, brilliantly dressed up for the 
audience of business men he was addressing. For this reason it is worth 
quoting at some length as an example of his technique as a speaker. 

With his mind still full of the last exchange of letters with the Chan- 
cellor, Hitler began by attacking Bruening’s view that the dominant con- 
sideration in German politics at this time ought to be the country’s 
foreign relations. “I regard it as of the first importance to break down the 
view that our destiny is conditioned by world events. . . . Assertions that 
a people’s fate is solely determined by foreign powers have always 
formed the shifts of bad governments.” The determining factor in 
national life was the inner worth of a people and its spirit. In Germany, 
however, this inner worth had been undermined by setting up the false 
values of democracy and the supremacy of mere numbers in opposition 
to the creative principle of individual personality. 

Hitler chose his illustrations with skill. Private property, he pointed 
out, could only be justified on the ground that men’s achievements in the* 
economic field were unequal. “But it is absurd to build up economic 
life on the conceptions of achievement, of the value of personality and 
on the authority of personality, while in the political sphere you deny 
this authority and thrust in its place the law of the greatest number — 
democracy.” Not only was it inconsistent, it was dangerous, for the 
philosophy of egalitarianism would in time be extended from politics 
to economics, as it already had been in Bolshevik Russia: “In the 
economic sphere Communism is analogous to democracy in the political 
sphere.” 

Hitler dwelt at length on the threat of Communism, for it was some- 
thing more, he said, than “a mob storming about in some of our streets 
in Germany, it is a conception of the world which is in the act of sub- 
jecting to itself the entire Asiatic continent.” Unless it were halted it 
would “gradually shatter the whole world . . . and transform it as com- 
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pletely as did Christianity.” Already, thanks to the economic crisis, 
Communism had gained a foothold in Germany. Unemployment was 
driving millions of Germans to look on Communism as the “logical 
theoretical counterpart of their actual economic situation.” This was 
the heart of the German problem — ^not the result of foreign conditions, 
“but of our internal aberration, our internal division, our internal 
collapse.” And this state of aflfairs was not to be cured by the economic 
expedients embodied in emergency decrees, but by the exercise of 
political power. It was not economics but politics that formed the 
prime factor in national life. 

For it was not German business that conquered the world, followed by the 
development of German power, but the power-State which created , for the 
btisiness world the general conditions for its subsequent prosperity. (Fery 
true!) In my view it is to put the cart before the horse when today people 
believe that by business methods they can recover Germany’s power-position, 
instead of realizing that the power-position is also the condition for the 
improvement of the economic situation. . . . There is only one fundamental 
solution — the realization that there can be no flourishing economic life 
which has not before it and behind it a flourishing, powerful State as its 
protection. , . . There can be no economic life unless behind this economic 
life there stands the determined political will of the nation absolutely ready 
to strike — and to strike hard. . . • The essential thing is the formation of the 
political will of the nation: that is the starting point for political action. 

The same, Hitler went on, was true of foreign policy. “The Treaty of 
Versailles in itself is only the consequence of our own slow inner con- 
fusion and aberration of mind. ... In the life of peoples the strength 
which can be turned outwards depends upon the strength of a nation’s 
internal organization, and that in turn upon the stability of views held 
in common on certain fundamental questions.” It was no good appealing 
for national unity and sacrifice for the State when “fifty per cent of the 
people wish only to smash the State in pieces and feel themselves to be 
the vanguard not only of an alien attitude towards the State . . . but of a 
will which is hostile to the State . . . when only fifty per cent of a people 
are ready to fight for the national colours, while fifty per cent have 
hoisted another flag which stands for a State which is to be found only 
outside the bounds of their own State.” 

“Unless Germany can master this internal division in Weltanschaur 
ungen no measures of the legislature can stop the decline of the German 
nation. (Very truePf" Recognizing this fact, the Nazi movement had 
set out to create a new outlook which would re-unite and re-vitalize 
the German people. 
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Here is an organization which is filled with an indomitable, aggressive spirit, 
an organization which, when a political opponent says “Your behaviour we 
regard as a provocation,” does not see fit immediately to retire from the 
scene, but brutally enforces its own will and hurls against the opponent the 
retort: “We fight today! We fight tomorrow! And if you regard our meeting 
today as a provocation we shall hold yet another next week— until you have 
learned that it is no provocation when German Germany also professes its 
belief, , . And when people cast in our teeth our intolerance, we proudly 
acknowledge it— yes, we have formed the inexorable decision to destroy 

Marxism in Germany down to its very last root Today we stand at the 

turning-point of Germany’s destiny. . . . Either we shall succeed in working 
out a body-politic hard as iron from this conglomeration of parties, associ- 
ations, unions and Weltanschaumgen, from this pride of rank and madness 
of class, or else, lacking this internal consolidation, Germany will fall in 
final ruin 

Remember that it means sacrifice when today many hundreds of thou- 
sands of S.A. and S.S. men every day have to mount on their lorries, protect 
meetings, undertake marches, sacrifice themselves night after ni^t and 
then come back in the grey dawn to workshop and factory, or as unemployed 
to take the pittance of the dole; it means sacrifice when from the little they 
possess they have to buy their uniforms, their shirts, their badges, yes, and 
even pay their own fares. But there is already in all this the force of an 
ideal — a great ideal! And if the whole German nation today had the same 
faith in its vocation as these hundred thousands, if the whole nation possessed 
this idealism, Germany would stand in the eyes of the world otherwise than 
she stands now!^ 

When Hitler sat down the audience, whose reserve had long since 
thawed, rose and cheered him wildly. “The effect upon the indus- 
trialists,” wrote Otto Dietrich, who was present, “was great, and very 
evident during the next hard months of struggle.”^ Thyssen adds that, 
as a result of the impression Hitler made, large contributions from the 
resources of heavy industry flowed into the Nazi treasury. With an 
astuteness which matched that of his appeal to the Army, Hitler had 
won an important victory. As the Army officers saw in Hitler the man 
who promised to restore Germany’s military power, so the industrialists 
came to see in him the man who would defend their interests against the 
threat of Communism and the claims of the trade unions, giving a free 
hand to private enterprise and economic exploitation in the name of the 
principle of “creative individuality.” 


* Baynes: vol. I, pages 777-829, a verbatim translation of the speech. 
* Otto Dietrich: (English translation) page 14. 
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III 

The election campaign for the Presidency was the first of five major 
electoral contests in Germany in less than nine months. It was notable 
for a number of reasons. First, because of the bitterness with which it 
was fought. Goebbels set the tone by his reference to Hindenburg in the 
Reichstag as “the candidate of the party of deserters,” and the Nazis, 
who knew they were fighting against heavy odds, spared neither the 
President nor anyone else in their attacks on the “System.” Their 
violence aroused the Republican parties to great ejSbrts in their turn: 
nearly eighty-five per cent of the total electorate voted, and in many 
urban areas the vote was as high as ninety-five per cent. Second, because 
of the extraordinary confusion of parties. Hindenburg, a Protestant, a 
Prussian and a monarchist, received his most solid support from the 
Social Democrats and the trade unions, the Catholic Centre (Bruening’s 
own party) and the other smaller democratic parties, to whom the old 
man had become a symbol of the Constitution. The conservative upper 
classes of the Protestant north voted either for Duesterberg, the candi- 
date of the Nationalist Party (to which Hindenburg himself belonged by 
rights), or for the Austrian demagogue. Hitler, who was hurriedly made 
a German citizen only on the eve of the election by the Nazi-controlled 
state of Brunswick. Industry and big business divided its support 
between all three candidates, while the working-class vote was split by 
Jhe Communists, whose bitterest attack was directed against the rival 
Social Democrats and the trade unions. 

The third factor which made the election notable was the character 
of the Nazi campaign, a masterpiece of organized agitation which 
attempted to take Germany by storm. Every constituency down to the 
most remote village was canvassed. In the little Bavarian hamlet of 
Dietramszell, where the President spent his summer holidays, the Nazis 
brought in some of their best speakers to capture 228 votes against the 
Field-Marshal’s 157 — a typical piece of Nazi spite. The walls of the 
towns were plastered with screaming Nazi posters; films of Hitler and 
Goebbels were made and shown everywhere (an innovation in 1932); 
gramophone records were produced which could be sent through the 
post, two hundred thousand marks spent on propaganda in one week 
alone. But, true to Hitler’s belief in the superiority of the spoken word, 
the main Nazi effort went into organizing a chain of mass meetings at 
which the principal Nazi orators, Hitler, Goebbels, Gregor Strasser, 
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worked their audiences up to hysterical enthusiasm by mob oratory 
of the most unrestrained kind. Goebbels’ own programme, which can 
be reconstructed from his diary, is impressive enough. Between 22 
February and 12 March he made nineteen speeches in Berlin (including 
four in the huge Sportpalast) and addressed mass meetings in nine other 
towns as widely separated as Breslau, Dresden, Cologne, Hamburg and 
Nuremberg, dashing back to Berlin by the night train to supervise the 
work of the central propaganda organization. At Breslau Hitler spoke to 
sixty thousand people; in other places to crowds estimated at one 
hundred thousand. 

The result was baffling. When the polls were closed on the evening of 
13 March the Nazi vote had been pushed up from just under six and a 
half millions in September, 1930, to just under eleven and a half millions, 
an increase of eighty-six per cent, giving Hitler nearly one-third of the 
total votes in Germany. But all the Nazi efforts left them more than 
seven million votes behind Hindenburg’s figure of 18,661,736. In Berlin 
alone Hindenburg had polled 45 per cent of the votes and the Com- 
munists 28 -7, as against Hitler’s 23 per cent. This was outright defeat, 
and Goebbels was in despair. 

By a quirk of chance, however, Hindenburg’s vote was 0*4 per cent — 
less than two hundred thousand votes — short of the absolute majority 
required. A second election had therefore to be held. While Goebbels in 
Berlin threw up his hands, Hitler in Munich immediately announced 
that he would stand again, and before morning on 14 March special 
editions of the Volkischer Beobachter were on the streets carrying a new 
election manifesto : “The first election campaign is over, the second has 
begun today. I shall lead it.” • 

It was an uphill fight, with Hitler driving a tired and dispirited Party, 
but the ingenious mind of Goebbels, once he had recovered his nerve, 
hit on a novel electioneering device. The leader should cover Germany 
by plane — “Hitler over Gennany.” On 3 April the flight began with 
four mass meetings in Saxony, at which Hitler addressed a quarter of a 
million people. After Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz and Plauen came more 
meetings at Berlin, Kdnigsberg, Nuremberg, Frankfurt, Essen, Stuttgart 
and Munich — ^in all, twenty different towns in a week from East Prussia 
to Westphalia, from the Baltic to Bavaria. On 8 April, when a violent 
stoim raged over Western Germany and all other air traffic was groun- 
ded, the leader flew to Dusseldorf and kept his engagement, with the 
whole Nazi Press blaring away that here at last was the man with the 
courage Germany needed. 

Defeat was certain, but by his exacting performance Hitler pushed up 
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his vote again on 10 April by more than two millions to 13,417,460. 
The President was safely home with a comfortable 53 per cent — over 
nineteen and a quarter million votes — ^yet by tenacity and boldness 
Hitler had avoided disaster, capturing votes not only from the National- 
ist candidate, who had failed to stay the course in the second election, 
but also from the Communists, whose vote fell by over a milKon. The 
day after the election Goebbels wrote in his diary; “The campaign for 
the Prussian State elections is prepared. We go on without a breathing- 
space.” 

Once again, however, the awkward question presented itself: how was 
electoral success, which, however remarkable, still fell far short of a 
clear majority, to be turned to political advantage? On 11 March 
Goebbels noted: “Talked over instructions with the S.A. and S.S. 
commanders. Deep uneasiness is rife everywhere. The notion of an 
uprising haunts the air.” And again, on 2 April: “The S.A. getting 
impatient. It is understandable enough that the soldiers begin to lose 
morale through these long-drawn-out political contests. It has to be 
stopped, though, at all costs. A premature putsch would nullify our 
whole future.” On the other side, Gregor Strasser, who had opposed 
fighting the presidential campaign from the beginning, now renewed his 
argument that the chances of success for the policy of legality were being 
thrown away by Hitler’s “all-or-nothing” attitude and his refusal to 
make a deal, except on his own exaggerated terms. What was the point 
of Hitler’s virtuoso performance as an agitator, Strasser asked, if it led 
the Party, not to power, but into a political cul-de-sac? 

For the moment Hitler had no answer to either side, either to the 
impatient S.A. or to the critical Strasser. It was the Government which, 
strengthened by the elections, now took the initiative and used its 
advantage to move at last against the S.A. 

At the end of November, 1931, the State authorities of Hesse had 
secured certain documents drawn up by the legal adviser to the Nazi 
Party in Hesse, Dr. Werner Best, after secret discussions among a small 
group of local Nazi leaders at the house of a Dr. Wagner, Boxheimer 
jF/o/— from which they became known as the Boxheim Papers. These 
papers contained a draft of the proclamation to be issued by the S.A. 
in the event of a Communist rising, and suggestions for emergency 
decrees to be issued by a provisional Nazi government after the Com- 
munists had been defeated. Such an emergency, according to the 
documents captured, would justify drastic measures, and arrangements 
were to be made for the immediate execution of those who resisted the 
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Nazi authorities, who refused to co-operate or who were found in 
possession of arms. Amongst the measures proposed was the abolition 
of the right to private property, of the obligation to pay debts, of interest 
on savings, and of all private incomes. The S.A. was to be given the 
right to administer the property of the State and of all private citizens; 
all work was to be compulsory, without reward, and people were to be 
fed by a system of food cards and public kitchens. Provision was added 
for the erection of courts-martial under Nazi presidents. 

The discovery of these plans caused a sensation, and seriously em- 
barrassed Hitler, who declared (probably with justice) that he had 
known nothing of them and, had he known, would have disavowed 
them. Despite pressure from the Prussian State Government, however, 
the Reich Government declined to take action against the Nazis, and 
General Groener, the Reich Minister of the Interior, expressed his 
confidence in Hitler’s adherence to a policy of legality.^ 

Evidence of Nazi plans for a seizure of power continued to accumu- 
late. However much Hitler underlined his insistence upon legal methods, 
the character of the S.A. organization was such that the idea of a putsch 
was bound to come naturally to men whose politics were conducted in 
an atmosphere of violence and semi-legality. On the day of the first 
presidential election Roehm had ordered his S.A. and S.S. troops to 
stand by in their barracks, while a ring of Nazi forces was drawn round 
the capital. Prussian police, raiding Nazi headquarters, found copies 
of Roehm’s orders and marked maps which confirmed the report that 
the S.A. had been prepared to carry out a coup d'etat if Hitler secured a 
majority. Near the Polish frontier other orders were captured instructing 
the local S.A. in Pomerania not to take part in the defence of Germany 
in the event of a surprise Polish attack. 

As a result of these discoveries the State governments, led by Prussia 
and Bavaria, presented Groener with an ultimatum. Either the Reich 
Government must act against the S.A. or, they hinted, they would take 
independent action themselves. In his letter of 1947, Bniening expresses 
the view that such action was premature^ although he gives no reasons 
for this. Groener, however, felt obliged to act, partly to avoid a situation 
which would undermine the authority of the Reich Government, partly to 
avoid the loss of the Social Democratic support on which Bruening 
depended, and which was likely to be withdrawn if the demands of the 
Prussian State Government were not met. On 10 April, the day of the 

^ Conference at the Ministry of the Interior, 14 December, 1931. Craig: page 
216. 

® Bruening: Ein Brief, page 4. 
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second election, a meeting presided over by the Chancellor confirmed 
Groener’s view, and on the 14th a decree was promulgated dissolving 
the S.A., the S.S., and all their affiliated organizations. The decree added, 
as the grounds for this belated action: “These organizations form a 
private army whose very existence constitutes a state within the State, 
and represent a permanent source of trouble for the civil popula- 
tion It is exclusively the business of the State to maintain organized 

forces. The toleration of such a partisan organization . . . inevitably 
leads to clashes and to conditions comparable to civil war.” 

Roehm for a moment thought of resistance; after all, the S.A. now 
numbered four hundred thousand men, four times the size of the Army 
allowed to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. But Hitler was in- 
sistent: the S.A. must obey. His authority held, and overnight the brown 
shirts disappeared from the streets. But the S.A. organization was left 
intact; the S.A. troops were merely dismissed from parade, to reappear 
as ordinary Party members, Bruening and Groener would get their 
answer, Hitler declared, at the Prussian elections. 

Prussia was by far the largest of the German states, embracing nearly 
two-thirds of the whole territory of the Reich, with a population of 
forty out of a total of sixty-five millions. Throughout the period of the 
Weimar Republic the Prussian Diet and the Prussian State Government, 
based on a coalition of the Social Democratic and Centre parties, had 
been the stronghold of German democracy. The Prussian Ministry of 
the Interior, which controlled by far the biggest administration and 
^police force in Germany and was held by a Social Democrat, Karl 
Severing, had been more active than any other official agency in trying 
to check Nazi excesses, and was the object of venomous Nazi attacks. 
To capture a majority in Prussia, therefore, would be a political victory 
for the Nazis second only in importance to securing a majority in the 
Reichstag. 

The date of the Prussian elections had been fixed for 24 April, at the 
same time as State elections in Bavaria, Anhalt, Wurttemberg and 
Hamburg. Altogether some four-fifths of Germany would go to the polls. 
The Nazi propaganda machine was switched immediately from the 
Presidential to the State elections. In a second series of highly publi- 
cized flights over Germany, Hitler spoke in twenty-six towns between 
15 and 23 April. His attack this time was directed against the Social 
Democrats, and in the working-class quarters of the big towns the Nazis 
got rough handling. In Prussia they won the same thirty-six per cent of 
votes they had secured in the second presidential election, and, with 
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eight million votes, became the strongest party in the Prussian Diet. 
The coalition of the Social Democrats and the Centre lost its majority, 
and the Government of Prussia without Nazi co-operation became an 
impossibility. Yet once again the Nazis fell short of the majority for 
which they had hoped. 

Even with the support of the Nationalists, the Nazis were not strong 
enough to form an administration in Prussia. Elsewhere — ^in Wiirttem- 
berg, Bavaria and Hamburg — their gains in the number of deputies 
were offset by the fact that they had failed to reach the national per- 
centage of votes they had won in the second presidential election. By 
comparison with the thirty-six per cent they secured on 10 April, their 
votes now stood at 26-4 per cent in Wiirttemberg, 32-5 in Bavaria and 
31 per cent in Hamburg. In all three they were well short of a majority. 
The deadlock therefore continued. Three times the trumpet had sounded 
and still the walls refused to fall. At the end of a list of their triumphs 
Goebbels added to his diary the despondent comment: “Something 
must happen now. We must shortly come to power, otherwise our 
victory will be a Pyrrhic one.”^ 

At this moment there appeared a deus ex machina in the shape of 
General von Schleicher, prepared to discuss once again the admission of 
the Nazis by the back door. 


IV 

General Schleicher had resumed his relations with Roehm and with 
the Chief of the Berlin S.A,, Helldorf, before the presidential elections.' 
He appears at this time to have been playing with the idea of detaching 
the S.A. from Hitler, and bringing them under the jurisdiction of the 
State as the militia Roehm had always wanted to make them.^ Unknown 
to Hitler, it had already been agreed between Roehm and Schleicher 
that, in the event of a war-emergency, the S.A. would come under the 
command of the Army. Schleicher, however, was still attracted by the 
alternative idea of bringing Hitler himself into the Government camp. 
In either case, the prohibition of the S.A. was bound to embarrass his 
plans. 

Although he agreed to Groener’s action on 8 April, when it was first 
discussed, the next day Schleicher began to make objections and propose 

^ Goebbels: page 82. 

® Cf. Heiden: Der Fuehrer^ pages 355-6; also Gordon Craig: page 227, where 
he says that Greener inclined to the view that Schleicher hoped to seduce the 
S.A. from its allegiance to the Fuehrer through his own close liaison with Roehm. 
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changes of plan — such as a last warning to Hitler. This was rejected at 
the meeting in the Chancellery on the 10th, but Schleicher persisted in 
stirring up opposition in the Army and went behind Groener’s back to 
the President. He let Hitler know that he did not agree with the ban, 
and persuaded Hindenburg to write an irritable letter to Groener 
complaining about the activities of the Social Democratic organization, 
the Reichsbanner, with the implication that the prohibition of the S.A. 
had been one-sided. The material for this letter, Groener discovered, 
had been provided from a section in his own Ministry of Defence which 
was under Schleicher’s direction, and the letter had been made public 
almost before he had received it. A malicious whispering campaign 
against Groener himself now began, and on 10 May Goering delivered 
a violent attack on him in the Reichstag. When Groener, a sick man, 
attempted to reply, he met a storm of abuse and obstruction, from the 
Nazi benches. Scarcely had he sat down, exhausted by the eiffort, when 
he was blandly informed by Schleicher, the man he regarded almost as 
his own son, and by Hammerstein, Commander-in-Chief, that the Army 
no longer had confidence in him, and that it would be best for him to 
resign. Bruening loyally defended Groener, but on 12 May there were 
such scenes of uproar in the Reichstag that the Chamber had to be 
cleared by the police. The next day Groener resigned. The Nazis were 
jubilant. 

Groener’s departure, treacherously engineered by Schleicher, was 
only a beginning, Schleicher had now made up his mind that the chief 
obstacle to the success of his plan for a deal with the Nazis was Bruening, 
who was reluctant to make concessions to the Nazis to win their support, 
^nd who had become the butt of Nazi attacks on the “System.” The man 
he had himself proposed as Chancellor in March, 1930, had outlived 
his usefulness. With the same cynical disloyalty with which he had 
stabbed Groener in the back, Schleicher now set about unseating 
Bruening. 

Bruening was not in a strong position to defend himself. Although he 
had striven honestly and dourly to master the crisis in Germany for two 
years, success still eluded him. He had failed to secure a stable majority 
in the Reichstag, and had so far failed to restore prosperity to Germany, 
even though he believed that the next few months would see a gradual 
easing of the depression. His great hope of redressing the humiliation 
of the Austro-German Customs Union plan and of offsetting domestic 
failure by a big success in foreign policy— the cancellation of reparations 
and the recognition of Germany’s right to equality in armaments — 
had been frustrated, the first by the postponement of the Reparations 
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Conference at Lausanne until June, 1932, the second by the long- 
drawn-out opposition of the French at the Disarmament Conference. 
He was to enjoy the bitter consolation of seeing his successors secure 
the fruits of his own labours in foreign policy, but his efforts for 
Germany abroad were to contribute nothing to alleviate his own diffi- 
culties. Ironically, his one great success, the re-election of the President, 
weakened rather than strengthened his position. For, with that safely 
accomplished, Bruening no longer appeared indispensable, and, under 
the careful coaching of Schleicher and other candid friends, the old man 
had come to feel resentment against the Chancellor as the man whose 
obstinacy had forced him to endure an election campaign, and to stand 
as the candidate of the Left against his own friends on the Right. 

Moreover, Bruening had made powerful enemies who enjoyed great 
influence with the President, the man on whose willingness to continue 
signing emergency decrees the Chancellor ultimately depended. The 
industrialists complained of his attempts to keep prices down and of the 
social policies initiated by Stegerwald, Bruening's Labour Minister, the 
leader of the Catholic trade unions. A proposal for taking over insolvent 
properties in Eastern Germany and using these for land-colonization 
roused the passionate hostility of the powerful Junker class, who used 
the opportunity of Hindenburg’s visit to his estate of Neudeck at 
Whitsuntide to press their demand for Bruening’s dismissal as the 
sponsor of “Agrarian Bolshevism."’ Finally, Schleicher, claiming to 
speak with the legendary authority of the Army, announced that the 
Army no longer had confidence in the Chancellor, A stronger man was 
needed to deal with the situation, and he already had a suitable candi-^ 
date ready in Papen. He added the all-important assurance that the 
Nazis had agreed to support the new Government, With Papen the 
President would be sure of a Ministry which would be acceptable to his 
friends of the Right and to the Army, and at the same time command 
popular support — that elusive combination which Bruening had failed 
to provide. 

Ostensibly Hitler played no part in the manoeuvres which led to 
Bruening’s dismissal. On the surface, the Nazi leaders were occupied 
with negotiations for a possible coalition in Prussia and with the pro- 
vincial elections in Mecklenburg. The possibility of a combination 
between the Nazis and the Catholic Centre to form a government in 
Prussia interested Bruening, who hoped in this way to force the Nazis 
to accept a share of responsibility. Safeguards could be provided by 
combining the premiership of Prussia with his own office of Chancellor, 
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as Bismarck had done, and by placing control of the police in Prussia 
and the other federal states in the hands of the Reich Minister of the 
Interior. On the Nazi side, Bruening’s offer was supported by Gregor 
Strasser, still seeking to effect a compromise solution. Even Goebbels, 
who hated Strasser, was impressed. On 26 April he wrote in his diary: 
“We have a difficult decision to make. Coalition with the Centre and 
power, or opposition to the Centre minus power. From a parliamentary 
point of view, nothing can be achieved without the Centre — either in 
Prussia or the Reich. This has to be thoroughly thought over.” But 
Schleicher, who was in touch with the Nazi leaders through Roehm and 
Helldorf, and who was bent on frustrating Bruening’s plans, offered 
more tempting possibilities. The negotiations with the Centre suddenly 
ceased to make progress. 

On 28 April Hitler himself had a talk with Schleicher, and Goebbels, 
after noting that the conference went off well, added: “The leader 
has decided to do nothing at the moment, but mark time. Things are 
not to be precipitated.” On 8 May another meeting took place. In 
order to lull Bruening’s suspicion, it was decided that Hitler should keep 
away from Berlin, Until the end of the month Hitler spent most of his 
time in Mecklenburg and Oldenburg — ^two states in which provincial 
elections were impending — or down in Bavaria. Roehm and Goering 
acted as his representatives in Berlin, but they had little more to do than 
to keep in touch with Schleicher and wait for news of developments. 

What Schleicher offered was the overthrow of the Bruening Cabinet, 
the removal of the ban on the S.A. and S.S., and new elections for the 
^ Reichstag, In return for these solid advantages he asked only for tacit 
support, the “neutrality” of the Nazis towards the new presidential 
cabinet which Papen was to form. Such a promise cost Hitler nothing to 
give. Time would show who was to do the double-crossing, Schleicher 
or the Nazis. Meanwhile Hitler’s agreement provided Schleicher with a 
winning argument for Hindenburg. Papen would be able to secure what 
Bruening had failed to get, Hitler’s support, without taking him into the 
Cabinet. If necessary, Schleicher too reflected, alliances could always 
be repudiated; the important thing was to get Bruening out and Papen 
in. 

Greener’s fall on 1 3 May raised the hopes of the Nazi leaders high. 
On the 18th Goebbels wrote in his diary: “Back in Berlin” — he had 
been to Munich to report to Hitler — “For Bruening alone winter seems 
to have anived. He is being secretly undermined and is already com- 
pletely isolated. He is anxiously looking for collaborators — ‘My king- 
dom for a Cabinet Minister!* General Schleicher has declined the 
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Ministry of Defence.^ . . . Our mice are busily at work gnawing through 
the last supports of Bruening’s position/’ “Rat” would perhaps have 
been a better word to describe the part played by General von Schleicher. 
Goebbels added some venomous comments on the activities of Gregor 
Strasser, who was still trying to revive the idea of a coalition with the 
Centre and a compromise with Bruening as an alternative to the deal 
with Schleicher. But Strasser's manoeuvres came to nothing. On the 
24th Goebbels wrote: “Saturday (28 May) will see the end of Bruening. 
The list of Ministers is more or less settled. The main point as far as 
we are concerned is that the Reichstag is dissolved.” 

Once Bruening had secured the passage of the Finance Bill through 
the Reichstag there was no further need to delay. At the end of May 
Schleicher’s and the Junkers’ intrigues were crowned by the President’s 
request for the Chancellor’s resignation. On 30 May Bruening resigned. 
That fatal reliance on the President which he had been forced to accept 
as the only way out of the political deadlock had produced a situation in 
which governments could be made and unmade by the simple grant or 
withdrawal of the President’s confidence. Who bore the responsibility 
for allowing such a situation to arise will long be a matter of controversy, 
but the result was plain enough: it was the end of democratic govern- 
ment in Germany. The key to power over a nation of sixty-five million 
people was now openly admitted to lie in the hands of an aged soldier 
of eighty-five and the little group of men who determined his views. 

Hitler was at Horumersiel, on the North Sea, taking part in the Olden- 
burg elections which on 29 May provided the Nazis with a well-timed 
success, over forty-eight per cent of the votes and a clear majority of 
seats in the Diet. Over the week-end he moved to Mecklenburg. Hardly^ 
had he begun work there when the news came that Bruening was out. 
Goebbels rang up from Berlin just after noon and motored out to meet 
Hitler at Nauen. As they drove back they discussed the situation. There 
was little time to talk, for Hitler had to see the President at four o’clock. 
Goering accompanied him and the interview lasted only a few minutes. 
Hindenburg informed them briefly that he intended to appoint von 
Papen as Chancellor and understood that Hitler had agreed to support 
him. Was this correct? Hitler answered: “Yes.” Back in Berlin, Goebbels 
commented in his diary: “Von Papen is, it seems, to be appointed 
Chancellor, but that is neither here nor there. The Poll! The Poll! 
It’s the people we want. We are all entirely satisfied.” 

^ When Bruening, after taxing Schleicher with the intrigue against Greener, 
demanded that Schleicher should take his place as Minister of Defence, Schleicher 
retorted: “I will, but not in your Government.” Cf, Wheeler-Bennett: Hindenburg, 
the Wooden Titan, page 385, 
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V 

The new Chancellor, Franz von Papen, a man in his fifties, came from 
a Catholic family of the Westphalian nobility. He had belonged to the 
right cavalry regiment (he was a celebrated gentleman-rider) and now to 
the right clubs, the Herrenklub and the Union, He had great chann, a 
wide acquaintance in the social world, connections with both German 
and French industry (he had married the daughter of a wealthy Saar 
industrialist), and considerable political ambitions. So far these am- 
bitions had not been taken seriously by anyone else. He owned a big 
block of shares in Germania,, the Centre Party’s paper, and was 
nominally a member of the Centre Party. He only sat in the Prussian 
Diet, however, not in the Reichstag, and there he was in single-handed 
opposition to the Centre’s combination with the Social Democrats by 
which Prussia had been governed until the April elections. Papen was 
no democrat; he talked vaguely of a Christian Conservatism, which in 
practice meant a restoration of the privileges and power of the old 
ruling class of Imperial days in an authoritarian state with a veneer of 
respectability. If Schleicher did not go as far as Clemenceau, who is 
reported to have urged the election of Sadi Carnot to the French 
Presidency with the recommendation “Vote for the stupidest,” he was 
certainly attracted to the improbable choice of Papen as Chancellor by 
the belief that he would prove a pliant instrument in his hands. This was 
to prove a serious underestimate of Papen’s ambition and tenacity, no 
less than of his unscrupulousness. It was a choice which startled every- 
one and pleased few, with the important exception of the President, who 
was delighted with the company of a Chancellor who knew how to 
charm and flatter so well that he soon established relations with him 
such as no other minister had ever had. 

If Schleicher believed that Papen would be able to rally a coalition 
of the Centre and the Right he was soon disillusioned. The Centre Party, 
furious at the arbitrary way in which Bruening had been dismissed, went 
into determined opposition. Hugenberg, the leader of the Nationalists, 
was indignant at the failure to consider his own claims, while Hitler had 
bound himself to no more than a vague promise of support, and no 
Nazis were included in the Ministry. The character of the new Govern- 
ment was in fact so blatantly out of keeping with feeling in the country 
that it aroused a universal storm of abuse. Only with great difiBculty, 
and by the exercise of the President’s personal authority, had it been 
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possible to collect a Cabinet of men willing to serve under Papen. Of 
its ten members, none of whom was a political figure of the front rank, 
seven belonged to the nobility with known Right-wing views. Of the 
remainder, Professor Warmbold, the Minister of Economics, was con- 
nected with the great Dye Trust, LG. Farben; Schaejffer, the Minister of 
Labour, was a director of Krupps; while the Minister of Justice, Franz 
Gurtner, was the Bavarian Minister who had most persistently pro- 
tected Hitler in the 1920s. 

Bruening, although driven to rely on the President’s emergency 
powers, had none the less been a parliamentary Chancellor in the sense 
that he had only once been actually defeated in the Reichstag and had 
then gone to the country. But from the beginning there was not the least 
chance of Papen avoiding an overwhelming defeat if he met parliament; 
the power of the “Cabinet of Barons” was openly and unashamedly 
based upon the support of the President and the Army. The Social 
Democratic paper, Vor warts, could be excused a justifiable exaggera- 
tion when it wrote of “this little clique of feudal monarchists, come to 
power by backstairs methods with Hitler’s support, which now an- 
nounces the class-war from above.” 

Of the four parties in Germany which commanded mass support, 
two, the Communists and the Social Democrats, were bound to oppose 
Papen’s government; the third, the Centre, had excommunicated him; 
only the fourth, the Nazis, remained as a possible ally. A temporary 
tolerance had been secured from the Nazis at the price of two con- 
cessions, the dissolution of the Reichstag and the lifting of the ban on 
the S.A. The question which dominated German politics from the end 
of May, 1932, to the end of January, 1933, was whether this temporary* 
arrangement could be turned into a permanent coalition. 

Both sides were willing to consider such a proposal — Hitler because 
this was the only way in which he could come to power if he failed to win 
an outright majority, and turned his back on a putsch; the group around 
the President, Papen and Schleicher, because this offered the only 
prospect of recruiting popular support for their rule and the best chance, 
as they believed, of taking the wind out of the Nazi sails. The elements of 
a deal were present all the time; the question was, on whose terms — 
Hitler’s or Papen’s? Hitler was even less content than in 1923 to be the 
drummer and leave the decisions to the gentlemen and the generals. 
On the other side, Papen and Schleicher persisted in believing that they 
could get Nazi support for less than Hitler demanded. Each side there- 
fore tried to blockade the other. When Papen could not get Nazi 
support on his terms, he left them to cool their heels, calculating that the 
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Strain on the Party of continued frustration would force Hitler to reduce 
his demands. Hitler, on his side, tried to stick it out without capitulating. 
This is the underlying pattern of events in the latter half of 1932. Super- 
imposed on it is a second pattern created by the fact that both sides, 
the group around the President and the Nazi leaders, became divided 
on the right tactics to pursue; on one side this is represented by a split 
between Papen and Schleicher, on the other side by the quarrel between 
Hitler and Gregor Strasser. 

With this in mind, the period from Papen’s Chancellorship to Hitler’s 
can be divided into four sections. 

The first, from Bruening’s resignation on 30 May, 1932, to the Reich- 
stag elections on 31 July. 

The second, from the Reichstag elections of July to those of 6 
November, 1932. 

The third, from the Reichstag elections of November to the beginning 
of Schleicher’s Chancellorship on 2 December, 1932. 

The fourth, from Schleicher’s Chancellorship to Hitler’s, which began 
on 30 January, 1933. 

The first of these periods was inconclusive, indeed was bound to be so. 
For, until the elections had been held, neither side was able to gauge its 
own or the other’s strength. Hitler was still hopeful that the elections, 
the first elections for the Reichstag since September, 1930, might bring 
him an outright majority. At the Mecklenburg provincial elections on 
5 June the Nazis polled forty-nine per cent of the votes, and in Hesse, 
later in the month, forty-four per cent. The tide still appeared to be 
'’running in their favour. 

Papen dissolved the Reichstag on 4 June, and fixed the new elections 
for the last day of July. Even this brief delay aroused Nazi suspicions; 
and when the lifting of the S.A. ban was postponed until the middle of 
the month, relations between Hitler and the new Government became 
strained. On 5 June Goebbels wrote in his diary: “We must disassociate 
ourselves at the earliest possible moment from the temporary bourgeois 
Cabinet.” As the unpopularity of the Cabinet became evident, the Nazis 
began sniping at the Government. There was considerable grumbling in 
the Party at a “compromise with Reaction.” Unless the Nazis were to 
be tarred with the same brush, and to leave to the parties of the Left a 
monopoly of attacking the “Cabinet of Barons,” they had to assert 
their independence. 

When the ban on the S.A. was lifted, Thaelmann, the Communist 
leader, described it as an open provocation to murder. This proved to 
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be literally true, for, in the weeks which followed, murder and violence 
became everyday occurrences in the streets of the big German cities. 
According to Grzesinski, the Police President of Berlin at the time, 
there were 461 political riots in Prussia alone between 1 June and 20 
July, 1932, in which eighly-two people were killed and four hundred 
seriously wounded.^ The fiercest fighting was between the Nazis and 
the Communists; of eighty-six people killed in July, 1932, thirty were 
Communists and thirty-eight Nazis. Provocation was certainly not 
confined to one side: on an election visit to the Ruhr in July, Goebbels 
was given a rough reception, and the funerals of S.A. men became the 
occasion of big Nazi demonstrations. Pitched battles look place on 
Sunday, 10 July, in which eighteen people were killed. The next Sunday, 
the 17th, saw the worst riot of the summer, at Altona, near “Red” 
Hamburg, where the Nazis under police escort staged a march through 
the working-class districts of the town, and were met by a fusillade of 
shots from the roofs and windows, which they immediately returned. 
Nineteen people were reported to have been killed and two hundred and 
eighty-five wounded on that day alone. 

The Altona riots gave Papen the excuse he needed to end the political 
deadlock in Prussia, where the Social-Democratic and Centre coalition 
remained in office without a majority in the Diet. On the flimsy pretext 
that the Prussian Government could not be relied on to deal firmly with 
the Communists, Papen used the President’s emergency powers on 20 
July to depose the Prussian Ministers, appointing himself as Reich 
Commissioner for Prussia, and Bracht, the Burgomaster of Essen, as 
his Deputy and Prussian Minister of the Interior. By this action Papen . 
hoped partly to conciliate the Nazis, partly to steal some of the Nazi 
thunder against “Marxism.” To carry out his plan Papen had stretched 
the constitutional powers of the President to the limit, and Karl Sever- 
ing, the Social Democratic Minister of the Interior in Prussia, required a 
show of force before he was prepared to yield. But it was only a show. 
The trade unions and the Social Democratic Party, which had defeated 
the Kapp putsch in 1920 by a general strike, discussed the possibility of 
another such strike, only to reject it. Whether they were right to yield or 
should have resisted, and what would have been their chances of success, 
has been much debated since.*'^ Whatever view one takes of the Labour 
leaders’ action, however, the fact that the two largest working-class 
organizations in Germany, the Social Democratic Party and the trade 

. ^ Albert Grzesinski: Inside Germany (N.Y., 1939), chapter 10. 

* The writer found Herr Severing still ready to defend his course of action when he 
talked to him at Bielefeld in July, 1945. Cf. also his memoirs, Mein Lebensweg 
(K61n, 1950), vol. II. 
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unions, had not put xip even a token resistance in face of Papen’s coup 
d'etat^ was a significant pointer to the opposition (or lack of it) which 
Hitler might expect to meet if he came to power. 

The removal of the Prussian Government, even if it was only the 
logical sequel to the defeat of the Government parties at the Prussian 
elections of April, 1932, was a heavy blow to those who still remained 
loyal to the Weimar Republic. The republican parties were shown to be 
on the defensive and lacking the conviction to offer more than a passive 
resistance. However much Papen and Schleicher might claim the credit 
of this show of energy for the new government, in fact any blow which 
discredited democratic and constitutional government must bring 
advantage to the Nazis and the Communists, the two extremist parties. 
The impression that events favoured the triumph of one or other form 
of extremism was strengthened, and helped both parties to win votes 
at the coming elections. 

The elections were held on the last day of July. Goebbels had been 
making his preparations since the beginning of May and the fourth 
election campaign in five months found the Nazi organization at the 
top of its form. The argument that things must change, and the promise 
that, if the Nazis came to power, they would, proved a powerful attrac- 
tion in a country driven to the limit of endurance by two years of 
economic depression and mass unemployment, made worse by the 
inability of the Government to relieve the nation’s ills. It was the spirit 
of revolt engendered by these conditions to which Nazism gave ex- 
„ pression, unhampered by the doctrinaire teaching and class exclusive- 
ness of Communism. 

“The rise of National Socialism,” Gregor Strasser said in the Reich- 
stag on 10 May, “is the protest of a people against a State that denies 
the right to work and the revival of natural intercourse. If the machinery 
for distribution in the present economic system of the world is incapable 
of properly distributing the productive wealth of nations, then that 
system is false and must be altered. The important part of the present 
development is the anti-capitalist sentiment that is permeating our 
people; it is the protest of the people against a degenerate economic 
system. It demands from the State that, in order to secure its own right 
to live, it shall break with the Demons Gold, World Economy, Material- 
ism, and with the habit of thinking in export statistics and the bank rate, 
and shall be capable of restoring honest payment for honest labour. 
This anti-capitalist sentiment is a proof that we are on the eve of a 
great change — the conquest of Liberalism and the rise of new ways 
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of economic thought and of a new conception of the State.”^ 

It may well be asked how Strasser’s speech was to be reconciled with 
Hitler’s talk to the industrialists at Diisseldorf a few months before, or 
what precisely the Nazis meant by “new ways of economic thought and 
a new conception of the State.” In 1932, however, large sections of the 
German people were in no mood to criticize the contradictions of the 
Nazi programme, but were attracted by the radicalism of its appeal and 
the violence of its protest against a system which — whatever was to be 
put in its place — ^they passionately desired to see overthrown. 

This sentiment was exploited by skilful electioneering. “Once more 
eternally on the move,” Goebbels complained on 1 July. “Work has to 
be done standing, walking, driving, flying. The most urgent conferences 
are held on the stairs, in the hall, at the door, or on the way to the 
station. It nearly drives one out of one’s senses. One is carried by train, 
motor-car and aeroplane criss-cross through Germany. . . . The audience 
generally has no idea of what the speaker has already gone through 
during the day before he makes his speech in the evening. . . . And in 
the meantime he is struggling with the heat, to find the right word, with 
the sequence of a thought, with a voice that is growing hoarse, with 
unfortunate acoustics and with the bad air that reaches him from the 
tightly packed audience of thousands of people.”^ 

The whole familiar apparatus of Nazi ballyhoo was brought into play 
— placards. Press, sensational charges and counter-charges, mass 
meetings, demonstrations, S.A. parades. As a simple feat of physical 
endurance, the speaking programme of men like Hitler and Goebbels 
was remarkable. Again Hitler took to the skies, and in the third “Flight » 
over Germany” visited and spoke in close on fifty towns in the second 
half of July. Delayed by bad weather, Hitler reached one of his meetings, 
near Stralsund, at half past two in the morning. A crowd of thousands 
waited patiently for him in drenching rain. When he finished speaking 
they saluted the dawn with the mass-singing of "'Deutschland uber 
Alles.^^ This was more than clever electioneering. The Nazi campaign 
could not have succeeded as it did by the ingenuity of its methods alone, 
if it had not at the same time corresponded and appealed to the mood of 
a considerable proportion of the German people. 

When the results were announced on the night of 31 July the Nazis 
had outstripped all their competitors, and with 13,745,000 votes and 
230 seats in the Reichstag had more than doubled the support they had 
won at the elections of September, 1930. They were now by far the 

^ Quoted in Heiden: History of National Socialism, page 188. 

* Goebbels: pages 116-7, 
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largest party in Germany, their nearest rivals, the Social Democrats, 
polling just under eight million votes, the Communists five and a quarter 
million, and the Centre four and a half. Taking 1928 as the measuring 
rod, the gains made by Hitler— close on thirteen million votes in four 
years — ^are still more striking. If he had done little to shake the solid 
bloc of Social Democratic and Centre votes, he had taken away some 
six million votes from the parties to the Right of them and captured the 
greater part of the six million new voters. The mass support of the Nazis 
in 1932 came from those who had voted in 1928 for the middle-class 
parties, like the People’s Party, the Democrats and the Economic Party, 
whose combined vote of 5,582,500 in 1928 had sunk to 954,700 in 1932; 
from the Nationalist Party, which had lost a million and a half votes; 
from young people, many without jobs, voting for the first time; and 
from those who had not voted before, but had been stirred by events 
and by propaganda to come to the polls this time. 

The second period began therefore with a resounding success for the 
Nazis, but a success which remained inconclusive, and left Papen and 
Hitler free to put very different interpretations on the situation. For the 
Nazi vote (37*3 per cent) still fell short of the clear majority for which 
they had hoped. Moreover, although the Nazis’ figures showed an 
increase in votes, the rate of increase was dropping: 

September, 1930 (Reichstag) . . 18-3 per cent of votes cast 

March, 1932 (1st presidential election) . 30 „ „ „ „ „ 

April, 1932 (2nd presidential election) . 36*7 „ „ „ „ „ 

April, 1932 (Prussian Diet) . . . 36-3 „ „ „ „ „ 

• July, 1932 (Reichstag) . . . 37-3 „ „ „ „ „ 

As the British Ambassador remarked in a dispatch to the Foreign 
Secretary: “Hitler seems now to have exhausted his reserves. He has 
swallowed up the small bourgeois parties of the Middle and the Right, 
and there is no indication that he will be able to effect a breach in the 
Centre, Communist and Socialist parties. . . . All the other parties are 
naturally gratified by Hitler’s failure to reach anything like a majority 
on this occasion, especially as they are convinced that he has now 
reached his zenith.”^ 

From the point of view, however, of a deal with Papen and Schleicher, 
Hitler felt himself to be in a very strong position. The Nationalist and 
People’s parties, to which alone the Government could look for support 
apart from the Nazis, had again lost votes, and together held no more 
than 44 out of a total of 608 seats. The combined strength of the two 

^ Sir H. Rumbold to Sir J. Simon, 3 August, 1932: Brit. Doc.. 2nd series, vol. IV, 
No. 8. 
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extremist parties, the Nazis and the Communists (230 and 89), added up 
to more than fifty per cent of the Reichstag, sufficient to make govern- 
ment with parliament impossible, unless the Nazis could be brought 
to support the Government. With a voting strength of 13,700,000 
electors, a party membership of over a million and a private army of 
400,000 S.A. and S.S., Hitler was the most powerful political leader in 
Germany, knocking on the doors of the Chancellery at the head of the 
most powerful political party Germany had ever seen. 

Inflamed by the election campaign, and believing that the long- 
awaited day was within sight, the S.A. threatened to get out of hand. 
On 8 August, Goebbels wrote in his diary: ‘The air is full of presage. 

. . . The whole party is ready to take over power. The S.A. down everyday 
tools to prepare for this. If things go well, everything is all right. If they 
do not, it will be an awful setback.” Two days later: “The S.A. is in 
readiness for an alarm and is standing to. . . . The S.A. are closely con- 
centrated round Berlin; the manoeuvre is carried out with imposing 
precision and discipline.” The outbreaks of street-shooting and bomb- 
throwing flared up, especially in the eastern provinces of Silesia and 
East Prussia. In the first nine days of August a score of incidents was 
reported every day, culminating on 9 August in the murder at Potempa, 
a village in Silesia, of a Communist called Pietrzuch, who was brutally 
kicked to death by five Nazis in front of his mother. The same 
day Papen’s Government announced the death penalty for clashes 
which led to people being killed. The Nazis at once protested in- 
dignantly. 

Aware of the highly charged feeling in the Party, Hitler took time 
before he moved. He held a conference of his leaders at Tegernsee, in 
Bavaria, on 2 August, but arrived at no final decision. A coalition with 
the Centre Party would provide a majority in the Reichstag, but Hitler 
was in a mood for “all-or-nothing.” He must have the whole power, not 
a share of it. On 5 August he saw General von Schleicher at Fiirsten- 
berg, north of Berlin, and put his demands before him: the Chancellor- 
ship for himself, and other Nazis at the head of the Prussian State 
Government, the Reich and Prussian Ministries of the Interior (which 
controlled the police). With these were to go the Ministry of Justice 
and a new Ministry of Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda, which 
was reserved for Goebbels. An Enabling Bill, giving Hitler full power to 
govern by decree, would be presented to the Reichstag; if the Chamber 
refused to pass it, it would be dissolved. Whatever Schleicher said. 
Hitler came away in high hopes that the General would use all his in- 
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fluence to secure the Chancellorship for him. He was so pleased that he 
suggested to Schleicher a tablet should be affixed to the walls of the 
house to commemorate their historic meeting. He then returned to 
Berchtesgaden to await events. 

On 9 August, Strasser and Frick joined him there with disquieting 
news. The violent behaviour of the S.A. and some of the wilder election 
and post-election statements were making people ask if the Nazis were 
fit to have power. Funk, who arrived with a message from Schacht, 
confirmed this. Business and industrial circles were becoming worried 
lest a Hiller Chancellorship should lead to radical economic experiments 
on the lines Gottfried Feder and Gregor Strasser had often threatened. 
Still no word came from Berlin. 

On 11 August Hitler decided to bring matters to a head.^ Sending 
messengers ahead to arrange for him to see the Chancellor and the 
President, he left the mountains, and, after a further conference with his 
lieutenants on the shores of the Chiemsee, motored north to Berlin. 
Goebbels summed up the results of the conference: “If they do not 
afford us the opportunity to square accounts with Marxism, our taking 
over power is absolutely useless.”^ This assurance was Hitler’s sop to 
the impatient S.A. 

Late in the evening of the 12th Hitler reached Berlin and drove out to 
Goebbels* house at Caputh, to avoid being seen. Roehm had already 
visited Papen and Schleicher and had asked bluntly who was to be Chan- 
cellor. Had Hitler misunderstood Schleicher? The answer Roehm had 
been given was none too satisfactory. After Goebbels told him the news, 
Hitler paced up and down for a long time, uneasily calculating his 
chances. A hundred times he must have asked himself whether he was 
pitching his claims too high. On the other hand, to pitch them lower, to 
agree to anything less than full power, was to court trouble with the 
Party and the S.A. Hitler went to bed late, after listening to some music; 
the decisive meeting with Papen and Schleicher was fixed for the next 
day at noon. 

What had been happening on the Government side of the fence since 
the elections is more difficult to follow. Despite the failure of the two 
parties he had counted on for support— the Nationalists and the People’s 
Party— Papen was less impressed by Hitler’s success than might have 

^ Other accounts say that Hitler was summoned to Berlin by telegram, but Meissner 
states in his affidavit (Nuremberg Document 3309-PS) that the interview with the 
President was at the personal request of Hitler, transmitted to Meissner by Hitler’s 
adjutant, Bruckner, 

® Goebbels: page 136. 
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been expected. Hitler had failed to win the majority he hoped for, and 
Papen could argue that the results of the elections and the divisions in 
the Reichstag were such as to justify the continuation of a presidential 
cabinet, independent of the incoherent Party groupings. Indeed, Papen 
saw no reason at all why he should resign in Hitler’s favour. He enjoyed 
the favour of the President as no one ever had before, and the President 
certainly had no wish to exchange the urbane and charming Papen for a 
man whom he disliked and regarded as “queer.” Nazi violence during 
and after the election had hardened opinion against them, not only in 
the circle round the President, but among the propertied classes 
generally, and, most important of all, in the Army. Reports from abroad 
of the possible repercussions of Hitler’s advent to power had impressed 
the Cabinet and the Army, while for the President it was quite enough 
that Hitler had broken his promise and attacked a government he had 
undertaken to support. Finally, Papen, like most other political ob- 
servers, was convinced that the Nazis had reached their peak and from 
now on would begin to lose votes. If he was still prepared to do a deal 
with Hitler it must be on his, and not Hitler’s, terms. 

How Hitler’s conversation with Schleicher on 5 August is to be 
reconciled with this it is impossible to say. Perhaps he misunderstood 
Schleicher; perhaps Schleicher misled him; perhaps Schleicher only 
came round to the view that the Chancellorship for Hitler was out of the 
question after their meeting on 5 August. The last seems the most 
probable explanation. Certainly by 13 August, when Hitler met 
Schleicher and Papen, the most they were prepared to offer him was the 
Vice-Chancellorship, together with the Prussian Ministry of the Interior ^ 
for one of his lieutenants. Hitler’s claim to power as the leader of the 
largest party in the Reichstag was politely set aside. The President, 
Papen told him, insisted on maintaining a presidential cabinet in power 
and this could not be headed by a Party leader like Hitler. Hitler 
rejected Papen’s offer out of hand, lost his temper and began to shout. 
He must have the whole power, nothing less. He talked wildly of mowing 
down the Marxists, of a St. Bartholomew’s Night, and of three days’ 
freedom of the streets for the S.A. Both Papen and Schleicher were 
shocked by the raging uncontrolled figure who now confronted them. 
They were scarcely reassured by his declaration that he wanted neither 
the Foreign Ministry nor the Ministry of Defence, but only as much 
power as Mussolini had claimed in 1922. While Hitler meant by this a 
coalition government, including non-Fascists, such as Mussolini had 
originally formed, they understood him to be claiming a dictatorship 
in which he would govern alone without them — ^and, as the history of 
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Hitler’s Chancellorship in 1933 was later to show, they were funda- 
mentally right. 

After prolonged and heated argument, Hitler left in a rage of disi** 
appointment, and drove back to Goebbels’ flat on the Reichskanzler- 
platz. When a telephone call came from the President’s Palace at three 
o’clock, Frick or Goebbels answered that there was no point in Hitler 
coming, as a decision had already been arrived at. But the President 
insisted. Nothing, it was said, would be finally decided till he had seen 
Hitler — and Hitler, angry and shaken, went. 

The President received him standing up and leaning on his stick. His 
manner was cold. Hitler’s argument that he sought power by legal 
means, but to obtain his ends must be given full control over govern- 
ment policy, made no impression on the old man. According to Meiss- 
ner, who was one of those present at the interview, the President retorted 
that in the present tense situation he could not take the risk of trans- 
ferring power to a new Party which did not command a majority and 
which was intolerant, noisy and undisciplined. 

At this point Hindenburg, with a certain show of excitement, referred to 
several recent occurrences — clashes between the Nazis and the police, acts of 
violence committed by Hitler’s followers against those of different opinions, 
excesses against Jews and other illegal acts. All these incidents had strength- 
ened him in his conviction that there were numerous wild elements in the 
Party beyond effective control. Conflicts with other states had also to be 
avoided under all circumstances. Hindenburg proposed to Hitler that he 
should co-operate with the other parties, in particular with the Right and 
the Centre, and that he should give up the one-sided idea that he must have 
complete power. In co-operating with other parties he would be able to show 
what he could achieve and improve upon. If he could show, positive results, 
he would acquire increasing influence even in a coalition government. This 
would also be the best way to eliminate the widespread fear that a National 
Socialist government would make ill use of its power. Hindenburg added that 
he was ready to accept Hitler and his movement in a coalition government, 
the precise composition of which could be a subject of negotiation, but that 
he could not take the responsibility of giving exclusive power to Hitler alone. 
, . . Hitler, however, was adamant in his refusal to put himself in the position 
of bargaining with the leaders of the other parties and of facing a coalition 
government.^ 

Before the interview was over Hindenburg took the chance to remind 
Hitler of the promise, which he had now broken, to support Papen’s 
Government. In the words of the communique, “he gravely exhorted 

^ Affidavit of Otto Meissner, Chief of the Presidential Chancery, 1920-1945, at 
Nuremberg, 28 November, 1945. N.D. 3309-PS. Cf. also Otto Meissner: Staatsse- 
kretdr, pages 239-41. 
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Herr Hitler to conduct the opposition on the part of the N.S. Party in a 
chivalrous manner, and to bear in mind his responsibility to the Father- 
land and to the German people,” For once, the Nazi propaganda ma- 
chine was caught off its guard, and the Government’s damaging version 
of the meeting was on the streets and halfway round the world before 
the Nazis realized what was happening. It spoke of Hitler’s “demand for 
entire and complete control of the State”; described the President’s 
refusal to hand over power to “a movement which had the intention of 
using it in a one-sided manner”; referred explicitly to Hitler’s disregard 
of the promises of support he had given before the election, and re- 
peated Hindenburg’s warning to him on the way to conduct opposition. 
Hitler’s humiliation in the eyes of the world, and of his own Party, was 
complete. 


VI 

If ever Hitler needed confiaence in his own judgment, it was now. A 
false move could have destro>ed his chances of success, and it was easy 
to make such a move. The policy of legality appeared discredited and 
bankrupt. Hitler had won such electoral support as no other party had 
had in Germany since the First World War, he had kept strictly to the 
letter of the Constitution and knocked on the door of the Chancellery, 
only to have the door publicly slammed in his face. The way in which 
his demands had been refused touched Hitler on a raw spot; once again 
he had been treated as not quite good enough, an uneducated, rough 
sort of fellow whom one could scarcely make Chancellor. This was * 
Lossow, Kahr and Munich all over again, and his old hatred and 
contempt for the bourgeoisie and their respectable politicians — ^top-hat, 
frock-coat, the Herr Doktor with his diploma — flared up. He was angry 
and resentful, feeling he had walked into a trap and was being laughed at 
by the superior people who had made a fool of him. He had made the 
mistake of playing his cards too high; now his bluff had been called and, 
instead of sweeping into power, he had had to stand and listen to the 
President giving him a dressing-down for bad manners and behaviour 
not becoming a gentleman. In such a mood there was a great temptation 
to show them he was not bluffing, to give the S.A. their head, and let the 
smug bourgeois politicians see whether he was just a “revolutionary of 
the big mouth,” as Goebbels had once called Strasser. 

There was strong pressure from the Party in the same direction. A 
considerable section, strongly represented in the S.A., had always dis- 
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liked the policy of legality, and had only been constrained to submit to 
it with difficulty. Now that legality had led to an open set-back and 
humiliation they were even more restive and critical. The difficulties 
with which Hitler was confronted are vividly illustrated by the case of 
the Potempa murderers. The five Nazis responsible for the murder of 
the Communist miner, Pietrzuch, were sentenced to death on 22 August. 
All five men were members of the S.A., and the case had attracted the 
widest publicity. The S.A. were furious: this was to place the nationally- 
minded Nazis and the anti-national Communists on the same footing, 
the very reverse of what Hitler and the Nazis meant by justice. Hitler 
had therefore to choose between offending public opinion and travesty- 
ing his own policy of legality if he came out on the side of the murderers, 
or risking a serious loss of confidence on the part of the S.A. if he failed 
to intervene on their behalf, thus publicly admitting his inability to 
defend his own followers. Hitler’s answer was to send a telegram to the 
five murderers: “My comrades: In the face of this most monstrous and 
bloody sentence I feel myself bound to you in limitless loyalty. From 
this moment, your liberation is a quest! bn of our honour. To fight 
against a government which could allow this is our duty.” Fie followed 
this with a violent manifesto in which he attacked Papen for deliberately 
setting on foot a persecution of the “nationally minded” elements in 
Germany: “German fellow countrymen: whoever aniong you agrees 
with our struggle for the honour and liberty of the nation will understand 
why I refused to take office in this Cabinet. . . . Herr von Papen, I under- 
stand your bloody ‘objectivity’ now. I wish that victory may come to 
nationalist Germany and destruction upon its Marxist destroyers and 
spoilers, but I am certainly not fitted to be the executioner of nationalist 
fighters for the liberty of the German people.”^ Roehm visited the 
condemned men and assured them they would not be executed. Nor was 
this an idle boast: a few days after Hitler’s telegram their sentences were 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 

There is no doubt that Hitler’s action shocked German public opinion, 
for the justice of the sentence scarcely admitted dispute. Yet this was the 
price which Hitler had to pay if he meant to keep his movement together 
and preserve his own authority. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
he felt the least compunction about the murder at Potempa; the publicity 
it had received was inconvenient, but kicking a political opponent to 
death was well within the bounds of what Hitler meant by legality. 

Nevertheless, although the Nazi Press and Nazi speeches show an 
increasing radicalism from August up to the second Reichstag elections 
^ Heiden: History of National Socialismy page 182. 
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in November, and although Hitler came out in uncompromising oppo- 
sition to Papen’s Government, he still refused to depart from his tactics 
of legality, or to let himself be provoked into the risk of attempting a 
seizure of power by force. The very day of his humiliating interview 
with the President he called in Roehra and the other S.A. leaders to 
insist that they must give up any idea of a putsch. Goebbels, recording 
the meeting, adds: “Their task is the most difficult. Who knows if their 
units will be able to hold together. . . . The S.A. Chief of Staff (Roehm) 
stays with us for a long time. Pie is extremely worried about the S.A.”^ 
To this line of policy Piitler remained faithful throughout; he was deter- 
mined to avoid open conflict with the Army and to come to power 
legally. The situation was not yet ripe, he told Goebbels; Papen and the 
President were not yet convinced that they would have to take him on 
his own terms, but it was still to a deal, and not to revolution, that he 
looked as the means to power. 

Shortly after the Potempa incident Hermann Rauschning, one of the 
leaders of the Danzig Senate, visited Hitler at Hans Wachenfeld on the 
Obersalzberg. The little party from Danzig found him moody and pre- 
occupied, sitting on the veranda and staring out over the mountain 
landscape. His silence was interspersed with excited and violent com- 
ments, many of them on the character of the next war. Much of it was 
prophetic; he laid great stress upon the psychological and subversive 
preparations for war — if these were carried out with care, peace would be 
signed before the war had begun. “The place of artillery preparation for 
frontal attack will in future be taken by revolutionary propaganda, to 
break down the enemy psychologically before the armies begin to func- • 
tion at all. . . . How to achieve the moral break-down of the enemy 
before the war has started — that is the problem that interests me. . . . We 
shall provoke a revolution in France as certainly as we shall not have one 
in Germany. The French will hail me as their deliverer. The little man 
of the middle class will acclaim us as the bearers of a just social order 
and eternal peace. None of these people any longer want war or great- 
ness.”2 Rauschning could get little out of Hitler about the current 
political situation. He was angry and uncertain, “divided,” Rauschning 
thought, “between his own revolutionary temperament which impelled 
him to passionate action, and his political astuteness which warned him 
to take the safe road of political combination and postpone his revenge 
till later.”^ Hitler talked much of ruthlessness and was inclined to lash 
^ Goebbels: pages 139-40. 

® Hermann Rauschning: Hitler Speaks (London, 1939), pages 19-21. 

® Ibid., page 27. 
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out at anyone wko irritated him. He was scornful and impatient of 
economic problems on which Rauschning tried to draw him : if the will 
were there the problems would solve themselves, he retorted. Only when 
they came to discuss Danzig did Hitler show any interest in the actual 
position in Germany. His first question was whether Danzig had an 
extradition agreement with Germany, and it was soon clear that his 
mind was occupied with the possibility of having to go underground, 
if the Government should move against the Party and ban it. In that 
case Danzig, with its independent status under the League of Nations, 
naight well offer a useful asylum. 

As they left to drive to Munich Goebbels came stumping up the path 
to the house, summoned from Berlin for more anxious consultations on 
the policy to be pursued if the Party was to get out of the political 
cul-de-sac into wMch it had been manoeuvred. 

Desultory contacts with the Government'continued through the rest of 
the summer and into the autumn, but they led nowhere. Papen was stiU 
confident that by a process of “wearing-down” the Nazis, by keeping 
them waiting on the threshold of power, he could force Hitler to accept 
his terms. It was a question of who would crack first. 

In August and September the Nazis made an approach to the Centre 
Party: together they could command a majority in the Reichstag, and 
Hitler, amongst other proposals, suggested that they should put through 
a joint motion deposing the President and providing for a new election. 
On 25 August Goebbels noted: “We have got into touch with the Centre 
^ Party, if merely by way of bringing pressure to bear upon our adver- 
saries. . . . There are three possibilities. Firstly: Presidential Cabinet. 
Secondly: Coalition. Thirdly: Opposition. ... In Berlin I ascertain that 
Schleicher already knows of our feelers in the direction of the Centre. 
That is a way of bringing pressure to bear on him. I endorse and further 
it. Perhaps we shall succeed thus in expediting the first of these solu- 
tions.”^ One practical result of these talks was the election of Goering 
to the presidency of the Reichstag by the combined votes of the Nazis, 
the Centre and the Nationalists on 30 August. 

Papen refused to be impressed by the threat of a Nazi-Centre com- 
bination against him. He was firmly convinced that the prolongation of 
the deadlock was working to the disadvantage of the Nazis, and that in 
any new elections they were bound to lose votes. He believed that, in the 
threat to dissolve the Reichstag and force a further appeal to the country, 
he held the ace of trumps, and, if necessary, he was resolved to play it. 

^ Goebbels: pages 142-3. 
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The climax of these weeks of intrigue and manoeuvring came on 
12 September. After the election of Goering to its presidency on 30 
August the Reichstag had adjourned until the 12th, the first full session 
since the elections at the end of July. Foreseeing trouble, the Chancellor 
procured a decree for the Chamber’s dissolution from the President in 
advance. With this up his sleeve, he felt in complete command of the 
situation. The actual course of events on 12 September, however, took 
both sides by surprise. When the session opened, before a crowded 
audience in the diplomatic and public galleries, the Communist deputy 
Torgler moved a vote of censure on the Government as an amendment 
to the Order of the Day. It had been agreed amongst the other parties 
that there was nothing to be gained by such a move, and that one of the 
Nationalist deputies should fonnally oppose it, the objection of one 
member being sufficient to prevent an amendment to the Order of the 
Day without due notice. When the moment came, however, the Nation- 
alists made no move, and amid a puzzled and embarrassed silence 
Frick rose to his feet to ask for half an hour’s delay. In the excited crowd 
which filled the lobbies and corridors it was said that Papen had decided 
to dissolve, and that it was in agreement with him that the Nationalists 
had gone back on the original plan. At a hurried meeting in the palace 
of the Reichstag President, Goering, Hitler, Strasser and Frick decided 
to out-smart the Chancellor and defeat the Government before the 
Chamber could be dissolved. 

Immediately the deputies had taken their seats again Goering, as 
President, announced that a vote would be taken at once on the Com- 
munist motion of no-confidence. Papen, rising in protest, requested the 
floor. But Goering, studiously affecting not to see the Chancellor, 
looked in the other direction, and the voting began. White with anger, 
Papen then produced the traditional red portfolio which contained the 
decree of dissolution, and had it placed on Goering’s table, while he 
and the other members of the Government ostentatiously marched out 
of the Chamber. Still Goering had no eyes for anything but the voting. 
The Communist vote of no-confidence was carried by 513 votes to 32, 
and Goering promptly declared the Government overthrown. As for 
the scrap of paper laid on his desk, which he now found time to read, 
it was, he declared, obviously worthless since it had been countersigned 
by a Chancellor who had now been deposed. 

Whether — as the Nazis affected to believe — ^the elaborate farce in the 
Reichstag, and the almost unanimous vote against him, had really 
damaged Papen or not, for the moment the Chancellor had the advan- 
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tage. For Papen insisted that, as the decree of dissolution had already 
been signed and placed on the table before the vote took place, the result 
of the motion was invalid. The Reichstag was dissolved, after sitting for 
less than a day, and the Nazis faced the fifth major electoral contest of 
the year. 

Privately they were only too well aware that Papen was right and that 
they must count on a reduced vote. Hitler refused to consider a com- 
promise, and accepted von Papen’s challenge, but there was no dis- 
guising the fact that this would be the toughest fight of all. On 16 
September Goebbels wrote with a heavy heart: “Now we are in for 
elections again! One sometimes feels this sort of thing is going on for 
ever. . . . Our adversaries count on our losing morale, and getting fagged 
out. But we know this and will not oblige them. We would be lost and 
all our work would have been in vain if we gave in now . . . , even if the 
struggle should seem hopeless.”^ A month later he admitted: “The 
organization has naturally become a bit on edge through these ever- 
lasting elections. It is as jaded as a battalion which has been too long 
in the trenches, and just as nervy. The numerous difficulties are wearing 
me out.”^ 

One of the worst difficulties was lack of money. Four elections since 
March had eaten deep into the Party’s resources, and the invaluable 
contributions from outside had lately begun to dwindle. Hitler’s refusal 
to come to terms, his arrogant claim for the whole power, his con- 
donation of violence at Potempa, the swing towards Radicalism in the 
campaign against the “Government of Reaction” — all these factors, 
combined, no doubt, with strong hints from von Papen to industrial 
and business circles not to ease the blockade, had placed the Party in a 
tight spot. In the middle of October Goebbels complained: “Money is 
extraordinarily difficult to obtain. All gentlemen of ‘Property and 
Education’ are standing by the Government.”® 

In these circumstances it was only Hitler’s determination and leader- 
ship that kept the Party going. His confidence in himself never wavered. 
When the Gauleiters assembled at Munich early in October he used all 
his arts to put new life and energy into them. “He is great and surpasses us 
all,” Goebbels wrote enthusiastically. “He raises the Party’s spirits out of 
the blackest depression. With him as leader the movement must succeed.” 

Another picture of the Nazi leader at this time is given by Kurt 
Ludecke.* Ludecke had gone to visit Hitler in Munich at the end of 

^Goebbels: page 157. ^Ibid., pages 171-2. ® Ibid., page 172. 

^ Kurt Ludecke: / Knew Hitler, chapters XXVH-XXVin. 
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September, and, after an evening spent in Hiller’s company at his 
Munich flat listening to him denounce the influence of Christianity, he 
accompanied him by car to a mass Hitler Youth demonstration at 
Potsdam. 

Ludecke found Hitler imperturbable and confident, already talking of 
what he would do when he became Chancellor. They started out from 
Munich in the late afternoon in three powerful Mercedes, one of them 
filled with Hitler’s bodyguard of eight, armed with revolvers and 
hippopotamus whips, under the command of Sepp Dietrich, later to 
achieve fame as an S.S. general. Hitler, although he never took the wheel 
himself, had a passion for speed, and they drove fast across Bavaria 
towards the frontiers of Saxony. Ludecke talked about America, and 
Hitler, who had never been out of Germany, questioned him eagerly. 
As a boy he had read Karl May’s stories about the Red Indians, and they 
found a common interest in the adventures of Old Shatterhand and 
Winnetou. Every time Hitler dozed he would rouse himself again: “Go 
on, go on — I mustn’t fall asleep. I’m listening.” At Nuremberg Julius 
Streicher was waiting, while at Berneck, where lliey paused for a brief 
sleep in an inn, Goering met them and stayed talking with Hitler until 
4 a.m. Soon after nine they were on the road again, a road of which 
Hitler knew every bend and dip, halting for a picnic lunch and then 
driving through the Communist districts of Saxony. At one point they 
passed a line of trucks filled with Communist demonstrators. “We 
slov/ed down. It was apparent that because of the state of the road we 
were going to have to pass them at low speed. I could see Sepp Dietrich 
whistling through his teeth. Everybody stopped talking, and I noticed ^ 
that the right hand of each of the men in the car in front disappeared at 
his side. We crept by. Everyone, the Fuehrer included, looked straight 
into the faces of the Communists.” He was recognized and hissed at, 
but nobody dared to interfere with the bodyguard. 

At Potsdam more than a hundred thousand boys and girls of the 
Hitler Youth had gathered in the torch-lit stadium. After a brief address 
Hitler spent the rest of the night trying to find accommodation for the 
thousands who had arrived unexpectedly. In the morning the review 
began at eleven o’clock on a sunny October day. From then until six 
o’clock in the evening, for seven hours. Hitler stood to take the salute 
as the steady columns of brown-shirted Hitler Youth marched past him. 
Once he came over to Ludecke and said: “You see? No fear — ^the 
German race is on the march.” Later that night, after Hitler had dined 
with Prince Auwi, one of the Kaiser’s sons who had joined the S.A., 
Ludecke saw him again in the train for Munich. “As we stepped into the 
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railway carriage, Bruckner, Hitler’s adjutant, blocked the way : ‘Leave him 
alone,’ he said. ‘The man’s played out.’ He was sitting in the corner of the 
compartment, utterly spent. Hitler motioned weakly to us to come in. He 
looked for a second into my eyes, clasped my hand feebly, and I left. 
“When next I saw him he was Chancellor.”^ 

The genuineness of the Nazis’ radical campaign against the “caste 
government of Reaction” was put to the test a few days before the elec- 
tion by the outbreak of a transport strike in Berlin. The strike was caused 
by a cut in wages as part of Papen’s policy of meeting the crisis. It was 
disavowed by the Social Democrats and the Trade Unions, but was 
backed by the Communists. To many people’s surprise the Nazis joined 
the Communists in supporting the strikers. Goebbels, in his diary, is 
quite frank about the reasons : “The entire Press is furious with us and 
calls it Bolshevism; but as a matter of fact we had no option. If we had 
held ourselves aloof from this strike our position among the working 
classes would have been shaken. Here a great occasion offers once again 
of demonstrating to the public that the line we have taken up in politics 
is dictated by a true sympathy with the people, and for this reason the 
N.S. party purposely eschews the old bourgeois methods.’*^ 

The Nazi move, hov/ever, had other consequences as well. The next 
day Goebbels wrote: “Scarcity of money has become chronic. . . . The 
strike is grist to the mill of the bourgeois Press. They are exploiting it 
against us unconscionably. Many of our staunch partisans, even, are 
beginning to have their doubts. . . . The consequences of the strike are 
daily putting us into new predicaments.’*® 

^ The election campaign came to an end on the evening of 5 November. 
“Last attack,” Goebbels commented. “Desperate drive of the Party 
against defeat. We succeed in obtaining ten thousand marks at the very 
last moment. These are to be thrown into the campaign on Saturday 
afternoon. We have done all possible. Now let Fate decide”^ 


vn 

The Nazi leaders were under no illusions about the election results. 
The fifth election of the year found a mood of stubborn apathy growing 
among the German people, a feeling of indifference and disbelief, against 
which propaganda and agitation beat in vain. It was precisely on this 
that Papen had calculated and his calculation was not far wrong. For the 

^ Ludecke: pages 478-9. ® Goebbels: 2 November, page 181. 

® Ibid., page 182. * Ibid., page 184. 
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first time since 1930 the Nazis lost votes, two millions of the 13,745,000 
they had polled in July, 1932, cutting their percentage from 37*3 to 33- 1. 
Their seats in the Reichstag were reduced from 230 out of 608 to 196 
out of 584, although they still remained by far the largest party in the 
Chamber. 

This set-back was thrown into sharper relief by the success of two 
other parties. The Nationalists, who had been steadily losing votes since 
1924, suddenly raised the number of their seats from 37 to 52, and the 
Communists, who polled close on six million votes, secured a hundred 
seats in the Reichstag. The Communist success was particularly striking 
for it showed that the Nazis were beginning to lose their hold on that 
current of revolt which had so far carried them forward. It was no secret 
that the bulk of the Communists’ new voters were disillusioned sup- 
porters of the Nazis and the Social Democrats, looking for a genuinely 
revolutionary parly. 

Papen was delighted with the results, which he regarded as a moral 
victory for his government and a heavier defeat for Hitler than the 
figures actually showed. The Nazi movement had always claimed to be 
different from the other parties, to be a movement of national resur- 
gence. Now its spell was broken, the emptiness of its claims exposed and 
Hitler himself reduced to the proportions of any other politician 
scrambling for power. Its fall, Papen was convinced, would be as rapid 
as its rise. If Hitler wanted power he had better come to terms before 
his electoral assets dwindled still further. 

At first, therefore, it looked as if the November elections would be 
followed by a repetition of what had happened after 31 July, with the 
odds against Hitler lengthened, and a much greater likelihood of his 
being forced to accept von Papen’s terms. In this third period, however, 
it was Papen who overplayed his hand, with unexpected results. 

Determined, in spile of the electoral set-back, not to walk into another 
trap like that of 13 August Hitler sat tight and refused to be drawn by 
Papen’s first indirect approaches. On 9 November Goebbels recorded 
in his diary: “The Wilhelmstrasse has sent an emissary to the leader. 
The same conditions are proposed as those suggested on 13 August (i.e., 
the Vice-Chancellorship), but he remains inexorable.” Three days later 
he wrote: “The leader is keeping away from Berlin. The Wilhelmstrasse 
waits for him in vain; and that is well. We must not give in as we did 
on 13 August.”^ 

On 13 November Papen wrote officially to Hitler suggesting that they 
should bury their differences and renew negotiations for a concentration 
^ Goebbels: pages 188 and 190. 
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of all the nationally minded parties.^ Hitler let a couple of days pass, 
and replied at length on the 16 th with a letter which was an open rebuff. 
He laid down four conditions for any negotiations: that they should be 
conducted in writing, so that there could be no disagreement this time 
about what was said; that the Chancellor should take full responsibility 
for his actions, and not try to dodge behind the figure of the President 
as he had in August; that he, Hitler, should be told in advance what 
policy he was being asked to support, “since, in spite of the closest 
consideration, I have never quite understood the present Government’s 
programme”; and, finally, that the Chancellor should assure him that 
Hugenberg, the leader of the Nationalists, was prepared to enter a 
national bloc.^ Hitler’s reply ruled out the possibility of any further 
negotiations between himself and Papen at this stage. Indeed, he had 
already issued a manifesto immediately after the elections in which, 
underlining the fact that ninety per cent of the nation were ranged 
against the Government, he had charged Papen with the responsibility 
for the increase in the Communist vote. By his reactionary policy, 
Hitler declared, Papen was driving the masses to Bolshevism. There 
could be no compromise with such a regime. 

While this exchange was taking place, Papen, who was perfectly 
prepared to plunge the country into still another election in order to 
force the Nazis to their knees, unexpectedly encountered opposition in 
his own Cabinet, notably from Schleicher. Not only was Schleicher 
irritated by Papen’s increasing independence and the close relationship 
he had established with the President, but he began to see in Papen’s 
personal quarrel with Hitler, and his determination to prosecute it to the 
limit, an obstacle to securing that concentration of the “national” 
forces which was, in Schleicher’s view, the only reason for ever having 
made Papen Chancellor. Papen was now beginning to talk confidently 
of governing the country by a dictatorship, if Hitler would not come to 
his senses. Schleicher, on the other hand, had not failed to notice the 
ominous increase in the Communist vote, the growing radicalism of the 
Nazis and their co-operation with the Communists in the Berlin trans- 
port strike. He was more than ever alarmed at the prospect of a civil 
war in which both the Communists and the Nazis might be on the other 
side of the barricade. It did not take long for him to reach the conclusion 
that Papen was becoming more of a hindrance than an asset to the policy 
of a deal with the Nazis which was still his own objective. 

Schleicher found support for his views in the Cabinet, and Papen was 
urged to resign, in order to allow the President to consult the Party 
1 N.D. D.-633. 2 ^ D D.-634. 
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leaders and try to find a way out of the deadlock, which appeared to be 
impossible so long as he remained in office. With considerable shrewd- 
ness Papen swallowed his anger and agreed; he was confident that, 
in any case, negotiations with Hitler and the other Party leaders would 
not remove the deadlock, and that after their failure he would return 
to office with his hand strengthened. He would then be able to insist on 
whatever course he saw fit to recommend. His own influence over the 
President, and the fact that Hindenburg was obviously irritated by the 
whole affair, saw no reason at all why he should part with Papen, and 
had become increasingly suspicious of Schleicher, augured well for the 
success of these calculations. Accordingly, on 17 November, Papen 
tendered the resignation of his Cabinet, and the President, on his advice, 
requested Hitler to call on him. 

Events followed the course Papen had foreseen. On 18 November 
Hitler arrived in Berlin and spent some hours in discussion with 
Goebbels, Frick and Strasser; Goering was hastily summoned from 
Rome, where he had been engaged in talks v/ith Mussolini. The next 
day, cheered by the crowds, Hitler drove to the Palace. The conver- 
sation was at least more friendly than the chilly interview of 13 August. 
He was invited to sit down and stayed for over an hour. A second 
conference followed on the 21st. The gist of Hindenburg’s oflfer was 
contained in three sentences from the official record of the discussion 
on the 21st, “You have declared,” the President said, “that you will 
only place your movement at the disposal of a government of which 
you, the leader of the Party, are the head. If I consider your proposal, 

I must demand that such a Cabinet should have a majority in the Reich- 
stag. Accordingly, I ask you, as the leader of the largest party, to ascei* 
tain if, and on what conditions, you could obtain a secure workable 
majority in the Reichstag on a definite programme.” 

On the face of it this was a fair offer, but it was so designed as lo make 
it impossible for Hitler to succeed. For Hitler could not secure a majority 
in the Reichstag. The Centre Party, in view of their vendetta with Papen, 
might be willing to join a coalition with Hitler — Goering was already 
engaged in negotiating with the Centre leaders — ^but Hugenberg and the 
Nationalists would never come in. In any case, what Hitler wanted was 
to be made, not a parliamentary Chancellor, shackled by a coalition, 
but a presidential Chancellor, with the same sweeping powers as the 
President had given to Papen. To this the old man sternly refused to 
agree. If Germany had to be governed by the emergency powers of a 
presidential Chancellor, then there was no point in replacing Papen; the 
only argument in favour of his resignation was that Hitler would be 
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able to provide something which Papen had failed to secure, namely, a 
parliamentary majority. 

A lengthy correspondence between Hitler and the President’s State 
Secretary, Meissner, failed to alter the terms of the ojffer. Papen’s 
presidential cabinet, Meissner pointed out, had resigned “because it 
could not find a majority in parliament to tolerate its measures. Conse- 
quently a new presidential Cabinet would be an improvement only if 
it could eliminate this deficiency.”^ In his final letter on the 24th Meissner 
said that the President was unable to give the powers of a presidential 
Chancellor to a Party leader “because such a Cabinet is bound to de- 
velop into a party dictatorship and increase the state of tension pre- 
vailing among the German people.” For this the President could not 
take the responsibility before his oath and his conscience. Hitler could 
only retort that the negotiations had been foredoomed to fail in view of 
Hindenburg’s resolve to keep Papen, whatever the cost. There was 
nothing left but to admit defeat and break off the negotiations. Once 
again the policy of legality had led to public humiliation; once again the 
leader returned from the President’s palace empty-handed and out- 
manoeuvred. 

Discussions between the President and other Party leaders produced 
no better result. But at this point Papen’s calculations began to go 
wrong. For Schleicher, too, had not been idle, and through Gregor 
Strasser he was now sounding out the possibility of the Nazis joining a 
Cabinet in which, not Papen, but Schleicher himself would take the 
Chancellorship, The offer was communicated to Hitler in Munich, and 
non the evening of 29 November Hitler left by train for the north. 
According to one version. Hitler was inclined to accept and was already 
on his way to Berlin when he was intercepted by Goering at Jena, 
persuaded to go no farther and taken off to Weimar for a conference 
with the other Nazi leaders. For once the Nazi version, as it is given by 
Otto Dietrich and Goebbels, seems more probable: according to this, 
Hitler declined to be drawn by Schleicher’s move and called a conference 
of his chief lieutenants at Weimar, where he was already due to take part 
in the election campaign for the forthcoming Thuringian elections. At 
this Weimar conference, on 1 December, Strasser came out strongly in 
favour of joining a Schleicher Cabinet and found some support from 
Frick. Goering and Goebbels, however, were opposed to such a course, 
and Hitler accepted their point of view. A long talk with an officer, 

1 The correspondence is printed in full in Jahrbuch des dffentlichen Rechts, vol. 21 
(1933-1934). 
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whom Schleicher had sent to see Hitler at Weimar, failed to change this 
decision; Hitler still held out and was only prepared to make a deal on 
his own terms. Goebbels wrote in his diary: “Anyone can see that the 
‘System’ is breathing its last, and that it would be a crime to form an 
alliance with it at the present moment.”^ 

Meanwhile, on the evening of 1 December, Schleicher and Papen saw 
Hindenburg together. Papen’s plan was perfectly clear: the attempt to 
find an alternative government had failed, and he proposed that he 
should resume office, prorogue the Reichstag indefinitely, and prepare 
a reform of the constitution to provide for a new electoral law and the 
establishment of a second Chamber. Until that could be carried out he 
would proclaim a state of emergency, govern by decree, and use force 
to smash any opposition. Schleicher’s objections were threefold: such 
a course was unconstitutional; it involved a danger of civil war, since 
the vast majority of the nation had declared themselves emphatically 
opposed to Papen in two elections; and it was unnecessary- He an- 
nounced that he was convinced he himself could obtain a parliamentary 
majority in the Reichstag. 

From the discussion that followed Papen emerged triumphant; the 
President entrusted him with the formation of a new presidential 
cabinet.^ But Schleicher had the last word. He now declared, as the 
representative of the Army, that the Army no longer had confidence in 
von Papen and was not prepared to take the risk of civil war — with 
both the Nazis and the Communists in opposition — ^which Papen’s 
policy would entail. At a crucial cabinet meeting on the morning of 
2 December, Schleicher developed this argument and produced one of 
his officers, Colonel Ott, to provide detailed evidence in its support. In 
November Schleicher had ordered the Ministry of Defence to discuss 
with the police and Array authorities what steps would have to be taken 
in the event of civil war. Their conclusion was that, in view of the possi- 
bility of a surprise attack by Poland at the same time as risings by the 
Communists and the Nazis and a general strike, the State did not possess 
sufficient forces to guarantee order. They must therefore recommend the 
Government not to declare a state of emergency.^ Whether this was a 
just appreciation of the situation or not — ^Schleicher’s production of the 

1 Goebbels: page 200. 

® Papen’s Interrogation at Nuremberg, 3 September, 1945; Papen’s examination 
in court, Nuremberg Proceedings, Part XVI, pages 269-72; and Papen’s letter of 
10 April, 1948, to M. Fran9ois-Poncet, quoted by Castellan, pages 20-3. 

* See in addition to the sources already cited, Castellan, pages 23-5, in which 
Colonel Ott’s account of his report, in a letter of November, 1946, is reproduced in 
full; Meissner’s Affidavit, 28 November, 1945 (3309-PS), and the report of the British 
Ambassador, 7 December, 1932, in BriL Doc., Second Series, vol. IV, No. 44, 
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report at this moment was too pat not to arouse suspicion — ^his authority 
as the representative of the Army was incontestable. Once again the 
Army had shown itself to be the supreme arbiter in German politics, 
and Papen was left without a reply. “I went to Hindenburg,” Papen 
told the Court at Nuremberg, “and reported to him. Herr von Hinden- 
burg, deeply stirred by my report, said to me: ‘I am an old man, and I 
cannot face a civil war of any sort in my country. If General von 
Schleicher is of this opinion, then I must — ^much as I regret it — ^with- 
draw the task with which I charged you last night’.”^ 

Von Papen had only two consolations, but they were to prove sub- 
stantial. At last Schleicher, the man who had used his influence behind 
the scenes to unseat Muller, Groener, Bruening, and now Papen, was 
forced to come out into the open and assume personal responsibility for 
the success or failure of his plans. On 2 December General von 
Schleicher became the last Chancellor of pre-Hitler Germany, and — 
Papen’s second consolation — ^he took office at a time when his credit 
with the President, on which he had drawn so lavishly in the past year, 
was destroyed. The old man, who had tolerated the intrigues which had 
led to the dismissal of Groener and Bruening, neither forgot nor forgave 
the methods by which Schleicher turned out Papen. Let von Schleicher 
succeed if he could; but if he failed, and turned to the President for 
support, he need expect no more loyally or mercy than he had shown his 
own victims. 


VIII 

With the opening of the fourth and final period, from Schleicher’s 
Chancellorship which began on 2 December, 1932, to Hitler’s which 
began on 30 January, 1933, this tortuous story of political intrigue 
draws to its close. Yet the most surprising twists of all were reserved 
for the last chapter. 

Schleicher had now to make good his claim that he could succeed 
where Papen had failed, and produce that national front, including the 
Nazis, which had been his consistent aim for two years. For all his love 
of intrigue and lack of scruple, Schleicher was an intelligent man. 
Without Papen’s class prejudices he had a far clearer conception than 
any of the men around the President of the depth and seriousness of the 
crisis through which German society had been passing since the end of 
1929. He had never fallen into the error of supposing that “strong” 
government by itself was a remedy for the crisis, nor did he under- 

^ Nuremberg Proceedings, Part XVI, page 272. 
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estimate the force which lay behind such extremist movements as the 
Nazis and the Communists. His aim, stated again and again in these 
years, was to harness one of these movements, the Nazis, to the service 
of the State. 

Schleicher’s closest contact in the Nazi Party at this time was Gregor 
Strasser. If Hitler represented the will to power in the Party, and Roehm 
its preference for violence, Gregor Strasser represented its idealism — 
a brutalized idealism certainly, but a genuine desire to make a clean 
sweep. To Strasser National Socialism was a real political movement, 
not, as it was to Hitler, the instrument of his ambition. He took its 
programme seriously, as Hitler never had, and he was the leader of the 
Nazi Left-wing which, to the annoyance of Hitler’s industrialist friends, 
still dreamed of a German Socialism and still won votes for the Party by 
its anti-capitalist radicalism. But Strasser, if he was much more to the 
Left than the other Party leaders, was also the head of the Party Organ- 
ization, more in touch with feeling throughout the local branches than 
anyone else, and more impressed than any of the other leaders by the 
set-backs of the autumn, culminating in the loss of two million votes 
at the November elections. Strasser was particularly impressed by the 
disillusionment of the more radical elements in the Party and their 
tendency to drift towards the Communists. He became convinced that 
the only course to save the Party from going to pieces was to make a 
compromise and get into power at once, even as part of a coalition. 
Hitler’s attitude he regarded as illogical. The Nazi leader’s insistence on 
legality offended and roused the suspicions of those who wanted a 
revolution, while his uncompromising demand for “all or nothing” 
defeated his own policy when he was offered a share in power. Strasser 
was a convert to the tactics of legality, but saw the Party’s chance to 
influence government policy and carry out at least a part of its pro- 
gramme being sacrificed to Hitler’s ambition and his refusal to accept 
anything less than “the whole power.” 

This division of opinion in the Party leadership, and the strains to 
which it gave rise, had been present for some time. Goebbels, who was 
Strasser’s sworn enemy, records Hitler’s first open mention of the 
conflict on 31 August. Thereafter there are a dozen references to 
Strasser’s “intrigues” between the beginning of September and the 
beginning of December. 

The day after Schleicher became Chancellor he sent for Gregor 
Strasser and made an offer to the Nazis. Having failed to get Hitler to 
discuss a deal, Schleicher suggested that Strasser himself should enter 
his Cabinet as Vice-Chancellor and Minister-President of the Prussian 
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State Government. If he accepted, Strasser could take over Schleicher's 
plans for dealing with unemployment and help to establish co-operation 
with the Trade Unions. Schleicher’s programme was a broad front 
extending from the reasonable Nazis to the reasonable Socialists, with 
an energetic programme to reduce unemployment. The offer to Strasser 
was a clever move on Schleicher’s part. Not only was it attractive to 
Strasser as a way out of the Party’s difficulties, but it would almost 
certainly split the Party leadership. In that case, if Hitler stood out 
Strasser might agree to come into the Cabinet on his own responsibility, 
and carry his following out of the Party. The same day, 3 December, 
elections in Thuringia showed nearly a forty per cent drop in the Nazi 
vote since July. This added force to Strasser’s arguments for accepting 
Schleicher’s offer in order at all costs to avoid further national elections. 

On 5 December a conference of the Party leaders was held in the 
Kaiserhof. Strasser found support from Frick, the leader of the Nazi 
group in the Reichstag, whose members were powerfully impressed by 
the Thuringian results and the threat that they might lose their seats 
and salaries in a new election. Goering and Goebbels, however, were 
hotly opposed, and carried Hitler with them. Hitler laid down terms for 
discussion with Schleicher, but placed the negotiations with the Chan- 
cellor in the hands of Goering and Frick — according to another version, 
of Goering and Roehm — deliberately excluding Strasser. On 7 December 
Hitler and Strasser had a further conversation in the Kaiserhof, in the 
course of which Hitler bitterly accused Strasser of bad faith, of trying to 
go behind his back and oust him from the leadership of the Party. 
Strasser angrily retorted that he had been entirely loyal, and had only 
•thought of the interests of the Party. Going back to his room in the Hotel 
Excelsior, he sat down and wrote Hitler a long letter in which he resigned 
from his position in the Party. He reviewed the whole course of their 
relationship since 1925, attacked the irresponsibility and inconsistency 
of Hitler’s tactics, and prophesied disaster if he persisted in them. 

It is possible that if Strasser had stayed to fight out his quarrel with 
Hitler he could have carried a majority of the Party with him, although 
it would be unwise to underestimate Hitler’s wiliness when in a corner. 
There is no doubt that Hitler was shaken by Strasser’s revolt, as he had 
never been by any electoral defeat. The threat to his own authority in 
th^ Party touched him more closely than the loss of votes or the failure 
of negotiations had ever done. Goebbels wrote in his diary: “In the 
evening the leader comes to us. It is difficult to be cheerful. We are all 
rather downcast, in view of the danger of the whole Party falling to 
pieces and all our work being in vain. We are confronted with the great 
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test. . . . Phone call from Ley. The situation in the Party is getting worse 
from hour to hour. The leader must immediately return to the Kaiserhof. 

. . . Treachery, treachery, treachery! For hours the leader paces up and 
down the room in the hotel Suddenly he stops and says: ‘If the Party 
once falls to pieces, I shall shoot myself without more ado!* 

But Strasser had always lacked the toughness to challenge Hitler 
outright, as his earlier capitulations had shown. When his brother, 
Otto, had defied Hitler and been cast off, Gregor Strasser had made his 
peace and remained. He had never planned a revolt such as Hitler 
suspected, and now, instead of rallying the latent opposition to Hitler in 
the Party, he cursed the whole business and vanished without a word^ 
While Frick searched anxiously for him in Berlin, he caught the train to 
Munich, and took his family off for a holiday in Italy. 

Strasser’s disappearance gave Hitler time to recover his confidence 
and quell any signs of mutiny. The Party’s Political Organization 
department was broken up, Ley taking over part of its duties under 
Hitler’s direct supervision, the rest being transferred to Goebbels and 
Darr6. A declaration condemning Strasser in the sharpest tenns was 
submitted to a full meeting of the Party leaders and Gauleiters in the 
Palace of the President of the Reichstag on 9 December, When Feder, 
who shared Strasser’s Socialist ideals, refused to accept it, he was told 
to sign or get out. He signed. Hitler used all his skill to appeal to the 
loyalty of his old comrades and brought tears to their eyes. With a sob 
in his voice he declared that he would never have believed Strasser guilty 
of such treachery. Julius Streicher blubbered: “Maddening that 
Strasser could do this to our leader.” At the end of this emotional 
tour de force “the Gauleiters and Deputies,” Goebbels records, “burst** 
into a spontaneous ovation for the leader. All shake hands with him, 
promising to carry on until the very end and not to renounce the great 
Idea, come what may. Strasser now is completely isolated, a dead man. 
A small circle of us remain with the leader, who is quite cheerful and 
elated again. The feeling that the whole Party is standing by him with a 
loyalty never hitherto displayed has raised his spirits and invigorated 
him.”^ A few days later, on 15 December, a Central Party Commission 
was set up under Hess to supervise and co-ordinate the policy of the 
Party throughout Germany. 

While Hitler worked to restore the threatened unity of his Party, 
Schleicher continued his talks with the other Party leaders, including 
representatives of the Trade Unions. The failure to bring in the Nazis at 
^ Goebbels: page 206. * Ibid., page 209, 
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this stage did not unduly depress him. On 1 5 December he expounded 
his plans in a broadcast to the nation. He asked his listeners to forget 
that he was a soldier, and to think of him as “the impartial trustee of 
the interests of all in an emergency.” He supported neither Capitalism 
nor Socialism, he declared: his aim was to provide work. A Reich 
Commissioner had been appointed to draw up plans for reducing 
unemployment; meanwhile there would be no new taxes or further 
wage cuts. The system of agricultural quotas which Papen had intro- 
duced for the benefit of the big landowners would be ended; a huge 
programme of subsidized land settlement in the eastern provinces would 
be undertaken; and the Government would control prices, in the first 
place those of meat and coal. The Chancellor followed his speech by 
the restoration of recent wage and relief cuts, and the grant of greater 
freedom of the Press and of assembly. 

In the event, Schleicher fell between two stools. He failed to overcome 
the distrust and hostility of Social Democrats and the Trade Unions, or 
even of the Centre, which, remembering his part in the overthrow of 
Bruening, was not converted to his support by his advocacy of a policy 
not unlike Bruening’s own. At the same time he stirred up the violent 
opposition of powerful interests in industry and agriculture. The 
industrialists disliked his conciliatory attitude towards labour; the 
farmers were furious at his reduction of agricultural protection; the East 
Elbian landowners denounced his plans for land settlement as “agrarian 
Bolshevism” with the same uncompromising class spirit they had shown 
towards Bruening. 

Schleicher made the great mistake of underestimating the forces 
'“‘opposed to him. In January, 1933, Kurt von Schuschnigg, at that time 
Austrian Minister of Justice, paid a call on the Chancellor while visiting 
Berlin. “General von Schleicher,” he wrote later, “showed himself to 
be exceptionally optimistic with regard to the state of affairs in the Reich, 
of which he talked in very lively tenns, particularly as regards its 
economic and political prospects. I remember clearly the words he used 
in this connection: he was endeavouring, he said, to establish contacts 
throughout the trade-union organizations, and hoped in this way to 
build up a sound political platform, which would ensure a peaceful and 
prosperous development of the political situation. Herr Hitler was no 
longer a problem, his movement had ceased to be a political danger, 
and the whole problem had been solved, it was a thing of the past.”^ 
Schuschnigg was so surprised by Schleicher’s optimism, which no one 

^ Kui't von Schuschnigg; Dreimal Oesterreich; English translation, Fareweli 
Austria (London, 1938), pages 165-6. 
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else in Berlin shared, that he made a note of the conversation and its 
date: it was 15 January. A fortnight later Schleicher was to be sadly 
disillusioned. 

The basis of the Chancellor’s confidence was his belief that his enemies 
were unable to combine against him. So far as the Nazis were concerned 
there were good grounds for believing them to be a declining force. 
The last three months before Hitler came to power — ^November and 
December, 1932, January, 1933 — marked the lowest point of Hitler’s 
fortunes since he had broken into national politics in 1930. The most 
immediate problem was shortage of funds. The Nazi organization — 
an embryonic State within the framework of the old State, as Hitler 
claimed — was highly expensive to run. The Party was filled with 
thousands of officials who kept their places on the Party pay-roll often 
without clearly defined functions, often with duties that were either 
unnecessary or duplicated by someone else. The S.A., the hard core of 
which consisted of unemployed men who lived in S.A. messes and 
barracks, must have cost immense sums, however limited the amount 
spent on each man. Even at the rate of one mark a day, which is probably 
too low, that would mean an expenditure of the order of two million 
eight hundred thousand marks a week. Goebbels’ own comments on 
party finances are despondent: 

11 November — Receive a report on the financial situation of the Berlin 
organization. It is hopeless. Nothing but debts and obligations, together 
with the complete impossibility of obtaining any reasonable sum of money 
after this defeat. 

10 December — ^The financial situation of Gau Berlin is hopeless. We must 
institute strict measures of economy, and make it self-supporting. • 

22 December — We must cut down the salaries of our Gauleiters, as other- 
wise we cannot manage to make shift with our finances.^ 

This was the time when S.A. men were sent into the streets to beg for 
money, rattling their boxes and asking passers-by to spare something 
“for the wicked Nazis.” Konrad Heiden speaks of debts of twelve million 
marks, others of twenty million. 

More serious was the sense of defeatism and demoralization in the 
Party. The very day after the loyal demonstration in Goering’s palace, 
Goebbels noted: “The feeling in the Party is still divided. All are waiting 
for something to happen.”- Every week-end after the Strasser crisis. 
Hitler, Goering, Ley and Goebbels visited the different Gaue to talk to 
Party officials, and restore their confidence in the leadership. On 12 
December, for instance, Goebbels reports that Hitler returned from a 
^ Goebbels: pages 189, 209, 214. * Ibid., page 209. 
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tour of Saxony where he spoke three times a day. The same evening 
he spoke again in Breslau. On the 18th, after speaking in Hagen and 
Munster, Goebbels joined Ley for a visit to the Ruhr. Together they 
addressed eight thousand local officials, Amtswalter^ at Essen and 
another ten thousand at Diisseldorf. Despite Goebbels’ efforts at 
whistling in the dark to keep his spirits up, at the end of 1932, two and 
a half years after the first great election campaign, he wrote in his diary: 

“This year has brought us eternal ill-luck The past was sad, and the 

future looks dark and gloomy; all chances and hopes have quite dis- 
appeared.”^ 

Suddenly, at the turn of the year, Hitler’s luck changed, and a chance 
offered itself. The varied antagonisms which Schleicher had aroused 
found a common broker in the unexpected figure of Franz von Papen, 
and on 4 January Papen and Hitler met quietly in the house of the 
Cologne banker, Kurt von Schroeder. The circumstances and purpose 
of this meeting h£ve been much disputed: the account followed here is 
in the main that given by Schroeder himself in a statement made at 
Nuremberg on 5 December, 1945.- The meeting was arranged through 
Wilhelm Keppler, one of the Nazi “contact-men” with the world of 
business and industry. The idea was broached to Schroeder by Papen 
about 10 December, 1932. About the same time Keppler got in touch 
with Schroeder with a similar proposal from Hitler. The beginning of 
January was fixed upon, when Papen would be staying in the Saar, and 
Hitler would be going to conduct an election campaign in Lippe- 
Detmold. Considerable precautions were taken to keep the meeting 
'secret. Hitler took a night train to Bonn, drove to Godesberg, changed 
cars, and, giving the rest of his party a rendezvous outside Cologne, 
disappeared in a closed car for an unknown destination. 

Hitler took with him Hess, Himmler and Keppler, but the talk with 
Papen, which lasted for two hours, was held in Schroeder’s study with 
only the banker present besides the two principals. First, misunder- 
standings had to be removed: the sentence on the Potempa murderers 
and Papen’s behaviour on 13 August. Papen slipped out of the respon- 
sibility for Hitler’s humiliation by putting all the blame on Schleicher 
for Hindenburg’s refusal to consider Hitler as Chancellor. The change 
of attitude on the President’s part, he said, had come as a great surprise 
to him. But what Papen had really come to talk about was the prospect 
of replacing Schleicher’s Government: he suggested the establishment 

^ Goebbels: page 215. 

^ Text in Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, voL H, pages 922-4. 
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of a Nationalist and Nazi coalition in which he and Hitler would be 
joint Chancellors. “Then Hitler made a long speech in which he said, 
if he were made Chancellor, it would be necessary for him to be the head 
of the Government, but that supporters of Papen’s could go into his 
Government as ministers, if they were willing to go along with him in 
his policy of changing many things. The changes he outlined at this 
time included elimination of the Social Democrats, Communists and 
Jews from leading positions in Germany, and the restoration of order 
in public life. Papen and Hitler reached agreement in principle so that 
many of the points which had brought them in conflict could be 
eliminated and they could find a way to get together.” After lunch 
Schroeder’s guests stayed chatting together and left about 4 p.m. 

Next day, to the embarrassment of both the participants, the meeting 
was headline news in the Berlin papers, and awkward explanations had 
to be given. Papen denied that the meeting was in any way directed 
against Schleicher, and, at his trial in Nuremberg,^ he not only re- 
pudiated Schroeder’s account as entirely false, but claimed that his main 
purpose had been to persuade Hitler to enter the Schleicher Cabinet. 
There seems no reason to suppose, however, that Schroeder gave an 
inaccurate report; perhaps Papen’s memory played him a trick for once. 

It is certainly wrong to suppose that the Hitler-Papen Government, 
which was to replace Schleicher, was agreed upon at Cologne; much 
hard bargaining lay ahead, and Schleicher’s position had still to be more 
thoroughly undermined. But the first contact had been made; the two 
men had found common ground in their dislike of Schleicher and their 
desire to be revenged on him, each had sounded out the other’s willing- 
ness for a deal. Hitler, moreover, received the valuable information that 
Schleicher had not been given the power to dissolve the Reichstag by 
the President, and — a point about which Schroeder is modestly silent — 
arrangements were made to relieve the financial straits of the Nazi 
Party. Schroeder was one of a group of industrialists and bankers who, 
in November, 1932, sent a joint letter to Hindenburg urging him to give 
Hitler the powers to form a presidential cabinet.® Among those who had 
been active in collecting signatures was Dr. Schacht,® and those who 
signed included many of the leaders of West German industry. At that 
time Papen had intervened to cut off financial supplies from the Nazis, 
but now, with his blessing and Schroeder’s help, arrangements were 
made to pay the Nazis’ debts. Hitler’s break with Gregor Strasser, the 


^ Nuremberg Proceedings, part XVI, especially pages 329-35. 


«Cf. his letter to Hitler of 12 November, 1932, N.D. EC-456, and also 0r. 
Schacht’s testimony at the Nuremberg trial, N.P,, Part XIII, page 29. 
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acknowledged leader of the radical, anti-capitalist wing of the Pai 
may well have helped to make the agreement more easy. A few d; 
later Goebbels noted: “The financial situation has improved all o 
sudden.”^ The political hopes of the Nazis rose at the same time. 

5 January, commenting on the news of the meeting, Goebbels remark 
“The present Government knows that this is the end for them. If we 
successful, we cannot be far from power.”^ 

The Nazis could do little to help forward the intrigue agai 
Schleicher; that had to be left to von Papen, who was still by chai 
living next door to the President in Berlin, and was a welcome a 
frequent visitor in his house.^ It was important, however, to remove 
impression of their declining strength. For this purpose Hitler decider 
concentrate all the Party’s resources on winning the elections in the t 
state of Lippe. The total vote at stake was only ninety thousand, I 
Hitler and Goebbels made their headquarters at Baron von Oe 
hausen’s castle, Schloss Vinsebeck, and spent days haranguing meetf 
in the villages and small towns of the district. At Schwalenberg Hii 
declared: “Power comes at last in Germany only to him who has , 
chored this power most deeply in the people.”^ On 15 January the Ng 
were rewarded by an electoral victory in which they secured 39-6 
cent of the votes, a rise of 17 per cent. The Nazi Press brought « 
banner headlines, claiming that the Party was on the march ag 2 
“Signal Lippe” was the title of Goebbels’ own leader, and so loud ^ 
the noise made by the Nazi propaganda band that, even against tl. 
own better judgment, the group round the President were impressed, 
f ■ TE^Nazis then proceeded to follow their success at Lippe by stagin 
mass demonstration in front of the Communist headquarters in Ber 
the Karl Liebknecht Haus. “We shall stake everything on one throw 
win back the streets of Berlin,” Goebbels wrote. The Government, a] 
some hesitation, banned the Communists’ counter-demonstration, i 
on 22 January, with a full escort of armed police, ten thousand S 
men paraded on the Biilowplatz and listened to a ranting speech 
Hitler. “The Billow Platz is ours,” Goebbels exulted. “The Commun 
have suffered a great defeat. . . . This day is a proud and heroic vict^ 
for the S.A. and the Party 

By 20 January it was clear that Schleicher’s attempt to contruc 
broad front representing all but the extremist parties had failed. 1 
possibility of Gregor Strasser entering Schleicher’s Cabinet was revi^ 

^ Goebbels: page 228. ® Ibid., page 221, cf. also page 223. 

® Meissner’s Affidavit. This, too, was denied by von Papen at Nuremberg. 

* Baynes: vol. I, page 194. ® Goebbels: page 231. 
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at the beginning of January, when Strasser returned to Berlin; and on 
4 January, the day Hitler was meeting Papen in Cologne, Schleicher 
arranged for Strasser to talk to Hindenburg. As late as 14 January 
Goebbels was speculating anxiously on Strasser’s entry into the Govern- 
ment. By the 1 6th, however, Goebbels writes that the papers are dropping 
Strasser and that he is finished; by the 19th Strasser was asking to see 
Hitler, and was refused. 

One after another all the German Party leaders turned down 
Schleicher’s approaches. The Nationalists had been alienated by the 
Chancellor’s schemes for land colonization and the threat of their 
opponents in the Reichstag to investigate the gross scandals of the 
Osthilfe (the subsidies which successive governments had made avail- 
able to distressed landowners in the eastern provinces). They finally 
broke with Schleicher on 21 January and turned to the Nazis. Hitler 
had already seen Hugenburg, the Nationalist leader, on the 17th, and 
the final stage of negotiations for a Nazi-Nationalist Coalition opened 
on the evening of the 22nd in Ribbentrop’s house at Dahlem. 

Up to the very evening before the announcement of Hitler’s Chan- 
cellorship, Papen continued to balance two possible plans. Either he 
could become Chancellor himself, with the support of Hugenberg and 
the Nationalists, in a presidential cabinet and dissolve the Reichstag for 
an indefinite period; or he could take the office of Vice-Chancellor in a 
Hitler Ministry, which would aim at a parliamentary majority with the 
help of the Nationalists and possibly of the Centre, dissolving the 
Reichstag if necessary in order to win a majority at fresh elections. In 
the second case, guarantees of various sorts would have to be obtained 
against the Nazis’ abuse of power, they would have to be tied down by 
their partners in the coalition and the President’s dislike of having 
Hitler as Chancellor would have to be overcome. Though he still 
insisted on the Chancellorship for himself, Hitler was now prepared to 
enter a coalition and to search for a parliamentary majority, but there 
was room for a great deal of manoeuvring and bargaining on the com- 
position of the Cabinet and the reservation of certain posts — the 
Foreign Minister and the Minister President of Prussia, the Ministers 
of Defence and Finance — ^for the President’s own nominees. 

On the Nazi side the principal negotiator was Goering, who was 
hastily summoned back from Dresden on 22 January for a meeting that 
evening, at which Papen, Meissner and the President’s son, Oskar von 
Hindenburg, met Hitler, Goering and Frick. One important gain Hitlei 
made that night was to win over Oskar von Hindenburg, with whom he 
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had a private conversation of an hour. It is believed that Hitler secured 
his support by a mixture of bribes and blackmail, possibly threatening 
to start proceedings to impeach the President and to disclose Oskar’s 
part in the Osthilfe scandals and tax evasion on the presidential estate 
at Neudeck. It is not perhaps irrelevant to note that in August, 1933, 
five thousand acres tax free were added to the Hindenburg estate, and 
that a year later Oskar was promoted to the rank of major-general. 
“In the taxi on the way back,” Meissner recorded, “Oskar von Hinden- 
burg was extremely silent, and the only remark he made was that it 
could not be helped — ^the Nazis had to be taken into the Government.”^ 
The negotiations continued for another week. On the 27th, a day on 
which Hitler again saw Hugenberg, who was making extravagant 
claims for himself and his party, Goebbels wrote in his diary: “There is 
still the possibility of von Papen’s being appointed again.” But the 
climax of the crisis was at hand. On 28 January, Schleicher, recognizing 
the impossibility of being able to deal with the Reichstag when it met on 
the 31st, called on the President and requested the power to dissolve the 
Reichstag. Ironically, Schleicher had reached the same position as Papen 
at the beginning of December, when he had forced Papen out because 
the latter wanted to fight Hitler, and had himself urged the need to form 
a government which would have the support of the National Socialists. 
The positions were exactly reversed, for it was now Papen who was able 
to offer the President the alternative which Schleicher had advocated in 
December, the formation of a government with a parliamentary 
majority in which the Nazi leader would himself take a responsible 
position. With the knowledge that this alternative had been prepared 
^ behind Schleicher’s back in the last few days, the President refused the 
powers to override the constitution which the General requested, and left 
him no option but to resign. At noon on 28 January the President officially 
entrusted Papen with negotiations to provide a new government. 

It was still uncertain whether it would be possible to bring Hitler and 
Hugenberg into the same coalition, and Papen had not yet put out of his 
mind the possibility of a presidential chancellorship with the support of 
Hugenberg and the Nationalists alone. Eager at any cost to prevent a 
Papen Chancellorship, and still convinced that the only practical course 
was to bring Hitler into the Government, Schleicher sent the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, General von Hammerstein, to see Hitler 

^ Meissner’s Affidavit, For Oskar von Hindenburg’s denials, cf. the record of his 
trial before the De-Nazification Court at Uelzen in March, 1949: Protokali der 
mundlichen Verhandlung in dem Entnazifizlerungsverfahren gegen den Generalleutnant 
aM. Oskar von Hindenburg. 
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at the Bechsteins’ house in Charlottenburg on the afternoon of 29 
January, and to warn him that they might still both be left out in the 
cold by Papen. In that case Schleicher put forward the suggestion of a 
Hitler-Schleicher coalition to rule with the united support of the Army 
and the Nazis. Hitler, however, who was still hoping to hear that agree- 
ment had been reached for a full coalition between Papen, Hugenberg 
and himself, returned a non-committal reply. 

Much more alarming to Hitler was the possibility that the Army, 
under the leadership of Schleicher and Hammerstein, might intervene 
at the last moment to prevent the formation of the proposed coalition. 
On the evening of the 29th a rumour spread that Schleicher was pre- 
paring a putsch with the support of the Potsdam garrison. According 
to Hitler’s own later account, he feared that Schleicher might carry off 
the President to East Prussia, and proclaim martial law.^ 

How much truth there may have been in this it is difficult to say.“ If 
they ever seriously considered such a plan, Schleicher and Hammer- 
stein took no steps to put it into effect. But Hitler could not afford to 
take chances. On the night of 29 January he placed the Berlin S.A. 
under Helldorf in a state of alert and arranged with a Nazi police major, 
Wenke, to have six battalions of police ready to occupy the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Warning messages were sent to Papen and Hindenburg. Finally, 
arrangements were made for General von Blomberg, who had been 
recalled from Geneva to act as the new Minister of Defence, to be taken 
to the President the moment he reached Berlin the following morning. 

The keys to the attitude of the Army were held by the President, the 
old Field- Marshal who was the embodiment of the military tradition, 
and by General von Blomberg. Hindenburg had agreed to the formation* 
of a Ministry in which Hitler was to be Chancellor and had nominated 
Blomberg to serve as Minister of Defence under Hitler. If Blomberg 
accepted the President’s commission, Hitler could be virtually sure of 
the Army. It would be interesting to know how far Blomberg had been 
courted by the Nazis in advance. Both Blomberg and Colonel von 
Reichenau, his Chief of Staff while he was in command in East Prussia, 
had been in touch with Hitler,^ and Blomberg, who had recently been 

^ Hitler’s version of the final negotiations leading up to 30 January, given in the 
course of a train journey to Berlin on 21 May, 1942, is recorded in Hitlers Tischge- 
sprdche (Bonn, 1951), pages 427-34. 

®For the detailed story of the so-called Potsdam putsch, see J. W. Wheeler 
Bennett: The Nemesis of Power. 

® A letter from Hitler to Colonel von Reichenau, dated 4 December, 1932, and 
setting out his policy at length, is among the captured German documents. Blomberg 
and Reichenau were brought into contact with Hitler by Muller, the Protestant 
Chaplain to the Forces in East Prussia, who was an enthusiastic Nazi and later 
became Reich Bishop. 

L.H. — H* 
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serving as chief military adviser to the German delegation at the Dis- 
armament Conference, had been hurriedly recalled without Schleicher’s 
or Hammerstein’s knowledge. Fortunately for Hitler, Blomberg 
accepted his new commission from the President, and the threat of a 
last-minute repudiation by the Army was thereby avoided. In September, 
1933, Hitler declared: “On this day we would particularly remember the 
part played by our Army, for we all know well that if, in the days of our 
revolution, the Army had not stood on our side, then we should not be 
standing here today.”^ For once he spoke no more than the truth. 

It is possible that fear of what Schleicher might do helped Pa pen and 
Hugenberg to make up their minds and hastily compose their remaining 
differences with the Nazis. At any rate, on the morning of Monday the 
30th, after a sleepless night during which he sat up with Goering and 
Goebbels to be ready for any eventuality, Hitler received the long- 
awaited summons to the President. The deal which Schleicher had made 
the object of his policy, and for which Strasser had worked, was ac- 
complished at last, with Schleicher and Strasser left out. 

During the morning a silent crowd filled the street between the 
Kaiserhof and the Chancellery. At a window of the hotel Roehm kept 
an anxious watch on the door from which Hitler must emerge. Shortly 
after noon a roar went up from the crowd: the leader was coming. He 
ran down the steps to his car and in a couple of minutes was back in the 
Kaiserhof. As he entered the room his lieutenants crowded to greet him. 
The improbabk had happened: Adolf Hitler, the petty official’s son 
from Austria, the down-and-out of the Home for Men, the Meldegdnger 
of the List Regiment, had become Chancellor of the German Reich, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


REVOLUTION AFTER POWER 

30 January, 1933 — ^August, 1934 


I 

Nazi propaganda later built up a legend which represented 
Hitler’s coining to power as the upsurge of a great national revival. 
The truth is more prosaic. Despite the mass support he had won, Hiller 
came to office in 1933 as the result, not of any irresistible revolutionary 
or national movement sweeping him into power, nor even of a popular 
victory at the polls, but as part of a shoddy political deal with the “Old 
Gang” whom he had been attacking for months past. Hitler did not 
seize power; he was jobbed into office by a backstairs intrigue. 

Far from being inevitable, Hitler’s success owed much to luck and 
even more to the bad judgment of his political opponents and rivals. 
While the curve of Communist success at the elections continued to 
rise, the Nazis had suffered their sharpest set-back in November, 1932, 
when they lost two million votes. As Hitler freely admitted afterwards, 
the Party’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb when the unexpected 
intervention of Papen offered them a chance they could scarcely have • 
foreseen. 

Before he came to power Hitler never succeeded in winning more 
than thirty-seven per cent of the votes in a free election. Had the 
remaining sixty-three per cent of the German people been united in 
their opposition he could never have hoped to become Chancellor by 
legal means; he would have been forced to choose between taking the 
risks of a seizure of power by force or the continued frustration of his 
ambitions. He was saved from this awkward dilemma by two factors: 
the divisions and ineffectiveness of those who opposed him, and the 
willingness of the German Right to accept him as a partner in govern- 
ment. 

The inability of the German parties to combine in support of the 
Republic had bedevilled German politics since 1930 when Bruening had 
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found it no longer possible to secure a stable majority in the Reichstag 
or at the elections. The Communists openly announced that they would 
prefer to see the Nazis in power rather than lift a finger to save the 
Republic. Despite the violence of the clashes on the streets, the Com- 
munist leaders followed a policy approved by Moscow which gave 
priority to the elimination of the Social Democrats as the rival working- 
class party. 

Once the organization of the Social Democratic Party and the 
Trade Unions had been destroyed and the Nazis were in power the 
Communists believed that they would be within sight of establishing 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Sectarian bitterness and dogmatic 
miscalculation continued to govern their actions even after Hitler 
became Chancellor, and they rejected any suggestion of a common 
front with the Social Democrats up to the dissolution of the Party by 
the new Government. The Social Democrats themselves, though more 
alive to the Nazi threat, had long since become a conservative trade- 
union party without a single leader capable of organizing a successful 
opposition to the Nazis. Though loyal to the Republic, since 1930 they 
had been on the defensive, had been badly shaken by the Depression 
and were hamstrung by the Communists’ attacks. 

The CathoHc Centre, like the Social Democrats, maintained its voting 
strength to the end, but it was notoriously a Party which had never 
taken a strong independent line, a Party whose first concern was to make 
an accommodation with any government in power in order to secure 
the protection of its particular interests. In 1932-1933 the Centre Party 
was so far from recognizing the danger of a Nazi dictatorship that it 
continued negotiations for a coalition with the Nazis and voted for the 
Enabling .Law which conferred overriding powers on Hitler after he 
had become Chancellor. 

In the 1930s there was no strong middle-class liberal Party in Germany 
— the lack of such a Party has more than once been one of the disasters 
of German political development. The middle-class parties which might 
have played such a role — the People’s Party and the Democrats — 
had suffered a more severe loss of votes to the Nazis than any other 
German parties, and this is sufficient comment on the opposition they 
were likely to offer. 

But the heaviest responsibility of all rests on the German Right, who 
not only failed to combine with the other parties in defence of the 
Republic but made Hitler their partner in a coalition government. The 
old ruling class of Imperial Germany had never reconciled itself to the 
loss of the war or to the overthrow of the monarchy in 1918. They were 
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remarkably well treated by the republican regime which followed. 
Many of them were left in positions of power and influence; their wealth 
and estates remained untouched by expropriation or nationalization; 
the Army leaders were allowed to maintain their independent position; 
the industrialists and business men made big profits out of a weak and 
complaisant government, while the help given to the Junkers’ estates 
was one of the financial scandals of the century. All this won neither 
their gratitude nor their loyalty. Whatever may be said of individuals, 
as a class they remained irreconcilable, contemptuous of and hostile 
to the regime they continued to exploit. The word “Nationalist,” which 
was the pride of the biggest Party of the Right, became synonymous 
with disloyalty to the republic. 

There was certainly a period after Hindenburg was elected President 
in 1925 when this attitude w'as modified, but it hardened again from 1929 
onwards, and both Papen and Hugenburg shared it to the full. What 
the German Riglit wanted was to regain its old position in Germany 
as the ruling class; to destroy the hated republic and restore the 
monarchy; to put the working classes “in their places”; to rebuild the 
military power of Germany; to reverse the decision of 1918 and to re- 
store Gennany— their Germany — to a dominant position in Europe. 
Blinded by interest and prejudice, the Right forsook the role of a true 
conservatism, abandoned its own traditions and made the gross mis- 
take of supposing that in Hitler they had found a man who would 
enable them to achieve their ends, A large section of the German middle 
class, powerfully attracted by Hitler’s nationalism, and many of the 
Gern.an Officer Corps followed their lead. 

This was the policy put into effect by the formation of the coalition 
between the Nazis and the Right at the end of January, 1933. The 
assumption on which it was based was the belief that Hitler and the 
Nazis, once they had been brought into the government, could be held 
in check and tamed. At first sight the terms to which Hitler had agreed 
appeared to confirm this belief. 

He was not even a presidential chancellor; Hindenburg had been 
persuaded to accept “the Bohemian corporal,” on the grounds that 
this time Hitler would be able to provide — what he had been unable to 
provide in November, 1932 — a parliamentary majority. No sooner 
was the Cabinet formed than Hitler started negotiations to bring the 
Centre Party into the coalition. For this purpose the Ministry of Justice 
had been kept vacant, and when these negotiations did not lead to 
agreement it was Hitler who insisted, against Hugenberg’s opposition, 
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that new elections must be held in order to provide a parliamentary 
basis for the coalition in the form of an electoral majority. 

Papen might well feel scepticism about Hitler’s sincerity in looking 
so assiduously for a parliamentary majority; but he still saw nothing 
but cause for self-congratulation on his own astuteness. He had levelled 
scores with General von Schleicher, yet at the same time realized 
Schleicher’s dream, the harnessing of the Nazis to the support of the 
State — and this, not on Hitler’s, but on his own terms. For Hitler, 
Papen assured his friends, was his prisoner, tied hand and foot by the 
conditions he had accepted. True, Hitler had the Chancellorship, but 
the real power, in Papen’s view, rested with the Vice-Chancellor, him- 
self. 

It was the Vice-Chancellor, not the Chancellor, who enjoyed the 
special confidence of the President; it was the Vice-Chancellor who held 
the key post of Minister — President of Prussia, with control of the Prus- 
sian administration and police; and the Vice-Chancellor who had the 
right, newly established, to be present on all occasions when the Chan- 
cellor made his report to the President. 

Only three of the eleven Cabinet posts were held by Nazis, and 
apart from the Chancellorship both were second-rate positions. The 
Foreign Ministry and the Ministry of Defence — ^with control of the 
Army — had been reserved for men of the President’s own choice — ^the 
first for Freiherr von Neurath, a career diplomat of conservative views, 
the second for General von Blomberg. The key economic ministries — 
the Ministry of Economy, and the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
both in the Reich and in Prussia — ^were in the hands of Hugenberg, 
while the Ministry of Labour had been given to Seldte, the leader of 
the Stahlhelm. This was highly reassuring to the industrialists and land- 
owners. All that was left for Hitler’s own Party was the Reich Ministry 
of the Interior (which did not control the States’ police forces) for Frick, 
and a Ministry without Portfolio for Goering. In addition Goering was 
made Prussian Minister of the Interior, but, with Papen as head of the 
Prussian Government, Goering too would be pinned down. 

It was with these arguments that Papen overcame Hindenburg’s 
reluctance to make Hitler Chancellor. In this way they would obtain 
that mass support which the “Cabinet of Barons” had so notoriously 
lacked. Hitler was to play his old role of “Drummer,” the barker for 
a circus-show in which he was now to have a place as partner and his 
name at the top of the bill, but in which the real decisions would be taken 
by those who outnumbered him by eight to three in the Cabinet. This 
was rcalpolitik as practised by Papen, a man who — as he prided himself 
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— knew how to distinguish between the reality and the shows of power. 

Rarely has disillusionment been so complete or so swift to follow. 
Those who, like Papen, believed they had seen through Hitler were to 
find they had badly underestimated both the leader and the movemeni. 
For Hitler’s originality lay in his realization that effective revolutions, 
in modern conditions, are carried out with, and not against, the power 
of the State: the correct order of events was first to secure access to 
that power and then begin his revolution. Hiller never abandoned thr 
cloak of legality; he recognized the enormous psychological value ol' 
having the law on his side. Instead he turned the law inside out and made 
illegality legal. 

In the six months that followed the formation of the coalition govern- 
ment, Hitler and his supporters were to demonstrate a cynicism and 
lack of scruple — qualities on which his partners particularly prided 
themselves — which left Papen and Hugenburg gasping for breath. 
At the end of those six months they were to discover, like the young 
lady of Riga, the dangers of going for a ride on a tiger.^ The first part 
of this chapter is the history of how the Nazis took their partners for 
a ride. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, 30 January, Hitler pre- 
sided over his first Cabinet meeting, the minutes of which are among 
the German documents captured after the war.- The Cabinet was still 
committed to seeking a parliamentary majority by securing the support 
of the Centre Party, and Goering duly reported on the progress of his 
talks with the leader of the Centre, Monsignor Kaas, If these failed, 
then, Hitler suggested, it would be necessary to dissolve the Reichstag * 
and hold new elections. One at least of Hitler’s partners, Hugenberg, 
saw the danger of letting Hitler conduct an election campaign with the 
power of the State at his command. On the other hand, it was Hugen- 
berg who, more than anyone else, objected to the inclusion of the Centre 
in the coalition. Hugenberg’s own solution was frankly to dispense 
with the Reichstag and set up an authoritarian regime. This, however, 
conflicted with the promise to Hindenburg that, if he agreed to Hitler 
as Chancellor, the new Ministry would relieve him of the heavy res- 
ponsibility of governing by the use of the President’s emergency powers 
and would provide the constitutional support of a majority in the 

^ “There was a young lady of Riga,” it will be recalled, 

“Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 

They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 

^N.D„ 351-PS. 


L.H. — H’ 
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Reichstag. Reluctantly, Hugenberg allowed himself to bfe manoeuvred 
into agreeing that, if the talks with the Centre Party broke down, the 
Cabinet should dissolve the Reichstag and hold new elections. In return 
he had Hitler’s solemn promise — reajSirmed at the Cabinet meeting of 
30 January— -that the composition of the coalition government would 
not be altered, whatever the results of the elections. 

The next day, when Hitler saw Monsignor Kaas, he took good care 
that the negotiations with the Centre should fail. When Kaas submitted 
a list of questions and guarantees, on which the Centre would first 
require satisfaction — a list simply intended to serve as a basis for 
discussion — Hitler declared to his colleagues that his soundings had 
shown there was no possibility of agreement and that the only course 
was to dissolve at once. He gave the most convincing assurances of 
loyalty to his partners, and, on the advice of Papen, Hindenburg agreed 
once more to sign a decree dissolving the Reichstag “since the formation 
of a working majority has proved impossible.” The Centre Party pro- 
tested to the President that this was not true, that the questions they 
had submitted to Hitler had only been intended as preliminaries to 
further discussion and that the negotiations had been allowed to lapse 
by the Chancellor himself. But by then it was too late: the decree had 
been signed, the date for the new elections fixed and the first and most 
difiicult of the obstacles to Hitler’s success removed. Papen and Hugen- 
berg had allowed themselves to be gently guided into the trap. For the 
last time the German nation was to go to the polls: this time, Goebbels 
wrote confidently in his diary, there would be no mistake. “The struggle 
is a light one now, since we are able to employ all the means of the 
State. Radio and Press are at our disposal. We shall acliieve a master- 
piece of propaganda. Even money is not lacking this time.”^ 

In order to leave no doubts of the expectations they had, Goering 
summoned a number of Germany’s leading industrialists to his palace 
on the evening of 20 February, Among those present were Krupp von 
Bohlen; Voegler of the United Steel Works; Schnitzler and Basch, of 
LG. Farben, Walter Funk — ^in all some twenty to twenty-five people, 
with Dr. Schacht to act as host.^ Hitler spoke to them on much the same 
lines as at Dusseldorf a year before. “Now,” he told his audience, “we 
stand before the last election. Whatever the outcome, there will be no 
retreat. One way or another, if the election does not decide, the decision 

^ Goebells : page 240 — 3 February. 

“Affidavit of Georg von Schnitzler, 10 November, 1945, N.D. EC-439; Schacht’s 
Interrogation, 20 July, 1945, N.D. 3725-PS; Schacht’s testimony in Court, Nuremr 
berg Proceedings, Part XII, pages 398-9; Funk’s Interrogation, June 26, 1945; 
N.D. 2828-PS. 
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must be brought about by other means.” Goering, who followed, was 
blunter. “Other circles not taking part in this political battle should 
at least make the financial sacrifices so necessary at this time. . . . The 
sacrifice asked for is easier to bear if it is realized that the elections will 
certainly be the last for the next ten years, probably even for the next 
hundred years. After a short speech of thanks by Krupp von Bohlen, 
at Schacht’s suggestion it was agreed to raise an election fund of three 
million Reichsmarks from leading German firms. The fund was to be 
divided between the partners in the coalition, but there was little doubt 
that the Nazis would claim — and get — the lion’s share. 

Throughout the election campaign Hitler refused to outline any 
programme for his Government. At Munich he said : “If, today, we are 
asked for the programme of this movement, then we can summarize 
this in a few quite general sentences: programmes are of no avail, it is 
the human purpose which is decisive. . . . Therefore the first point in 
our programme is: Away with all illusions!”^ 

At Kassel he retorted on his opponents: “They have had no pro- 
gramme. Now it is too late for their plans, the time for their ideas is 
past. . . . The period of international phrases, of promises of inter- 
national solidarity, is over and its place will be taken by the solidarity 
of the German people. No one in the world will help us — only our- 
selves,”-^ 

The Nazi campaign was directed against the record of the fourteen 
years of Party government in Germany; above all, against the Social 
Democratic and Centre Parties. “In fourteen years the System which 
has now been overthrown has piled mistake upon mistake, illusion 
upon illusion.”^ What had the Nazis to put in its place? He was no * 
democratic politician. Hitler virtuously replied, to trick the people 
into voting for him by a few empty promises. “I ask of you, German 
people, that after you have given the others fourteen years you should 
give us four.”^ “What I claim is fair and just: only four years for us 
and then others shall form their judgment and pass sentence. I will 
not flee abroad, I will not seek to escape sentence,”** 

Hitler did not rely on the spoken word alone. Although the other 
parties were still allowed to function, their meetings were broken up, 
their speakers assaulted and beaten, their posters torn down and their 

^ Report of Hitler’s and Goering’s speeches, N.D. D-203. 

* Hitler at Munich, 24 February, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, page 252. 

® At Kassel, 11 February, 1933; ibid., page 238. 

* At Stuttgart, 15 February, 1933; ibid., page 239. 

* At Cologne, 19 February; ibid., page 250. 

® At Dortmund, 17 February; ibid., page 243. 
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papers continually suppressed. Even the oificial figures admitted fifty- 
one people killed during the election campaign and several hundreds 
injured. This time the Nazis were inside the gate, and they did not 
mean to be robbed of power by any scruples about fair play or free 
speech. 

Papen believed he had tied Hitler down by restricting the number 
of Cabinet posts held by the Nazis to a bare minimum, but while Hugen- 
berg shut himself up with his economic plans and the Foreign OiB&ce 
was kept in safe hands the real key to power in the State — control of 
the Prussian police force and of the Prussian State Administration — ^lay 
with Goering. By the curious system of dual government which existed 
in Germany, the Prussian Ministry of the Interior carried out the work 
of administering two-thirds of Germany, and was of much greater 
importance than the Reich Ministry of the Interior, a head without a 
body. In the critical period of 1933-1934, no man after Hitler played 
so important a role in the Nazi revolution as Goering. His energy and 
ruthlessness together with his control of Prussia, were indispensable to 
Hitler’s success. The belief that Goering at the Prussian Ministry of 
the Interior would be restrained by Papen as Minister President of Prus- 
sia proved ill-founded. Goering showed no intention of being restrained 
by anybody: he issued orders and enforced his will, as if he were already 
in possession of absolute power. 

The moment Goering entered ofi&ce he began a drastic purge of the 
Prussian State service, in which hundreds of officials were dismissed 
and replaced by men who could be relied on by the Nazis. Goering paid 
particular attention to the senior police officers, where he made a clean 
sweep in favour of his own appointments, many of them active S.A. 
or S.S. leaders. In the middle of February Goering issued an order to 
the Prussian police to the effect that “the police have at all costs to 
avoid anything suggestive of hostility to the S.A., S.S. and Stahlhelm, 
as these organizations contain the most important constructive national 
elements, ... It is the business of the police to abet every form of 
national propaganda.” After urging the police to show no mercy to the 
activities of “organizations hostile to the State” — that is to say, the 
Communists, and Marxists in general — Goering continued: “Police 
officers who make use of fire-arms in the execution of their duties will, 
without regard to the consequences of such use, benefit by my pro- 
tection; those who, out of a misplaced regard for such consequences, 
fail in their duty will be punished in accordance with the regulations,” 
In other words, when in doubt shoot. To make his intentions quite 
clear, Goering added: “Every official must bear in mind that failure to 
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act will be regarded more seriously than an error due to taking action.”^ 

On 22 February Goering went a step further. He published an order 
establishing an auxiliary police force on the grounds that the resources 
of the regular police were stretched to the limit and must be reinforced. 
Fifty thousand men were called up, among them twenty-five thousand 
from the S.A. and fifteen thousand from the S.S. All they had to do was 
to put a white arm-band over their brown shirts or black shirts: they 
then represented the authority of the State. It was the equivalent of 
handing over police powers to the razor and cosh gangs. For the citizen 
to appeal to the police for protection became more dangerous than to 
suffer assault and robbery in silence. At best, the police turned their 
backs and looked the other way; more often the auxiliaries helped 
their S.A. comrades to beat up their victims. This was “legality” in 
practice. In one of his dispatches the British Ambassador remarked 
that the daily Press now contained three regular lists : 

“(1) A list of Government and police officials who have either 
been suspended or sent away altogether; 

(2) a list of papers suppressed or suspended; and 

(3) a list of persons who have lost their lives or been injured in 
political disturbances.”- 

The day after Hitler became Chancellor, Goebbels noted in his 
diary: “In a conference with the leader we arrange measures for com- 
bating the Red terror. For the present we shall abstain from direct 
action. First the Bolshevik attempt at a revolution must burst into flame. 
At the given moment we shall strike.”-^ Goebbels’ requirement was to 
be literally fulfilled. On 24 February the police raided Communist 
H.Q. in Berlin at the Karl Liebknecht Haus. An Official communique 
reported the discovery of plans for a Communist revolution. The pub- 
lication of the captured documents was promised in the immediate 
future. They never appeared, but the search for the counter-revolution 
was intensified, and on the night of 27 February the Reichstag building 
mysteriously went up in flames. 

Although there are unsolved riddles in the history of that night-— 
notably how the Nazis got hold of the strange figure of the Dutch Com- 
munist, van der Lubbe — the main facts of the story are clear enough. 
Goering and Goebbels were looking for some pretext to smash the 
Communist Party. After rejecting various plans — such as an attack on 
Hitler — they hit on the notion of setting fire to the Reichstag building. 

^ Heiden: Bistory of National Socialism^ page 216. 

^ Sir H. Rumbold to Sir J. Simon, 1 March, 1933, Brit, Doc,, 2nd series, vol. IV, 
No. 246, ® Goebbels: page 238—31 January. 
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An underground passage linked Goering’s Palace of the President of 
the Reichstag with the main building across the street. Through this 
a small group of S.A. men under the command of Karl Ernst, the leader 
of the Berlin S.A., entered the deserted building on the evening of the 
27 th and scattered a chemical preparation with a delayed-action effect 
over carpets, curtains and chairs. After doing this they made their way 
back to safety by the underground tunnel. As they were leaving, a half- 
crazed young Dutchman, who had been picked up by the S.A., after 
attempting to set fire to other buildings, and carefully groomed for the 
part of dupe, climbed into the Reichstag from the outside and proceeded 
on his own account to start fires at a number of points. By the time the 
police and the fire-brigades arrived the fire was out of control and rapidly 
engulfed the whole building. 

Wliatever the part played by van der Lubbe — and no one has so far 
succeeded in explaining this satisfactorily — ^it was almost certainly that 
of a supernumerary. The plans had been laid before he appeared on the 
scene, and would have been carried out without him. But van der 
Lubbe’ s arrest in the act of incendiarism, his immediate confession of 
guilt and the subsequent confirmation of his Communist associations, 
added greatly to the plausibility of the official version that the fibre was 
part of a general plan of Communist terrorism. The Reichstag Fire 
Trial in Leipzig v/as later to prove a major fiasco and an embarrassment 
to the Nazi regime, especially to Goering. At its end four of the five 
accused, the German Communist leader, Torgler; the Bulgarian Com- 
munist, Dimitroff, and his two colleagues were all acquitted and re- 
leased; only the unhappy van der Lubbe remained to be hurriedly 
' executed. But, long before that, the Reichstag Fire had fully served its 
political purpose. 

The day after the fire, on 28 February, Hitler promulgated a decree 
signed by the President “for the protection of the People and the 
State.” The decree was described “as a defensive measure against 
Communist acts of violence.” It began by suspending the guarantees of 
individual liberty under the Weimar Constitution: 

Thus, restrictions on personal liberty, on the right of free expression of 
opinion, including freedom of the Press; on the rights of assembly and 
association; violations of the privacy of postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
communications; waiTants for house searches; orders for confiscation as 
well as restrictions on property, are permissible beyond the legal limits 
otherwise prescribed. 

Article 2 authorized the Reich Government if necessary to take over 
full powers in any federal State. Article 5 increased the penalty for the 
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crimes of high treason, poisoning, arson and sabotage to one of death, 
and instituted the death penalty, or hard labour for life, in the case of 
conspiracy to assassinate members of the Government, or grave 
breaches of the peace.^ ‘ 

Armed with these all-embracing powers. Hitler and Goering were 
in a position to take any action they pleased against their opponents. 
They cleverly postponed the formal proscription of the Communist 
Party until after the elections, so that the working-class vote should 
continue to be divided between the rival parties of the Communists 
and the Social Democrats. But acts of terrorism against the leaders, 
the Press and organizations of the Left-wing parties were now inten- 
sified. When a British correspondent, Sefton Delmer of the Daily 
Express^ asked Hitler what truth there was in rumours of a projected 
massacre of his political opponents, Hitler replied: “My dear Delmer, 

I need no St. Bartholomew’s Night. By the decrees issued legally we 
have appointed tribunals which will try enemies of the State legally, 
and deal with them legally in a way which will put an end to these con- 
spiracies.”- 

Meanwhile, in the last week of the election campaign, the Nazi 
propaganda machine redoubled the force of its attack on the “Marxists,” 
producing the most hair-raising accounts of Communist preparations 
for insurrection and a “blood-bath,” for which the Reichstag Fire and 
the arrest of van der Lubbe were used to provide substantiation. Even 
those who regarded the ojBficial version of the Fire with scepticism were 
impressed and intimidated by the ruthlessness of the Nazi tactics. 
Hitler stormed the country in a last hurricane campaign, declaring 
his determination to stamp out Marxism and the parties of the Left • 
without mercy. For the first time the radio carried his words into every 
corner of the country. 

To leave no doubt of what they meant, Goering assured an audience 
at Frankfurt on 3 March: 

“Fellow Germans, my measures will not be crippled by any judicial 
thinking. My measures will not be crippled by any bureaucracy. Here 
I don’t have to worry about Justice, my mission is only to destroy and 
exterminate, nothing more. This struggle will be a struggle against 
chaos, and such a struggle I shall not conduct with the power of the 
police. A bourgeois State might have done that. Certainly, I shall use 
the power of the State and the police to the utmost, my dear Commun- 
ists, so don’t draw any false conclusions; but the struggle to the death. 
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in which my fist will grasp your necks, I shall lead with those down 
there— the Brown Shirts.”^ 

The campaign reached its climax on Saturday, 4 March, the “Day 
of the Awakening Nation,” when Hitler spoke in Koenigsberg, the 
ancient coronation town and capital of the separated province of East 
Prussia. Attacking the “November politicians,” Hitler declared: 

We have been asked today to define our programme. For the moment we 
can only say one thing: You began with a lie, and we want to make a fresh 
beginning with the truth. . . . And the first thought contained in this truth 
is this : a people must understand that its future lies only in its own strength, 
in its capacity, its industry, its courage. . . . 

One must be able to say once again: German People, hold your heads 
high and proudly once more! You are no longer enslaved and in bondage, 
but you are free again and can justly say: We are ail proud that through 
God’s powerful aid we have once more become true Germans.^ 

As Hitler finished speaking bonfires blazed out on the hill-tops, all 
along the “threatened frontier” of the east. It was the culmination of a 
month in which the tramping columns of S.A. troops, the torchlight 
parades, the monster demonstrations, cheering crowds, blaring loud- 
speakers, and mob-oratory, the streets hung with swastika flags, the 
open display of brutality and violence, with the police standing by in 
silence — all had been used to build up the impression of an irresistible 
force which would sweep away every obstacle in its path. 

In face of all this it is a remarkable fact that still the German people 
refused to give Hitler the majority he sought. With close on ninety per 
cent of the electorate voting, the Nazis increased their own share of votes 
by five and a half millions, polling 17,277,200 out of a total of 39,343,300, 
a percentage of 43*9. Despite the Nazi hammering, the Centre Party 
increased their votes from 4,230,600 to 4,424,900; the Social Democrats 
held steady at 7,181,600, a drop of only 66,400; while even the Com- 
munists lost little more than a million votes, still returning a figure of 
4,848,100. With the help of his Nationalist allies, who polled 3,136,800 
votes (a meagre gain of 180,000), Hitler had a bare majority in the new 
Reichstag, 288 plus 52 seats in a house of 647 deputies. Disappointing 
though the results were, this was just enough, and it did not escape the 
attention of the Nazi leaders that with the proscription of the Com- 
munist deputies they would have a clear parliamentary majority them- 
selves, without the need of the Nationalist votes. After the experience 

1 Goering’s speech at Frankfurt-on-Main, 3 March, 1933, N.D. 1856-PS. 
“Hitler at Koenigsberg, 4 March, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, pages 116 and 409. 
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of the past few weeks, the chances of Papen, Hugenburg and the 
Nationalists acting as an effective brake on their partners in the coali' 
tion appeared slight. 


II 

Hitler’s dictatorship rested on the constitutional foundation of a 
single law. No National or Constitutional Assembly was called and 
the Weimar Constitution was never formally abrogated. Fresh laws 
were simply promulgated as they appeared necessary. What Hitler 
aimed at was arbitrary power. It took time to achieve this, but from 
the first he had no intention of having his hands tied by any constitution ; 
there was no equivalent of the Fascist Grand Council which in the end 
was used to overthrow Mussolini. Long before the Second World War, 
even the Cabinet had ceased to meet in Germany. 

The fundamental law of the Hitler regime was the so-called Enabling 
Law, Gesetz zur Behebung der Not von Volk und Reich (Law for Re- 
moving the Distress of People and Reich). As it represented an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, a majority of two-thirds of the Reichstag was 
necessary to pass it, and Hitler’s first preoccupation after the elections 
was to secure this. One step was simple: the eighty-one Communist 
deputies could be left out of account, those who had not been arrested 
so far would certainly be arrested if they put in an appearance in the 
Reichstag. Negotiations with the Centre were resumed and, in the mean- 
time, Hitler showed himself in his most conciliatory mood towards his 
Nationalist partners. Both the discussions in the Cabinet,^ and the* 
negotiations with the Centre,- revealed the same uneasiness at the pros- 
pect of the powers the Government was claiming. But the Nazis held 
the whip-hand with the decree of 28 February. If necessary, they 
threatened to make sufficient arrests to provide them with their majority 
without bothering about the votes of the Centre. The Nationalists 
comforted themselves with the clause in the new law which declared 
that the rights of the President remained unaffected. The Centre, after 
receiving lavish promises from Hitler, succeeded also in getting a letter 
from the President in which he wrote that 'The Chancellor has given 
me his assurance that, even without being forcibly obliged by the Con- 
stitution, he will not use the power conferred on him by the Enabling 

^The Cabinet Minutes of 15 March and 20 March have been published: N.D. 
2962-3-PS. 

2 Cf. the account by Dr. Bniening in Ein Brief, pages 15-20. 
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Act without having first consulted me,”^ These were more paper-dykes 
to hold out the flood-tide, but Hitler was prepared to promise anything 
at this stage to get his bill through, with the appearances of legality 
preserved intact. 

Hitler’s master-stroke of conciliation towards the President, the Army 
and the Nationalists was the ceremony in the Potsdam Garrison Church 
on 21 March, to mark the opening of the Reichstag, two days before 
it met to consider the Enabling Bill. At the same time Hitler established 
the claim of the new regime to be the heir of the military traditions of 
old Prussia and its Hohenzollern kings. 

Potsdam, the royal town of the Hohenzollems, and the Garrison 
Church, which had been founded by Frederick William I and con- 
tained the grave of Frederick the Great, stood in deliberate contrast 
to Weimar, the city of Goethe and Schiller, where the National Assembly 
of the ‘'November Republic” had met in 1919. The date, 21 March, was 
that on which Bismarck had opened the first Reichstag of the German 
Empire in 1871, and on which Hitler was now to open the first Reichstag 
of the Third Reich. Tlie guard of honour of the Army drawn up on 
one side, and the S.A. on the other, were the symbols of the two Ger- 
manics, the old and the new, united by the handshake of President 
and Chancellor. 

It was a brilliant spring day in Potsdam, and the houses were hung 
with huge swastika banners, side by side with the black-white-red flags 
of the old Empire. In the church itself one whole gallery was filled with 
the marshals, generals and admirals of the Imperial regime, all wearing 
4heir pre-war uniforms, and headed by Field-Marshal von Mackensen 
in the uniform of the Death’s Head Hussars, The chair reserved for 
the Kaiser was left empty, and immediately behind sat the former Crown 
Prince, in full-dress uniform. On the floor of the church were ranged 
the Nazi deputies, in brown shirts, flanked by the Nationalists and the 
Centre; not a single Social Democrat was present. 

When the door was thrown open, the audience rose to its feet. The 
members of the Government entered the church. All eyes were on two 
men: the Austrian, Adolf Hitler, clad in formal morning-dress with a 
cut-away coat, awkward but respectful, and beside him the massive 
figure of the aged President, the Prussian Field-Marshal who had first 
stood in this church in 1866 when, as a young lieutenant of the Guards, 
he had returned from the Austro-Prussian War in which German unity 
had been forged. Slowly the old man advanced down the aisle, leaning 

' Quoted in full in J. W. Wheeler Bennett: Hindenburg (London, 1936), page 448. 
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on his cane. As he reached the centre, he turned and solemnly saluted 
with his Field-Marshal’s baton the empty throne of the Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince. 

The President’s address, which he read, was brief. “May the old spirit 
of this celebrated shrine,” he ended, “permeate the generation of today, 
may it liberate us from selfishness and Party strife and bring us together 
in national self-consciousness to bless a proud and free Germany, 
united in herself.” 

Hitler’s speech was framed with an eye to the representatives of the 
old regime who sat before him: 

The revolution of November, 1918, ended a conflict into which the German 
nation had been drawn in the most sacred conviction that it was but 
protecting its liberty and its right to live. Neither the Kaiser, nor the Govern- 
ment nor the Nation wanted the war. It was only the collapse of our nation 
which compelled a weakened race to take upon itself, against its most 
sacred convictions, the guilt for this war. ... By a unique upheaval, in the 
last few weeks our national honour has been restored and, thanks to your 
understanding, Hen General- Feldmarschalj the union between the symbols 
of the old greatness and the new strength has been celebrated. We pay you 
homage. A protective Providence places you over the new forces of our 
Nation.^ 

With these words the Chancellor crossed to the old Marshal’s chair 
and, bending low, grasped his hand: the apostolic succession had been 
established. 

Alone, the old man descended stiffly into the crypt to the tomb of 
Frederick the Great. Outside, in the March sunshine, the guns roared 
in salute and, to the crash of trumpets and drums, the German Army,^ 
followed by the S.A. and the StahJhelm, paraded before the President, 
the Chancellor and the Crown Prince. As night fell a torchlight pro- 
cession of ten thousand S.S. troops swept through the Brandenburger 
Tor to the cheers of a huge crowd, while at the Opera Furtwangler 
conducted a brilliant performance of Wagner’s Die Meistersmger, 

As the French Ambassador later wrote: “After the dazzling pledge 
made by Hitler at Potsdam, how could Hindenburg and his friends fail 
to dismiss the apprehension with which they had begun to view the 
excesses and abuses of his party? Could they now hesitate to grant him 
their entire confidence, to concede the full powers he claimed?”^ 

It was the other face of Nazism that was to be seen when the Reich- 
^ Dokumente der deutschen PoUiik^ i (1935), pages 20-4. 

^ A. Francois- Poncet: The Fateful Years^ Memoirs of a French Ambassador in 
Berlin (London, 1949), page 61. 
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stag assembled in the temporary quarters of the Kroll Opera House 
two days later. The Enabling Bill which was laid before the House 
contained five clauses. The first and fifth gave the Government the power 
for four years to enact laws without the co-operation of the Reichstag. 
The second and fourth specifically stated that this power should include 
the right to deviate from the Constitution and to conclude treaties with 
foreign States, the only subject reserved being the institutions of the 
Reichstag and Reichsrat. The third provided that laws to be enacted 
by the Government should be drafted by the Chancellor, and should 
come into effect on the day after publication.^ 

As the deputies pushed their way in they could see behind the tribune 
occupied by the Cabinet and the President of the Reichstag, a huge 
swastika banner filling the wall. Outside, they had had to pass through 
a solid rank of black-shirted S.S. men encircling the building; inside, 
the corridors and walls were lined with brown-shirted S.A. troops. 

Hitler’s opening speech was restrained. He spoke of the disciplined 
and bloodless fashion in which the revolution had been carried out, 
and of the spirit of national unity which had replaced the party and 
class divisions of the Republic. 

The Government [he declared] will only make use of these powers in so far 
as they are essential for carrying out vitally necessary measures. Neither 
the existence of the Reichstag nor that of the Reichsrat is menaced. The 
position and rights of the President remain unaffected. It will always be 
the foremost task of the Government to act in harmony with his aims. 
The separate existence of the federal States will not be done away with. The 
rights of the Churches will not be diminished, and their relationship to 
the State will not be modified. The number of cases in which an internal 
* necessity exists for having recourse to such a law is in itself a limited one. 
All the more, however, the Government insist upon the passing of the law. 
They prefer a clear decision. 

The Government [he concluded] offers to the parties of the Reichstag the 
opportunity for friendly co-operation. But it is equally prepared to go ahead 
in face of their refusal and of the hostilities which will result from that 
refusal. It is for you, gentlemen of the Reichstag, to decide between war and 
peace.® 

After a recess it was the turn of the leader of the Social Democrats, 
Otto Weis, to speak. There was silence as he walked to the tribune, 
but from outside came the baying of the Stormtroopers chanting: 
“We want the Bill — or fire and murder.” It needed courage to stand 
up before this packed assembly — ^most of the Communists and about 
a dozen of the Social Democrat deputies had already been thrown into 
^ Text in Baynes: vol. I, pages 420-1. Ibid., page 246. 
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prison and to tell Hitler and the Nazis to their faces that the Social 
Democratic Party would vote against the Bill. Weis spoke with modera- 
tion; to be defenceless, he added, was not to be without honour. But 
the very suggestion of opposition had been enough to rouse Hitler to 
a fury ; there was not a scrap of generosity in him for a defeated oppo- 
nent. Brushing aside Papen’s attempt to restrain him, he mounted the 
tribune a second time and gave the Reichstag, the Cabinet and the 
Diplomatic Corps a taste of his real temper, savage, mocking and brutal, 
“I do not want your votes,” he spat at the Social Democrats. “Germany 
will be free, but not through you. Do not mistake us for bourgeois. 
The star of Germany is in the ascendant, yours is about to disappear, 
your death-knell has sounded.” 

The rest of the speeches were an anti-climax. Monsignor Kaas, still 
clinging to his behef in Hitler’s promises, rose to announce that the 
Centre Party, which had once humbled Bismarck in the Kulturkampf, 
would vote for the Bill, a fitting close to the shabby policy of compromise 
with the Nazis which the Centre had followed since the summer of 
1932. Then came the vote, and excitement mounted. When Goering 
declared the figures — for the Bill, 441 ; against, 94 — the Nazis leaped to 
their feet and with arms outstretched in salute sang the Horst Wessel 
song. 

Outside in the square the huge crowd roared its approval. The Nazis 
had every reason to be delighted: with the passage of the Enabling 
Act, Hitler secured his independence, not only from the Reichstag 
but also from the President. The earlier Chancellors, Bruening, Papen 
and Schleicher, had all been dependent on the President’s power to 
issue emergency decrees under Article 48 of the Constitution: now* 
Hitler had that right for himself, with full power to set aside the 
Constitution. The street gangs had seized control of the resources of a 
great modern State, the gutter had come to power. 


m 

In March, 1933, however. Hitler was still not the dictator of Germany. 
The process of G/c/c/z 5 c/z( 2 /^«Kg---‘‘co-ordination”---by which the whole 
of the organized life of the nation was to be brought under the single 
control of the Nazi Party, had still to be carried out. To illustrate what 
Gleichschaltung meant in practice it will be best to take the three most 
important examples: the Federal States, the Trade Unions, and the 
political parties. Hitler and Frick had not waited for the passage of the 
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Enabling Act to take steps to bring the governments of the States 
firmly under their control* Hitler had no intention of allowing such a 
conflict between Bavaria and the Reich as he had exploited in 1923 
to develop again, and he knew that since 30 January there had been 
renewed talk of restoring the monarchy, and even of secession, in 
Bavaria. On the evening of 9 March von Epp, with full authority from 
Berlin, carried out a coup d'etat in Munich. The Held Government was 
turned out, and Nazis appointed to all the principal posts* Hitler knew 
all the moves in the Bavarian political game. When the Prime Minister, 
Held, applied to the local Army C.-in-C., General von Leeb, for help 
against tbe Nazis, von Leeb telephoned to Berlin. He immediately 
received orders from Colonel von Reichenau at the Defence Ministry 
to avoid taking any part in internal politics and keep the Army off* the 
streets. The ghost of Lossow had been laid. 

Similar action was taken in the other States. Frick intervened, by 
virtue of the decree of 28 February, to appoint Reich Police Commissars 
in Baden, Wiirttemberg and Saxony. In each case they were Nazis, 
and in each case they used their powers to turn out the Government 
and put in Nazi-controlled ministries. Prussia was already under the 
control of Goering’s rough hand, and the State elections held there on 
5 March produced much the same results as those for the Reichstag. 
On 31 March Hitler and Frick issued a law dissolving the Diets of all 
the other States and ordered them to be re-constituted without fresh 
elections, “according to the number of votes which in the election to 
the German Reichstag were given to the electoral lists within each federal 
State* In this connection seats falling to the Communist Party will not 
be given out.“^ A week later Hitler nominated Reich Governors 
(Reichstatthdlter) in every State, and gave them the power to appoint 
and remove State Governments, to dissolve the Diets, to prepare and 
publish State laws, and to appoint and dismiss State officials*^ All 
eighteen of the new Reich Governors were Nazis, usually the local 
Gauleiters. In Prussia the new law afforded an opportunity to turn out 
Papen, who had hitherto united the offices of Vice-Chancellor and 
Reich Commissioner for Prussia, with Goering as his subordinate. 
Hitler now appointed himself Reichstatthdlter for Prussia and promptly 
delegated his powers to Goering as Prussian Minister-President* Papen 
“asked to be relieved of his post,” and the office of Reich Commissioner 
for Prussia, which had been instituted at the time of Papen’s coup d'itat 
in July, 1932, was abolished. 

1 Law of 31 March, 1933, Article 4, N.D. 2004-PS. 

Law of 7 April, 1933, N.D. 2005-PS* 
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On the first anniversary of Hitler’s accession to power, 30 January, 
1934, a Law for the Reconstruction of the Reich rounded off this work 
of subordinating the federal States to the authority of the central 
Government. The State Diets were abolished; the sovereign powers of 
the States transferred to the Reich; and the Reichstatthalter and State 
Governments placed under the Reich Government.^ This was the 
culmination of a year of Gleichschaltung, in which all representative 
self-government from the level of the States downwards through the 
whole system of local government had been stamped out. Although 
formally the individual States were not abolished, in fact the dual 
system of government, divided between the Reich and the States, which 
both the Bismarckian and the Weimar Constitutions had had to tolerate, 
was swept away. In March, 1934, Hitler defined the position of the 
Reichstatthalter in terms that left no doubt of his intentions. “They are 
not,” he said, “the administrators of the separate States, they execute 
. the Will of the supreme leadership of the Reich ; their commission comes, 
not from the States, but from the Reich. They do not represent the 
States over against the Reich, but the Reich over against the States. . . . 
National Socialism has as its historic task to create the new Reich and 
not to preserve the German States.”^ 

The process of Gleichschaltmg did not stop with the institutions of 
government. If Hitler meant to destroy Marxism in Germany he had 
obviously to break the independent power of the huge German trade- 
union movement, the foundation on which the Social Democratic 
Party rested. In March and April the S.A. broke into and looted the 
offices of many local trade-union branches, but the trade-union leader- 
ship still hoped that they might obtain recognition from the Govern- ’ 
ment: after all, no previous German Government had ever gone so far 
as to touch the unions. They, too, were soon disillusioned. The Nazis 
cleverly camouflaged their intentions by declaring May Day a national 
holiday, and holding an immense workers’ rally in Berlin which was 
addressed by Hitler. On the morning of the next day the trade-union 
offices all over the country were occupied by S.A. and S.S. troopers. 
Many union officials were arrested, beaten and thrown into concen- 
tration camps. AH the unions were then merged into a new German 
Labour Front. “Once the Trade Unions are in our hands,” Goebbels 
commented, “the other parties and organizations will not be able to 
hold out long. ... In a year’s time Germany will be entirely in our 

hands.”3 

1 Law of 30 January, 1934, N.D. 2006-PS. 

® Speech of 22 March, 1934; Baynes: vol. 1, pages 275-6. 

* Goebbels: page 280. 
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Hitler deliberately avoided placing the trade unions under the exist- 
ing N.S.B.O. (National Socialist Factory Cell Organization), which was 
tainted with Socialist ideas and Strasserism. He gave control of the 
Labour Front to Robert Ley, who had been an opponent of Gregor 
Strasser’s as long ago as 1925, and had replaced him as head of the 
Political Organization in December, 1932. In his initial proclama- 
tion Ley declared: “Workers! Your institutions are sacred to us 
National Socialists. I myself am a poor peasant’s son and understand 
poverty, I myself was seven years in one of the biggest industries in 
Germany and I know the exploitation of anonymous capitalism. 
Workers ! I swear to you we will not only keep everything which exists, 
we will build up the protection and rights of the worker even further.”^ 

Hitler gave similar assurances when he addressed the First Congress 
of German Workers on 10 May. This speech^ is well worth comparison 
with liis address to the Industry Club at Dusseldorf a year before, as 
an example of Hitler’s skill in adapting himself to the audience he was 
facing. But the intentions behind Hitler’s talk of honouring labour and 
abolishing the class war were not long concealed. Before the month 
was out a new law ended collective bargaining and appointed Labour 
Trustees, under the Government’s orders, to settle conditions of work.® 

Just as Leipart and Grassmann, the trade-union leaders, had hoped 
to preserve their organization intact by doing everything possible to 
avoid provoking the country’s new rulers, the Social Democrats too 
attempted to carry on loyally for a time, even after the Enabling Act 
had been passed. Their efforts proved equally futile. On 10 May Goering 
“ ordered the occupation of the Party’s buildings and newspaper ofi&ces, 
and the confiscation of the Party’s funds. Some of the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders, like Otto Weis, moved to Prague and set up a centre of 
opposition there; others, like Karl Severing, simply retired into the 
obscurity of private life. As late as 19 June a new Party committee of 
four was elected in Berlin, but three days later Frick put an end to their 
uncertainty by banning the Social Democratic Party as an enemy of 
people and State. Social Democratic representation on any elected or 
other public body, like that of the Communists, was annulled.^ The 
Communists, of course, had been virtually proscribed since the Reich- 
stag Fire, although for tactical reasons they had been allowed to put 
forward a list at the Reichstag election. None of their deputies, however, 

^ Proclamation of the Action Committee for the Protection of German Labour, 
2 May, 1933. N,D. 614-PS. 

® A translation is to be found in Baynes: vol. I, pages 839-64. 

® Law of 19 May, 1933, N.D. 405-PS. * Law of 7 July, 1933, N.D. 2058-PS. 
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had ever been allowed to take his seat, and on 26 May Hitler and 
Frick promulgated a law confiscating the entire assets and property 
of the Party. 

The remaining parties represented a more delicate problem, but this 
did not long delay their disappearance. After the Bavarian People’s 
Party, the ally of the Centre, had seen their offices occupied and their 
leaders arrested on 22 June — on the pretext of a conspiracy with the 
Austrian Christian Socialists— the Party announced its own dissolution 
on 4 July, and was followed by the Centre Party on 5 July. The fact that 
a Catholic Party no longer existed in Germany was accepted by the 
Vatican in the Concordat which it concluded with Hitler’s Government 
this same summer. The Democrats (Staatspartei) and the People’s 
Party, which Stresemann had once led, reduced to mere shadows by 
the success of the Nazis in capturing the middle-class vote, had already 
immolated themselves.^ Not even Hitler’s partners in the coalition, 
the Nationalists, were spared. Hugenberg’s resistance in the Cabinet 
and an angry appeal to the President proved ineffectual. On 21 June 
the police and S. A. occupied the Party’s offices in a number of German 
towns, and a week later the leaders, bowing to the inevitable, dis- 
solved the Party. 

On 14 July the Official Gazette contained the brief announcement: 

“The German Government has enacted the following law, which is 
herewith promulgated: 

Article I: The National Socialist German Workers’ Party constitutes 
the only political Party in Germany. 

Article II: Whoever undertakes to maintain the organizational 
structure of another political Party or to form a new political Party will • 
be punished with penal servitude up to three years or with imprison- 
ment up to three years, if the action is not subject to a greater penalty 
according to other regulations. 

The Reich Chancellor, 

Adolf Hitler, 

The Reich Minister of the Interior, 
Frick, 

The Reich Minister of Justice, 

Dr. Giirtner:'^ 

The Stahlhelm took a little longer to absorb. A first step was Hitler’s 
success in persuading Seldte, the Stahlhelm leader and its representative 
in the Cabinet, to dismiss his second-in-command, Duesterberg, and to 

1 The Democrats announced their dissolution on 28 June, 1933; the People’s Party 
on 4 July. 

“N.D. 1388-A-PS. 
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join the National Socialist Party himself. A succession of uneasy com- 
promises with the S.A., punctuated by fights between the rival private 
armies, raids and arrests of Stahihelm leaders, led to the incorporation of 
the Stahihelm in the S.A. by the end of 1933, and to its formal dissolution 
in November, 1935. 

The remnants of the old Freikorps were ceremonially dissolved at 
Munich on the tenth anniversary of the unsuccessful putsch of 9 
November, 1923. The agitator who had then fled before the shots of the 
Bavarian police, now the Chancellor of Germany, laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the martyrs of the movement with the inscription: “Despite ail, 
you have conquered.” The roll-call of the Freikorps was called one by 
one — the Freikorps of the Baltic, of Silesia and the Ruhr, the Ehrhardt 
Brigade, Oberland, Rossbach, the Hitler Shock Troop and the rest. As 
each answered “Present,” their stained and tattered flags were borne 
forward for the last time, and solemnly laid up in the hall of the Brown 
House under an S.A. guard of honour. It was the closing of a strange 
and sinister page in the post-war history of Germany. Just as the 
ceremony at Potsdam in March had marked the claim of the Nazis to be 
the heirs of the old Prussia, so by the Munich ceremony in November 
they made good their claim to embody the traditions of the Freikorps. 

With the suppression of the parties, the basis of the coalition which 
had brought Hitler into power disappeared. With the passage of the 
Enabling Law the need for it had gone. Hitler had never been under any 
illusion about the intention of Papen and Hindenburg to tie him down; 
but equally, he had never had any doubts of his own ability to sweep 
- away the restrictions with which they attempted to hedge him round. 
“The reactionary forces,” Rauschning reports Hitler saying after the 
Reichstag Fire, “believe they have me on the lead. I know that they hope 
I will achieve my own ruin by mismanagement. But we shall not wait for 
them to act. Our great opportunity lies in acting before they do. We 
have no scruples, no bourgeois hesitations. . . . They regard me as an 
uneducated barbarian. Yes, we are barbarians. We want to be barbar- 
ians. It is an honourable title.”^ 

As so often later in his foreign policy. Hitler resorted to his favourite 
tactic of surprise, of doing just the things no one believed he would dare 
to do, with a bland contempt for convention or tradition. In a few weeks 
he had banned the Communist and Social Democratic parties, dissolved 
the Catholic Centre and the Right-wing Nationalists and taken over the 
Stahihelm and the Trade Unions, six of the most powerful organizations 
^ Hermann Rauschning: Hitler Speaks, pages S6-7. 
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in Germany— and, contrary to all expectations, nothing had happened. 
The strength of these organizations, even of a revolutionary party like 
the Communists, was shown to be a sham. Hitler had scoffed at the 
tradition of making concessions to Bavarian particular! st feeling, and 
with equal success had ridden rough-shod over the rights of the federal 
States. The methods of gangsterism applied to politics, the crude and 
uninhibited use of force in the first, not in the last, resort, produced 
startling results. 

Any opposition in the Cabinet crumpled up before the wave of 
violence which was eliminating all the political landmarks in the German 
scene* Papen, shorn of his power as Reich Commissioner in Prussia, 
was a shrunken figure. Hitler no longer paid attention to the rule that 
the Vice-Chancellor must always be present when he saw the President; 
indeed, he rarely bothered to see the President at all, now that he had 
the power to issue decrees himself. Seldte, the Stahlhelm leader and 
Minister of Labour, was soon persuaded to hand over his organization 
to Hitler and surrender his independence. Hugenberg held out till the 
end of June, but lost his fight to preserve the Nationalist Party, and was 
forced to resign on 29 June. His place as Minister of Economy was 
taken by Dr. Schmitt. As Minister of Food and Agriculture his suc- 
cessor was Darrd, who had already forced the once powerful Land League 
into a union with his own Nazi Agrarpolitischen Apparatus, and turned 
out its Junker president, Graf Kalckreuth, on a framed charge of cor- 
ruption. Immediately after the elections, Goebbels had been brought 
into the Cabinet as head of a new Ministry of Public Enlightenment 
and Propaganda.^ Three days later, after a short conversation with 
Hitler, the President of the Reichsbank, Dr. Luther, suddenly resigned. • 
His place was taken by Dr. Schacht, a former President who had written 
to Hitler in August, 1932, “to assure you of my unchanging sympathy 
— you can always count on me as your reliable assistant.**^ 

Thus by the summer of 1933 Hitler was complete master of a Govern- 
ment in which Papen only remained on sufferance, and which was 
independent alike of Reichstag, President and political allies. All 
Papen’s calculations of January, his assurance that once the Nazi 
Party was harnessed to the State it would be tamed, had proved worth- 
less. For Hiller had grasped a truth which eluded Papen, the political 
dilettante, that the key to power no longer lay in the parliamentary 
and .presidential intrigues by means of which he had got his foot inside 

^ Decree of 13 March, 1933. N.D. 2029'PS. 

® Schacht to Hitler, 29 August, 1932. N.D. EC-457. 
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the door — and by means of which Papen still hoped to bind him — but, 
outside, in the masses of the German people. Papen, deceived by 
Hitler’s tactics of legality, had never grasped that the revolutionary 
character of the Nazi movement would only be revealed after Hitler 
had come to power, and was now astonished and intimidated by the 
forces he had released. 

For it is a mistake to suppose, as Papen did, that because Hitler 
came to power by the backstairs there was no genuine revolutionary 
force in the Nazi Party. The S.A. regarded Hitler’s Chancellorship 
and the election victory of 5 March as the signal for that settling of 
accounts which they had been promised for so long. In the circum- 
stances of Germany between 1930 and 1933, with the long-drawn-out 
economic depression and the accompanying political uncertainty and 
bitterness, the revolutionary impulse of the S.A. was bound to strike 
echoes in a large section of the German people. This wave of revolu- 
tionary excitement which passed across Germany in 1933 took several 
forms. 

Its first and most obvious expression was violence. Violence had 
been common enough in Germany for many months before 1933, but 
the violence of the period between the Reichstag Fire and the end of 
the year was on a different scale from anything that had happened 
before. The Government itself deliberately employed violence and 
intimidation as a method of governing, using such agencies as the 
Gestapo (the Prussian Secret State Police established by Goering), 
and the concentration camps opened at Oranienburg, Dachau, and 
other places. At the same time, the open contempt for justice and order 
^ shown by the State encouraged those impulses of cruelty, envy and 
revenge which are normally suppressed or driven underground in 
society. Men were arrested, beaten and murdered for no more sub- 
stantial reason than to satisfy a private grudge, to secure a man’s job 
or his apartment, and to gratify a taste for sadism. In Berlin and other 
big cities local S.A. gangs established “bunkers” in disused warehouses 
or cellars, to which they carried off anyone to whom they took a dislike, 
either to maltreat them or hold them to ransom. The normal sanctions 
of the police and the courts were withdrawn, and common crime from 
robbery to murder brazenly disguised as “politics.” The only measure 
taken by the Government was to issue amnesties for “penal acts com- 
mitted in the national revolution.” 

This breakdown of law and order, of the ordinary security of every- 
day life, not from any weakness or collapse of authority, but with the 
connivance of the State, was a profound shock to the stability of a 
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society already shaken by the years of depression and mass unemploy- 
ment. Yet violence, if it repelled, also attracted many, especially among 
the younger generation. It was indeed a characteristic part of revolu- 
tionary idealism.! For 1933, like other revolutionary years, produced 
great hopes, a sense of new possibilities, the end of frustration, the 
beginning of action, a feeling of exhilaration and anticipation after 
years of hopelessness. Hitler recognized this mood when he told the 
German people to hold up their heads and rediscover their old pride 
and self-confidence. Germany, united and strong, would end the 
crippling divisions which had held her back, and recover the place 
that was her due in the world. Many people believed this in 1933 and 
thought that a new era had begun. Hitler succeeded in releasing pent- 
up energies in the nation, and in recreating a belief in the future of the 
German people. It is wrong to lay stress only on the element of coercion, 
and to ignore the degree to which Hitler commanded a genuine popular 
support in Germany — so much less, as Mill once remarked, do the 
majority of the people prefer liberty to power. The law introducing 
the plebiscite^ is evidence of the confidence Hitler felt that he could 
carry a majority of the German people with him, once he had come to 
power and broken all organized resistance. To suppose that the huge 
votes which he secured in these plebiscites were solely, or even prin- 
cipally, due to the Gestapo and the concentration camps is to miss 
what Hitler knew so well, the immense attraction to the masses of force 
plus success. 

Side by side with this — ^and yet another expression of the mood of 
1933 in Germany — ^went the familiar and seamy accompaniment of all 
revolutionary upheavals, the rush to clamber on the band wagon and * 
the scramble for jobs and advantages. The Germans invented a word, 
the Mdrzgefallene, for those opportunists who first joined the Party 
in March, 1933, and were eager to secure the favour of the new bosses. 
The purge of the civil service, the closing of the professions to Jews,- 
the creation of new posts in government and local government service, 
in industry and business whetted the appetites of the unsuccessful, the 
ambitious and the envious. Most of the men who now held power in 
Germany, Hitler himself, Goering, Goebbels, and the thousands of 


1 Law of 14 July, 1933. 

® Laws purging the civil service were promulgated on 7 April, 30 June, 20 July, 
1933, removing any ofiSdal of Jewish descent and any who had ever shown Left-wing, 
or even staunchly Republican, sympathies. Admission to the Bar was regulated 
by a law of 7 April. All journalistic, musical, theatrical and radio work was brought 
under the control of Goebbels by the establishment of a Reich Chamber of Culture 
(22 September), and the journalistic profession was purged by a special law of 4 
October. 
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Nazis who had become mayors of cities, Reichstag or Landtag deputies, 
government officials, heads of departments, chairmen of committees 
and directors on company boards, belonged to one or other of these 
classes. The Altkdmpfer, the Old Fighters, and many who claimed 
without justification to be Party members of long standing, now crowded 
their ante-chambers, clamouring for jobs. Rauschning relates how one 
man, who asked him for a job in Danzig, shouted at him: “I won’t 
get down again. Perhaps you can wait. You’re not sitting on a bed of 
glowing coals. No job, man, no jobl I’ll stay on top no matter what 
it costs me. We can’t get on top twice running.”^ The six million un- 
employed in Germany, who had not disappeared overnight when 
Hitler came to power, represented a revolutionary pressure that was 
not easily to be dammed. 

It was by harnessing these forces of discontent and revolt that Hitler 
had created the Nazi movement, and as late as the middle of June, 
1933, he was still prepared to tell a gathering of Nazi leaders in Berlin: 
“The law of the National Socialist Revolution has not yet run its 
course. Its dynamic force still dominates development in Germany 
today, a development which presses forward irresistibly to a complete 
remodelling of German life.” A new political leadership had to be 
established; it was the job of the National Socialist movement to pro- 
vide this new ruling class. “Just as a magnet draws from a composite 
mass only the steel chips, so should a movement directed exclusively 
towards political struggle drav/ to itself only those natures which are 
called to political leadership. . . . The German Revolution will not 
be complete until the whole German people has been fashioned anew, 
" until it has been organized anew and has been reconstructed,”^ 

Hitler used the same language to the S.A. At Kiel on 7 May he told 
them: “You have been till now the Guard of the National Revolution; 
you have carried this Revolution to victory; with your name it will 
be associated for all time. You must be the guarantors of the victorious 
completion of this Revolution, and it will be victoriously completed 
only if through your school a new German people is educated.”^ 

In the early summer of 1933 it seemed probable that this revolu- 
tionary wave, with its curious compound of genuine radicalism and 
job-seeking, would not exhaust itself until every single institution in 
Germany had been remodelled and brought under Nazi control. 

But there was a point beyond which this process could not go with- 

^ Hermann Rauschning: Hitler Speaks, page 103. 

® Speech of 14 June, to the Fuehrertagwig; Baynes: vol. I, pages 223 and 481-3. 

® Speech of 7 May, at Kiel; Baynes: vol. I, page 181. 
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out seriously endangering the efficiency of the State and of the German 
economy. This was a threat to which Hitler, who was now the head 
of the Government as well as the leader of a Party, could not remain 
indifferent. The two dangers to which he had to pay particular attention 
were the disruption of the economic organization of the country, and 
attempts to interfere with the inviolability of the Army. 

Hitler’s arrival in power had been accompanied by a recrudescence 
of Nazi attacks upon the big capitalists. Otto Wagener, the head of 
the Party's Economic Section in the Brown House, attempted to secure 
control of the employers' associations which had combined to form 
the Reich Corporation (Reiclwand) of German Industry. Dr. Adrian 
von Rentein, the leader of the Combat League of Middle-Class Tiades- 
people, established himself as president of the German Industrial and 
Trade Committee (the union of German Chambers of Commerce), 
and declared that the Chambers of Commerce would be the corner- 
stone in the new Nazi edifice of Reich Corporations. The hostility of 
the small shopkeepers, whom Rentein represented, was especially 
directed against the department stores and co-operatives. Walther 
Darre, the new Minister of Agriculture, demanded a drastic cut in 
the capital value of agrarian debts and the reduction of the rate of 
interest to two per cent. Men like Gottfried Feder believed that the time 
had come to put into practice the economic clauses of the Party’s original 
programme, with its sweeping proposals for nationalization, profit- 
sharing, the abolition of unearned incomes and “the abolition of the 
tliraldom of interest.” (Points 13, 14 and 11.) 

Hitler had never been a Socialist; he was indifferent to economic 
questions. What he saw, however, was that radical economic experi- 
ments at such a time would throw the German economy into a state of 
confusion, and would prejudice, if not destroy, the chances of co- 
operation with industry and business to end the Depression and bring 
down the unemployment figures. Such an argument, an argument 
which directly touched his own power, took precedence over the eco- 
nomic panaceas peddled by Feder, or the importunate desires of those 
who believed, as Hitler told Rauschning, that Socialism meant their 
chance to share in the spoils. Hitler made his changed attitude per- 
fectly clear in the course of July. 

To the ReicJistatthdlter, gathered in the Reich Chancellery on 6 July, 
Hitler now said bluntly: 

The revolution is not a permanent state of affairs, and it must not be 
allowed to develop into such a state. The stream of revolution released must 
be guided into the safe channel of evolution. . . . We must therefore not 
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dismiss a business man if he is a good business man, even if he is not yet a 
National Socialist; and especially not if the National Socialist who is to 
take his place knows nothing about business. In business, ability must 
be the only authoritative standard, . . . 

History will not judge us [Hitler continued] according to whether we have 
removed and imprisoned the largest number of economists, but according 
to whether we have succeeded in providing work. . . . The ideas of the 
programme do not oblige us to act like fools and upset everything, but to 
realize our trains of thought wisely and carefully. In the long run our political 
power will be all the more secure, the more we succeed in underpinning it 
economically. The Reichstatthdlter must therefore see to it that no organ- 
izations or Party offices assume the functions of government, dismiss indi- 
viduals and make appointments to offices, to do which the Reich Govern- 
ment alone — and in regard to business the Reich Minister of Economics — 
is competent.^ 

A week later Hitler summoned the gauleiters to Berlin and made 
the same point to them: “Political power we had to conquer rapidly and 
with one blow; in the economic sphere other principles of development 
must determine our action. Here progress must be made step by step 
without any radical breaking up of existing conditions which would 
endanger the foundations of our own life. . . 

At the end of June when Hitler replaced Hugenberg as Minister of 
Economy and Trade he chose as his successor Dr. Schmitt, director- 
general of the largest insurance company in Germany, the Allianz. 
Schmitt, like Schacht at the Reichsbank, was wholly opposed to the 
plans of economic cranks like Feder, who was only made an Under- 
secretary. Wagener was dismissed and his place taken by the “reliable” 
* Wilhelm Keppler, who now became the Fuehrer’s Deputy for Economic 
Questions. Krupp von Bohlen remained as president of the Reich 
Corporation of German Industry, and Thyssen became chairman of 
the two powerful Rhineland groups, the Langnamvereiri^ and the 
North-western Employers’ Association. The Combat League of Middle- 
class Tradespeople was dissolved in August: on 7 July, Hess, the deputy 
leader of the Party, had issued a statement forbidding members of 
the Party to take any action against department stores and similar 
undertakings. Darr6, it is true, remained as Minister of Agriculture, 
but no more was heard of his demand to reduce the rate of interest on 
rural debts to two per cent. Finally, Schmitt let it be known that there 

^ Hitler's speech to the Reichstatthdlter, 6 July, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, pages 865-6. 

Hitler’s speech to the Gauleiters, 13 July, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, pages 484-5 and 
867-8. 

® Literally, The Long Name Union, a popular abbreviation of the Association 
for the Preservation of Economic Interests in the Rhineland and Westphalia. 
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would be no further experiments in the corporate development of the 
national economy, and Hess banned such talk in the Party on pain of 
disciplinary measures. 

July, 1933, in fact marked a turning point in the development of the 
revolution. At the end of June, about the time that the crisis over 
economic policy came to a head, Hitler had been summoned to Neudeck 
to receive a remonstrance from the President on the turmoil caused by 
the Nazi “German Christians” in the Protestant Churches. On his 
return to Berlin he knocked the Church leaders’ heads together and 
enforced a compromise for the sake of ecclesiastical peace. In a speech 
which he delivered a few days later at Leipzig he spoke of the ending 
of the second phase of the battle for Germany: “We could with a single 
revolutionary onrush frame our attack to win power in the State; now 
before us lies the next phase of our struggle. . . . The great fighting 
movement of the German people enters on a new stagc.”^ The task 
of this new phase Hitler described as “educating the millions who do 
not yet in their hearts belong to us.” 

Hitler’s own wish to bring the revolution to an end, for the time being 
at least, and to consolidate its gains, is plain enough. To quote another 
sentence of his speech to the Reichstatthdlter on 6 July : “Many more 
revolutions have been successful at the outset than have, when once 
successful, been arrested and brought to a standstill at the right 
moment.”^ 

Hitler, however, was far from convincing all his followers of the 
necessity of his new policy. Once again opposition found its strongest 
expression in the S.A. Its leader was Ernst Roehm, the S.A. Chief of 
Staff, who spoke in the name of the hundreds of thousands of embittered 
Nazis who had been left out in the cold, and wanted no end to the revolu- 
tion until they too had been provided for. At the beginning of August 
Goering, in line with the change of policy, announced the dismissal of 
the S.A. and S.S. auxiliary police; they were no longer needed. On 
6 August, before a parade of eighty thousand S.A. men on the Tempel- 
hof Field outside Berlin, Roehm gave his answer: “Anyone who thinks 
that the tasks of the S.A. have been accomplished will have to get used 
to the idea that we are here and intend to stay here, come what 
may.”^ 

From the summer of 1933 to the summer of 1934 this quarrel over 

^ Hitler’s speech at Leipzig, 16 July, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, page 638, 

® Ibid., vol. I, page 865. 

® Quoted by Benoist-M6chin: page 549; and by Konrad Heiden: Der Fuehrer, 
page 564. 
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the Second Revolution was to form the dominant issue in German 
politics. 


IV 

Throughout the autumn of 1933 and the spring of 1934 for the next 
nine months demands to renew and extend the Revolution grew louder 
and more menacing. Roehm, Goebbels and many of the S.A. leaders 
made open attacks on Reaktion, that comprehensive word which covered 
everyone the S.A. disliked, from capitalists and Junkers, Conservative 
politicians and stiff-necked generals, to the respectable bourgeois citizen 
with a job and the civil service bureaucrats. The S.A. looked back 
nostalgically to the spring of the previous year, when the gates to the 
Promised Land had been flung open, and Germany had appeared to be 
theirs to loot and lord it over as they pleased. Then an ofiicial job, a 
Mercedes and an expenses account had appeared to be within the reach of 
every S.A. sub-leader. Now, they grumbled, the Nazis had gone respect- 
able, and many who had secured a Party card only the day before were 
allowed to continue with their jobs while deserving Altkaempfer were 
left out on the streets. In characteristically elegant language the S.A. 
began to talk of clearing out the pig-sty, and driving a few of the greedy 
swine away from the troughs. 

While the S.A., which was a genuine mass movement with strong 
radical and anti-capitalist leanings, became restive, and attracted to it 
all those dissatisfied elements who sought to perpetuate the revolution, 
Roehm and the S.A, leadership became involved in a quarrel with the 
Army. It was the old issue which Roehm had fought over with Hitler 
in the 1920s. On this subject Hitler’s views had never wavered: he was 
as strongly opposed as ever to Roehm’s inveterate desire to turn the 
S.A. into soldiers and to remodel the Army. 

There were particularly strong reasons why Hitler wished to avoid 
alienating the Army leaders at this time. The willingness of the Army 
to see Hitler become Chancellor, the benevolent neutrality of the Army 
during the months following 30 January, in which he successfully 
crushed all resistance and arrogated more and more power to himself— 
these were decisive factors in the establishment of the Nazi regime, 
just as the Army’s repudiation of Hitler in 1923 had been decisive for 
his failure. The steps by which Hitler made sure of the Army’s friendly 
attitude and the terms of the agreement which he made with the Army 
are unfortunately not yet known to us. Two points, however, are tolerably 
clear: first, that the key figure was General Werner von Blomberg, 
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who had been hastily summoned home from Geneva to take the post 
of Minister of Defence in Hitler’s Cabinet; and second, that the terms 
of the deal between Hitler and the Army included the promise to relieve 
the Army from the anxiety of being forced to intervene in a civil war, 
thus allowing it to preserve intact its traditions and its independent 
position in the State. 

The Army remained loyal to its bargain, and Hitler’s relations with 
Blomberg became closer as he began to take the first steps in rebuilding 
the military power of Germany. Hitler was dependent upon the generals 
for the technical skill necessary to plan and carry out German re- 
armament. Looking ahead to the time when the aged President must 
die, he recognized the importance of having the Army again on his 
side, if he was to secure the succession to Hindenburg for himself. For 
both reasons. Hitler was anxious that nothing should disturb the con- 
fidence of the Army leaders in the new regime. 

Roehm took a different view. By the end of 1933 the S.A. numbered 
between two and three million men, and Roehm stood at the head 
of an army more than ten or twenty times the size of the regular Reich- 
swehr. The S.A. leaders, ambitious and hungry for power, saw in their 
organization the revolutionary army which should provide the military 
power of the New Germany. Most of the S.A. leaders had come through 
the rough school of the Freikorps; they were contemptuous of the rigid 
military hierarchy of the professional Army, and resentful at the way 
they were treated by the Officer Corps. Like the gangsters they were, 
they were envious and avid for the prestige, the power and the pickings 
they would acquire by supplanting the generals. Their motives were ^ 
as crude as their manners, but undeniably men like Roehm and Heines 
were tough, possessed ability and commanded powerful forces. To 
Rauschning, Roehm grumbled: “The basis (of the new army) must be 
revolutionary. You can’t inflate it afterwards. You only get the oppor- 
tunity once to make something big that’ll help us to lift the world off 
its hinges. But Hitler puts me off with fair words. ... He wants to inherit 
an army all ready and complete. He’s going to let the ‘experts’ file away 
at it. When I hear that word, I’m ready to explode. Afterwards he’lf 
make National Socialists of them, he says. But first he leaves them to 
the Prussian generals. I don’t know where he’s going to get his revolu- 
tionary spirit from. They’re the same old clods, and they’ll certainly 
lose the next war.”^ 

In the long run Hitler was to treat the German generals just as roughly 

conversation with Roehm at Kempinski's in Berlin, in 1933; Rauschning: 
Hitler Speaks^ pages 154-6. 
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as Roehm would have done, but in 1933-1934 he needed their support, 
and was not prepared to let Roehm and the S.A. spoil his plans. On 
their side, the generals were adamant in their refusal to accept the S.A. 
on an equal footing with the Army, and determined to maintain the 
Army’s privileged position in the State. Here was one institution which 
they were resolved should not be Nazified, and Roehm’s pretensions 
were rejected with contempt. 

In a number of speeches in the latter half of 1933, Hitler went out 
of his way to reassure the generals that he remained loyal to his com- 
pact with them. On 1 July, addressing his S.A. leaders at Bad Reichen- 
hall, he declared: “This army of the political soldiers of the German 
Revolution has no wish to take the place of our Army or to enter into 
competition with it.” 

On 19 August at Bad Godesberg he repeated: “The relation of the 
S.A. to the Army must be the same as that of the political leadership 
to the Anny.”^ On 23 September, after recognizing the debt the move- 
ment owed to the Army at the time he became Chancellor he added: 
“We can assure the Army that we shall never forget this, that we see in 
them the bearers of the tradition of our glorious old Army, and that with 
all our heart and all our powers we will support the spirit of this 
Army,”^ 

But the problem of the S.A. remained. If it was not to be incorporated 
into the Army, as Roehm wanted, what was to become of it? The S.A. 
was the embarrassing legacy of the years of struggle. In it were collected 
, the “old fighters” who had been useful enough for street brawling, but 
for whom the Party had no further use when it came to power and took 
over the State; the disillusioned radicals, resentful at Hitler’s com- 
promise with existing institutions; the ambitious, who had failed to get 
the jobs they wanted, and the unsuccessful, who had no jobs at all. As 
the revolutionary impetus slackened and more normal conditions began 
to return, the S.A., conscious of the unpopularity which their excesses 
had won for them, began to feel themselves no longer wanted. In a 
speech to fifteen thousand S.A. officials in the Berlin Sportpalast 
in November, 1933, Roehm gave expression to this mood of frustration 
in a violent attack on the “reactionaries,” the respectable civil servants, 
the business men and the army officers, on whom Hitler now relied for 
co-operation. “One often hears voices from the bourgeois camp to the 
effect that the S.A. have lost any reason for existence,” he declared. 

^ Both quotations from Baynes: vol. I, page 554. 

^ Hitler’s speech on Stahlhelm Day, 23 September, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, page 556. 
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But he would tell these gentlemen that the old bureaucratic spirit must 
still be changed *‘in a gentle, or if need be, in an ungentle manner.*’^ 
Roehm’s attack was greeted with loud applause. 

Thus the particular issue of the relations between the S.A. and the 
Army became part of a much bigger problem. It became a test case in- 
volving the whole question of the so-called Second Revolution — the 
point at which the revolution was to be halted — and the classic problem 
of all revolutionary leaders once they have come to power, the liquida- 
tion of the Party’s disreputable past. 

Hitler first attempted to solve this problem by conciliation and com- 
promise, a policy to which he clung in the face of growing difficulties, 
up to June, 1934. A Law to Secure the Unity of Party and State, pro- 
mulgated on 1 December, made both Roehm as Chief of Staff of the 
S.A., and Hess, the deputy leader of the Party, members of the Reich 
Cabinet. So far as Roehm was concerned, this repaired an omission 
which had long been a grievance with the S.A. 

At the beginning of the New Year Hitler addressed a letter to Roehm 
of unusual friendliness, employing throughout the intimate form of 
the second person singular: 

My dear Chief of Staff, 

The fight of the National Socialist movement and the National Socialist 
Revolution were rendered possible for me by the consistent suppression of 
the Red Terror by the S.A. If the Army has to guarantee the protection of 
the nation against the world beyond our frontiers, the task of the S.A. 
is to secure the victory of the National Socialist Revolution and the existence 
of the National Socialist State and the community of our people in the • 
domestic sphere. When I summoned you to your present position, my dear 
Chief of Staff, the S.A. was passing through a sej ious crisis. It is primarily 
due to your services if after a few years this political instrument could 
develop that force which enabled me to face the final struggle for power 
and to succeed in laying low the Marxist opponent. 

At the close of the year of the National Socialist Revolution, therefore, 

I feel compelled to thank you, my dear Ernst Roehm, for the imperishable 
services which you have rendered to the National Socialist movement and 
the German people, and to assure you how Very grateful I am to Fate 
that I am able to call such men as you my friends and fellow combatants. 

In true friendship and grateful regard. 

Your Adolf Hitler.® 


^ Quoted by Heiden : Der Fuehrer, page 573. 

® jftiblished in the Volkischer Beobachter on 2 January, 1934, and translated in 
Baynes: vol. I, page 289. 
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With Roehm and Hess in the Cabinet more attention was now paid to 
the needs and grievances of the “old fighters,’* and the end of the first 
year of Hitler’s Chancellorship was signalized by a law passed in 
February, 1934, “Concerning Provision for the Fighters of the National 
Movement.” Members of the Party or S.A. who had suffered sickness 
or injury in the political struggle for the national movement were to 
receive pensions or payments from the State in the same way as those 
injured in the First World War. 

Roehm, however, was not to be silenced by such sops. In February 
he proposed in the Cabinet that the S.A. should be used as the basis 
for the expansion of the Army, and that a single Minister should be 
appointed to take charge of the Armed Forces of the State, together 
with all para-military and veterans’ organizations. The obvious can- 
didate for such a post was Roehm himself. This was to touch the Army 
on its most tender spot. Hindenburg had only agreed to Hitler’s Chan- 
cellorship on the express condition that he, and not Hitler, should 
appoint the Minister of Defence, and the Army would never agree to 
a Nazi, least of all to Roehm, in such a position. The Army High Com- 
mand presented a unanimous opposition to such a proposal and 
appealed to the President, as the guardian of the Army’s traditions, 
to put a stop to Roehm’s attempted interference. 

Hitler declined to take Roehm’s side in the dispute, and the plan 
was allowed to drop for the moment. When Mr. Eden, then Lord Privy 
Seal, visited Berlin on 21 February, Hitler was prepared privately to 
offer a reduction of the S.A. by two-thirds, and to permit a scheme of 
supervision to see that the remainder neither possessed arms nor were 
^ given military training. These proposals were renewed in April. Not 
only were they a clever piece of diplomatic bargaining on Hitler’s part, 
but they provide an illuminating sidelight on the direction in which 
he was moving. For, although temporarily checked, Roehm kept up 
his pressure on the Army, and relations between himself and General 
yon Blomberg, the Minister of Defence, grew strained. Among the 
captured German documents is a letter of Blomberg’s dated 2 March, 
1934, in which he drew Hitler’s attention to the recruitment and arming 
of special S.A. Staff Guards. “This would amount to six to eight thou- 
sand S.A. men permanently armed with rifles and machine-guns in the 
area of the VI Military District H.Q. alone.”^ It is evident that each side 
in the dispute was taking every opportunity to score off the other. 

At the end of March, Hitler indignantly — almost too indignantly — 
repudiated the suggestion of an Associated Press Correspondent that 
^ N.D. D-951, with Roehm’s reply. 
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there were divisions in the Party leadership. A few days later, however, 
the situation was transformed for Hitler when he and von Blomberg were 
secretly informed that President Hindenburg could not be expected to 
live very much longer. Within a matter of months, perhaps of weeks, 
the question of the succession would have to be settled. 


V 

It had long been the hope of conservative circles that Hindenburg’s 
death would be followed by a restoration of the monarchy, and this 
was the President’s own wish, expressed in the Political Testament 
which he signed secretly on 1 1 May, 1934. Although he had at one time 
found it politic to talk in vague terms of an ultimate restoration, Hitler 
never seriously entertained the project, and in his Reichstag speech of 
30 January, 1934, he declared the times to be inopportune for such a 
proposal. He was equally opposed to a perpetuation of the existing 
situation. So long as the independent position of the President existed 
alongside his own, so long as the President was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces and so long as the oath of allegiance was taken 
to the President and not to himself, Hitler's power was something less 
than absolute. While the old Field-Marshal remained alive Hitler had 
to accept this limitation, but he was determined that when Hindenburg 
died he and no one else should succeed to the President’s position. It 
was to Adolf Hitler, and not to a possible rival, that the Armed Forces 
should take the new oath of allegiance. The first and most important 
step was to make sure of the Army, whose leaders, in the tradition of 
General von Seeckt, claimed to represent the permanent interests of 
the nation independently of the rise and fall of governments and parties. 
This was a claim which it was virtually certain Hitler would sooner or 
later challenge; but he was content to bide his time and negotiate for 
the Army’s support on the generals’ own terms. 

In the second week of April an opportunity presented itself. On 
1 1 April Hitler left Kiel on the cruiser Deutschland to take part in naval 
manoeuvres. He was accompanied by General von Blomberg, the Minis- 
ter of Defence; Colonel General Freiherr von Fritsch, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the German Army, and Admiral Raeder, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the German Navy. It is believed to have been during the 
course of this short voyage that Hitler came to terms with the generals: 
the succession for himself, in return for the suppression of Roehm’s 
plans and the continued inviolability of the Array’s position as the sole 
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armed force in the State. On his return from East Prussia Hitler quietly 
renewed his offer to the British and French Governments to reduce 
the S. A. On the Army side, a conference of senior ofl&cers under Fritsch’s 
chairmanship which met at Bad Nauheim on 16 May, to discuss the 
question of the succession, endorsed Blomberg’s decision in favour of 
Hitler after — but only after — ^the terms of the Deutschland Pact had 
been communicated to them. 

The news of Hitler’s offer to cut down the numbers of the S.A., which 
leaked out and was published in Prague, sharpened the conflict between 
Roehm and the Army. Roehm had powerful enemies inside the Party 
as well as in the Army. Goering, who had been made a general by 
Hindenburg to his great delight at the end of August, 1933, once in 
power gravitated naturally towards the side of privilege and authority, 
and was on the worst of terms with the Chief of StaflT of the S.A. He 
began to collect a powerful police force “for special service,” which he 
kept ready under his own hand at the Lichterfelde Cadet School near 
Berlin. On 1 April, 1934, Himmler, already head of the Bavarian police 
and Reichsfuehrer of the black-shirted S.S., was unexpectedly appointed 
by Goering as head of the Prussian Gestapo. With the help of Reinhard 
Heydrich, Himmler was engaged in building up a police empire within 
the Nazi State, and it appears likely that Goering surrendered his 
authority over the Gestapo with an ill grace. But Goering found in 
Himmler an ally against a common enemy, for the first obstacle Himmler 
sought to remove from his path was Ernst Roehm. Himmler and his 
S.S. were still a part of the S.A. and subordinate to Roehm’s command, 
although the rivalry between the S.A. and S.S. was bitter, and Roehm’s 
relationship with Himmler could hardly have been less cordial. When 
the time came the S.S. corps d'elite provided the fitring-squads for the 
liquidation of the S.A. leaders, while Himmler — far more than the 
generals — was the ultimate beneficiary of the humbling of the rival S.A. 
Hess, Bormann and Major Buch (the chairman of the Uschla) were 
meanwhile diligent in collecting complaints and scandals — and there 
were plenty — about Roehm and the other S.A. leaders. 

Roehm’s only friends in the Party leadership were Goebbels and— ■ 
paradoxically enough — the man who had him murdered. Hitler. 
Goebbels was by temperament a radical and more attracted by the 
talk of a Second Revolution than by the idea of any compromise with 
the Reaktion, which he continued to attack in his speeches and articles. 

It was Goebbels who still kept in touch with Roehm and maintained 
a link between the Chief of Staff and Hitler until the middle of June. 
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Only at the last moment did the Minister of Propaganda come over to 
the other side and turn against Roehm, in the same way that he had 
betrayed Strasser in 1926. As for Hitler, whatever view is taken of the 
conflict which was going on in his mind it is clear that it was not until 
the latter part of June that he was persuaded to move against Roehm 
and the S.A., as Goering and Himmler had been urging him to do for 
some time past. 

Roehm’s strength lay in his S.A. troops, and his closest associates 
were all prominent S.A. leaders. But Roehm himself and other S.A* 
leaders, like the brutal and corrupt Heines, had acquired a bad reputa- 
tion for the disorder, luxury and perversion of their way of living. 
Although it suited Hitler and Roehm’s enemies to play this up after his 
murder,^ there is no doubt that it had seriously w^eakened Roehm’s 
position, even if there were few among the other Nazi leaders who were 
well placed to cast reproaches. By the middle of May, Roehm so far 
recognized that the S.A. were on the defensive as to send out an order 
dated 16 May, instructing his local leaders to keep a record of all com- 
plaints and attacks directed against the S.A.^ 

The history of the following weeks can only be reconstructed with 
difficulty. The outlines of the situation are clear enough, but the parts 
played by individuals, by Goebbels and by Strasser, for instance; the 
intentions of the two principal actors, Hitler and Roehm; whether 
there ever was a conspiracy, and if so who was involved in it— all these 
represent questions to which more than one answer can be given. The 
official accounts fail to cover all the known facts and involve obvious 
contradictions, while the accounts compiled from the evidence of men 
who survived and from hearsay necessarily contain much that is un- 
verifiable, even where it rings true. Unfortunately, the documentary 
material captured in Germany at the end of the Second World War 
and so far published has yielded virtually nothing: perhaps this was 
one of the episodes in the history of the Third Reich of which no records 
were allowed to remain. 

The situation with which Hitler had to deal was produced by the 
intersection of three problems, the problems of the Second Revolution, 

^ In Hitler’s Order of the Day to the S.A. after Roehm’s execution he made great 
play with such charges as luxurious staff-headquarters, costly banquets, expensive 
limousines, the misuse of official funds, sexual perversion and moral corruption, 
Cf. also his apologia before the Reichstag, 13 July, 1933, printed in Baynes: vol. J, 
pages 290*328, 

® Printed in Weissbuch Uber die Erschiessungen des 30 JimU 1934 (Canrefour, Paris, 
1934), pages 57-8. This is a report produced by German emigres y including a number 
who escaped at the time of the purge. 
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of the S.A. and the Army, and of the succession to President von Hin- 
denburg. Neither the first nor the second of these was new, and Hitler’s 
instinct was to attempt to ride out the crisis and avoid making an out- 
right decision in favour of either side. It was the third problem, that of 
the succession, which introduced a note of urgency by making Hitler’s 
own position vulnerable. 

If Hitler was to secure their support for his succession to the Pre- 
sidency, the Army and the conservative interests with which the Army 
leadership was identified were determined to exact in return the removal 
of the S.A. threat to take over the Army and renew the revolution. The 
only alternative to accepting their terms was that urged by Roehm— - 
for Hitler himself to take the lead in renewing the revolution and, 
relying on the S.A., to destroy any opposition by force. But this was a 
course which would create more problems than it would remove. It 
would mean the risk of open conflict with the Army, avoidance of which 
had been a guiding principle with Hitler ever since the fiasco of 1923; 
it would divide and weaken the nation, wreck the chances of economic 
recovery and possibly produce international complications, even the 
threat of foreign intervention. 

For weeks these were the considerations which Hitler weighed in 
his mind. Driven at last to decide, he chose to stand by his agreement 
with the Army and repudiate the revolution, but for as long as possible 
he sought to avoid a decision. When he had made it, he disguised it as 
action foiced on him not by pressure from the Right, but by disloyalty 
and conspiracy on the Left. 

On 4 June Hitler sent for Roehm and had a conversation with him 
which lasted for five hours. According to Hitler’s later account of this 
talk, he warned Roehm against any attempt to start a Second Revolution 
— “I implored him for the last time to oppose this madness of his own 
accord, to use his authority to stop a development which in any event 
could only end in a catastrophe.”^ At the same time as he assured Roehm 
that he had no intention of dissolving the S.A., Hitler reproached him 
with the scandal created by his own behaviour and that of his closest 
associates in the S.A. leadership. What else was said is not known, but 
it would be surprising if Hitler did not mention the succession to Hin- 
denburg and the difiiculties which Roehm was creating for him by 
antagonizing the Army. It would be equally surprising if Roehm did 
not attempt to win Hitler over to his view of the future of the S.A, as 
the core of a new army. Whatever was said between the two men, a day 

1 Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag, 13 July, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, page 316. 
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or two later Hitler ordered the SA. to go on leave for the month of 
July, returning to duty on 1 August, while Rochm announced on 7 June 
that he himself was about to take a period of sick leave. During their 
leave the S.A. were forbidden to wear their uniforms or to take part 
in any demonstrations or exercises. This was evidently Hitler’s way of 
relieving the tension and freeing himself temporarily of the embar- 
rassment of his more impetuous followers. Lest there should be any mis- 
understanding, however, Roehm issued his own communique to the S.A. 
I expect, then, on 1 August that the S.A., fully rested and strengthened, will 
stand ready to serve the honourable tasks which People and Fatherland may 
expect from them. If the foes of the S.A. are nursing the hope that the 
S.A. will not return from their leave, or that a part only will return, we are 
ready to let them enjoy this hope for a short time. At the hour and in the 
form which appears to be necessary they will receive the fitting answer. The 
S.A. is, and remains, Germany’s destiny,^ 

Roehm’s statement certainly suggests that Hitler had failed to per- 
suade him to moderate his attitude, but Roehm left Berlin in the belief 
that no decision would be taken in the near future. Hitler indeed agreed 
to attend a conference of S.A. leaders to discuss the future of the 
movement at Wiessee, near Munich, on 30 June. It was a rendezvous 
which Hitler did not fail to keep. 

What then happened between 8 June and 30 June? 

Hitler gave his version in his speech of 13 July. According to this, 
Roehm through the agency of a certain Herr von A. (identified as 
Werner von Alvensleben) had renewed his old relations with General 
von Schleicher. The two men, according to Hitler, agreed on a con- 
crete programme: 

“1. The present regime in Germany could not be supported. 

“2. Above all the Army and all national associations must be 
united in a single band. 

“3. The only man who could be considered for such a position was 
the Chief of Stafif, Roehm. 

“4. Herr von Papen must be removed, and Schleicher himself 
would be ready to take the position of Vice-Chancellor, and in 
addition further important changes must be made in the Reich 
Cabinet.”^ 

Since Roehm was not sure that Hitler would agree to such a pro- 
gramme — and it appears that it was still proposed to retain Hitler as 
Chancellor — ^he made preparations to carry out his plan by a coup^ the 
main role in which was to be played by the S.A. Staff Guards, to which, 
^Frankfurter Zeituns^ 10 June, 1934; translated by Baynes: vol. 1, page 2S7, 
*Ibid., page 311. 
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as we have already seen, Blomberg'had drawn Hitler’s attention. To 
complete the conspiracy, Hitler continued, Schleicher and General 
von Bredow got in touch with “a foreign Power” (later identified as 
France). At the same time Gregor Strasser, who had retired into private 
life after Hitler’s Chancellorship, was brought into the plot. 

After his talk with Hitler on 4 June, Roehm — still according to 
Hitler’s version — ^pressed on with plans to capture the Government 
quarter in Berlin and take Hitler captive, hoping to use his authority to 
call out the S.A. and paralyse the other forces in the State. The action 
taken at the end of June was directed. Hitler claimed, to forestalling 
Roehm’s putsch which was about to be staged in a matter of hours. 

Part of this story can with some certainty be rejected as untrue from 
the beginning. If Roehm was preparing to make a putsch, his plans 
were certainly not ready to be put into operation at the end of June. 
All the evidence shows that the S.A. leaders were taken completely 
by surprise. On the very day he was supposed to be storming the Chan- 
cellery in Berlin, Roehm was seized in bed at the hotel in Wiessee where 
he was taking a cure and awaiting Hitler’s arrival for the conference 
they had arranged. Most of the other S.A. leaders were either on their 
way to Wiessee or had actually arrived. Karl Ernst, the S.A. leader in 
Berlin (whom Hitler represented as one of the most important figures 
in the plot), was taken prisoner at Bremen, where he was about to leave 
by boat for a honeymoon in Madeira. The whole story of an imminent 
coup d'etat was a lie, either invented later by Hitler as a pretext for his 
own action, or possibly made use of at the time by Goering and Himml er 
to deceive Hitler and force him to move against Roehm. Frick, the 
Minister of the Interior, testified after the war that it was Himmler 
who convinced Hitler that Roehm meant to start a putsch?- Indeed, 
the view that Hitler genuinely, although mistakenly, believed that he 
had to deal with a conspiracy would fit very well with his own behaviour 
at the time. So great was Hitler’s capacity for self-dramatization and 
duplicity, however, and so convenient the pretext, that it would be 
wiser, on the evidence we have, to keep an open mind. 

By the time he came to make his Reichstag speech even Hitler seems 
to have realized that there was precious little substance in his accusation 
of intrigues with a foreign Power.^ Whatever contacts Schleicher or 

^ Frick’s Affidavit, 19 November, 1945. N.D. 2950-PS. 

* Cf. the remark in his speech that the meeting of Schleicher and Roehm with a 
foreign diplomat under suspicious circumstances deserved punishment with death 
‘‘even if it should prove that at a consultation which was thus kept secret from me 
they talked of nothing save the weather, old coins and like topics.” Baynes: vol. 
I, pages 323-4. 
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Roehm had with the French Ambassador, or any other foreign represen- 
tative, appear to have been entirely casual, and the German Foreign 
Ministry later presented a note to the Quai d’Orsay in Paris officially 
stating that any suspicions directed against the French Ambassador in 
Berlin were wholly without foundation.^ 

Stripped of its mysterious foreign complications and its melodramatic 
denouement in an S.A. march on Berlin at the end of June, there remains 
the double charge that Roehm discussed with Schleicher — ^possibly 
also with Strasser — the programme outlined by Hitler, and that there 
was talk in the S.A. leadership of forcing Hitler to take the lead in a 
revolutionary settlement, which would include the establishment of 
the S.A. as the nucleus of the new German Army. Neither charge is 
implausible. Roehm certainly had such ambitions for his S.A. and made 
no secret of them. He had been in close relations with Schleicher before 
30 January, 1933 — ^so had Gregor Strasser, who was to have been 
Schleicher’s Vice-Chancellor. Schleicher was an able, ambitious and 
unscrupulous intriguer. At one time he had thought of incorporating 
the S.A. as a reserve for the Army; and he had plenty of reason for 
seeking to revenge himself on Papen, as well as on Blomberg and the 
other generals who had accepted his dismissal in January, 1933, with- 
out protest. But this remains speculation, and the one fact that is estab- 
lished, namely, that Schleicher and Strasser were both shot in the same 
purge as Roehm, is open to a very different interpretation. For, if there 
were two men in Germany who might well have felt insecure in the 
event of any purge, two men whom Hitler was certain to regard as 
dangerous, whatever they did, they were Gregor Strasser and Kurt 
von Schleicher. There were many old scores levelled on the week-end ^ 
of 30 June, 1934, and the murder of Schleicher and Strasser may well 
fall into this category. 

As to the second charge, it is very likely that Roehm and those who 
shared his views discussed how to win Hitler over and force his hand, 
but there is no proof at all that such discussions had gone so far as to 
merit the name of a conspiracy. The conspirators of June, 1934, were not 
Roehm and the S.A., but Goering and Himmler, the enemies of Roehm; 
the treachery and disloyalty were not on Roehm’s side, but on theirs 
and Hitler’s; and if ever men died convinced — not without reason — 
that they had been “framed,” it was the men who were shot on 30 June, 
1934. 

Without being dogmatic, therefore, there is good reason to regard 
the account which Hitler gave of these events with suspicion, as the 
^ Fran^ois-Poncet, pages 138-141. 
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awkward apologia of a murderer seeking to justify his crime by defaming 
his victims. 


VI 

Throughout June, 1934, there was an ominous tension in Berlin, 
heightened by rumours and much speculation. At the end of May 
both Bruening and Schleicher were warned that, in the event of a purge, 
their lives were in danger. The possibility of such a purge was now 
widely canvassed, although there were the most divergent accounts of 
who was to make the purge and who was to be purged. Bruening took 
the advice seriously and left for Switzerland; Schleicher went no farther 
than the Starnbergersee, and returned in time to be shot. 

On 14 June Hitler made his first foreign visit since becoming Chan- 
cellor, and fiew to Venice for the first of many celebrated conversations 
with Mussolini. The first, as it happened, was among the least auspicious 
of all. Mussolini, at the height of his reputation and resplendent with 
uniform and dagger, patronized the worried Hitler, who appeared in 
a raincoat and a soft hat. Mussolini was not only pressing on the subject 
of Austria, where Nazi intrigues were to lead to trouble before the 
summer was out, but frank in his comments on the internal situation 
in Germany. He advised Hitler to put the Left wing of the Party under 
restraint, and Hitler returned from Venice depressed and irritable. 

No part is more difficult to trace in this confused story than that 
played by Gregor Strasser — if indeed he played any part at all other 
than that of victim. Hitler had apparently renewed touch with Strasser 
^ earlier in the year, and, according to Gregor’s brother Otto, saw him 
the day before he left for Venice, in order to offer him the Ministry of 
National Economy. Strasser, always a poor politician, made the mis- 
take of imposing too many conditions, demanding the dismissal of 
both Goering and Goebbels. This was more than Hitler could agree 
to, and he let Strasser go. 

About the same time, again according to Otto Strasser, Goebbels 
had been seeing Roelim secretly in a back room of the BratwursU 
Gloeckle tavern^ in Munich. Immediately on Hitler’s return from 
Venice Goebbels reported to him on his conversations with the S.A. 
Chief of Staff. 

These attempts to keep touch with Strasser, the one-time leader of 
the Left wing of the Party, and with Roehm, the leader of the S.A., in 

* The victims of the Purge are reported to have included the landlord and head- 
waiter of the Bratwurst^Gheckle, who had seen too much. 
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which radicalism was endemic, were evidently related to a conflict 
still going on in Hitler’s mind. What were the terms of this conflict? 
Two explanations seem possible. The first is the explanation usually 
given, that Hitler was weighing the advantages of going with the radicals 
against the Reaktion, or with the Army and the Right against the radi- 
cals. On this view he kept in touch with Roehm and allowed Goebbels to 
go on with his talks, because he had still not made up his mind. The 
second explanation is that given by Hitler himself. In his speech of 13 
July he said: “I still cherished the secret hope that I might be able to 
spare the movement and my S.A. the shame of such a disagreement 
and that it might be possible to remove the mischief without severe 
conflicts.”^ 

On this view Hitler was preoccupied not with the choice between the 
radicals and the Reaktion^ between the S.A. and the Army, but with 
the possibility of postponing such a choice and patching up a com- 
promise, at least until the question of the succession had been decided. 
On a priori grounds this seems a more plausible explanation of Hitler’s 
hesitation than that of vacillation between the reactionary and the revolu- 
tionary course. For it is difficult to believe that Hitler ever contemplated 
the risk of an open clash with the Army, whereas it is very easy to believe 
that he was eager to avoid dealing a heavy blow to the Party, by de- 
laying action in the hope that Hindenburg might die suddenly, or that 
in some other way the crisis could be solved without irrevocable deci- 
sions. At present there is not sufficient evidence to decide in favour of 
one view or the other. 

« 

At this stage Hitler was given a sharp reminder of the realities of the 
situation from an unexpected quarter. Papen had dropped into the 
background since the spring of 1933, but he remained Vice-Chancellor 
and still enjoyed the special confidence of the old President. The 
divisions within the Party offered him a chance of re-asserting his 
influence, and for the last time he made use of his credit with the Presi- 
dent to stage a public protest against the recent course, and, even more, 
against the prospective course, of events in Germany. If Hitler refused 
to listen, or if his protest led to trouble, then Papen hoped and believed 
that he would have the support of Hindenburg, who was equally un- 
happy about the state of affairs in Germany. In case of need Papen 
counted on the President’s ordering the Army to intervene. 

Papen’s protest was drafted for him by Edgar Jung, with the co- 
operation of a number of others who belonged to the Catholic Action 
^ Baynes: vol. I, page 309. 
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group and hoped to use Papen as the mouthpiece of their ideas. Amongst 
them were Papen’s secretaries, von Bose and von Detten, and Erich 
Klausener, the leader of Catholic Action. The protest was made in the 
course of a speech at the University of Marburg on 17 June and crys- 
tallized the anxieties and uncertainties of the whole nation. It was 
studded with references to Catholic and Conservative principles, but 
its outstanding passages were those which dealt with the talk of a Second 
Revolution and the shortcomings of Nazi propaganda. 

“It goes without saying,” Papen declared, “that the supporters of 
the revolutionary principle will first of all occupy the positions of power. 
But when the revolution is completed, then the government can repre- 
sent only the totality of the nation. . . . We cannot think of repeating 
the division of the people, on the ancient Greek model, into Spartans 
and Helots. . . . Selection indeed is necessary, but the principle of 
natural selection must not be replaced by the criterion of adherence to 
a special political doctrine.” 

The Vice-Chancellor then turned specifically to the talk of a Second 
Revolution. 

Whoever toys irresponsibly with such ideas should not forget that a second 
wave of revolution might be followed by a third, and that he who threatens 
to employ the guillotine may be its first victim. 

Nor is it clear where such a second wave is to lead. There is much talk of 
the coming socialization. Have we gone through the anti-Marxist revolution 
in order to carry out a Marxist programme? . . . Would the German people 
be the better for it, except perhaps those who scent booty in such a pillaging 
raid ? ... No people can afford to indulge in a permanent revolt from below 
' if it would endure in history. At some time the movement must come to a 
stop and a solid social structure arise. . . . Germany must not embark on an 
adventure without a known destination, nobody knowing where it will end. 
History has its own clock. It is not necessary continually to urge it on. 

No less outspoken were the references to the mis-handling of pro- 
paganda: 

Great men [Papen remarked] are not created by propaganda, but grow until 
their deeds are acknowledged by history. Nor can Byzantinism cheat these 
laws of Nature. Whoever speaks of Prussians should first of all think of 
quiet, selfless service, and of reward and recognition only at the very last, or 
best, not at all. 

In his concluding passage Papen returned to the place and purpose 
of propaganda: 

If one desires close contact and unity with the people, one must not under- 
estimate their understanding. One must return their confidence and not 
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everlastingly keep them in leading strings. ... No organization, no propa- 
ganda, however excellent, can alone maintain confidence in the long run. 
It is not by incitement, especially the incitement of youth, and not by threats 
against the helpless part of the nation, but only by talking things over with 
people that confidence and devotion can be maintained. ... It is time to 
join together in fraternal friendship and respect for all our fellow country- 
men, to avoid disturbing the labours of serious men and to silence fanatics.^ 

The same day that Papen made his speech at Marburg, Hitler spoke 
at Gera and was scathing in his references to “the pygmy who imagines 
he can stop with a few phrases the gigantic renewal of a people’s life.”-^ 
But Papen’s protest was not so easily brushed aside. Goebbels took 
immediate steps to ban its publication, seizing a pamphlet version and 
the edition of the Frankfurter Zeitung in which the text had been printed, 
but copies were smuggled out of Germany and published abroad, 
creating a sensation which did not fail to penetrate to Germany. When 
Papen appeared in public at Hamburg on 24 June he was loudly cheered. 

It was evident that he had spoken for a great part of the nation. 

On 20 June Papen went to see Hitler and demand the removal of the 
ban on publishing his speech. In a stormy interview Papen threatened 
his own and the resignation of the other conservative ministers in the 
Cabinet — ^von Neurath, the Foreign Minister, and Schwerin von 
Krosigk, the Minister of Finance. Goebbels continued to make speeches 
attacking the upper classes and the Reaktion as the enemies of National 
Socialism,^ but Hitler saw quite clearly that he was face to face with a 
major crisis and that action could not be deferred much longer. If he had 
any doubts, they were removed by his reception when he flew to 
Neudeck on 21 June to see the ailing President. He was met by the ' 
Minister of Defence, General von Blomberg, with an uncompromising 
message: either the Government must bring about a relaxation of the 
state of tension or the President would declare martial law and hand 
over power to the Army. Hitler was allowed to see the President only for 
a few minutes, but the interview, brief though it was, sufficed to confirm 
von Blomberg’s message. The Army was claiming the fulfilment of its 
bargain, and by now Hitler must have realized that more was at stake 
than the succession to the Presidency: the future of the whole regime 
was involved. 

It is impossible to penetrate Hitler’s state of mind in the last week of 
June. Obviously he mlist have been aware of the preparations which 

1 1 have used with slight modifications the English translation printed by Oswald 
Dutch in his life of von Papen, The Errant Diplomat (London, 1941), pages 191-209. 

“ Baynes: vol, I, 231-2. * E.g., at Essen on 24 June. 
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were now rapidly put in hand and have agreed to them at least tacitly, 
yet to the very last day he seems to have hesitated to take the final step. 
At this stage it was not Hitler, but Goering and Himmler, who gave the 
orders and prepared to eliminate their rivals in the Party leadership. In 
the background the Army made its own arrangements. On 25 June the 
Commander-in-Chief, General von Fritsch, placed the Army in a state 
of alert, ordering all leave to be cancelled and the troops to be confined 
to barracks. On 28 June the German Officers’ League expelled Roehm, 
and on 29 June the Volkischer Beobachter carried a signed article by 
General von Blomberg, the Minister of Defence, which was a plain 
statement of the Army’s position. 

“The Army’s role,” Blomberg wrote, “is clearly determined; it must 
serve the National Socialist State, which it affirms with the deepest 
conviction. Equally it must support those leaders who have given it 
back its noblest right to be not only the bearer of arms, but also the 
bearer, recognized by State and people, of their unlimited confidence. 
... In the closest harmony with the entire nation ... the Army stands, 
loyal and disciplined, behind the rulers of the State, behind the Presi- 
dent, Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, its Supreme Commander, and 
behind the leader of the Reich, Adolf Hitler, who came from its ranks 
and remains one of ours.”^ 

The Army leaders were quite content to leave it to Goering and 
Himmler to carry out the purge, but after Blomberg’s article there 
could be no doubt that whatever was done would be done with their 
blessing. 

^ On Thursday, 28 June, Hitler, who had only just returned from 
Bavaria, left Berlin for Essen to attend the marriage of the local Gaul- 
eiter, Terboven. It is possible, as some accounts report, that he also 
went to see Krupp and Thyssen; even so, his absence from the capital 
at so critical a time is curious and suggests that he was either deliberately 
trying to lull the suspicions of the watchful, or else refusing to take part 
in preparations to which he was only half reconciled. While he was 
away, on the 28th, Goering and Himmler ordered their police com- 
mandos and S.S. to hold themselves in readiness. 

Far away from the tension and rumours of Berlin, on the shores of the 
Tegernsee, Roehm continued to enjoy his sick leave with his usual circle 
of young men, and to prepare lazily for the S.A. conference at the week- 
end, at which Hitler was expected. So little was he aware of what was 
being planned that he had left his Staff Guards in Munich. His careless- 
ness and confidence are astonishing. Yet, even in Berlin, the local S-A. 

^ Weissbuch, page 70. 
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leader, Karl Ernst, who was uneasily aware of something in the wind 
and alerted the Berlin S. A. on the afternoon of 29 June, was so far misled 
as to believe the danger was a putsch by the Right directed against 
Hitler. Ernst never understood what had happened, even after his arrest, 
and died shouting: ""HeiU Hitler,''" 

On the 29th Hitler, still keeping away from Berlin, made a tour of 
labour camps in Westphalia, and in the afternoon stopped at Godesberg 
on the Rhine, where in 1938 he was to receive Neville Chamberlain. 
At Godesberg he brought himself to take the final decision. Goebbels, 
who in the past few days had hurriedly dropped his radical sympathies 
and his contacts with Roehm, brought the news that the Berlin S.A., 
although due to go on leave the next day, had been suddenly ordered to 
report to their posts. Other alarming news of S.A. restlessness is said to 
have come from Munich. Whether Hitler really believed that this was the 
prelude to an S.A. mutiny, as he later claimed, it is impossible to say. 
He may have been influenced by the news that Dr. Sauerbruch, an 
eminent German specialist, had been suddenly summoned to the bed- 
side of President Hindenburg. During the evening of the 29th, Viktor 
Lutze, one of the reliable S.A. leaders (he was later appointed to succeed 
Roehm as Chief of Staff), was brought hurriedly from Hanover to 
Godesberg to join Hitler, Goebbels and Otto Dietrich. At two o’clock 
in the morning Hitler took off from the Hangeiar airfield, near Bonn, to 
fly to Munich. Before leaving he had telegraphed to Roehm to expect 
him at Wiessee the next day. “It was at last clear to me that only one man 
could oppose and must oppose the Chief of Staff.”^ 

The purge had already begun in Munich when Hitler landed at the^ 
Oberwiesenfeld airfield at four o’clock on the Saturday morning. On the 
evening of the 29th Major Buch, the chairman of the Uschla^ and the 
Bavarian Minister of the Interior, Adolf Wagner, formed a group of men 
including Christian Weber, Emil Maurice and Joseph Berchthold, dim 
figures from Hitler’s old days in Munich, and arrested the local S.A. 
leaders on the pretext that they were about to carry out a coup d"^tat. 
At the Ministry of the Interior, where the S.A. Obergruppenfuehrer, 
Schneidhuber, and his deputy were held under guard, a Hitler who had 
now worked himself up into a fury tore off their insignia with his own 
hand and cursed them for their treachery. 

In the early morning of the 30th a fast-moving column of cars tore 
down the road from Munich to Wiessee, where Roehm and Heines were 
still asleep in their beds at the Hanselbauer Hotel. The accounts of what 
^ Speech of 13 July; Baynes: vol. I, page 321. 
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happened at Wiessee are contradictory. Heines, the 5.^4. Obergruppen- 
fuehrer for Silesia, who was found sleeping with one of Roehm’s young 
men, is said to have been dragged out and shot on the road. Other 
accounts say he was taken to Munich with Roehm and shot there. 

Back in Munich, seven to eight hundred men of Sepp Dietrich’s S,S, 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler had been brought in from their barracks — 
the Army providing the transport — and ordered to provide a shooting 
squad at the Stadelheim Prison. It was there that Roehm had been im- 
prisoned on 9 November, 1923, after the unsuccessful Munich putsch; 
it was there that he was now shot by order of the man who seven months 
before had written to thank him for his imperishable services. 

In Berlin the executions, directed by Goering and Himmler, began on 
the night of 29-30 June and continued throughout the Saturday and 
Sunday. The chief place of execution was the Lichterfelde Cadet School, 
and once again the principal victims were the leaders of the S.A. But in 
Berlin the net was cast more widely. When the bell rang at General von 
Schleicher’s villa and the general went to the door, he was shot down 
where he stood and his wife with him. His friend. General von Bredow, 
was shot on his doorstep the same evening. Gregor Strasser, arrested at 
noon on the Saturday, was executed in the Prinz Albrechtstrasse Prison. 
Goering would certainly have removed Papen too, if he had not been 
Vice-Chancellor and under the special protection of the President. 
Despite this, Papen’s ofi&ce was wrecked, he himself was kept under 
house arrest for four days, two of his advisers, Bose and Edgar Jung, 
were shot, and two others arrested. 

Late on the Saturday, Hitler returned from Munich. Among those 
^ who waited at the Tempelhof was H. B. Gisevius, who has described the 
scene. Goering, Himmler, Frick and a group of police officers stood 
watching for the plane. As it dived out of the sky and rolled across the 
field a guard of honour presented arms. The first to step out was Hitler. 
“A brown shirt, black bow-tie, dark-brown leather jacket, high black 
army boots. He wore no hat; his face was pale, unshaven, sleepless, at 
once gaunt and puffed. Under the forelock pasted against his forehead 
his eyes stared dully.” Without saying a word, Hitler shook hands with 
the group on the airfield; the silence was broken only by the repeated 
click of heels. He walked slowly past the guard of honour, and not until 
he had started to walk towards his car did he begin to talk to Goering 
and Himmler. “From one of his pockets Himmler took a long, tattered 
list. Hitler read it through, while Goering and Himmler whispered in- 
cessantly into his ear. We could see Hitler’s finger moving slowly down 
the sheet of paper. Now and then it paused for a moment at one of the 
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names. At such times the two conspirators whispered even more 
excitedly. Suddenly Hitler tossed his head. There was so much violent 
emotion, so much anger in the gesture, that everyone noticed it Un- 

doubtedly, we thought, they were now informing him of Strasser’s 
‘suicide*. . . . The bathos of the scene, the woebegone expressions, the 
combination of violent fantasy and grim reality, the gratuitously blood- 
red sky, like a scene out of Wagner — ^it was really too much for me.”^ 
The executions went on all day Sunday — while Hitler gave a tea-party 
in the Chancellery garden — and were not confined to Berlin. A consider- 
able number of people, as many as fifty-four according to the White 
Book later published in Paris, were shot at Breslau, and another thirty- 
two in the whole of the rest of Silesia. Only on Monday morning did 
the shooting cease, when the German people, shaken and shocked, 
returned to work, and Hindenburg addressed his thanks to the Chan- 
cellor for his “determined action and gallant personal intervention, 
which have nipped treason in the bud.” On Tuesday General von Blom- 
berg conveyed the congratulations of the Cabinet to the Chancellor. 
The General had already expressed the devotion and fidelity of the 
Army in an Order of the Day: “The Fuehrer asks us to establish cordial 
relations with the new S.A. This we shall joyfully endeavour to do in the 
belief that we serve a common ideal.”^ The Army was very well 
satisfied with the events of the week-end. 


VII 

How many were killed has never been settled. According to Gisevius, 
Goering ordered all the documents relating to the purge to be burned. 
Little by little, a list of names was pieced together. Hitler in his speech 
to the Reichstag admitted fifty-eight executed and another nineteen 
who had lost their lives. In addition, he mentioned a number of acts 
of violence unconnected with the plot, which were to be brought before 
the ordinary courts. The White Book published in Paris gave a total 
of four hundred and one, and listed one hundred and sixteen of them 
by name. 

The largest group of victims belonged to the S.A., and included, 
besides Roehm, three *5*.^. Ohergruppenfuehrer — Heines, von Krausser, 
and Schneidhuber; Karl Ernst, the S.A, Gruppenfuehrer for Berlin, and 
three of the men who had been his accomplices in the burning of the 

^ H. B. Gisevius: To the Bitter End (London, 1948), pages 167-9. 

* Quoted by B6aoist-M6chin, op. cit., vol. II, page 578. 
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Reichstag; Hans Hayn and Peter von Heydebreck, the Gruppenfuehrer 
for Saxony and Pomerania* Another group was formed by Schleicher 
and his wife; his former assistant in the Defence Ministry, General 
von Bredow; Gregor Strasser; and Papen’s two assistants, who served 
as substitutes for Papen himself, von Bose and Edgar Jimg. Bose was 
talking to two industrialists from the Rhineland in the Vice-Chancdlery 
when he was asked to step into the next room and see three S.S, men 
who had just arrived: shots rang out, and when the door was opened 
the S.S. men had gone and Bose was lying dead on the floor. A number 
of other Catholic leaders were shot, the most important being Erich 
Klausener, the German leader of Catholic Action. 

Many of those murdered had little, if any, connection with Roehm 
or the S.A., and fell victims to private quarrels. Kahr, who had played 
a big role in 1923, but had since retired — ^he was now seventy-three — 
was found in a swamp near Dachau; his body was hacked to pieces. 
Father Bernhard Stempfle, who had once revised the proofs of Mein 
Kampf, was discovered in the woods outside Munich; he had been shot 
“while trying to escape.” In Hirschberg, Silesia, a group of Jews was 
murdered, for no other apparent reason than to amuse the local S.S. 
In Munich, on the evening of 30 June, Dr. Willi Schmidt, the music 
critic of the Muenchener Neueste NachrichteUy was playing the ’ceUo 
in his flat while his wife made supper and their three children were 
playing. Suddenly the door bell rang and four armed S.S. men came 
to take him away without explanation. There never was any explanation, 
except that the S.S. men were looking for someone else with the same 
, name and shot the wrong man. When Frau Schmidt got her husband’s 
body back, she was warned under no circumstances to open the cofl^: 
the S.S. sent her a sum of money in recognition of her loss and their 
mistake. When she refused to accept it, Himmler rang up and told her 
to take the money and keep quiet. When she still refused, Hess called 
and eventually, through his help, Frau Schmidt secured a pension: she 
should think of her husband’s death, Hess told her, as the death of a 
martyr for a great cause.^ 

In an effort to prevent too much becoming known, Goebbels forbade 
German newspapers to carry obituary notices of those who had been 
executed or “had committed suicide.” The ban on any mention of what 
had happened only led to exaggerated rumours and to the intensification 
of the feeling of horror and fear. Not until 13 July did Hitler appear 
before the Reichstag and reveal a part of the story. 

^ Deposition of Kate Eva Hoerlin, the former wife of Willi Schmidt, 7 July, 1945. 
N.D. L-135. 
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Hitler was very much on the defensive, at least until the end of his 
speech. He began with a lengthy recital of the achievements of National 
Socialism, in defence of his policy as Chancellor. When he came to 
describe the events leading up to 30 June he threw the whole blame 
on Roehm, who had forced him to act against his own wishes. Hitler 
gave great prominence to the charges of corruption, favouritism and 
homosexuality against Roehm’s group, and went out of his way to 
represent them as betraying the ordinary, decent S.A. man who had 
been exploited by a depraved and unscrupulous leadership. Hitler did not 
attempt, however, to conceal the real charges against Roehm. He spoke 
of those who had become “uprooted and had thereby lost altogether 
any sympathy with any ordered human society. They became revolu- 
tionaries who favoured revolution for its own sake and desired to see 
revolution established as a permanent condition.” But, Hitler replied, 
“for us the Revolution is no permanent condition. When some mortal 
check is imposed with violence upon the natural development of a 
people, then the artificially interrupted evolution can rightly by a deed 
of violence open up the way for itself in order to regain liberty to pursue 
its natural development. But there can be no such thing as a state of 
permanent revolution; neither can any beneficent development be 
secured by means of periodically recurrent revolts.” 

Hitler’s references to the quarrel between Roehm and the Army 
were still clearer. After outlining Roehm’s plan for a single organization 
to incorporate the Army and the S.A., with himself as Minister of 
Defence, Hitler spoke of his unalterable opposition to Roehm’s ideas. 
“For fourteen years I have stated consistently that the fighting organiza- 
tions of the Party are political institutions and that they have nothing ' 
to do with the Army.” He recalled his promise to Hindenburg that he 
would keep the Army out of politics, and spoke in glowing terms of 
his debt to General von Blomberg, the Minister of Defence, “who 
reconciled the Army with those who were once revolutionaries and has 
linked it up with their Government today.” Finally he repeated the 
promise, which to the Army leaders was the covenant in which they 
placed their faith: “In the State there is only one bearer of arms, and 
that is the Army ; there is only one bearer of the political will, and that 
is the National Socialist Party.” 

The Officer Corps, intent only on preserving the privileged position 
of the Army, and indifferent to what happened in Germany so long as 
Nazification stopped short of the military institutions of the country, 
could see no further than the ends of their own noses. The menace 
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of the S.A. was broken for good on the week-end of 30 June. Under 
Viktor Lutze, its new Chief of Staff, it never again played an independent, 
or even a prominent, role in the Third Reich. But already a new and 
far more dangerous challenge to the autonomy of the Army was taking 
shape. As a reward for their service in the Roehm purge, Himmler’s 
S.S. were now given their independence of the S.A., and placed directly 
under Hitler’s orders with Himmler as S.S. Reichsfuehrer. At last the 
long dispute between Hitler and Roehm was ended, and Hitler had got 
what he had always wanted, an absolutely dependable and unquestion- 
ing instrument of political action. When, in 1936, Himmler acquired 
control of all German police forces as well, the framework of Hitler’s 
police state was complete. What the Army leaders did not foresee was 
that, within less than ten years of Roehm’s murder, the S.S. would 
have succeeded, where the S.A. had failed, in establishing a Party army 
in open rivalry with the generals’ army, daily encroaching still further 
on their once proud but now sadly reduced position. No group of men 
was to suffer so sharp a reversal of their calculations as the Army officers, 
who, in the summer of 1934, ostentatiously held aloof from what 
happened in Germany and expressed an arrogant satisfaction at the 
Chancellor’s quickness in seeing where the real power in Germany 
lay. 

For anyone less blind than the generals, the way in which Hitler 
dealt with the threat of a second revolution must have brought con- 
sternation rather than satisfaction. Never had Hitler made so patent 
his total indifference to any respect for law or humanity, and his deter- 
mination to preserve his power at any cost. Never had he illustrated so 
^ clearly the revolutionary character of his regime as in disowning the 
revolution. At the close of his Reichstag speech Hitler brushed aside 
the suggestion that the guilty men should have been tried before execu- 
; tion. “If anyone reproaches me and asks why I did not resort to the 
; regular courts of justice, then all I can say to him is this: in this hour I 
j was responsible for the fate of the German people, and thereby I became 
; the supreme Justiciar (oberster Gerichtsherr) of the German people.” . . . 
Lest there should be any doubt of the moral to be drawn, Hitler added: 
“And everyone must know for all future time that if he raises his hand 
to strike the State, then certain death is his lot.”^ 

If Hitler’s hesitations in the last ten days of June had led people to 
say that he had virtually abdicated, he triumphantly re-asserted and 
increased his authority in the week-end that followed. Papen’s Marburg 
' Baynes: vol. 1, pages 290-328. 
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speech had its answer, but it was Hitler, not Papen and the Reaktion^ 
the peddlers of Christian Conservatism, who emerged triumphant 
from the test of June, 1934. 

When Rauschning called on Hitler shortly after the purge, Hitler 
remarked: “They underestimate me because Tve risen from below; 
because I haven’t had an education, because I haven’t the manners 
that their sparrow brains think right. . . . But I have spoiled their 
plans. They thought I wouldn’t dare; they thought I was afraid. They 
saw me already wriggling in their net. They thought I was their tool, 
and behind my back they laughed at me and said I had no power now, 
that I had lost my Party. I saw through all that long ago. I’ve given 
them a cuff on the ear that they’ll long remember. What I have lost 
in the trial of the S.A., I shall regain by the verdict on these feudal 
gamblers and professional card-sharpers. ... I stand here stronger 
than ever before. Forward, meine Herren Papen and Hugenberg! I am 
ready for the next round.”^ 

The easy assurances of Neurath, who had told Rauschning in the 
spring of 1934: “Let it run its course, in five years no one will remember 
it, were shown to be as worthless as Papen’s confident declarations 
of January, 1933. Papen was glad enough to escape with his life and 
hurriedly accepted the offer to go to Vienna as Hitler’s special envoy. 

A little late in the day the ex-Vice-Chancellor was beginning to learn 
that he who sups with the Devil needs a very long spoon. 

Now that Hitler had with one blow removed the pressure on him 
from both the Left and the Right, he could proceed to deal with the , 
problem of the Succession at his leisure. Having honoured his own 
share of the pact with the Army, he could claim the fulfilment of the 
Army’s promise, and in General von Blomberg he had found a man 
he could rely on. When President von Hindenburg died on the morning 
of 2 August, all had been arranged. There was neither hitch nor delay. 
Within an hour came the announcement that the office of President 
would henceforward be merged with that of the Chancellor, and that 
Hitler would become the Head of the State — as well as Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the Reich. Among the 
signatures at the foot of the law announcing these changes were those 
of von Papen, von Neurath, Graf Schwerin von Krosigk, General von 
Blomberg and Schacht: the representatives of Conservatism acquiesced 
in their own defeat. 

The same day the officers and men of the German Army took the 
^ Rauschning: Hitler Speaks, pages 172-3. * Ibid., page 152. 
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oath of allegiance to their new commander-in-chief. The form of t 
oath was significant. The Army was called on to swear allegiance m 
to the Constitution, or to the Fatherland, but to Hitler personal] 
‘T swear by God this holy oath: I will render unconditional obedier 
to the Fuehrer of the German Reich and People, Adolf Hitler, t 
Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, and will be ready, as 
brave soldier, to stake my life at any time for this oath.” On 
August, when the Reichstag assembled in the Kroll Opera House 
hear Hitler’s funeral oration, and on 7 August, when the old Fie 
Marshal was buried with the full honours of State in the monum( 
to his victory at Tannenberg, Hitler renewed the symbolic gesture 
Potsdam — ^but with a difference. Between March, 1933, and Augr 
1934, the balance of power in Germany had shifted decisively in Hitk 
favour. In that year and a half he had mastered the machine of Sta 
suppressed the opposition, dispensed with his allies, asserted 
authority over the Party and S.A., and secured for himself the p 
rogatives of the Head of the State and Commander-in-Chief of ' 
Armed Forces. The Nazi revolution was complete: Hitler had beco 
the dictator of Germany. 

On 19 August the German people was invited to express by a plebisc 
its approval of Hitler’s assumption of Hindenburg’s office as Fueh 
and Reich Chancellor, the official title by which Hitler was now to 
known. The Political Testament of President Hindenburg, much c 
cussed but so far not discovered, was now conveniently produc 
shorn of any reference to the restoration of the monarchy it may hi 
contained. In it the old Field-Marshal spoke warmly of Hitler’s w( 
in creating national unity and, lest there should be any doubt, Colo 
Oskar von Hindenburg was put up to broadcast on the eve of the plel 
cite. “My father,” he told the German people, “had himself seen in Ad 
Hitler his own direct successor as Head of the German State, and I 
acting according to my father’s intention when I call on all Gern 
men and women to vote for the handing over of my father’s office 
the Fuehrer and Reich Chancellor.”^ 

On the day of the plebiscite 95*7 per cent of the forty-five and a 1 
million voters went to the polls, and more than thirty-eight mill 
voted “Yes,” 89 -93 per cent of the votes cast. Four and a quarter milli< 
had the courage to vote “No”; another eight hundred and seve 
thousand spoiled their papers. 

It was an impressive majority, and when the Party Rally was h 

^ Quoted by Schwertfeger, page 449. Cf., ibid., pages 439-45 for the text of Hinc 
burghs Testament as it was published. 
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at Nuremberg in September Hitler was in benign mood. In his pro- 
clamation he spoke a good deal about the Nazi revolution which had 
now, he announced, achieved its object and come to an end. “Just as 
the world cannot live on wars, so peoples cannot live on revolutions. . . . 
Revolutions,” he added, “have always been rare in Germany. The Age 
of Nerves of the nineteenth century has found its close with us. In the 
next thousand years there will be no other revolution in Germany.”^ 

It was an ambitious epitaph. 


^ Hitler’s Proclamation to the Parteitag^ 5 September, 1934; Baynes: vol. I, pages 
328-9. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE COUNTERFEIT PEACE 

1933—1937 


I 

It does not lie within the scope of this study to present a pic- 
ture of the totalitarian system in Germany, or of its manifold activities 
in economic and social policy, the elaboration of the police State, con- 
trol of the courts, the regime’s attitude towards the Churches and the 
strait-jacketing of education. Hitler bore the final responsibility for 
whatever was done by the regime, but he hated the routine work of 
government, and, once he had stabilized his power, he showed com- 
paratively little interest in what was done by his departmental Ministers 
except to lay down general lines of policy. In the Third Reich each of 
the Party bosses, Goering, Goebbels, Himmler and Ley, created a 
private empire for himself, while the Gauleiters on a lower level enjoyed 
the control of their own local pashalik^ Hitler deliberately allowed 
this to happen ; the rivalries which resulted only increased his power as 
, supreme arbiter. Nobody ever had any doubt where the final authority 
lay — the examples of Roehm and Gregor Strasser were there, if anyone 
needed reminding — and Hitler admitted no equals. But so long as his 
suspicions were not stirred, he left the business of running the country 
very much in the hands of his lieutenants. Not until his own position, 
or special interests, were affected did he rouse himself to intervene 
actively. An illustration of this is the case of Dr. Schacht. “As long as 
I remained in office,” Schacht wrote later, “whether at the Reichsbank 
or the Ministry of Economics, Hitler never interfered with my work. 
He never attempted to give me any instructions, but let me carry out 
my own ideas in my own way and without criticism. . . . However, 
when he realized that the moderation of my financial policy was a 
stumbling block to his reckless plans (in foreign policy), he began, 
with Goering’s connivance, to go behind my back and counter my 
arrangements.”^ 

^ Schacht, pages 55-6. 
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Certain subjects, even in internal affairs, always interested Hitler — 
building plans, and anti-Semitic legislation, for instance — ^but he rapidly 
became absorbed in the two fields of foreign policy and preparation 
for war. At Nuremberg Goering told the Court: “Foreign policy above 
all was the Fuehrer’s very own realm. By that I mean to say that foreign 
policy on the one hand, and the leadership of the Armed Forces on the 
other, enlisted the Fuehrer’s greatest interest and were his main activity. 
He busied himself exceptionally with the details in both these spheres.”^ 

This was not accidental. Hitler was not interested in administration, 
or carrying out a programme of reform — ^he was interested in power. 
The Party had been the instrument by which he acquired power in Ger- 
many; the State was now to be the instrument by which he meant to 
acquire power in Europe. From his schooldays at Linz Hitler had been 
a violent German nationalist; he felt the defeat of Germany as a personal 
disaster, and from the beginning of his political career had identified 
his own ambition with the re-establishment and extension of German 
power. The reversal of the verdict of 1918, the overthrow of the Peace 
Settlement of 1919, and the realization of the Pan-German dream of 
a German-dominated Europe, were the hard core of his political 
programme. 

The aggressive — or, to use the favourite Nazi word, dynamic — foreign 
policy which Germany began to follow under Hitler’s leadership cor- 
responded to the most powerful force in modern German history, 
German nationalism and the exaltation of the Machtstaat, the Power 
State. It gave expression to the long-smouldering rebellion of the 
German people against the defeat of 1918 and the humiliation of the . 
Peace Settlement. Through the sense of national unity which it fostered, 
it served to strengthen the political foundations of the regime in popular 
support. Through the revived industrial activity which it stimulated 
by the rearmament programme, it helped to overcome the economic 
crisis in which the Republic had foundered. The recovery and re-asser- 
tion of German power abroad were substitute satisfactions for the 
frustrated social revolution at home; the revolutionary impulse in 
Nazism was diverted into challenging the existing order outside Ger- 
many’s frontiers and the creation of a European New Order, in which 
the big jobs and the privileges would go to the Herrenvolk, Above all, 
such a foreign policy was the logical projection of that unappeased 
will to power, both in Hitler himself and in the Nazi Party, which, 
having conquered power in Germany, was now eager to extend its 
mastery further. 


^ N.P., part DC, page 174. 
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of the French occupation of the Ruhr, in 1923, Hitler 
jhat the first task was to overthrow the Republic, rather 
,e German strength in a fight with the French which the 
ere bound to lose. It ought to have been recognized, he 
Mein Kampf, “that the strength of a nation lies, first of 
Its arms, but in its will, and that before conquering the external 
enemy the enemy at home would have to be eliminated,”^ Hitler never 
v^avered in this view. At Diisseldorf in 1932 he argued that Germany’s 
iclisfortunes were due, not so much to the Treaty of Versailles, as to 
the internal weaknesses and divisions which allowed the Treaty to be 
imposed on her. “We are not the victims of the treaties, but the treaties 
are the consequences of our own mistakes; and if I wish in any way to 
better the situation, I must first change the value of the nation; I must 
above all recognize that it is not the primacy of foreign politics which 
can determine our action in the domestic sphere — ^rather, the character 
of our action in the domestic sphere is decisive for the character of the 
success of our foreign policy.”^ 

The first prerequisite of a foreign policy was, therefore, to replace 
the Republic by a strong, authoritarian government in Berlin. That 
had been done; by now the way was clear for the second stage, the 
removal of the limitations which had been placed on Germany’s free- 
dom of action as the result of her defeat in 1918 and — as Hitler believed 
— as a consequence of the weakness of the Republican Governments 
and their betrayal of national interests. 



II 

In the 1920s Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf: “What a use could be made 
of the Treaty of Versailles! . . , How each one of the points of that 
Treaty could be branded in the minds and hearts of the German people 
until sixty million men and women find their souls aflame with a feeling 
of rage and shame; and a torrent of fire bursts forth as from a furnace, 
and a will of steel is forged from it, with the common cry: ^Wir wollen 
meder Waffen ! — We will have arms again!’ 

If Hitler ever came to power there was little doubt that his first 
objective in foreign policy would be to tear up the Treaty of Versailles, 

^ Mein Kampf^ page 555. 

^ Speech to the Industry Qub at Dusseldorf, 27 January, 1932; Baynies: vol. I, 
page 814. 

* Mein Kampf, page 515. 
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and in January, 1941, he himself said, with considerable justification: 
“My programme was to abolish the Treaty of Versailles. It is nonsense 
for the rest of the world to pretend today that I did not reveal this 
programme until 1933, or 1935, or 1937. Instead of listening to the 
foolish chatter of imigriSy these gentlemen would have been wiser to 
read what I have written and rewritten thousands of times. No human 
being has declared or recorded what he wanted more often than I, 
Again and again I wrote these words — ^the Abolition of the Treaty of 
Versailles.”' 

In practice, now that reparations had been ended, this could only 
mean Germany’s right to rearm on terms of full equality with other 
nations, and the recovery of at least part of the territories lost in 1918- 
1919: the Saar, Alsace-Lorraine, the German colonies, above all Danzig 
and the lands incorporated in the new state of Poland. 

But this was only a part of Hitler’s programme in foreign policy, 
as Hitler had said quite plainly in Mein Kampf: “To demand that the 
1914 frontiers of Germany should be restored,” he wrote, “is a political 
absurdity. . . . The confines of the Reich as they existed in 1914 were 
thoroughly illogical ; because they were not really complete, in the sense 
of including all the members of the German nation. . . . They were 
temporary frontiers established in virtue of a political struggle that 
had not been brought to a finish.”- 

It is not difficult to see what Hitler meant by this. His aim was to 
extend the frontiers of Germany to include those people of German 
race and speech who, even in 1914, had lived outside the Reich, the 
Germans of Austria and the Sudeten Germans of Czechoslovakia, who, 
before 1914, had formed part, not of the German Empire, but of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. 

Hitler was an Austrian. This is a fact of the greatest importance in 
understanding his foreign policy. For, in the 1860s, when Bismarck 
carried out the unification of Germany and founded the German Empire, 
he deliberately excluded from it the Germans of the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy. After the collapse of the Hapsburg Monarchy these Germans 
still remained outside the German Reich: they became citizens either 
of the Austrian Republic or, like the Germans of Bohemia and Moravia, 
of Czechoslovakia. It was amongst these Germans of the old Hapsburg 
Monarchy that there had sprung up before the war a violent Pan- 
German nationalism which sought to re-establish a union of all Germans 
in a single Greater Germany, and which was now violently opposed 

* speech in Berlin, 30 January, 1941; Prange: page 216. 

® Meift Kampf ^ page 529. 
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to the claims of the Czechs and the other former subject peoples of the 
Monarchy to nationhood and equality with the Germans. The one 
exception, already made in Mein Kampf^ was the German population 
of the South Tyrol, which was to be sacrificed to the needs of the alliance 
with Fascist Italy. 

Hitler was the heir to the ambitions and animosities of the pan- 
German nationalists of the old Monarchy. He saw himself as the man 
destined to reverse the decision, not only of 1918, but of 1866. Born 
on the frontier between Germany and Austria, he felt — as he says on 
the opening page of Mein Kampf--c 2 X\t& upon to reunite the two Ger- 
man states which had been left divided by Bismarck’s solution of the 
German problem.^ This is the background to the annexation of 
Austria, and to the wresting of the Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia. 
His hatred for the Czechs was the product of his early life in an empire 
where the Germans felt themselves on the defensive against the rising 
tide of Slav nationalism, most strongly represented in Hitler’s experi- 
ence by the Czech working men whom he met in Vienna. Here, too, is 
to be found one of the roots of the distinction Hitler made between the 
Volk^ all those of German race and speech, and the State, which need 
not be co-extensive with the first, or might — as in the case of the old 
Hapsburg Monarchy and Czechoslovakia — include peoples of different 
races. 

Even this does not exhaust the meaning of Hitler’s remark about the 
inadequacy of Germany’s 1914 frontiers. For in the Nazi Party pro- 
gramme, adopted as early as 1920, after the first two points — the union 
of all Germans to form a Greater Germany, the abolition of the Peace 
Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain — ^there appears a third: “We 
i demand land and territory for the nourishment of our people and for 
i settling our surplus population.” The culmination of Hitler’s foreign 
I policy is to be found in the demand for Lebensraum^ living room for 
i the future of the Volk, which formed the basis for his programme of 
' expansion. 

Ever since the great increase in Germany’s population and her rapid 
economic expansion in the second half of the nineteenth century this 
had been a familiar subject of discussion in Germany. Hitler’s criticism 
of the policy followed up to 1914 is interesting and acute. There are, 
he says in Mein Kampf, four possible answers to the problem of Ger- 
many’s need to expand. The first two he dismisses as defeatist: thesef 

^ Bismarck’s solution of the problem of German unity, which excluded the Germans 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy, was known by the formula of Kleindeutschland (Little 
Germany). The alternative, eventually realized by Hitler with the annexation of 
Austria and the Sudetenland, was Grossdeutschland, Greater Germany. 
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are the limitation of population, and what he calls internal colonization, 
the intensified development of the territory she already possessed. 
To adopt either of these alternatives was to give up the struggle, and, 
since struggle is the law of life, a nation which ceases to struggle ceases 
to be great. 

A third answer was to be found in commercial expansion overseas 
on the model of England. This was the policy pursued by the Kaiser’s 
Germany, and led inevitably to a disastrous clash with England. It 
was not a policy suited to the genius or traditions of the German people. 
These could only find expression in the fourth policy, the one which 
Hitler advocated, a continental policy of territorial expansion east- 
wards, seeking Lebensraum for Germany in Eastern Europe, in the 
rich plains of Poland, the Ukraine and Russia. Such a policy would 
mean the resumption of that ancient struggle against the Slavs which 
had founded Austria, the old Ostmark, and had carried the Order 
of the Teutonic Knights along the southern shores of the Baltic into 
East Prussia and beyond. 

In all this, no doubt, one can discern the influence of Rosenberg, 
the Baltic German who had fled from Russia after the Revolution, 
But the belief in the civilizing mission of Germany in Eastern Europe 
based on her cultural superiority was an old German dream. General 
Ludendorff, for instance, the least imaginative of men, describes in 
his memoirs how he felt on taking up his quarters at Kovno “Kovno 
is a typical Russian town, with low, mean wooden houses and wide 
streets. From the hills which closely encircle the town there is an 
interesting view of the town and the confluence of the Niemen and the 
Vilia. On the further bank of the Niemen there stands the tower of an • 
old German castle of the Teutonic Knights, a symbol of German civiliza- 
tion in the East. . . . My mind was flooded with overwhelming historical 
memories : I determined to renew in the occupied territories that work 
of civilization at which the Germans had laboured in these lands for 
many centuries. The population, made up as it is of such a mixture 
of races, has never produced a culture of its own, and, left to itself, 
would succumb to Polish domination.” ^ 

In 1918, when he dictated the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which vir- 
tually dismembered European Russia, and when a German Army of 
Occupation proceeded to strip the Ukraine, Ludendorff must have felt 
well on the way to realising his historical dreams. Just over twenty 
years later Hitler was to entertain even more grandiose schemes as a 

^ Later known as Kaunas, the capital of Lithuania. 

» General Erich Ludendorff : My War Memories (London, 1 9 1 9), vol. I, pages 1 78-9», 
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German Army again occupied the Ukraine and German guns shelled 
Leningrad. The continuity of Germany's eastern policy is impressive. 


The logical consequence of such a pohcy was, of course, war with 
Russia. Hitler faced and accepted this as early as the 1920s when he 
was writing Mein Kampf. 

We put an end to the perpetual Germanic march towards the south and west 
of Europe [he wrote] and turn our eyes towards the lands of the east. We 
finally put a stop to the colonial and commercial policy of pre-war times and 
pass over to the territorial policy of the future. But when we speak of new 
territory in Europe today, we must principally think of Russia and the 
border states subject to her. Destiny itself seems to wish to point out the way 
for us here. . . . This colossal empire in the east is ripe for dissolution.^ 


Bismarck had followed a different policy towards Russia, laying 
great stress on the need to preserve close relations between Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. After 1918 this conception of foreign policy reappeared 
in the argument that Germany and Russia should make common cause 
as the two dissatisfied Powers with an interest in overthrowing the 
Peace Settlement of 1919. Such a view had advocates in the Army as 
well as the German Foreign Office, and found a temporary, but sen- 
sational, expression in the Treaty of Rapallo of 1922. Hitler was an out- 
and-out opponent of any such plan. Post-war Russia, he argued, was 
no longer the Russia with which Bismarck had dealt. Moscow had 
become the home not only of Bolshevism, but of the Jewish world- 
conspiracy, the two implacable enemies of Germany. This conflict 
over the policy to be pursued towards Russia has never been wholly 
‘absent from German foreign policy, and it was reflected inside the 
leadership of the Nazi Party.^ The pro-Russian school seemed to come 
into its own at the time of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. But Hitler’s own views 
altered remarkably little. The Pact was a temporary expedient, no more; 
and when the German armies invaded the Soviet Union in 1941 it was 
in execution of a policy the outlines of which are already to be found 
in Mein Kampf, 

It was to the conquest of Eastern Europe and Russia that Hitler 
looked for the opportunity to build his New Order, the empire of the 
Henenvolk based upon the slave-labour of the inferior races. The 
year before he came to power, in the summer of 1932, Hitler told a 


^ Mein Kampf^ page 533. 

* General Haushofer, for instance, the founder of the Munich school of geo- 
politics, and a close friend of Hess, was one of those who favoured a pro-Russian 
alignment in foreign policy. So, at one time, according to Rauschning, was Erich 
the influential Gauleiter of East Prussia, Cf. Hitler Speaks page 133. 
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gathering of the Party elite in the Brown House: “Our great experi- 
mental field is in the East. There the new European social order will 
arise, and this is the great significance of our Eastern policy. Certainly 
we shall admit to our nev/ ruling class, members of other nations who 
have been worthy in our cause. ... In fact, we shall very soon have 
overstepped the bounds of the narrow nationalism of today. World 
empires arise on a national basis, but very quickly they leave it far 
behind.”! Such plans involved the movement of populations, the 
deliberate depression of whole races to a lower standard of life and 
civilization, the denial of any chance of education or medical facilities, 
even, in the case of the Jews, their systematic extermination. 

In these schemes for redrawing the map of the world and remodelling 
the distribution of power upon biological principles the authentic 
flavour of Nazi geopolitics is to be discovered. Hitler’s over-inflamed 
imagination set no bounds to the expansion of Nazi power. As Papen 
remarked after the war: “It was on the limitless character of Nazi 
aims that we ran aground.”^ In the early 1930s these appeared no 
more than the fantasies with which Hitler beguiled the early morning 
hours round the fire in the Berghof; by the early 1940s, however, the 
fantastic was on the verge of being translated into reality,^ 


III 

These ideas did not depend upon the triumphs of 1938-1941 for their 
conception. They can be traced from the pages of Mein Kampf, through 
the conversations recorded by Rauschning in 1932-1934, up to the talks 
in the Fuehrer’s H.Q. in 1941-1942 and Himmler’s wartime addresses 
to the S.S. But in 1933-1934, in the first year or two after Hitler had 
come to power, the prospects of accomplishing even the annexation of 
Austria, stiU less of overrunning Russia, appeared remote. Germany 
was politically isolated. Economically, she was only beginning to 
recover from the worst slump in her history. Her army, limited to the 
hundred thousand men permitted by the Treaty, was easily outnumbered 
by that of France alone. A move in any direction — in the west, against 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, or Poland — appeared certain to run into 
the network of alliances with which France sought to strengthen her 
security. So impressed were the German diplomats and the German 
generals with the strength of the obstacles in Germany’s way that up 

^ Rauschning: Hitler Speaks, page 50. ® Papen’s Affidavit. N.D. 3300-PS. 

* For a discussion of the Nazi New Order, see below, pages 631-42. 
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to 1938, and indeed up to the Battle of France in 1940, their advice was 
always on the side of caution. 

Hitler, on the other hand, became more and more sure of himself, 
more and more contemptuous of the professionals’ advice. He was 
convinced that he had a far keener appreciation of political — or military 
— factors than the High Command or the Foreign Office, and he dazzled 
them by the brilliant success of the bold tactics he adopted. Hitler took 
office as Chancellor without any previous experience of government. 
He had never even been a Reichstag deputy, leave alone a minister. 
He had no knowledge of any country outside Germany and Austria, 
and spoke no foreign language. His sole experience of politics had been 
as a Party leader and agitator. He knew nothing and cared less for 
official views and traditions; he was suspicious of anyone who might 
try to instruct him. In the short run, these were assets. He refused to 
be impressed by the strength of the opposition his schemes were likely 
to meet, or to be restricted to the conventional methods of diplomacy. 
He displayed a skill in propaganda and a mastery of deceit, a finesse 
in exploring the weaknesses of his opponents and a crudeness in ex- 
ploiting the strength of his own position which he had learned in the 
struggle for power in Germany and which he now applied to inter- 
national relations with even more remarkable results. 

This is not to suggest that Hitler, any more than Bismarck in the 
1860s, foresaw in 1933 exactly how events would develop in the course 
of the next decade. No man was more of an opportunist, as the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact shows. No man had more luck. But Hitler knew how to 
turn events to his advantage. He knew what he wanted and he held 
the initiative. His principal opponents. Great Britain and France, knew 
only what they did not want — ^war — ^and were always on the defensive. 
The fact that Hitler was perfectly ready to risk war, and prepared for 
it from the day he came to power, gave him a still greater advantage. 
Disinclined to bestir themselves, the British and the French were eager 
to snatch at any hope of avoiding a conflict and only too ready to go 
on believing in Hitler’s pacific assurances. 

The first and indispensable step was to rearm. Until he had the back- 
ing of military power for his diplomacy, Hitler’s foreign policy was 
bound to be restricted in its scope. This period during which the 
German Armed Forces were being expanded and re-equipped, was one 
of considerable danger. Until rearmament reached a certain stage 
Germany was highly vulnerable to any preventive action which France 
or the other Powers might take, and the provisions of the Treaty of 
>2 
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Versailles could be used to provide grounds for such interventiou. 
The overriding objective of German foreign policy, therefore, for the 
first years of Hitler’s regime was to avoid such action, and thus to secure 
the time and the freedom to rebuild Germany’s military power. 

Hitler’s speeches from this period are masterpieces of the art of pro- 
paganda. He chose his ground with care. Well aware of the fact that 
there were many abroad-— especially in Great Britain — who had long 
felt uneasy about the shortcomings of the Peace Settlement, he hinged 
all arguments upon the unequal treatment of Germany after the war 
and the perpetuation of the distinction between victors and vanquished. 
This had three great advantages. It invoked sympathy for Germany, 
the defeated nation unfairly treated. It allowed Hitler to appear as the 
representative of reason and justice, protesting against the unreasonable- 
ness and injustice of Germany’s former opponents. It enabled him to 
turn round and use with great effect against the supporters of the League 
of Nations all the slogans of Wilsonian idealism, from self-determina- 
tion to a peace founded upon justice. 

Hitler struck this note in the famous Friedensrede^ or Peace Speech, 
which he delivered before the Reichstag on 17 May, 1933.^ With an 
eye to the Disarmament Conference meeting in Geneva, he presented 
Germany as the one nation which had so far disarmed and now de- 
manded the fulfillment of their promises by the other Powers. If they 
refused to carry out these promises and disarm themselves, he argued, 
it could only mean that they sought, under cover of the Peace Settle- 
ment and the League of Nations, to degrade the German people per- 
manently to the status of a second-class nation unable to defend itself. 
Hitler spoke with deep feeling of his dislike of war: • 

It is in the interests of all that present-day problems should be solved in a 
reasonable and peaceful manner. . . . The application of violence of any kind 
in Europe could have no favourable effect upon the political and economic 
position. . . . The outbreak of such unlimited madness would necessarily 
cause the collapse of the present social and political order. . . . 

On the other hand, the disqualification of a great people cannot be 
permanently maintained, but must at some time be brought to an end. How 
long is it thought that such an injustice can be imposed on a great nation? 

, . . Germany, in demanding equality of rights such as can only be achieved 
by the disarmament of other nations, has a moral right to do so, since she 
has herself carried out the provisions of the treaties. 

Germany, Hitler continued, was perfectly ready to disband her entire 
military establishment, to renounce all offensive weapons, to agree to 

^ Text in Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,041-58. 
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any solemn pact of non-aggression — on one condition only, that the 
other Powers did the same. She was the only nation which had any cause 
to fear invasion, yet she asked not for rearmament, but for the disarma- 
ment of the other states. “We have,” he concluded, “no more earnest 
desire than to contribute to the final healing of the wounds caused by 
the war and the Treaty of Versailles.” 

In October, 1933, when it became clear that the French — uneasily 
conscious of the inferiority of their manpower and industrial resources 
to those of Germany — were not prepared to disarm, Hitler pushed his 
argument a stage further. On 14 October he announced that Germany 
was driven, by the denial of equal rights, to withdraw from the Dis- 
armament Conference and the League of Nations. Germany had tried 
to co-operate, but had suffered a bitter disillusionment and humiliation. 
In sorrow, rather than in anger, he had decided to take this step, which 
was demanded by the self-respect of the German people. 

Former German Governments [he declared in a wireless address to the 
nation on the same day] entered the League of Nations in the hope and 
confidence that in the League they would find a forum for a just settlement 
of the interests of peoples, above all for a sincere reconciliation with their 
former foes. But this presupposes the recognition of the ultimate restoration 
of the Gennan people to equality of rights. ... To be written down as a 
member of such an institution possessing no such equality of fights is, for an 
honour-loving nation of sixty-five million folk and for a government which 
loves honour no less, an intolerable humiliation! . , . 

No war can become humanity’s permanent state; no peace can be the 
perpetuation of war. One day Conquerors and Conquered must find their way 
back into the community of mutual understanding and confidence. For a 
decade and a half the German people has hoped and waited for the time 
when at last the end of the war should also become the end of hate and 
enmity. But the aim of the Treaty of Versailles seems not to be to give peace 
to humanity at last, but rather to keep humanity in a state of everlasting 
hatred.^ 

The withdrawal from the League was not without risks, in view of 
Germany’s military inferiority, and a secret directive to the Armed 
Forces, in case the League should apply sanctions, was issued by General 
von Blomberg.® It was the first of Hitler’s gambles in foreign policy — 
and it succeeded. Events wholly justified his diagnosis of the state of 
mind of his opponents — their embarrassment in face of a case which 
they felt was not without justice; the divided public opinion of Great 
Britain and France; the eagerness to be reassured and to patch up a 

^ Speech of 14 October, 1933; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,092-1,104. 

*N.D. C-140. 
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compromise, all those elements on which Hitler was to play with such 
skill time and again. With this in mind he issued a proclamation in 
which he declared force to be useless in removing international dif- 
ferences, affirmed the German people’s hopes in disarmament and 
renewed his offer to conclude pacts of non-aggression at any time. 

Four days later, in an interview with Ward Price, the Daily Mail 
Correspondent, Hitler was at his most convincing. 

Nobody here [he told him] desires a repetition of war. Almost all the leade s 
of the National Socialist movement were actual combatants. I have yet to 
meet the combatant who desires a renewal of the horrors of those four and a 
half years. . . . Our youth constitute our sole hope for the future. Do you 
imagine that we are bringing it up only to be shot down on the battlefield? 

We are manly enough to recognize that when one has lost a war, whether 
one was responsible for it or not, one has to bear the consequences. We have 
borne them, but it is intolerable for us as a nation of sixty-five millions that 
we should repeatedly be dishonoured and humiliated. We will put up with 
no more of this persistent discrimination against Germany. So long as I live 
I will never put my signature as a statesman to any contract which I could 
not sign with self-respect in private life. I will maintain this resolution, 
even if it means my ruin! For I will sign no document with a mental reserva- 
tion not to fulfil it. What I sign, I will stand by. What I cannot stand by, 1 
will not sign,^ 

In another interview, published by the Paris paper, Le Matin, on 
22 November, Hitler declared categorically that, once the question of 
the Saar had been settled, there were no further issues between Germany 
and France. He had renounced Alsace-Lorraine for good, and had 
told the German people so. 

Hitler’s cleverest stroke was to announce, on the same day as the 
withdrawal from the League, that he would submit his decision at once 
to a plebiscite. This was to invoke the sanctions of democracy against 
the democratic nations. The day chosen was 12 November, the day 
after the anniversary of the Armistice of 1918. “See to it,” he told a 
packed meeting at Breslau, “that this day shall later be recorded in the 
history of our people as a day of salvation — that the record shall run : 
on an eleventh of November, the German people formally lost its 
honour; fifteen years later came a twelfth of November and then the 
German people restored its honour to itself.”- All the long-pent-up 
resentment of the German people against the loss of the war and the 
Treaty of Versailles was expressed in the vote: ninety-six per cent of 

^ Interview published in the Daily Mail, 19 October, 1933; Baynes: vol. II, pages 
1,105-8 

^ Speech at Breslau, 4 November, 1933; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,131-3. 
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those entitled to vote went to the polls, and ninety-five per cent voted 
in approval of Hitler’s policy. On the same day, single-list elections for 
the Reichstag gave the Nazi Party a solid majority of ninety-two per 
cent. 

To Rauschning, who had returned from Geneva just after Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League, Hitler remarked that, now he had left 
Geneva, he would more than ever speak the language of the League. 
“And my party comrades,” he added, “will not fail to understand me 
when they hear me speak of universal peace, disarmament and mutual 
security pacts’”^ These were the tactics of legality applied to inter- 
national relations with even greater success than in the fight for power 
in Germany. 

Hitler had now manoeuvred himself into the strongest possible 
position in which to begin German rearmament. When the other Great 
Powers sought to renew negotiations, Hitler replied that disarmament 
was clearly out of the question. All that could be hoped for was a 
convention for the limitation of armaments, and Germany’s terms for 
co-operation would be the recognition of her right to raise an army of 
three hundred thousand men, based on conscription and short-term 
enlistment. A prolonged exchange of notes throughout the winter 
and spring of 1933-1934 failed to produce agreement, but Hitler was 
well content. Rearmament had already begun, ^ while Great Britain 
and France had placed themselves in the disadvantageous position, 
from which they were never to recover until the war, of asking the 
German dictator what concessions he would accept to reduce his price. 

^ While these negotiations continued, and brought Mr. Eden to Berlin, 
in April, 1934, on the first of many fruitless journeys undertaken by 
British statesmen in these years, Hitler strengthened his hand in an 
unexpected direction. No feature of the Treaty of Versailles stirred 
more bitter feelings in Germany than the loss of territory to the new 
State of Poland. Relations between Poland and Germany continued 
to be strained throughout the history of the Weimar Republic, and 
Stresemann refused to supplement the Locarno Pact by an eastern 
Locarno, which would have meant Germany’s renunciation of her 
claims to the return of Danzig, Silesia, Posen and the other surrendered 
lands. Nowhere was the rise to power of the Nazis viewed with more 
alarm than in Warsaw. 

It caused a diplomatic sensation, therefore, when, on 26 January, 
^ Rauschning: Hitler Speaks^ page 116. 

* Large increases in the German military budget were made public in March, 1934. 
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1934, Hitler announced that the first country with which Nazi Germany 
had concluded a Non-Aggression Pact was Poland. The Pact was never 
popular in Germany, but it was an astute move for Hitler to make. 
Ultimately, there was no place for an independent Poland in Hitler’s 
Europe; the most she could hope for was the position of a vassal state. 
But Hitler could not move against Poland for years to come. Instead of 
accepting this situation with a bad grace, as the more sentimental 
nationalists would have done, he turned it to bis advantage, and made 
an ostentatious parade of his enforced virtue. 

Hitler was thus able to substantiate his claim to peaceful intentions 
by pointing to the fact that his first diplomatic action, after leaving the 
League, had been to initiate an entirely new course in one of the most 
dangerous and intractable problems of Europe, Polish-German rela- 
tions. In the same common-sense language as before, he told the 
Reichstag: “Germans and Poles will have to learn to accept the fact 
of each other’s existence. Hence it is more sensible to regulate this 
state of affairs, which the last thousand years has not been able to 
remove, and the next thousand will not be able to remove either, in 
such a way that the highest possible profit Will accrue from it for both 
nations.”^ The Pact with Poland was constantly used in the “peace” 
speeches which Hitler continued to make throughout 1934, 1935 and 
1936. 

But the importance of the Pact was greater than its value as pro- 
paganda. Poland, which had been the ally of France since 1921, was 
one of the bastions of the French security system in Eastern Europe. 
It was no secret that the Poles were becoming restive at the casual 
way in which they felt they were treated by France. The Polish Govern- * 
ment was beginning to turn away from the policy of collective security, 
supported by France, towards an independent neutrality, in which it 
was hoped that Poland would be able to balance between her two great 
neighbours, Germany and Russia. The Nazi offer of a Teii-Year 
Pact fitted admirably into this new policy, and Hitler was thereby able 
to weaken any possible united front against Germany. Here was the 
first breach in the French alliance system and the first display of those 
\ tactics of “one-by-one” with which he was to achieve so much. 

This was a good beginning, but there were reminders during 1934 of 
the dangers of the situation, notably in the case of Austria. Hitler’s 
electoral successes between 1930 and 1933, followed by the Nazis* 
capture of power, had revived National Socialism in Austria. The Party 

^Speech to the Reichstag, 30 January, 1934; Bayoes: vol. U, pages 1,151-1,171. 
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was reorganized by Alfred Eduard Frauenfeld, a thirty-year-old clerk 
in the Vienna Bodenkreditanstalt, who lost his job when the bank failed 
and took up full-time Party work. In three years the Vienna Nazi 
Party’s membership grew from three hundred to forty thousand. 

The incorporation of Austria into a Greater Germany occupied the 
first place both in the Party programme of 1920 and in the opening 
pages of Mein Kampf. The Austrian Nazis, who formed a part of the 
German Party under Hitler’s leadership, lived and worked for the day 
when the Anschluss should take place. With the help of Habicht, a 
member of the German Reichstag and the man Hitler had appointed as 
Inspector of the Austrian Party, Frauenfeld, Prokosch and the other 
local leaders kept up a violent propaganda campaign, backed by intimi- 
dation and acts of terrorism. There was no doubt where the funds came 
from: anyone in Austria had only to tune in to the Munich radio station 
across the frontier to get confirmation of the support the Austrian 
Nazis were receiving from Germany. It appeared to be no more than 
a matter of months, possibly of weeks, before the local Nazis would 
try to capture power by a rising. 

German relations with Austria, however, were not simply a family 
affair, as Hitler tried to insist. France, the ally of Czechoslovakia, and 
Italy, the patron of Dolfuss’s Fascist regime in Austria and of Hungary, 
were bound to be disturbed by the prospect of an Anschluss and a 
consequent Nazi advance to the threshold of the Balkans. The increased 
Nazi agitation in Austria, the information the Dolfuss Government 
succeeded in collecting of Nazi plans for a putsch^ and the unfriendly 
references Hitler made to Austria in his speech of 30 January, 1934, 
* combined to produce a sense of urgency. No doubt Hitler was sincere 
in disclaiming any intention of attacking Austria : if all went well there 
would be no need of overt German intervention. But at this stage the 
Powers, with Mussolini to prompt their sense of realism, were not so 
credulous as they later became. On 17 February the governments of 
France, Great Britain and Italy published a joint declaration to the effect 
that they took “a common view of the necessity of maintaining Austria’s 
independence and integrity in accordance with the relevant treaties.” 
Exactly a month later Mussolini underlined Italy’s interest in Central 
Europe by signing the Rome Protocols with Austria and Hungary. 
Although primarily concerned with economic relations, the Protocols 
strengthened the ties of political dependence between Italy and her 
two client states on the Danube. 

The Nazi agitation in Austria, however, continued, and Mussolini’s 
suspicions were not removed by Hitler’s assurances at their meeting 
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at Venice in June. At last, on 25 July, while Madame Dolfuss and her 
family were actually staying with Mussolini, the Austrian Nazis made 
their attempt, breaking into the Vienna Chancellery and shooting 
Dolfuss, while others occupied the radio station and announced the 
appointment of Rintelen as Chancellor. Hitler was at Bayreuth when 
he received the news. As he sat in his box listening to Wagner’s Rkein- 
gold, his adjutants Schaub and Bruckner kept coming in to whisper 
further news to him. “After the performance,” Friedelind Wagner 
recalls, “the Fuehrer was most excited. ... It was terrible to witness. 
Although he could scarcely wipe the delight from his face, Hitler care- 
fully ordered dinner in the restaurant as usual. ‘I must go across for 
an hour and show myself,’ he said, *or people will think I had some- 
thing to do with this’.”^ 

This was precisely what people did think, for the German Legation 
in Vienna had been heavily implicated in the plot, and rumours of an 
attempt had been rife in Munich and Berlin twenty-four hours before 
the action began. Unfortunately, from Hitler’s point of view, although 
Dolfuss died of his wounds, the putsch failed. The rebels in Vienna 
were quickly overpowered, and after some days’ fighting in Styria 
and Carinthia order was restored. The leaders, followed by several 
thousand Austrian Nazis, only escaped by getting across the German 
frontier. Even more important was the news that Mussolini, furious 
at Hitler’s bad faith, had ordered Italian divisions to the Austrian 
frontier and sent the Austrian Government an immediate telegram 
promising Italian support in the defence of their country’s independence. 

The Nazis had over-reached themselves, and Hitler had promptly * 
to repudiate all connection with the conspiracy. The initial announce- 
ment of the official German News Agency, couched in enthusiastic 
terms, was hurriedly suppressed; the murderers of Dolfuss were sur- 
rendered to the Austrian Government; Habicht, the Party Inspector 
for Austria, was dismissed; the German Minister in Vienna was recalled 
in disgrace; and Hitler appointed Papen to go to Vienna as Minister- 
Extraordinary in order to repair the damage. The choice of Papen, a 
Catholic, a Conservative and Vice-Chancellor in Hitler’s Cabinet, was 
intended to conciliate the Austrians; at the same time it was a con- 
venient way of getting rid of the man who had made the Marburg 
speech and who had been lucky to escape with his life on the week-end 
of 30 June. These hasty measures tided over the crisis and preserved 
appearances. But it had been made plain enough to Hitler that he was 

‘ Friedelind Wagner: The Royal Family of Bayreuth (London, 1948), pages 98-9. 
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not yet in a position where he could afford to use high-handed methods, 
and that the opposition to his schemes would have to be divided before 
it could be overcome. 

For the rest of 1934 the unanimity of the other Powers in face of 
further German adventures was strengthened, rather than weakened. 
In the summer Louis Barthou, the French Foreign Minister, made a 
tour of eastern European capitals to put new life into the French alli- 
ances with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Poland. In May 
France sharply rejected Sir John Simon’s proposals to concede equality 
of armaments to Hitler, and Barthou became active in advocating an 
Eastern Locarno (which should include Russia as well as Germany), 
with the object of tying Hitler’s hands in Eastern Europe as well as in 
the west. The fact that the Soviet Union, hitherto one of the most out- 
spoken critics of Geneva, was now willing to join the League of Nations, 
and was elected to a permanent seat on the Council in September, 
lent colour to the belief that the Great Powers were awake to the 
danger of a resurgent German nationalism. 

Hitler could only continue to protest the innocence of his intentions. 
“If it rests with Germany,” he told Ward Price in another interview in 
August, “war will not come again. This country has a more profound 
impression than any other of the evil that war causes. ... In our belief 
Germany’s present-day problems cannot be settled by war.”^ When 
M. Jean Goy, a deputy for the Seine, visited him in November, he made 
much of the experiences which the ex-servicemen of Germany and France 
had in common; they had been through too much in the last war ever 
to allow war to break out again. “We know too well, you and I, the 
uselessness and horror of war.” His one object was to build a new social 
order in Germany; he had no time or energy to spare for war, and in 
his social plans he was erecting a more enduring monument to fame 
than any great captain after the most glorious victories. The interview 
was duly published by Le Mating indeed, the word “peace” was never 
out of Hitler’s mouth at this time. 

So the year ended quietly, but not without some cause for congratula- 
tion on Hitler’s part. On 9 October Louis Barthou, the energetic French 
Foreign Minister, who stood for a policy of firmness in face of Nazi 
demands, was assassinated while welcoming King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia at Marseilles. His successor at the Quai d’Orsay was Pierre Laval, 
a master of comhinazioni and shady political deals. Despite appearances, 
Hitler held to his belief that behind the facade of unity the Powers 

^ Daily Mail^ 6 August, 1934; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,181-4. 

^Le Matin 18 November, 1934; ibid., pages 1,190-3. 
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lacked the will to oppose him or to combine together for long* In 1927 
Hitler said to Otto Strasser: “There is no solidarity in Europe; there is 
only submission.*’^ It was the essential premise on which all his plans 
depended; the next year, 1935, was to show how just was his diagnosis. 


IV 

From the summer of 1934 the principal object of the Western Powers’ 
diplomacy was to persuade Germany to sign a pact of mutual assistance 
covering Eastern Europe. Just as the Locarno Pact included France, 
Germany, Belgium, Great Britain and Italy, each undertaking to come 
to the immediate aid of France and Belgium, or Germany, if either 
side were attacked by the other, so this Eastern Locarno would include 
Russia, Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the other states of 
Eastern Europe and would involve the same obligation of automatic 
assistance in the case of an attack. 

Hitler had no intention of entering into any such scheme: it was not 
aggression that he feared, but checks upon his freedom of action. His 
preference — ^for obvious reasons — ^was for bilateral agreements, and 
if he were to sign a multilateral pact of non-aggression it would only 
be one from which all provisions for mutual aid had been removed, a 
statement of good intentions imsupported by any guarantees to enforce 
them. German opposition, which had already been made clear in 1934, 
was powerfully assisted by that of Poland. Pilsudski was highly sus- 
picious of Russia and anxious that Poland should not be pushed into * 
the front line of an anti-German combination — which could only mean 
that Poland would be either the battleground of a new clash between 
her two neighbours or the victim of a deal concluded between them at 
her expense, as happened in 1939. Polish quarrels with Lithuania and 
dislike of Czechoslovakia added further reasons to his reluctance to 
enter any such all-embracing project. Pilsudski, and his successor Beck, 
saw the only way out of Poland’s difficulties as a policy of balancing 
between Moscow and Berlin, a policy which fatally overestimated 
Poland’s strength, and fatally underestimated the danger from Ger- 
many. 

Hitler courted the Poles assiduously, constantly urging on them the 
common interest Poland and Germany had in opposing Russia. “Po- 
land,” he told the Polish Ambassador in November, 1933, “is an out- 
^ Otto Strasser: Hitler and /, page 225. 
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post against Asia. . . . The other States should recognize this role of 
Poland’s.”^ 

Goering, who was used by Hitler in the role of a candid friend of the 
Poles, spoke even more plainly when he visited Warsaw at the end of 
January, 1935. He began his conversations in the Polish Foreign Minis- 
try by mentioning the possibility of a new partition of Poland by 
agreement between Germany and Russia. But he did this only to dis- 
miss it as a practical impossibility: in fact, he continued, Hitler’s policy 
needed a strong Poland, to form a common barrier with Germany 
against the Soviet Union. In his talks with Polish generals and with 
Marshal Pilsudski, Goering “outlined far-reaching plans, almost 
suggesting an anti-Russian alliance and a joint attack on Russia. He 
gave it to be understood that the Ukraine would become a Polish sphere 
of influence and North-western Russia would be Germany’s,”^ The 
Poles were wary of such seductive propositions, but they were impressed 
by the friendliness of the German leaders, and in the course of 1935 
relations between the two governments became steadily closer. Goering 
visited Cracow for Pilsudski’s funeral in May. The same month Hitler 
himself had a long conversation with the Ambassador, and after a 
visit of the Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, to Berlin in July 
the communique spoke of “a far-reaching agreement of views.” The 
attention Hitler paid to Polish-German relations was to repay him 
handsomely. 

Meanwhile, the British and French Governments renewed their 
attempts to reach a settlement with Germany. The Saar plebiscite in 
^ January, 1935, had produced a ninety per cent vote for the return of 
the territory to Germany. The result had scarcely been in doubt, 
although the Nazis cried it up inside Germany as a great victory and the 
destruction of the first of the Versailles fetters. The removal of this 
issue between France and Germany, which Hitler had constantly 
described as the one territorial issue dividing them, seemed to offer a 
better chance of finding the Fuehrer in a more reasonable mood. 

The proposals which the British and French Ambassadors presented 
to Hitler at the beginning of February, 1935, sketched the outline of a 
general settlement which would cover the whole of Europe. The existing 
Locarno Pact of mutual assistance, which applied to Western Europe, 
was to be strengthened by the conclusion of an agreement to cover 
unprovoked aggression from the air. At the same time it was to be 

^ The Polish White Book (English translation, London, 1939), page 17. 

®lbid., pages 25-26: Count Szembek’s reports on Goering’s conversations in 
Poland. 
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supplemented by two similar pacts of mutual assistance, one dealing 
with Eastern Europe, the other with Central Europe. 

Hitler faced a difficult decision- German rearmament had reached a 
stage where further concealment would prove a hindrance. It seemed 
clear from their proposals that the Western Powers would be prepared 
to waive their objections to German rearmament in return for Ger- 
many's accession to their proposals for strengthening and extending 
collective security. Against that Hitler had to set his anxiety to avoid 
tying his hands, and his need of some dramatic stroke of foreign policy 
to gratify the mood of nationalist expectation in Germany which had 
so far received little satisfaction. On both these grounds a bold uni- 
lateral repudiation of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles would suit him very much better than negotiations with the 
Western Powers, in which he would be bound to make concessions in 
return for French and British agreement. Could he afford to take the 
risk? 

Hitler’s first reply showed uncertainty. He welcomed the idea of 
extending the original Locarno Pact to include attack from the air, 
while remaining evasive on the question of the proposed Eastern and 
Danubian Pacts. The German Government invited the British to con- 
tinue discussions, and a visit to Berlin by the British Foreign Minister, 
Sir John Simon, was arranged for 7 March. Before the visit could take 
place, however, on 4 March the British Government published its 
own plans for increased armaments, basing this on “the fact that Ger- 
many was . . . rearming openly on a large scale, despite the provisions 
of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles.”^ The British White Paper went 
on to remark “that not only the forces, but the spirit in which the * 
population, and especially the youth of the country, are being organized, 
lend colour to, and substantiate, the general feeling of insecurity which 
has already been incontestably generated.” Great indignation was 
at once expressed in Germany, and Hitler contracted a “chill” which 
made it necessary to postpone Sir John Simon’s visit. On the 9th the 
German Government officially notified foreign governments that a 
German Air Force was already in existence- This seems to have been 
a kite with which to test the Western Powers’ reaction. As Sir John 
Simon told the House of Commons that he and Mr. Eden were still 
proposing to go to Berlin and nothing else happened, it appeared safe 
to risk a more sensational announcement the next week-end. On 16 
March, 1935, the German Government proclaimed its intention of 
re-introducing conscription and building up a peacetime army of thirty- 
1 British White Paper, Cmd. 4827 of 1935. 
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six divisions, with a numerical strength of five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. 

Four days before, the French Government had doubled the period 
of service and reduced the age of enlistment in the French Army, in 
order to make good the fall in the number of conscripts due to the 
reduced birth-rate of the years 1914-1918. This served Hitler as a pre- 
text for his own action. He was able to represent Germany as driven 
reluctantly to take this step, purely in order to defend herself against 
the warlike threats of her neighbours. From the time when the German 
people, trusting in the assurances of Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and 
believing they were rendering a great service to mankind, had laid 
down their arms, they had been deceived again and .again in their 
hopes of justice and their faith in the good intentions of others. Ger- 
many, Hitler declared, was the one Power which had disarmed; now 
that the other Powers, far from disarming themselves, were actually 
beginning to increase their armaments, she had no option but to follow 
suit.^ 

The announcement was received with enthusiasm in Germany, and 
on 17 March, Heroes Memorial Day {Heldengedenktag), a brilliant 
military ceremony in the State Opera House celebrated the rebirth 
of the German Army. At Hitler’s side sat von Mackensen, the only 
surviving field-marshal of the old Army, Afterwards, amid cheering 
crowds, Hitler held a review of the new Army, including a detachment 
of the Air Force. So widespread was German feeling against the Treaty 
of Versailles, and so strong the pride in the German military tradition, 
that German satisfaction at the announcement could be taken for 
• granted. Everything turned on the reaction abroad to this first open 
breach of the Treaty’s provisions. Hitler had anticipated protests, and 
was prepared to discount them; what mattered was the action with 
which the other signatories of the Treaty proposed to support their 
protests. 

The result more than justified the risks he had taken. The British 
Government, after making a solemn protest, proceeded to ask whether 
the Fuehrer was still ready to receive Sir John Simon. The French 
appealed to the League, and an extraordinary session of the Council 
was at once summoned, to be preceded by a conference between Great 
Britain, France and Italy at Stresa. But the French Note, too, spoke, 
of searching for means of conciliation and of the need to dispel the 
tension which had arisen. This was not the language of men who 
intended to enforce their protests. When Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden 
^ Cf. Hitler*s Prodamation to the German People, 16 March, 1935. 
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at last visited Berlin at the end of March they found Hitler polite, even 
charming, but perfectly sure of himself and firm in his refusal to con- 
sider any pact of mutual assistance which included the Soviet Union. 
He made a good deal of the service Germany was performing in safe- 
guarding Europe against Communism, and, when the discussion moved 
to German rearmament, asked: “Did Wellington, when Bliicher came 
to his assistance at Waterloo, first ask the legal experts of the Foreign 
Office whether the strength of the Prussian forces exceeded the limits 
fixed by treaty?”^ It was the Englishmen who had come to ask for co- 
operation and Hitler who was in the advantageous position of being 
able to say “no,** without having anything to ask in return. The very 
presence of the British representatives in Berlin, after the announcement 
of 16 March, was a triumph for his diplomacy. 

In the weeks that followed, the Western Powers continued to make 
a display of European unity which, formally at least, was more impres- 
sive. At Stresa, on 11 April, the British, French and Italian Govern- 
ments condemned Germany’s action, reaffirmed their loyalty to the 
Locarno Treaty and repeated their declaration on Austrian indepen- 
dence. At Geneva the Council of the League duly censured Germany 
and appointed a committee to consider what steps should be taken 
the next time any State endangered peace by repudiating its obligations. 
Finally, in May, the French Government, having failed to make head- 
way with its plan for a general treaty of mutual assistance in Eastern 
Europe, signed a pact with the Soviet Union by which each party under- 
took to come to the aid of the other in case of an unprovoked attack. 
This treaty was flanked by a similar pact, concluded at the same time, 
between Russia and France’s most reliable ally, Czechoslovakia. 

Yet, even if Hitler was taken aback by the strength of this belated 
reaction, and if the Franco-Russian and Czech-Russian treaties in 
particular faced him with awkward new possibilities, his confidence 
in his own tactics was never shaken. He proceeded to test the strength 
of this new-found unity; it did not take long to show its weaknesses. 

On 21 May Hitler appeared before the Reichstag to deliver a long 
and carefully prepared speech on foreign policy. It is a speech worth 
studying, for in it are to be found most of the tricks with which Hitler 
lulled the suspicions and raised the hopes of the gullible. His answer 
to the censure of the Powers was not defiance, but redoubled assurances 

^Paul Schmidt: Statist auf Diplomaiischer Buhne (Bonn, 1949), page 300; and 
Francois-Poncet, page 175. 
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of peace, an appeal to reason, justice and conscience. The new Germany, 
he protested, was misunderstood, and his own attitude misrepresented. 

No man ever spoke with greater feeling of the horror and stupidity 
of war than Adolf Hitler. 

The blood shed on the European continent in the course of the last three 
hundred years bears no proportion to the national result of the events. 
In the end France has remained France, Germany Germany, Poland Poland 
and Italy Italy. What dynastic egoism, political passion and patriotic blind- 
ness have attained in the way of apparently far-reaching political changes 
by shedding rivers of blood has, as regards national feeling, done no more 
than touched the skin of the nations. It has not substantially altered their 
fundamental characters. If these States had applied merely a fraction of their 
sacrifices to wiser purposes the success would certainly have been greater 
and more permanent. ... If the nations attach so much importance to an 
increase in the number of the inhabitants of a country they can achieve it 
without tears in a simpler and more natural way. A sound social policy, by 
increasing the readiness of a nation to have children, can give its own 
people more children in a few years than the number of aliens that could be 
conquered and made subject to that nation by war.^ 

Collective security, Hitler pointed out, was a Wilsonian idea, but 
Germany’s faith in Wilsonian ideas, at least as practised by the former 
Allies, had been destroyed by her treatment after the war. Germany 
had been denied equality, had been treated as a nation with second-class 
rights, and driven to rearm by the failure of the other Powers to carry 
out their obligation to disarm. Despite this experience, Germany was 
still prepared to co-operate in the search for security. But she had rooted 
objections to the proposal of multilateral pacts, for this was the way 
to spread, not to localize war. Moreover, in the east of Europe, Hitler 
declared, there was a special case, the existence of a State, Bolshevik 
Russia, pledged to destroy the independence of Europe, a State with 
which a National Socialist Germany could never come to terms. 

What Hitler offered in place of the “unrealistic” proposal of multi- 
lateral treaties was the signature of non-aggression pacts with all 
Germany’s neighbours. The only exception he made was Lithuania, 
since Lithuania’s continued possession of the German Memelland was 
a wrong which the German people could never accept, and a plain 
denial of that right of self-determination proclaimed by Wilson. Ger- 
many’s improved relations with Poland, he did not fail to add, showed 
how great a contribution such pacts could make to the cause of peace: 
this was the practical way in which Germany set about removing inter- 
national misunderstandings. 

^ Text of the speech in Baynes: vol. 11, pages 1,218-47. 
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Hitler supported his offer with the most convincing display of good- 
will. The fact that Germany had repudiated the disarmament clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles did not mean that she had anything but the 
strictest regard for the Treaty’s other provisions — including the demili- 
tarization of the Rhineland — or for her other obligations under the 
Locarno Treaty. She had no intention of annexing Austria and was 
perfectly ready to strengthen the Locarno Pact by an agreement on 
air attack, such as Great Britain and France had suggested. She was 
ready to agree to the abolition of heavy arms, such as the heaviest tanks 
and artillery; to limit the use of other weapons — such as the bomber 
and poison gas — by international convention; indeed, to accept an 
over-all limitation of armaments provided that it was to apply to ail the 
Powers. Hitler laid particular stress on his willingness to limit German 
naval power to thirty-five per cent of the strength of the British Navy. 
He understood very well, he declared, the special needs of the British 
Empire, and had no intention of starting a new naval rivalry with Great 
Britain, He ended with a confession of his faith in peace. “Whoever 
lights the torch of war in Europe can wish for nothing but chaos. We, 
however, live in the firm conviction that in our time will be fulfilled, not 
the decline, but the renaissance of the West. That Germany may make 
an imperishable contribution to this great work is our proud hope and 
our unshakable belief.” 

Hitler’s mastery of the language of Geneva was unequalled. His grasp 
of the mood of public opinion in the Western democracies was startling, 
considering that he had never visited any of them and spoke no foreign 
language. He understood intuitively their longing for peace, the idealism 
of the pacifists, the uneasy conscience of the liberals, the reluctance of 
the great mass of their peoples to look beyond their own private affairs. 
At this stage in the game these were greater assets than the uncompleted 
panzer divisions and bomber fleets he was still building, and Hitler 
used them with the same skill he had shown in playing on German 
grievances and illusions. 

In Mein Hitler had written: “For a long time to come there 

will be only two Powers in Europe with which it may be possible for 
Germany to conclude an alliance. These Powers are Great Britain and 
Italy.”^ The greatest blunder of the Kaiser’s Government — prophetic 
words — had been to quarrel with Britain and Russia at the same time: 
Germany’s future lay in the east, a continental future, and her natural 
ally was Great Britain, whose power was colonial, commercial and naval, 
^ Mein Kampfy page 509. 
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with no territorial interests on the continent of Europe. “Only by 
alliance with England was it possible (before 1914) to safeguard the 
rear of the new German crusade. ... No sacrifice should have been 
considered too great, if it was a necessary means of gaining England’s 
friendship. Colonial and naval ambitions should have been aban- 
doned.”^ 

Although Hiller’s attitude towards Britain was modified later by 
growing contempt for the weakness of her policy and the credulity of 
her governments, the idea of an alliance with her attracted him through- 
out his life. It was an alliance which could only, in Hitler’s view, be 
made on condition that Britain abandoned her old balance-of-power 
policy in Europe, accepted the prospect of a German hegemony on the 
Continent and left Germany a free hand in attaining it. Even during the 
war Hitler persisted in believing that an alliance with Germany on these 
terms was in Britain’s own interests, continually expressed his regret 
that the British had been so stupid as not to see this, and never quite 
gave up the hope that he would be able to overcome their obstinacy 
and persuade them to accept his view. No British Government, even 
before the war, was prepared to go as far as an alliance on these terms, 
yet there was a section of British opinion which was sufiiciently im- 
pressed by Hitler’s arguments to be attracted to the idea of a settle- 
ment which would have left him virtually a free hand in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and Hitler, if he never succeeded in his main objective, 
was remarkably successful for a time in weakening the opposition of 
Great Britain to the realization of his aims. The policy of appeasement 
is not to be understood unless it is realized that it represented the 
acceptance by the British Government, at least in part, of Hitler’s view 
of what British policy should be. 

The speech of 21 May had been intended to influence opinion in Great 
Britain in Hitler’s favour. The quickness of the British reaction was 
surprising. During his visit to Berlin in March Sir John Simon had been 
sufficiently impressed by a hint thrown out by the Fuehrer to suggest 
that German representatives should come to London to discuss the 
possibility of a naval agreement between the two countries. Hitler must 
have been delighted to see the speed with which the British Foreign 
Minister responded to his bait, and in his speech of 21 May he again 
underlined his willingness to arrive at such an understanding. Even 
Hitler, however, can scarcely have calculated that the British Govern- 
ment would be so maladroit as to say nothing of their intentions to the 
Powers with whom they had been so closely associated in censuring 
^ Mein Kampf, page 128. 
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Germany’s repudiation of the Versailles disarmament clauses in the 
previous weeks. 

Early in June Ribbentrop, whom Hitler now began to use for special 
missions, flew to London. Despite the brusque and tactless way in which 
he refused to permit discussion of the Fuehrer’s offer, he returned with 
the British signature of a naval pact. This bound the Germans not to 
build beyond thirty-five per cent of Britain’s naval strength, but it 
tacitly recognized Germany’s right to begin naval rearmament and 
specifically agreed by an escape-clause that, in the construction of 
U-boats, Germany should have the right to build up to one hundred 
per cent of the submarine strength of the British Commonwealth. The 
aflront to Britain’s partners, France and Italy, both of whom were also 
naval powers, but neither of whom had been consulted, was open and 
much resented. The solidarity of the Stresa Front, the unanimity of the 
Powers’ condemnation of German rearmament was destroyed. The 
British Government, in its eagerness to secure a private advantage, had 
given a disastrous impression of bad faith. Like Poland, but without 
the excuse of Poland’s difficult position between Germany and Russia, 
Great Britain had accepted Hitler’s carefully calculated offer without a 
thought of its ultimate consequences. 

In September the Fuehrer attended the Party’s rally at Nuremberg. 
For the first time detachments of the new German Army took part in 
the parade and Hitler glorified the German military tradition : “in war 
the nation’s great defiance, in peace the splendid school of our people. 
It is the Army which has made men of us all, and when we looked upon 
the Army our faith in the future of our people was always reinforced. 
This old glorious Army is not dead; it only slept, and now it has arisen 
again in you,”^ 

Hitler’s speeches throughout the rally were marked by the confidence 
of a man sure of his hold over the people he led. The Reichstag was 
summoned to Nuremberg for a special session, and Hitler presented 
for its unanimous approval the Nuremberg Laws directed against the 
Jews, the first depriving Germans of Jewish blood of their citizenship, 
the second — the Law for the Protection of German Blood and German 
Honour — forbidding marriages between Germans and Jews and the 
employment of German servants by Jews. These laws, Hitler declared, 
“repay the debt of gratitude to the movement under whose symbol 
(the Swastika, now adopted as the national emblem) Germany has 
recovered her freedom.’’® 

^ Speech on 16 September, 1935; Baynes: vol. X, page 561. 

* Speech of 15 September, 1935; ibid., page 732. 
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The same month, while Hitler at Nuremberg was making use of the 
power he held in Germany to gratify his hatred of the Jews, a quarrel 
began at Geneva which was to provide him with the opportunity to 
extend his power outside the German frontiers of 1914. 

The alliance with Mussolini’s Italy to which Hitler already looked 
at the time he wrote Mein Kampf hdid hitherto been prevented by Musso- 
lini’s Danubian ambitions, and the Duce’s self-appointed role as the 
patron of Austrian independence. After the murder of Dolfuss, Musso- 
lini had been outspoken in his dislike and contempt for the “barbarians” 
north of the Alps, and he had co-operated with the other Powers in 
their condemnation of Germany’s unilateral decision to rearm. Musso- 
lini, however, had long been contemplating a showy success for his 
regime in Abyssinia. It may be that he was prompted by uneasy fears 
that his chances of expansion in Europe would soon be reduced by the 
growth of German power ; it may be that he was stimulated by a sense 
of rivalry with the German dictator; it is almost certain that he hoped 
to profit by French and British preoccupation with German rearmament 
to carry out his adventure on the cheap. 

Abyssinia had appealed to the League under Article 15 of the Cove- 
nant in March. So far the dispute had been discreetly kept in the back- 
ground, but in September the British Government, having just made a 
sensational gesture of appeasement to Germany by the Naval Treaty 
of June, astonished the world for the second time by taking the lead 
at Geneva in demanding the imposition of sanctions against Italy. 
She supported this by reinforcing the British Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
To the French, who judged that Germany, not Italy, was the greater 
danger to the security of Europe, the British appeared to be standing 
on their heads and looking at events upside down. 

There was only one assumption on which British policy could be 
defended. If the British were prepared to support sanctions against 
Italy to the point of war, thereby giving to the authority of the League 
the backing of force which it had hitherto lacked, their action might 
indeed so strengthen the machinery of collective security as to put a 
check to any aggression, whether by Italy or Germany. The outbreak 
of hostilities between Italy and Abyssinia in October soon put the 
British intentions to the test. The course pursued by the Baldwin Govern- 
ment made the worst of both worlds. By insisting on the imposition of 
sanctions Great Britain made an enemy of Mussolini and destroyed all 
hope of a united front against German aggression. By her refusal to 
drive home the policy of sanctions, in face of Mussolini’s bluster, she dealt 
the authority of the League as well as her own prestige a fatal blow, and 
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destroyed all hope of finding in collective security an effective alternative 
to the united front of the Great Powers against German aggression. 

If the British Government never meant to do more than make a 
show of imposing sanctions it would have done better to have followed 
the more cynical but more realistic policy of Laval and made a deal 
with Italy at the beginning. Even the Hoare-Laval Pact of December, 
1935, would have been a better alternative than allowing the farce of 
sanctions to drag on to its inconclusive and discreditable end. For the 
consequences of these blunders extended much farther than Abyssinia 
and the Mediterranean: their ultimate beneficiary was, not Mussolini, 
but Hitler. 

Germany at first confined herself to a policy of strict neutrality in the 
Abyssinian affair, but the advantages to be derived from the quarrel 
between Italy and the Western Powers did not escape Hitler. If Italy 
lost the war, that would mean the weakening of the principal barrier 
to German ambitions in Central and South-eastern Europe. On the 
other hand, if Italy proved to be successful, the prospects for Hitler 
were still good. His one fear was that the quarrel might be patched up 
by some such compromise as the Hoare-Laval Pact, and when the 
Polish Ambassador in Berlin saw him two days after the announcement 
of the terms of the Hoare-Laval Agreement he found him highly 
excited and alarmed at this prospect.^ The further development of the 
dispute, however, only gave him greater cause for satisfaction. Not only 
was Italy driven into a position of isolation, in which Mussolini was 
bound to look more favourably on German offers of support, but the 
League of Nations suffered further blows to its authority from which, 
after its previous failure to halt Japanese aggression, it never recovered. 
French confidence in England was further shaken, and the belief that 
Great Britain was a spent force in international politics received the 
most damning confirmation. 

The events of 193.5 thus provided an unexpected opportunity for Hitler 
to realize his Italian plans: as Mussolini later acknowledged, it was in 
the autumn of 1935 that the idea of the Rome-Berlin Axis was bom. 
No less important was the encouragement which the feebleness of the 
opposition to aggression gave Hitler to pursue his policy without regard 
to the risks. “There was now, as it turned out,” writes Mr. Churchill, 
“little hope of averting war or of postponing it by a trial of strength 
equivalent to war. Almost all that remained open to France and Britain 
was to await the moment of the challenge and do the best they could.”^ 

^ Elizabeth Wiskemann: The Rome-Berlin Axis (Oxford, 1949), pages 51-2. 

* Winston S. Churchill: The Second World War, vol. I, The Gathering Storm 
(London, 1948), page 148. 
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V 

Throughout the autumn and winter of 1935-1936 Hitler watched 
and waited. By March, 1936, he judged the moment opportune for 
another coup in foreign policy. There had been ample warning of where 
his next move would be. In his speech of 21 May, 1935, he had put for- 
ward the view that the alliance concluded between France and Russia 
“brought an element of legal insecurity into the Locarno Pact,” with 
the obligations of which, he argued, it was incompatible. The German 
Foreign Ofi&ce repeated this in a note to the French Government, and, 
although their view was rejected by both the French and the other 
signatories of the Locarno Pact, Hitler refused to give up his grievance. 
After an interview with Hitler on 21 November the French Ambassador, 
M. FranQois-Poncet, reported to Paris that Hitler had made up his 
mind to use the pretext of the Franco-Soviet treaty to denounce Locarno 
and reoccupy the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. Me was only 
waiting for an appropriate moment to act. 

The treaty between France and Russia had still not been ratified. It 
had become a subject of bitter controversy in French politics, and ever 
since the beginning of July, 1935, the French Right-wing Press and 
parties had been conducting a campaign against it. This had little to 
do with foreign affairs; it was an extension of the class and party con- 
flicts inside France to her external policy. Hitler was thus deliberately 
choosing as his pretext an issue which divided France; nor was he ignor- 
ant of the fact that in London, too, there was no enthusiasm for France’s 
latest commitment. 

On 1 1 February, 1936, the Franco-Soviet treaty finally came before 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and on the 27th it was ratified by 
353 votes to 164. The French Government seems to have been nervous 
about the reception of the news in Berlin. When, on the morning after 
the ratification, Paris-Midi published a delayed interview with Hitler, 
in which he spoke in friendly terms of his desire for an agreement with 
France, the French Ambassador was instructed to ask the Fuehrer 
how he conceived this rapprochement could be achieved. But when 
Frangois-Poncet saw Hitler on 2 March his reception was far froiii 
friendly. Hitler declared angrily that he had been made a fool of, thal 
the interview with Paris-Midi had been given on 21 February and de- 
liberately held up in Paris until after the ratification of the Treaty. 
He was, however, still willing to answer the French Government’s 
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inquiry and he promised the Ambassador detailed proposals in the near 
future. 

Hitler’s reply, as Fran^ois-Poncet had foreseen, was to march German 
troops into the demilitarized Rhineland. It was a proposal which 
thoroughly alarmed his generals. German rearmament was still far 
from complete and the first conscripts had only been taken into the 
Army a few months before. France, together with her Polish and Czech 
alhes, could immediately mobilize ninety divisions, with a further hun- 
dred in reserve — and this took no account of Russian forces. If the 
French and their allies marched, the Germans would be heavily out- 
numbered, and it is to be remembered that the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland represented not only a breach of the Treaty of Versailles 
but a casus foederis under the Locarno Pact. Hitler did not dispute these 
facts; he based his decision on the belief that the French would not 
march — and he was right According to General Jodi, the German 
occupation forces which moved into the Rhineland consisted of approxi- 
mately one division,^ and only three battalions moved across the Rhine, 
to Aachen, Trier and Saarbriicken. The General Statf, worried by the 
first reports from Paris and London, wanted to move these three battal- 
ions back across the Rhine, and General Beck, the Chief of Staff, 
suggested that Germany should undertake not to build fortifications 
west of the Rhine.* Hitler turned down both proposals without a 
moment’s hesitation. The German generals could not believe that the 
French would not march this time, but Hitler remained confident in 
his diagnosis of the state of public opinion in France and Great Britain. 

Blomberg’s directive for the operation was issued on 2 March, the 
day on which Hitler saw Frangois-Poncet.* On the morning of 7 March, 
as the German soldiers were marching into the Rhineland, greeted with 
flowers flung by wildly enthusiastic crowds, Neurath, German Foreign 
Minister, summoned the British, French and Italian Ambassadors 
to the Wilhelmstrasse and presented them with a document which con- 
tained, in addition to Germany’s grounds for denouncing the Locarno 
Pact (the incompatibility of its obligations with the Franco-Soviet 
treaty), new and far-reaching peace proposals. As M. Frangois-Poncet, 
the French Ambassador, described it, “Hitler struck his adversary in 
the face, and as he did so declared: T bring you proposals for peace !’ 

In place of the discarded Locarno Treaty, Hitler offered a pact of non- 

‘ Mr. Churchill ipp, cit„ vol. I, page 150) puts the forces a good deal higher, at 
thirty-five thousand. 

* Exarnination of General Jodi. N.P., part XV, pages 320-1. 

® Text of the Directive. N.D., C-159. 

* A. Frangois-Poncet, page 193. 
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aggression to France and Belgium, valid for twenty-five years and 
supplemented by the air pact to which Britain attached so much impor- 
tance. The whole agreement was to be guaranteed by Great Britain 
and Italy, with Holland included if she so wished. A new demilitarized 
zone was to be drawn on both sides of the western frontier, treating 
France and Germany on terms of equality, while in the east Germany 
offered non-aggression pacts to her neighbours on the model of the 
agreement she had concluded with Poland. Finally, now that equality 
of rights had been restored, Germany was prepared to re-enter the 
League of Nations and to discuss the colonial problem and the reform 
of the League Covenant. 

At noon Hitler addressed the Reichstag. His speech was. another 
masterpiece of reasonableness. 

You know, fellow-members of the Reichstag, how hard was the road that I 
have had to travel since 30 January, 1933, in order to free the German people 
from the dishonourable position in which it found itself and to secure 
equality of rights, without thereby alienating Germany from the political 
and economic commonwealth of European nations, and particularly with- . 
out creating new ill-feeling from the aftermath of old enmities. ... At no 
moment of my struggle on behalf of the German people have I ever forgotten 
the duty incumbent on me and on us all firmly to uphold European culture 
and European civilization. . , . 

Why should it not be possible to put an end to this useless strife (between 
France and Germany) which has lasted for centuries and which has never 
been and never will be finally decided by either of the two nations con- 
cerned? Why not replace it by the rule of reason? The German people have 
no interest in seeing the French people suffer. And what advantage can come 
to France when Germany is in misery? . . . Why should it not be possible to 
lift the general problem of conflicting interests between the European states 
above the sphere of passion and unreason and consider it in the calm light 
of a higher vision? 

It was France, Hitler declared, who had betrayed Europe by her 
alliance with the Asiatic power of Bolshevism, pledged to destroy all 
the values of European civilization — just as it was France who, by the 
same action, had invalidated the Locarno Pact. Once again, reluctantly 
but without flinching, he must bow to the inevitable and take the neces- 
sary steps to defend Germany’s national interests. He ended with the 
sacred vow to work now more than ever to further the cause of mutual 
understanding between the nations of Europe, but the roar of en- 
thusiasm with which the packed Reichstag welcomed the announcement 
of the reoccupation of the Rhineland belied the words of peace.^ As 
^ Text in Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,271-93. 
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Hitler had told Rauschning: “My Party comrades wll not fail to under- 
stand me when they hear me speak of universal peace, disarmament 
and mutual security pacts It was the assertion of German power, 
not the offer of peace, that brought the Reichstag to its feet, stamping 
and shouting in their delight. 

Hitler later admitted: “The forty-eight hours after the march into 
the Rhineland were the most nerve-racking in my life. If the French 
had then marched into the Rhineland we would have had to withdraw 
with our tails between our legs, for the military resources at our disposal 
would have been wholly inadequate for even a moderate resistance.’*”' 
Events, however, followed exactly the same pattern as the year before. 
There were anxious consultations between Paris and London ; appeals 
for reason and calm— after aU, people said, the Rhineland is part of 
Germany; much talk of the new opportunities for peace offered by 
Hitler’s proposals— “A Chance to Rebuild” was the title of The Times 
leading article. The Locarno Powers conferred; the Council of the 
League conferred; the International Court at The Hague was ready to 
confer, if Hitler would agree to submit his argument that the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty and the Locarno Pact were incompatible. Germany’s 
action was again solemnly condemned and the censure again rejected 
by Hitler. But no one marched— except the Germans; no one spoke 
openly of sanctions or of enforcing the Locarno Treaty. The Polish 
Government, believing that France could never tolerate the German 
action in the Rhineland, suddenly offered, on 9 March, to bring their 
military alliance with France into operation; when they found that 
France was not going to move, the Poles had some embarrassment in 
explaining away their gesture, which had become known in Berlin. 

Meanwhile Hitler dissolved the Reichstag and invited the German 
people to pass judgment on his policy. He came before them as the 
Peacemaker. “All of us and all peoples,” he said at Breslau, “have the 

feeling that we are at the turning-point of an age Not we alone, 

the conquered of yesterday, but also the victors have the inner convic- 
tion that something was not as it should be, that reason seemed to have 
deserted men. . . . Peoples must find a new relation to each other, some 
new form must be created. ... But over this new order which must be 
set up stand the words: Reason and Logic, Understanding and Mutual 
Consideration. They make a mistake who think that over the entrance 
to this new order there can stand the word ‘Versailles.’ That would be, 
not the foundation stone of the new order, but its gravestone. 


I ahnve naae 296. * Schmidt, page 320, 

* Speech of 22 March, 1936; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,313-5. 
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When the election was held on 29 March the results were announced 
as; 


Total of qualified voters . . 
Total of votes cast 
Votes cast against or invalid 
Votes cast for the list 


45,453,691 

45,001,489 (99 per cent) 
540,211 

44,461,278 (98*8 per cent). 


If the election figures showed a suspicious unanimity, there can be little 
doubt that a substantial majority of the German people approved 
Hitler’s action, or that it raised the Fuehrer to a new peak of popularity 
in Germany. 


No event marks a clearer stage in the success of Hitler’s diplomatic 
game than the reoccupation of the Rhineland. The demilitarized Rhine- 
land was all that was left to France of the guarantees against a renewed 
German attack which she had sought to obtain after 1918. She had 
still a clear military superiority over the German Army; the terms of 
the Locarno Pact specifically recognized the German action as a casus 
foederis; ample warning had been given by the French Ambassador 
in Berlin. The French could certainly expect little support from the 
Baldwin Government in London, but to allow Hitler’s action to pass 
unchallenged was tantamount to confessing that France was no longer 
prepared to defend the elaborate security system she had built up since 
1918. This was a political fact which was bound to have major con- 
sequences in Central and Eastern Europe, and its effect was enhanced 
by the change which the reoccupatioh of the Rhineland brought in 
the strategic map of Europe. For the Germans at once began to build 
a powerful line of fortifications in the west which greatly reduced the 
value of the French alliances with Poland, with Russia and the Little 
Entente, by placing a formidable barrier in the way of a French Army 
advancing to the help of France’s allies and by releasing larger German 
forces for operations elsewhere. When William Bullitt, the American 
Ambassador in Paris, called on the German Foreign Minister in May, 
he reported: 

Neurath said that it was the policy of the German Government to do 
nothing active in foreign affairs until the Rhineland had been digested. He 
explained that he meant that until the German fortifications had been 
constructed on the French and Belgian frontiers, the German Government 
would do everything possible to prevent rather than encourage an outbreak 
by the Nazis in Austria and would pursue a quiet line with regard to Czecho- 
slovakia* “As soon as our fortifications are constructed and the countries of 
Central Europe realize that France cannot enter German territory at will, 
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all those countries will begin to feel very differently about their foreign 
politics and a new constellation will develop,” he said.^ 

While the Western Powers continued a futile exchange of notes with 
Berlin, the other European governments began to accommodate them- 
selves to the new balance of power. 


VI 

No government was more uneasily conscious of the meaning of these 
events than the Austrian. The premise upon which Austrian indepen- 
dence was based, the unity of Italy, France and Great Britain in face 
of Germany, and their superiority over Germany in power, was being 
destroyed. Sooner or later Mussolini would be bound to draw nearer 
to Germany; sooner or later the 1934 guarantee of Italian divisions on 
the Brenner frontier would be withdrawn. 

In a letter to Hitler, dated 18 October, 1935, Papen, now German 
Minister in Vienna, wrote: “We can confidently leave further develop- 
ments to sort themselves out in the near future. I am convinced that 
the shifting of Powers on the European chess-board will permit us in 
the not too distant future to take up actively the question of influencing 
the south-eastern area,”^ In 1936 Papen, whose aim was to undermine 
Austrian independence from within and to bring about the Anschluss 
peacefully, gained his first successes. On 13 May, Prince Starhemberg, 
the Austrian Vice-Chancellor and an outspoken opponent of the 
Austrian Nazis, was forced to resign. Starhemberg was a particular 
friend of Mussolini, but the Duce was content simply to intercede 
for his personal safety. According to one well-informed Austrian, 
Guido Zernatto, it was actually from Mussolini that Schuschnigg, the 
Austrian Chancellor, received the hint to get rid of Starhemberg m 

order to placate Hitler. « i. 

Already in the spring of 1936, when he visited Rome, Starhemberg 
had found the Duce preoccupied with the threat of German power and 
with the way in which his own quarrel with Britain and France was 
working to Hitler’s advantage. When, three weeks after Starhemberg 
had gone, the Austrian ChanceUor, Schuschnigg, informed Mussolim 
that the Austrian Government was about to sign an agreement mm 
Germany, the Duce, though repeating his assurances of support for 
Austrian independence, gave his approval. 

^ Memorandum by Wm. BuUitt of a conversation with von Neurath on 18 May, 

^^^*Von ^p^^to Hitler, 18 October, 1935; NX). D-692. 
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The Austro-German Agreement of 11 July, 1936, was designed on 
the surface to ease and improve relations between the two countries. 
The three published clauses reafi&rmed Hitler’s recognition of Austria’s 
fun sovereignty; promised non-intervention in each other’s internal 
affairs; and agreed that, although Austria would “maintain a foreign 
policy based always on the principle that Austria acknowledges herself 
to be a German State,” this should not affect her special relationship 
with Italy and Hungary established by the Rome Protocols of 1934. 
The secret clauses covered a relaxation of the Press war between the 
two countries, an amnesty for political prisoners in Austria, measures 
for dealing with the Austrian Nazi refugees in Germany, resumption 
of normal economic relations and German removal of the restrictions 
on tourist traflBc between the two States. Most important of all, the Aus- 
trian Government agreed to give representatives of the so-called 
National Opposition in Austria, “respectable” crypto-Nazis like Glaise- 
Horstenau and later Seyss-Inquart, a share in political responsibility.^ 

Ostensibly, Austro-German relations were now placed on a level 
satisfactory to both sides. But, in fact, for the next eighteen months 
the Germans used the Agreement as a lever with which to exert in- 
creasing pressure on the Austrian Government and to extort further 
concessions, a process of whittling down Austrian independence which 
culminated in the famous interview between Hitler and Schuschnigg 
in February, 1938. The Agreement, as it was exploited by the Germans, 
thus marked a big step forward in that policy of capturing Austria by 
peaceful methods to which Hitler resorted after the failure of the 
putsch in July, 1934. 

The importance of the Agreement was not limited to the relations 
between Austria and Germany. Its signature materially improved 
Hitler’s prospects of a rapprochement with Italy. Here again he had 
extraordinary luck. On 4 July, 1936, the League Powers tacitly admitted 
defeat and withdrew the sanctions they had tried to impose on Italy. 
Less than a fortnight later, on 17 July, civil war broke out in Spain 
and created a situation from which Hitler was able to draw even greater 
advantages than from Mussolini’s Abyssinian adventure. 

Hitler was at Bayreuth when a German business man from Morocco 
and the local Nazi leader there arrived with a personal letter from 
General Franco. After Hitler’s return from the theatre he sent for Goer- 
ing and his War Minister, Blomberg. That night he decided to give active 

^ Text in Documents on German Foreign Policy: From the Archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry (hereafter referred to as G.D.), Series D, vol. I CLondon, 1949), 
No. 152. 
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help to Franco. In the course of the next three years Germany sent 
men and military supplies, including experts and technicians of all 
kinds and the famous Condor Air Legion. German aid to Franco was 
never on a major scale, never sufficient to win the war for him or even 
to equal the forces sent by Mussolini, which in March, 1937, reached 
the figure of sixty to seventy thousand men.^ In April, 1939, an official 
of the German Economic Policy Department, trying to reckon what 
Germany had spent on help to Franco up to that date, gave a round 
figure of five hundred million Reichsmarks,^ not a large sum by com- 
parison with the amounts spent on rearmament. But the advantages 
Germany secured in return were disproportionate-— economic advan- 
tages (valuable sources of raw materials in Spanish mines); useful 
experience in training her airmen and testing equipment such as tanks 
in battle conditions; above all, strategic and political advantages. 

It only needed a glance at the map to show how seriously France’s 
position was affected by events across the Pyrenees. A victory for Franco 
would mean a third Fascist State on her frontiers, three instead of two 
frontiers to be guarded in the event of war. France, for geographical 
reasons alone, was more deeply interested in what happened in Spain 
than any other of the Great Powers, yet the ideological character of 
the Spanish Civil War divided, instead of uniting, French opinion. 
The French elections shortly before the outbreak of the troubles in 
Spain had produced the Left-wing Popular Front Government of 
L6on Blum. So bitter had class and political conflicts grown in France 
that — as in the case of the Franco-Soviet Treaty — foreign affairs were 
again subordinated to internal faction, and many Frenchmen were 
prepared to support Franco as a way of hitting at their own Govern- 
ment. The Spanish Civil War exacerbated all those factors of disunity 
in France upon which Hitler had always hoped to play, and so long as 
the Civil War lasted French foreign policy was bound to be weakened. 

From the first Mussolini intervened openly in Spain, giving all the 
aid he could spare to bring about a victory for Franco. Thus at the 
very moment when the withdrawal of sanctions might have made it 
possible for the Western Powers to establish better relations with Italy, 
the Spanish War and the continual clash between Italian intervention 
and British and French attempts to enforce non-intervention kept the 
quarrel between them alive. As von Hassell, the German Ambassador 
in Rome, pointed out: *‘The role played by the Spanish conflict as 

^ Figure given by Grandi to the German Charge d’Affaires in London in February, 
1938; G.D„ Series D, vol. Ill (London, 1951), No. 519. 

» Ibid.. No. 783. 
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regards Italy’s relations with France and England could be similar 
to that of the Abyssinian confdct, bringing out clearly the opposing 
interests of the Powers and thus preventing Italy from being drawn into 
the net of the Western Powers. . . . The struggle for dominant political 
influence in Spain lays bare the natural opposition between Italy and 
France; at the same time the position of Italy as a power in the Western 
Mediterranean comes into competition with that of Britain.”^ 

As the published diplomatic documents now make clear, the quarrel 
over Spain, added to the legacy of suspicion from the episode of sanc- 
tions, wrecked all the efforts of London and Paris to draw Mussolini 
closer to their side in the years between 1936 and 1939. Indeed, the 
common policy of Italy and Germany towards Spain created one of 
the main foundations on which the Rome-Berlin Axis was built, and 
the Spanish Civil War provided much greater scope for such co-opera- 
tion than the Abyssinian War from which Germany had held aloof. 

In September, 1936, Hitler judged circumstances favourable for 
creating a closer relationship between Germany and Italy in order to 
exploit a situation in which the two countries had begun to follow 
parallel courses. In the year that had passed since the outbreak of the 
Abyssinian War events had produced great changes in the relations of 
the Great Powers. Hitherto Hitler had been content to watch; now the 
time had come to make use of the advantages these changes offered 
him. The July Agreement between Germany and Austria removed the 
biggest obstacle to an understanding between Rome and Berlin, and 
on 29 June the German Ambassador conveyed to Ciano, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, an offer from Hitler to consider the recognition of 
the new Italian Empire — a point on which the Duce was notoriously 
touchy — ^whenever Mussolini wished. In September Hitler sent Hans 
Frank, his Minister of Justice, who happened to speak Italian fluently, 
on an exploratory mission to Rome. 

Frank saw Mussolini in the Palazzo Venezia on 23 September. He 
brought a cordial invitation from the Fuehrer for both Mussolini and 
Ciano to visit Germany. In Spain, he said, Germany was assisting the 
Nationalists from motives of ideological solidarity, but she had neither 
interests nor aims of her own in the Mediterranean. “The Fuehrer is 
anxious,” Ciano noted, “that we should know that he regards the 
Mediterranean as a purely Italian sea. Italy has a right to positions of 
privilege and control in the Mediterranean. The interests of the Germans 

^ Dispatch from von Hassell to the German Foreign Ministry, 18 December, 1936; 
G.D., Series D, vol. Ill, No. 157. 
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are turned towards the Bailie, which is their Mediterranean.” In Ger- 
many, Frank declared, the Austrian question was now considered to 
have been settled, and after suggesting a cojiimon policy in presenting 
their colonial demands, and renewing the offer to recognize the Italian 
Empire, Frank concluded by expressing Hitler's belief in the need for 
increasingly close collaboration between Germany and Italy.^ Through- 
out the interview Mussolini was careful not to be too forthcoming and 
affected a certain disinterestedness, but a month later Ciano set out 
for Germany. 

After a talk with the German Foreign Minister, Neurath, in Berlin 
on 21 October, Ciano visited Hitler himself at Berchtesgaden on the 
24th. Hitler laid himself out to be charming and was greatly touched 
by the cordial greetings from ‘‘the leading statesman in the world, to 
whom none may even remotely compare himself.” Twice he telephoned 
to Munich to make sure of the details of Ciano’s reception, and although 
he monopolized the conversation he was obviously at pains to impress 
Ciano with his friendliness. 

The gist of Hitler’s remarks was the need for Italy and Germany to 
create a common front against Bolshevism and against the Western 
Powers. The possibilities of Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Japan 
were passed in rapid review. Towards England Hitler still showed un- 
certainty. If England faced the formation of a strong Gerraan-Italian 
bloc, she might well seek to come to terms with it. If she still continued 
to work against them, then Germany and Italy would have the power 
to defeat her. 

German and Italian rearmament [Hitler declared] is proceeding much more 
rapidly than rearmament can in Great Britain, where it is not only a case of 
producing ships, guns and aeroplanes, but also of undertaking psychological 
rearmament, which is much longer and more difficult. In three years 
Germany will be ready, in four years more than ready; if five years are 
given, better still. . . . According to the English there are two countries in the 
world today which are led by adventurers: Germany and Italy. But England 
too, was led by adventurers when she built her Empire. Today she is 
governed merely by incompetents.** 

A protocol had been prepared by the Italian and German Foreign 
Offices before Ciano’s visit, and was signed by the two Foreign Ministers 
in Berlin. It covered in some detail German-Italian co-operation on a 
number of issues — the proposals for a new Locarno Pact; policy towards 
the League; Spain; Austria; the Danubian States (the Germans were 

^ Ciano’s Minutes in Ciano^s Diplomatic Papers, edited by Malcolm Muggeridge 
(London, 1948), pages 43-8. 

* Ciano’s Minutes, ibid., pages 56-60. 
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eager to bring Yugoslavia and Italy closer together); Abyss 
the recognition of the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo, 
was said of this document (known as the October Protoco 
communique issued at the end of Ciano’s visit, but when ! 
went to Milan on 1 November, 1936, he spoke of an agreemen 
the two countries and for the first time used the famous sin 
axis, “round which all those European states which are ani 
a desire for collaboration and peace may work together.” 


VII 

By the end of 1936 Hitler had succeeded in establishing one c 
alliances on which he had counted in Mein Kampf, for the 
in forging the Axis unquestionably came from Hitler, who 
with great skill the situation in which Mussolini was placec 
second alliance, that with Britain, still eluded him. 

In August Hitler had determined on a new approach to 
and appointed Ribbentrop as the German Ambassador to the 
St. James. Ribbentrop was four years younger than the Fuehr 
he slavishly admired and copied, had served in the First W 
and had later become a business man dealing in wines. In 
married Anna Henkel, the daughter of a big champagne de 
after, as before, the war spent a good deal of time travellin. 
Rejoined the Party in the early 1930s, when Hitler had ahead 
prominent as a political leader, and it was at his villa in Dahlei 
decisive conversation leading to the formation of the coahtio 
raent had taken place on 22 January, 1933. An ambitious man 
trop succeeded in persuading the new Chancellor that he coul 
him with more reliable information about what was happenii 
than reached him through the official channels of the Foreij 
With Party funds he set up a Ribbentrop Bureau on the Wilhe 
facing the Foreign Office; it was staffed by journalists, busi 
out of a job, and by those members of the Party who were ei 
diplomatic career. After serving as Special Commissioner 
armament in 1934, Ribbentrop’ s big chance came in 1935, 
succeeded in negotiating the Anglo-German Naval Treaty b 
back of the German Foreign Office, and made his reputation 

Arrogant, vain, humourless and spiteful, Ribbentrop was c 
worst choices Hitler ever made for high office. But he shared 
Hitler’s own social resentments (especially against the regula: 
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Service), he was prepared to prostrate himself before the Fuehrer’s 
genius, and his appointment enabled Hitler to take the conduct of 
relations with Great Britain much more closely into his own hands. 
Ribbentrop’s ambition was to replace Neurath as Foreign Minister, 
and he accepted the London post with a bad grace, believing with some 
justification that Neurath was trying to get him out of the way. None 
the less, further success along the lines of the Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty would be a big feather in his cap, and both Ribbentrop and 
Hitler had considerable hopes of the new appointment. 

What puzzled Hitler and Ribbentrop was the fact that although 
the British were disinclined to take any forceful action on the Continent 
and only too prepared to put off awkward decisions, they found them 
wary of committing themselves to co-operate with Germany. At the 
time of Ciano’s visit Hitler was still in two minds about the British: he 
was reluctant to take open action which would alienate them, in the 
hope that he might still win them over, yet he was tempted at times to 
regard Britain as “finished” and her value either as an ally or an 
opponent as negligible. This alternation of moods persisted in varying 
degree until the war, and never wholly disappeared from Hitler’s 
ambivalent attitude towards Britain. 

Hitler’s best argument with the Conservative Government in Britain, 
an argument which commanded attention not only in London, but in 
many other capitals, was one which he used more frequently after the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War: the common interest of the Euro- 
pean States in face of Communism. Hitler had been talking of Ger- 
many as a “bulwark against Bolshevism” since 1919. But the Spanish 
Civil War sharpened the sense of ideological conflict in Western Europe. 
This was the era of Popular Fronts, attempts to unite all “progressive” 
parties and organizations in common opposition to Fascism; it was 
also the period in which the extremists of the French Right coined the 
slogan, “Better Hitler than Blum.” Many people in England as well as 
in France, who would have looked askance at a blatant German 
nationalism, were impressed by Hitler’s anti-Communism; it served 
the same purpose as Russia’s own peace campaign and similar moves 
after the Second World War. Again and again Hitler used the example 
of Spain as a land ravaged by Bolshevism, and pointed to the Popular 
Front Government in France as the equivalent of the Girondins who 
were replaced by the more extreme Jacobins, or of Kerensky’s Pro- 
visional Government in Russia swept away by the Bolsheviks in the 
second October Revolution of 1917. “Perhaps the time is comifig more 
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quickly than we think,” he declared in November, 1936, “when the 
rest of Europe will see in our Germany the strongest safeguard of a 
truly European, a truly human, culture and civilization. Perhaps the 
time is coming more quickly than we think when the rest of Europe 
will no longer regard with resentment the founding of a National 
Socialist German Reich, but will rejoice that this dam was raised against 
the Bolshevik flood. . . 

Anti-Communism could also be used to provide the basis for the 
power-bloc of which Hitler had spoken to Ciano. For months Ribben- 
trop had been working — quite independently of the German Foreign 
Office — ^to reach agreement with Japan. In November he succeeded, 
and flew to Berlin from London for the signature of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact. The ideological objectives of the pact — ^the defeat of the Commun- 
ist “world-conspiracy” — gave it a universal character which a straight- 
forward agreement aimed against Russia could not have had. It was 
expressly designed to secure the adherence of other States, and it was 
not long before Hitler began to collect new signatories. The public 
provisions of the pact dealt with no more than the exchange of informa- 
tion on Comintern activity, co-operation in preventive measures, and 
severity in dealing with Comintern agents. There was also a secret 
Protocol which dealt specifically with Russia and bound both parties 
to sign no political treaties with the U.S.S.R. In the event of an unpro- 
voked attack or threat of attack by Russia on either Power, the Pro- 
tocol added, each agreed to “take no measures which would tend to 
ease the situation of the U.S.S.R.”^ This was still vague, but the state- 
ment made by Ribbentrop on the day the treaty was signed left little 
doubt that Germany hoped to make more of this new political grouping. 
“Japan,” Ribbentrop declared, “will never permit any dissemination 
of Bolshevism in the Far East. Germany is creating a bulwark against 
this pestilence in Central Europe. Finally, Italy, as the Duce informs 
the world, will hoist the anti-Bolshevist banner in the south.”-^ In 
Hitler’s eyes the October Protocols signed with Italy, and the Anti- 
Comintern Pact concluded with Japan, were to become the foundations 
of a new military alliance. 

From every point of view, therefore, Hitler could feel satisfaction 
with his fourth year of power. The remilitarization of the Rhineland, 
Germany’s massive rearmament, and the contrast between his own 
self-confident leadership and the weakness of the Western Powers, had 

1 Speech at Munich, 9 November, 1936; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,331-2. 

2 G.D., Series D, vol. I, No. 734. 

® Documents on International Affairs, 1936 (London, 1937), pages 299-300. 
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greatly increased his prestige both abroad and at home. Distinguished 
visitors were eager to meet him^ — among them Lloyd George, who left 
the unfortunate impression of confirming Hitler in his belief that if 
Germany had only held out in 1918 she would have won the war. 
Most of those who went to stare returned half-convinccd by the claims 
of Europe’s new Man of Destiny, and swept away by their impressions 
of the dynamic new Germany he had called into being. When the 
Olympic Games were held in Berlin in August, 1936, thousands of 
foreigners crowded the capital, and the opportunity was used with 
great skill to put the Third Reich on show. Germany’s new masters 
entertained with a splendour that rivalled the displays of le Roi Soleil 
and the Tsars of Russia. At Nuremberg, in September, the Party Rally, 
which lasted a week, was on a scale which even Nazi pageantry had 
never before equalled. 

Hitler rounded off his first four years of office by a long speech to 
the Reichstag on 30 January, 1937, in which he formally withdrew 
Germany’s signature from those clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
which had denied her equality of rights and laid on her the respon* 
sibility for the war. “Today,” Hitler added, ‘1 must humbly thank 
Providence, whose grace has enabled me, once an unknown soldier 
in the war, to bring to a successful issue the struggle for our honour 
and rights as a nation.”^ 

It was an impressive record to which Hitler was able to point, not 
only in the raising of German prestige abroad, but in economic improve- 
ment and the recovery of national confidence at home. It is pointless 
to deny that Hitler succeeded in releasing in the German people a great 
store of energy and faith in themselves which had been frustrated 
during the years of the Depression. The Germans responded to the lead 
of an authoritarian government which was not afraid to take both risks 
and responsibility. Thus, to quote only one instance, between January, 
1933, and December, 1934, the number of registered unemployed fell 
from six millions to two million six hundred thousand, while the 
number of insured workers employed rose from eleven and a half to 
fourteen and a half millions.-^ Granted that some measure of economic 
recovery was general at this time, none the less in Germany it was 
more rapid and went further than elsewhere, largely as a result of heavy 
Government expenditure on improving the resources of the country 
and on public works. 

^ speech of 30 January, 1937; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,334-47. 

* Figures ouoted from C. W. Guillebaud, The Economic Recovery of Germany, 
1933-1938 (London, 1939), page 46. 
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It is natural, therefore, to ask, as many Germans still ask, whether 
there was not some point up to which the Nazi movement was a force 
for good, but after which its original idealism became corrupted. 
Whatever truth there may be in this so far as it is a question of the rank 
and file of the movement, so far as Hitler and the Nazi leadership are 
concerned, this is a view contradicted by the evidence. For all the 
evidence points to the opposite view, namely, that from the first Hitler 
and the other Nazi leaders thought in terms solely of power, their own 
power, and the power of the nation over which they ruled. 

In a secret memorandum of 3 May, 1935, Dr. Schacht, the man who 
had the greatest responsibility for Germany’s economic recovery, 
wrote: “The accomplishment of the armament programme with speed 
and in quantity is the problem of German politics and everything else 
should be subordinated to this purpose, as long as the main purpose is 
not imperilled by neglecting all other questions.”^ This view is repeated 
again and again through all the discussions on economic policy in 
these years. The basis of Schacht’s later opposition to Hitler’s policy, 
which came to a head in 1937 and led to his resignation, was Hitler’s 
persistent refusal to take into account any other economic or social 
objective — even the most elementary precautions for avoiding inflation 
and State bankruptcy — besides the overriding need to provide him with 
the most efficient military machine possible in the shortest possible 
time. 

In August, 1936, the period of conscription was extended to two 
years, while at Nuremberg in September, impatient with the difficulties 
raised by the economic experts, Hitler proclaimed a Four- Year Flan and 
put Goering in charge fully armed with the powers to secure results 
whatever the cost. German economy was henceforward subordinated to 
one purpose, preparation for war. It is this fact that explains why, 
although Germany made so remarkable an economic recovery, and 
by the end of this period was one of the best-equipped industrial 
nations in the world, this was reflected, not in the standard of living 
of her people, which was dehberately stabilized at a low level, but in 
her growing military strength. 

Moreover, it is necessary to add to this, that the biggest single factor 
in the recovery of confidence and faith in Germany was the sense of 
this power, a renewed confidence and faith in “the German mission,” 
expressed in an increasingly aggressive nationalism which had little 
use for the rights of other, less powerful nations. The psychology of 
Nazism, no less than Nazi economics, was one of preparation for 
^ Memorandum from Schacht to Hitler, 3 May, 1935; N.D. n68-PS. 
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war. Both depended for their continued success upon the maintenance 
of a national spirit and a national effort which in the end must find 
expression in aggressive action. War, the belief in violence and the 
right of the stronger, were not corruptions of Nazism, they were its 
essence. Anyone who visited Germany in 1936-1937 needed to be 
singularly blind not to see the ends to which all this vast activity was 
directed. Recognition of the benefits which Hitler’s rule brought 
to Germany in the first four years of his regime needs to be tempered 
therefore by the realization that for the Fuehrer — and for a considerable 
section of the German people — these were the by-products of his true 
purpose, the creation of an instrument of power with which to realize 
a policy of expansion that in the end admitted no limits. 


VIII 

Throughout 1937 Hitler pursued the lines of policy he had established 
in the previous year. It was a year of preparation — and of growing 
confidence in German strength. For, although Hiller was still at pains 
to protest his love of peace, there W'as a new note of impatience in 
his voice. In his speech of 30 January he dealt at some length with 
Germany’s demand for the return of the colonies taken from her at 
the end of the war. In the same speech he spoke of ‘The justified feeling 
of national honour existing among those nationalities who are forced 
to live as a minority within other nations.”^ The demand for colonies 
was raised with increasing frequency in 1937, and at the end of the year, 
speaking in Augsburg, Hitler declared: “What the world shuts its ears 
to today it will not be able to ignore in a year’s time. What it will not 
listen to now it will have to think about in three years’ time, and in 
five or six it will have to take inio practical consideration. We shall 
voice our demand for living-room in colonies more and more loudly 
till the world cannot but recognize our claim.”^ 

There were two particular grounds for Hitler’s confidence: the pro- 
gress of German rearmament, and the consolidation of the Axis. 
Goering, now the economic dictator of Germany, had as little respect 
for economics as Hitler. His methods were crude, but not ineffective. 
At a meeting of ministers over which he had presided just before his 
appointment as Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, Goering insisted 
that the shortages of raw materials must be overcome and that there 

^ Text of the speech in Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,33447. 

® Speech at Augsburg, 21 November, 1937; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,370-2. 
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could be no question of slowing down rearmament. The new plans of 
the Fuehrer, he explained, “start from the basic thought that the show- 
down with Russia is inevitable. What Russia has done in the field of 
reconstruction, we too can do. Just what sort of risk is it that our in- 
dustry is afraid of, compared with the risk in the field of foreign affairs 
which the Fuehrer runs continuously? ... If war should break out 
tomorrow we would be forced to take measures from which we might 
possibly still shy away at the present moment. . . . All measures (Goer- 
ing concluded) have to be taken just as if we were actually in the stage 
of imminent danger of war.’’^ 

In December, 1936, Goering told a meeting of industrialists that 
was no longer a question of producing economically, but simply of 
producing. So far as securing foreign exchange was concerned it 
was quite immaterial whether the provisions of the law were complied 
with or not, provided only that foreign exchange was brought in some- 
how. Only those who broke the law without succeeding in obtaining 
foreign exchange would be prosecuted.^ 

The wastefulness and danger of Hitler’s and Goering’s programme 
of autarky and of the search for ersatz raw materials were criticized 
by Dr. Schacht at the time, but his economic arguments fell on deaf 
ears. They were men in a hurry, indifferent to the cost or to the long- 
term economic consequences, provided they got the arms they wanted 
quickly. When Schacht persisted in his protests his resignation was 
accepted,® and Goering continued to ride rough-shod over economic 
theories and economic facts alike. By the spring of 1939 Hitler had 
carried out an expansion of German military power unequalled in 
German history. 

The consolidation of the Rome-Berlin Axis was marked by increased 
consultation between the two parties and frequent exchanges of visits 
culminating in Mussolini’s State reception in Germany in September, 
and Italy’s signature of the Anti-Comintern Pact in November. Among 
those whom Hitler sent to Rome were Goering (January); Neurath, 
the Foreign Minister (May); Blomberg, the War Minister (June), and 
Ribbentrop (October). The initiative still came from Berlin, and — ^as 
the captured diplomatic documents show — Hitler watched with some 
anxiety the attempts of the British and French to renew friendly rela- 
tions with the Duce. 

^ Minutes of the Ministerrat, 4 September, 1938; N.D. EC-416. 

® This account of his speech (17 December, 1936) is taken from Schacht: Account 
Rendered^ page 98, 

® See below, pages 375-6. 
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On 2 January, 1937, Ciano signed a “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
England in which each country recognized the other’s vital interests in 
the freedom of the Mediterranean, and agreed that there should be no 
alteration in the status quo in that region. (The British were particularly 
anxious about the possibility of Italy’s acquiring the Balearic Islands, 
off Spain.) Shortly afterwards Hitler sent Goering to Rome on an 
exploratory mission. Goering had two talks with Mussolini, on 15 
January and 23 January, in which he clumsily tried to sound out the 
Duce’s opinions on a number of issues. It is evident from the record 
of the two conversations that each side regarded with some suspicion 
the other’s attempts to reach an understanding with England. Above 
all, Austria was still a danger-point in German-Italian relations, and 
Mussolini did not relish Goering’s obvious assumption of the inevita- 
bility of the Anschluss. Paul Schmidt, who was present as the inter- 
preter, says that Mussolini shook his head vehemently, and Hassell, 
the German Ambassador, reported to Berlin: “I got the impression 
that General Goering’s statement regarding Austria had met with a 
cool reception, and that he himself, realizing this fact, had by no means 
said all that he had planned to say.”^ 

At his second conversation with the Duce a week later (23 January) 
Goering was more circumspect. He confined himself to urging Musso- 
lini to bring pressure to bear on the Austrian Government to observe 
the terms of the Austro-German Agreement, and although he made 
plain Germany’s dislike of the Schuschnigg Government, and her refusal 
to tolerate a Hapsburg restoration in Austria, he added the assurance 
that for Hitler’s part there would be no surprises as far as Austria 
was concerned.*^ According to Hassell, who subsequently had a con- 
versation with Ciano, Goering’s more tactful behaviour on the second 
occasion reassured the Italians. “Of special importance,” Hassell wrote 
to Goering, “was the fact that you clearly stated that, within the frame- 
work of German-Italian friendship, any German action on the Austrian 
question aiming at a change in the present situation would take place 
only in consultation with Rome. I added that we, for our part, assumed 
we were safe from a repetition of Italy’s previous partnership with other 
Powers (The Watch on the Brenner’). Ciano agreed to that as a matter 
of course.”^ 

These suspicions and difficulties were not easily removed. The Italians 
quickly took offence at any slighting reference, such as the Germans 
were only too prone to make, to their martial qualities. General von 
^ Memorandum by von Hassell: G.D., Series D, vol. I, No. 199. 

2 Schmidt’s Minute, Ciano' s Diplomatic Papers, pages 80-81. 

® Hassell to Goering, 30 January, 1937; G.D., Series D, vol. I, No. 208. 
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Blomberg’s visit to Italy in June was far from being an unq 
success, and Ciano’s suspicions in turn were roused by the ne 
the German Foreign Minister, Neurath, was preparing to visit L 
Goering’s talks with Mussolini showed that, over Austria, Hit 
needed to proceed with care, and when Neurath saw the Duce 
he assured him “that the Fuehrer intends to keep as the basii 
policy towards Austria the Pact of 11 July. Although the questic 
subject of lively interest, it is not considered by the Germans to be j 
The only exception would be in the event of a Hapsburg restor; 

None the less the pull of events was too strong for Mussol 
Mediterranean ambitions, his intervention in Spain, his anxiet 
on the winning side and to share in the plucking of the decaden 
cracies, not least his resentment over British and French polic; 
past, were added to the vanity of a dictator with a bad inferiori 
plex in international relations, and pointed to the advantages 
partnership which Hitler persistently pressed on him. On 4 Se| 
it was announced that the two leaders would meet in Germany, 
the 23rd the Duce set out for Germany in a new uniform speci 
signed for the occasion. It was a fatal step for Mussolini; the be 
of that surrender of independence which led his regime to disas 
himself to the gibbet in the Piazzale Loreto in Milan. 

Hitler received the Duce at Munich, where the Nazi Party p 
superbly organized show, including a ceremonial parade of S.S. 
Mussolini had hardly recovered his breath when he was whiske 
to a display of Germany’s military power at the Army manoei 
Mecklenburg, and of her industrial resources in the Krupp f 
at Essen. The visit reached its climax in Berlin, where the cap 
put en fete to receive the impressionable Duce, and the two d 
stood side by side to address a crowd of eight hundred thousanc 
Maifeld. Before the speeches were over a terrific thunderstorm S( 
the audience in pandemonium, and in the confusion Mussolini 
to return to Berhn alone, soaked to the skin and in a state of c 
But even this unfortunate contretemps could not destroy the spe 
his visit cast over him. He returned from Germany bewitched 
display of power which had been carefully staged for him. Th 
been no time for diplomatic conversations between the two B 
State, but Hitler had achieved something more valuable than i 
protocols : he had stamped on Mussolini’s mind an indelible imprc 
German might from which the Duce was never able to set hims 
^ Conversation of 3 May, 1937, Ciand's Diplomatic Papers, pages IT 
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Hitler laid himself out to charm as well as to impress, and publicly 
acclaimed the Duce as “one of those lonely men of the ages on whom 
history is not tested, but who themselves are the makers of history.’’^ 
Hitler’s admiration for Mussolini was unfeigned. Mussolini, like him- 
self— and like Stalin, whom Hitler also admired — was a man of the 
people; Hitler felt at ease with him as he never felt when with mem- 
bers of the traditional ruling classes, and, despite his later disillusion- 
ment with the Italian performance in the war, he never betrayed or dis- 
carded him. All trace of the unhappy meeting at Venice in 1934 was 
wiped out by the German visit and Hitler presented the Axis to the world 
as a solid bloc of a hundred and fifteen million people. 

“From the consciousness of that which the Fascist and National 
Socialist relations have in common,” Hitler proclaimed, “there has 
today arisen not merely a community of views, but also a community 
of action. 

“Fascist Italy through the creative activity of a man of constructive 
power has become a new Imperium. And you, Benito Mussolini, in 
these days will have been assured with your own eyes of one fact con- 
cerning the National Socialist State — that Germany, too, in her political 
attitude and her military strength is once more a World Power. 

“The forces of these two empires form today the strongest guarantee 
for the preservation of a Europe which still possesses a perception of 
its cultural mission and is not willing through the action of destructive 
elements to fall into disintegration.”^ 

Three weeks later Ribbentrop appeared in Rome to urge the Duce 
to put Italy’s signature to the year-old Anti-Comintern Pact between 
Germany and Japan. Ribbentrop was disarmingly frank. He had failed 
in his mission to London, he told Mussolini, and had to recognize that 
the interests of Germany and Great Britain were irreconcilable. This 
was excellent hearing for the Duce, and he made little difiGiculty about 
signing the Pact. After the ceremony, which took place on 6 November, 
Mussolini declared that this represented “the first gesture which will 
lead to a much closer understanding of a political and military nature 
between the three Powers.” Ribbentrop, still smarting from his failure 
in London, added with some satisfaction that the British reaction would 
be lively “since the Pact will be interpreted as the alliance of the aggres- 
sive nations against the satisfied countries.”^ 

^ Speech on the Maifeldy 28 September, 1937; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,361-4. 

=» Ibid. 

® Ciano’s Minutes of Ribbentrop’s conversations, 22 October-6 November, 1937, 
eland's Diplomatic Papers, pages 139-146. 
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Ribbentrop’s report on Mussolini’s discussion of Austria can only 
have delighted Hitler. During the State visit he paid to Venice in April, 
1937, Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, had already sensed a 
change in the Italian attitude. Although Mussolini still assured him of 
his loyalty to Austrian independence, he laid stress on the need for Aus- 
tria to meet Germany’s demands under the July Agreement, and spoke 
of maintaining Austria’s integrity within the framework of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis.^ Now, in his November conversation, Mussolini told 
Ribbentrop that he was tired of mounting guard over Austrian indepen- 
dence, especially if the Austrians no longer wanted their independence. 

Austria is German State No 2. It will never be able to do anything without 
Germany, far less against Germany. Italian interest today is no longer as 
lively as it was some years ago, for one thing because of Italy’s imperialist 
development, which was now concentrating her interest on the Mediter- 
ranean and the Colonies. . . . The best method is to let events take then- 
natural course. One must not aggravate the situation, so as to avoid crises 
of an international nature. On the other hand, France knows that if a crisis 
should arise in Austria, Italy would do nothing. This was said to Schusch- 
nigg, too, on the occasion of the Venice conversation. We cannot impose 
independence on Austria. ... It is necessary therefore to abide by the 
formula : nothing will be done without previous exchange of information.® 

Mussolini’s embarrassment is obvious in every line of Ciano’s minute, 
and was certainly not lost on Hitler. His exploitation of the quarrel 
between Italy and the Western Powers was beginning to yield dividends; 
in his cultivation of Mussolini’s friendship Hitler had found the key 
to unlock the gate to Central Europe. Four months later the gate was 
swung back without effort, and German troops stood on the old Austro- 
Italian frontier of the Brenner Pass. 

Hitler’s interest in Italy did not lead him to neglect Poland. In 1936 
the Poles, worried by the growth of Nazi influence in Danzig and still 
distrustful of Germany’s fair words, tried to strengthen their ties with 
France. Friendship with France as well as with Germany would help 
to reinforce that independent position which was the object of Colonel 
Beck’s policy. The reoccupation of the Rhineland gave a jolt to Beck’s 
complacency, and under the immediate shock the Poles renewed their 
offer to the French to march. 

WeU aware of the stiffening in the Polish attitude, Hitler and Ribben- 
trop gave the most convincing assurances to Count Szembek, the Polish 

^ Ciano’s Minute of the Venice Talks, 22 April, 1937, Ciand*s Diplomatic Papers^ 
pages 108-15 ; Kurt von Schuschnigg: Austrian Requiem (London, 1947), pages 109-11. 
^ Ciano’s Minute, page 146. 
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Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, when they received him in Berlin 
during August, 1936. In Danzig, Hiller declared, Germany would act 
entirely by way of an understanding with Poland, and with respect for 
all her rights. Ribbentrop, dismissing Danzig as a question of secondary 
importance, laid heavy emphasis on the common interests of Poland 
and Germany in face of the menace of Bolshevism. 

In his speech of 30 January, 1937, Hitler now coupled Poland with 
Germany and Italy. “True statesmanship must face realities and not 
shirk them. The Italian nation and the new Italian State are realities. 
The German nation and the German Slate are likewise realities. And 
for my own fellow citizens I should like to state that the Polish nation 
and the Polish State have also become realities.”^ Shortly after Goering's 
return from Rome at the end of January Hitler sent him to Warsaw, 
where he used that bluff hypocrisy which was his diplomatic stock-in- 
trade, to disarm Polish suspicions. 

“Germany (Goering told Marshal Smigly-Rydz) was completely 
reconciled to her present territorial status. Germany would not attack 
Poland and had no intention of seizing the Polish Corridor. ‘We do 
not want the Corridor. I say that sincerely and categorically; we do not 
need the Corridor.’ He could not give proof of this ; it was a question 
of whether his word was believed or not.”- 

Indeed, Goering excelled himself on this occasion. He told the Poles 
in confidence that there had been many advocates of a rapprochement 
with Russia and of the Rapallo policy in the old Germany Army, but 
Hitler had changed that. Germany needed a strong Poland; a weak 
Poland would be a standing invitation to Russian aggression, and for 
that reason Germany had no quarrel with the Franco-Polish alliance. 

Hitler followed these reassurances by offering to negotiate a minorities 
treaty with Poland, which was signed in Berlin on 5 November — the date, 
as we shall see, is worth nothing. When Hitler received the Polish 
Ambassador, Lipski, he not only expressed his satisfaction at settling 
the minorities question, but added, with great precision, that there 
would be no change in the position of Danzig, and that Poland’s rights 
in the Free State would be fully respected. Twice he repeated to Lipski: 

Danzig ist mit Polen yerbunden — Danzig is bound up with Poland,”’^ 
Further visits of Colonel Beck to Berlin (January, 1938) and of Goering 
to Warsaw (in February) only served to re-emphasize Hitler’s friendly 
intentions. The Polish neutrality which Hitler thereby ensured through- 

^ Baynes: vol. TI, page 1,342. 

“ Minute of Gocring’s conversation with Marshal Smigly-Rydz, 16 February, 1937. 
Polish White Book, pages 36-8. 

® Ibid., pages 40-3. 
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out his operations in 1938 was of the greatest value to him. So long as 
Poland stood out, and refused to co-operate against Germany, it was 
impossible to build up effective resistance to Hitler’s eastern ambitions. 
If Italy’s friendship was the key to Austria, Poland’s was one of the 
keys to Czechoslovakia. 

Meanwhile, the Western Powers continued to be preoccupied with 
Spain. Their efforts to enforce non-intervention with the co-operation 
of the blatantly interventionist Italian and German Governments, 
though well-intentioned, only lowered their prestige. The world, however 
shocked, was a good deal more impressed by the German bombard- 
ment of the port of Almeria as reprisal for a bombing attack on the 
cruiser Deutschland. The publication of the German Foreign Of&ce 
Archives leaves little doubt that Hitler was much less interested in 
Franco’s victory than in prolonging the war. Thereby he kept open the 
breach between Italy and the Western Powers, made Britain and France 
look foolish by pursuing obstructionist tactics on the Non-Intervention 
Committee, and provided himself with an unequalled text for preaching 
his crusade against Bolshevism. His closing speech to the Nuremberg 
Rally in September, 1937, was notable for the violence of his attack on 
Communism, in the course of which he compared the clash between the 
rival Weltanschauungen of National Socialism and Bolshevism to that 
between Christianity and Mohammedanism. He produced the identi- 
fication of Communism with the Jewish world conspiracy directed from 
Moscow as “a fact proved by irrefutable evidence.” The Jews had estab- 
lished a brutal dictatorship over the Russian people, and now sought 
to extend it to the rest of Europe and the rest of the world. This, he 
declared in a frenzied peroration, was the struggle being fought out on 
Spanish soil, this was the historical issue to which the dilettante states- 
men of London and Paris were blind.^ 


IX 

The German denunciation of the Locarno Pact had been followed by 
the reversion of Belgium to a professed policy of neutrality, a policy, in 
King Leopold’s words, which “should aim resolutely at placing us 
outside any dispute of our neighbours.”® The withdrawal of Belgium, 
accepted by France and Britain in April, 1937, was a further stage in 

^ Speech of 13 September, 1937. Text in Baynes: vol. I, pages 688-712. 

® Speech of 14 October, 1936. 
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the disintegration of the system of collective security. Yel London ana 
Paris still did not give up their attempts to reach some form of general 
agreement with Hitler, and a desultory exchange of notes, inquiries 
and diplomatic approaches continued. A new impetus was given to 
these dragging negotiations by the replacement of Mr. Baldwin by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Prime Minister at the end of May, 1937. 
Baldwin has been characterized by Mr. Churchill as possessing a genius 
for waiting upon events, knowing little of Europe and disliking what 
he knew. 

“Neville Chamberlain, on the other hand, was alert, business-like, 
opinionated and self-confident in a very high degree. Unlike Baldwin, 
he conceived himself able to comprehend the whole field of Europe 
and indeed the world. . . . His all-pervading hope was to go down in 
history as the great Peacemaker ; and for this he was prepared to strive 
continually in the teeth of facts, and face great risks for himself and his 
country.”^ Above all, Chamberlain was determined to make a new 
attempt to arrive at a comprehensive settlement with the two dictators. 

The first fruits of Chamberlain’s policy were the visit of Lord Halifax, 
then Lord President of the Council, to Germany in November, 1937. 
The ostensible pretext was an invitation from Goering to visit a Hunting 
Exhibition in Berlin, but Lord Halifax was authorized by the British 
Prime Minister to see Hitler as well, and to discover what was in the 
Fuehrer’s mind. 

Hitler declined to come to Berlin but was willing to receive Lord 
Halifax at Berchtesgaden. Halifax’s opening remark, however, that he 
brought no proposals, but had only come to sound out the ground, 
put the German leader in a bad temper. He showed himself both wilful 
and evasive. It was impossible, he declared, to make agreements with 
countries where political decisions were dictated by Party considerations 
and were at the mercy of the Press. The British could not get used to 
the fact that Germany was no longer weak and divided; any proposal 
he made was automatically suspected, and so on. He brought up the 
question of colonies — ^“the sole remaining issue between Germany and 
England” — only to declare that the British were not prepared to discuss 
it reasonably; at the same time, he was careful to avoid defining Ger- 
many’s colonial claims. 

The German account of the interview gives the impression that 
Hitler deliberately exaggerated the difficulties in the way of negotiations. 
He threw doubt on the value of attempting to reach a comprehensive 
settlement, insisting that discussions would need the most careful 
* Churchill : The Second World War^ vol. I, pages 1 73-4. 
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preparation, that it was better not to be in a hurry, and that diplomatic 
exchanges would be preferable to the direct negotiations proposed by 
the British.^ Hitler could scarcely have expressed his indifference more 
plainly. 

It was a discouraging beginning to Chamberlain’s efforts — and was 
clearly meant to be so. Chamberlain wrote in his private journal: 
“The German visit was from my point of view a great success because 
it achieved its object, that of creating an atmosphere in which it is 
possible to discuss with Germany the practical questions involved in a 
European settlement.”^ It needed remarkable obstinacy, however, to 
believe this. By November, 1937, Hitler had made up his mind, as a result 
of Ribbentrop’s failure in London, that Britain would not agree to a deal 
on his terms, and he was no longer interested in the possibility of buying 
time by keeping the British talking. He was by now strong enough to 
risk taking action without worrying unduly about what Britain and 
France would do. His experience in the past four years convinced him 
that the most he had to fear was another protest. Sure of himself and 
contemptuous of his opponents. Hitler was no longer concerned to keep 
up appearances. 

Exactly a fortnight before he listened in irritation to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s well-meant messages, on 5 November, Hitler disclosed something 
of his real intentions to a small group of men in a secret meeting at the 
Reich Chancellery. Only five others were present besides himself and 
Colonel Hossbach, the adjutant whose minutes are the source of our 
information.^ They were Field-Marshal von Blomberg, the German 
War Minister; Colonel-General von Fritsch, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army ; Admiral Raeder, Commander-in-Chief of the Navy; Goering, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force, and Neurath, the German 
Foreign Minister. 

The Fuehrer was in an exalted mood. Ribbentrop was in Rome, where 
Italy was to sign the Anti-Comintern Pact the following day; that very 
morning he had received the Polish Ambassador for the signature of 
the Minorities Agreement with Poland and had given him the most 
solemn assurances of German friendship. Now, from quarter past four 
in the afternoon to half past eight in the evening, Hitler let himself go, 
and talked as only he could talk. Silent and uneasy, the little group 
round the long table listened without interrupting. 

^ Memorandum on Halifax-Hitler Conversations, 19 November, 1937; G.D., 
Series D, vol. I, No. 31. 

* Keith Feiliiig: The Life of Neville Chamberlain (London, 1946), page 332. 

® G.D., Series D, vol. I, No. 19, usually referred to as the Hossbach Minutes. 
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Hitler began by explaining that what he had to say was the fruit of 
his deliberation and experiences during the past four and a half years. 
Then he put the problem in the simplest terms: how to secure and 
preserve the German racial community and enlarge it. Two possible 
solutions were mentioned only to be dismissed: autarky, and an in- 
creased participation in world economy. Germany could never be 
more than partially self-sufficient in raw materials; she could never 
supply her growing population with sufficient food from her own 
resources. Yet to look to increased trade offered no alternative; there 
Germany had to face hraitations, in the form of competition, which it 
was not in her power to remove. 

Germany’s future, Hitler declared, could only be safeguarded by 
acquiring additional Lebemraum. Such living space was to be sought, 
not overseas, but in Europe, and it could be found only at the risk of 
conflict. “There had never been spaces without a master, and there 
were none today: the attacker always comes up against a possessor. 
The question for Germany ran: where could she achieve the greatest 
gain at the lowest cost.” 

Germany had to reckon with tw'o hate-inspired antagonists — not 
Russia despite all Hitler’s talk of the Bolshevik menace, but Britain 
and France. Neither country was so strong as appeared. There were 
signs of disintegration in the British Empire — Ireland, India, the 
threat of Japanese power in the Far East and of Italian in the Medi- 
terranean. In the long run, the Empire could not maintain its position. 
France’s situation was more favourable than that of Britain, but she 
was confronted with internal political difficulties. None the less, Britain, 
France, Russia and their satellites must be included as factors of power 
in Germany’s political calculations. 

Germany’s problem, Hitler therefore concluded, could only be solved 
by means of force, and this was never without attendant risk. Granted 
the resort to force, there remained to be answered the questions “when ?” 
and “how?” In considering these questions. Hitler distinguished three 
cases. 

First, the peak of German power would be reached by the years 1943- 
1945. After that, equipment would become obsolete, and the rearma- 
ment of the other Powers would reduce the German lead. “It was while 
the rest of the world was preparing its defences that we were obliged to 
take the offensive. . . . One thing only was certain, that we could not 
wait longer. If he was still living, it was his unalterable resolve to solve 
Germany’s problem of space at the latest by 1943-1945.” 

In the second and third cases, the opportunity for action would arise 
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before that date. The second case was one in which internal strife in 
France might reach such a pitch as to disable the French Army. The 
third miglit arise in the event of a war breaking out between France, 
Britain and Italy in the Mediterranean. 

In all three cases, the first objective must be to overrun Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and so secure Germany’s eastern and southern flanks. 
If it proved necessary to wait until 1943-1945, Hitler declared it unlikely 
that Britain would intervene to save the Czechs. He believed that 
Britain, and probably France too, had already written off the Czechs. 
In any case, France would be very unlikely to make an attack without 
British support, and the most that would be necessary would be to hold 
the western defences in strength. Once Austria and Czechoslovakia 
had been overrun, this would greatly increase Germany’s economic 
resources and add twelve divisions to her army. Italy’s neutrality would 
depend upon Mussolini; that of Poland and Russia, upon the swiftness 
of the military decision. 

The second case, the crippling of France by internal division, must be 
used at once for a blow against the Czechs, whenever it occurred. As 
for the third case, that of a Mediterranean war, Hitler believed it to be 
coming nearer, and was resolved to take advantage of it, if need be as 
early as 1938. It was in Germany’s interest to prolong the war in Spain. 
Possibly a casus belli between Italy and the Western Powers might arise 
out of the question of Italian occupation of the Balearic Islands. In 
such a war, the crucial point would be North Africa. Should such a 
conflict develop, Germany must take advantage of French and British 
preoccupations to attack the Czechs. 

This, Hitler told his audience, was his political testament to the 
German nation in the event of his death. This was the picture he had 
formed of Germany’s immediate future. It was not, as it later appeared, 
an accurate picture. Events did not follow the course Hitler had fore- 
seen; war came at a date, and as a result of a situation, he had failed 
to take into account. But the inaccuracy of the details matters little, 
for Hitler was always an opportunist, prepared to profit by whatever 
might turn up. The importance of the conversation consists in the mood, 
the underlying attitude which is revealed. It provides documentary 
confirmation, if confirmation is still needed, that, despite the peace 
speeches and the protestations of innocence with which the inter- 
vening years were filled, Hitler’s original view as he had set it out in 
Mein Kampf ten years before had never changed: Germany’s future 
lay in securing a continental Lebensraum^ and the solution of this pro- 
blem could only be achieved by force. Secondly, it demonstrates that 
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Hitler had already made up his mind that, whatever the occasion, the 
first stage in this solution must be the annexation of Austria and the 
overrunning of Czechoslovakia — the whole of Czechoslovakia, not just 
the Sudetenland. 

Finally, there is the date. Although Hitler fixed 1943-1945 as the 
latest period at which he was determined to take action, he added 
specifically that he was prepared to attack, in favourable circumstances, 
as early as 1938. The date at which he said this — November, 1937 — 
points to the conclusion already suggested, that the end of 1937 marked 
a decisive stage in the development of Hitler’s plans. The harangue he 
delivered on that autumn afternoon in the Chancellery summed up, 
as he himself said, the experience of four and a half years and opened 
the window on what was to follow. At Augsburg, on 21 November, 
Hitler told the Nazi Old Guard: “I am convinced that the most difficult 
part of the preparatory work has already been achieved. . . . Today 
we are faced with new tasks, for the Lebensraum of our people is too 
narrow.”^ The years of preparation and concealment were at an end: 
the Man of Peace gave way to the Man of Destiny. 


^Speech at Augsburg, 21 November, 1937; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,370-2. 
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1 

In the spring of 1938, on the eve of his greatest triumphs, Adolf 
Hitler entered his fiftieth year. His physical appearance was unim- 
pressive, his bearing still awkward. The falling lock of hair and the 
smudge of his moustache added nothing to a coarse and curiously 
undistinguished face, in which the eyes alone attracted attention. In 
appearance at least Hitler could claim to be a man of the people, a 
plebeian through and through, with none of the physical characteristics 
of the racial superiority he was always invoking. The quality which his 
face possessed was that of mobility, an ability to express the most 
rapidly changing moods, at one moment smiling and charming, at 
another cold and imperious, cynical and sarcastic, or swollen and livid 
with rage. 

Speech was the essential medium of his power, not only over his 
audiences but over his own temperament. Hitler talked incessantly, 
often using words less to communicate his thoughts than to release the 
hidden spring of his own and others’ emotions, whipping himself and 
his audience into anger or exaltation by the sound of his voice. Talk 
had another function, too. “Words,” he once said, “build bridges into 
unexplored regions.”^ As he talked, conviction would grow until cer- 
tainty came and the problem was solved. 

Hitler always showed a distrust of argument and criticism. Unable to 
argue coolly himself, since his early days in Vienna his one resort had 
been to shout his opponent down. The questioning of his assumptions 
or of his facts rattled him and threw him out of his stride, less because of 
any intellectual inferiority than because words, and even facts, were to 

^ “JOaj Wort baut Brucken in unerforschte Gebiete^ Zoller: Hitler Private page 45. 
This book is an interesting source for Hitler’s personal life. Edited by an Interro- 
gation Officer of the U.S. 7th Army, it is the reminiscences of one of Hitler’s 
secretaries taken down in 1945. Although her name is not given, from internal 
evidence the secretary in question appears to be either Frl. Wolf or FrI. Schroeder. 
She first began to work for Hitler in 1933 and continued to be a member of his 
household until April, 1945. 
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him not a means of rational communication and logical 
devices for manipulating emotion. The introduction < 
processes of criticism and analysis marked the intrus 
elements which disturbed the exercise of this power. . 
hatred of the intellectual: in the masses “instinct is suprem?and~rrom 
instinct comes faith. . . . While the healthy common folk instinctively 
close their ranks to form a community of the people, the intellectuals 
run this way and that, like hens in a poultry-yard. With them it is 
impossible to make history; they cannot be used as elements supporting 
a community.”^ 

For the same reason Hitler rated the spoken above the written word: 
“False ideas and ignorance may be set aside by means of instruction, 
but emotional resistance never can. Nothing but an appeal to hidden 
forces will be effective here. And that appeal can scarcely be made by 
any writer. Only the orator can hope to make it.”- 
As an orator Hitler had obvious faults. The timbre of his voice was 
harsh, very different from the beautiful quality of Goebbels’. He spoke 
at too great length; was often repetitive and verbose; lacked lucidity 
and frequently lost himself in cloudy phrases. These shortcomings, 
however, mattered little beside the extraordinary impression of force, 
the immediacy of passion, the intensity of hatred, fury and menace 
conveyed by the sound of the voice alone without regard to what he said. 

One of the secrets of his mastery over a great audience was his in- 
stinctive sensitivity to the mood of a crowd, a flair for divining the 
hidden passions, resentments and longings in their minds. In Mein 
Kampfht says of the orator: “He will always follow the lead of the great 
mass in such a way that from the living emotion of his hearers the apt 
word which he needs will be suggested to him and in its turn this will 
go straight to the hearts of his hearers.”^ 

One of his most bitter critics, Otto Strasser, wrote: 

Hitler responds to the vibration cf the human heart with the delicacy of a 
seismograph, or perhaps of a wireless receiving set, enabling him, with a 
certainty with which no conscious gift could endow him, to act as a loud- 
speakerproclaiming the most secret desires, the least admissible instincts, the 
sufferings and personal revolts of a whole nation. ... I have been asked 
many times what is the secret of Hitler’s extraordinary power as a speaker. 
I can only attribute it to his uncanny intuition, which infallibly diagnoses the 
ills from which his audience is suffering. If he tries to bolster up his argu- 
ment with theories or quotations from books he has only imperfectly under- 
stood, he scarcely rises above a very poor mediocrity. But let him throw 

^Hitler’s speech at Munich, 8 November, 1938; Baynes: vol. II, page 1,551. 

^ Mein Kampfy page 392. ® Ibid., pages 391-Z» 
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away his crutches and step out boldly, speaking as the spirit moves him, and 
he is promptly transformed into one of the greatest speakers of the century. 
. . . Adolf Hitler enters a hall. He sniffs the air. For a minute he gropes, 
feels his way, senses the atmosphere. Suddenly he bursts forth. His words go 
like an arrow to their target, he touches each private wound on the raw, 
liberating the mass unconscious, expressing its innermost aspirations, 
telling it what it most wants to hear.”^ 

Hitler’s power to bewitch an audience has been likened to the occult 
arts of the African medicine-man or the Asiatic Shaman ; others have 
compared it to the sensitivity of a medium and the magnetism of a 
hypnotist. 

The extravagant conversations recorded by Hermann Rauschning for 
the period 1932-1934, and by Dr. Henry Picker at the Fuehrer’s H.Q. 
for the period 1941-1942,^ reveal Hitler in another favourite role, that 
of visionary and prophet. As the French Ambassador, Andre Frangois- 
Poncet, noted, there was in Hitler much of King Ludwig II of Bavaria. 
The fabulous dreams of a vast empire embracing all Europe and half 
Asia; the geopolitical fantasies of inter-continental wars and alliances; 
the plans for breeding an elite^ biologically pre-selected, and founding a 
new Order to guard the Holy Grail of pure blood; the designs for 
reducing whole nations to slavery — ^all these are the fruits of a crude, 
disordered, but fertile imagination soaked in the German romanticism 
of the late nineteenth century, a caricature of Wagner, Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer. This was the mood in which Hitler indulged, talking far 
into the night, in his house on the Obersalzberg, surrounded by the 
remote peaks and silent forests of the Bavarian Alps; or in the Eyrie he 
had built six thousand feet up on the Kehlstein, above the Berghof, 
approached only by a mountain road blasted through the rock and a 
lift guarded by doors of bronze.^ It was also the mood in which he and 
Himmler drew up the blueprints and issued the orders for the construc- 
tion of that New Order which was to replace the disintegrating liberal 
bourgeois world of the nineteenth century. After the outbreak of the 
war and the conquest of the greater part of Europe, all practical restraint 
upon Hitler’s translation of his fantasies into brutal reality was re- 
moved. The S.S. extermination squads, the Einsatzkommandos^ with 
their gas- vans and death camps; the planned elimination of the Jewish 
^ Otto Strasser: Hitler and /, pages 74-7. 

® H. Picker : Hitlers Tischgesprdche im Fuehrer-Hauptquartier, 1941-1942 (Bonn, 
1951). 

® It is typical of Hitler that, according to the secretary whose account has already 
been quoted, he rarely visited the pavilion on the Kehlstein, except to impress foreign 
visitors like M. Franqois-Poncet. 
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race; the treatment of the Poles and Russians, the Slav Untermenschen-- 
these, too, were the fruits of Hitler’s imagination. 

All this combines to create a picture of which the best description is 
Hitler’s own famous sentence: “I go the way that Providence dictates 
with the assurance of a sleepwalker.”^ The former French Ambassador 
speaks of him as “a man possessed”; Hermann Rauschning writes: 
“Dostoevsky might well have invented him, with the morbid derange- 
ment and the pseudo-creativeness of his hysteria” f one of the Defence 
Counsel at the Nuremberg Trials, Dr. Dix, quoted a passage from 
Goethe’s Dichtmg md Wahrheit describing the Demoniac and applied 
this very aptly to Hitler.^ With Hitler, indeed, one is uncomfortably 
aware of never being far from the realm of the irrational. 

But this is only half the truth about Hitler, for the baffling problem 
about this strange figure is to determine the degree to which he was swept 
along by a genuine belief in his own inspiration and the degree to which 
he deliberately exploited the irrational side of human nature, both in 
himself and others, with a shrewd calculation. For it is salutary to recall, 
before accepting the Hitler-Myth at anything like its face value, that 
it was Hitler who invented the myth, assiduously cultivating and 
manipulating it for his own ends. So long as he did this he was brilhantly 
successful; it was when he began to believe in his own magic, and accept 
the myth of himself as true, that his flair faltered. 

So much has been made of the charismatic* nature of Hitler’s leader- 
ship that is is easy to forget the astute and cynical politician in him. It is 
this mixture of calculation and fanaticism, with the difficulty of telling 
where one ends and the other begins, which is the peculiar characteristic 
of Hitler’s personality: to ignore or underestimate either element is to 
present a distorted picture. 


II 

The link between the different sides of Hitler’s character was his extra- 
ordinary capacity for self-dramatization. “This so-called Wahnsystem, or 
capacity for self-delusion,” Sir Nevile Henderson, the British Ambassa- 
dor, wrote, “was a regular part of his technique. It helped him both to 

^ In a speech at Munich on 15 March, 1936, just after the successful reoccupation 
of the Rhineland, against the experts’ advice, had triumphantly vindicated his power 
of intuition. 

“ Hermann Rauschning: Hitler Speaks^ pages 253-4. 

3 N.P., part XVm, page 372. 

^ The word is used by Max Weber to describe the authority of those who claim to 
be divinely inspired and endowed by Providence with a special mission. 
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work up his own passions and to make his people believe anything that 
he might think good for them.”^ Again and again one is struck by the 
way in which, having once decided rationally on a course of action, Hitler 
.would whip himself into a passion which enabled him to bear down all 
opposition, and provided him with the motive power to enforce his will 
on others. The most obvious instance of this is the synthetic fury, which 
he could assume or discard at will, over the treatment of German 
minorities abroad. When it was a question of refusing to listen to the 
bitter complaints of the Germans in the South Tyrol, or of uprooting the 
German inhabitants of the Baltic States, he sacrificed them to the needs 
of his Italian and Russian alliances with indifference. So long as good 
relations with Poland were necessary to his foreign policy he showed 
little interest in Poland’s German minority. But when it suited his 
purpose to make the “intolerable wrongs” of the Austrian Nazis, or 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia and Poland, a ground for action against 
these states, he worked himself into a frenzy of indignation, with the 
immediate — and calculated — result that London and Paris, in their 
anxiety for peace, exerted increased pressure on Prague or Warsaw to 
show restraint and make further concessions to the German demands. 

One of Hitler’s most habitual devices was to place himself on the 
defensive, to accuse those who opposed or obstructed him of aggression 
and malice, and to pass rapidly from a tone of outraged innocence to 
the full thunders of moral indignation. It was always the other side who 
were to blame, and in turn he denounced the Communists, the Jews, the 
Republican Government, or the Czechs, the Poles, and the Bolsheviks 
for their “intolerable” behaviour which forced him to take drastic 
action in self-defence. 

Hitler in a rage appeared to lose all control of himself. His face became 
mottled and swollen with fury, he screamed at the top of his voice, 
spitting out a stream of abuse, waving his arms wildly and drumming on 
the table or the wall with his fists. As suddenly as he had begun he would 
stop, smooth down his hair, straighten his collar and resume a more 
normal voice. 

This skilful and deliberate exploitation of his own temperament 
extended to other moods than anger. When he wanted to persuade or 
win someone over he could display great charm. Until the last days of 
his hfe he retained an uncanny gift of personal magnetism which defies 
analysis, but which many who met him have described. This was con- 
nected with the curious power of his eyes, which are persistently 
said to have had some sort of hypnotic quality. Similarly, when he 
^ Sir N. Henderson: Failure of a Mission (London, 1940), page 229, 
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wanted to frighten or shock, he showed himself a master of brutal mi 
threatening language, as in the celebrated interviews with Schuschnigg 
and President Hacha.^ 


Yet another variation in his roles was the impression of concentrated 
will-power and intelligence, the leader in complete command of the 
situation and with a knowledge of the facts which dazzled the generals 
or ministers summoned to receive his orders. To sustain this part he 
drew on his remarkable memory, which enabled him to reel off compli- 
cated orders of battle, technical specifications and long lists of names and 
dates without a moment’s hesitation. Hitler cultivated this gift of memory 
assiduously. The fact that subsequently the details and figures which he 
cited were often found to contain inaccuracies did not matter: it was the 
immediate effect at which he aimed. The swiftness of the transition from 
one mood to another was startling: one moment his eyes would be filled 
with tears and pleading, the next blazing with fury, or glazed with the 
faraway look of the visionary. 

Hitler, in fact, was a consummate actor, with the actor’s and orator’s 
facility for absorbing himself in a role and convincing himself of the 
truth of what he was saying at the time he said it. In his early years he 
was often awkward and unconvincing, but with practice the part 
became second nature to him, and with the immense prestige of success 
behind him, and the resources of a powerful state at his command, there 
were few who could resist the impression of the piercing eyes, the 
Napoleonic pose and the “historic” personality. 


Hitler had the gift of ail great politicians for grasping the possibilities 
of a situation more swiftly than his opponents. He saw, as no other 
politician did, how to play on the grievances and resentments of the 
German people, as later he was to play on French and British fear of 
war and fear of Communism. His insistence upon preserving the forms 
of legality in the struggle for power showed a brilliant understanding of 
the way to disarm opposition, just as the way in which he undermined 
the independence of the German Army showed his grasp of the weak- 
nesses of the German Officer Corps. 

A German word, Fingerspitzgefuhl — “finger-tip feeling” — which was 
often applied to Hitler, well describes his sense of opportunity and 
timing. 

No matter what you attempt [Hitler told Rauschning on one occasion], if an 
idea is not yet mature you will not be able to realize it. Then there is only 
one thing to do: have patience, wait, try again, wait again. In the sub- 
^ See below, chapter VIII. 
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conscious, the work goes on. It matures, sometimes it dies. Unless I have the 
inner, incorruptible conviction: this is the solution, I do nothing. Not even 
if the whole Party tries to drive me into action.^ 

Hitler knew how to wait in 1932, when his insistence on holding out 
until he could secure the Chancellorship appeared to court disaster. 
Foreign policy provides another instance. In 1939 he showed great 
patience whileywaiting for the situation to develop after direct negotia- 
tions with Poland had broken down and while the Western Powers were 
seeking to reach a settlement with Soviet Russia. Clear enough about his 
objectives, he contrived to keep his plans flexible. The date he fixed for 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 1 October, 1938, is one of the few in- 
stances in which Hitler committed himself to a definite time-table, out 
of fury at the way the Czechs had scored off him on 28 May.^ Much 
more characteristic was his action in the case of the annexation of 
Austria and the occupation of Prague, where he made the final decision 
on the spur of the moment. 

Until he was convinced that the right moment had come Hitler would 
find a hundred excuses for procrastination. His hesitation in such cases 
was notorious : his refusal to make up his mind to stand as a Presidential 
candidate in 1932, and his attempt to defer taking action against 
Roehm and the S.A. in 1934, are two obvious examples. Once he had 
made up his mind to move, however, he would act boldly, taking con- 
siderable risks, as in the reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1936, or the 
invasion of Norway and Denmark just before the major campaign in 
the west. 

Surprise was a favourite gambit of Hitler’s, in politics, diplomacy and 
war : he gauged the psychological effect of sudden, unexpected hammer- 
blows in paralysing opposition. An illustration of his appreciation of the 
value of surprise and quick decision, even when on the defensive, is the 
second presidential campaign of 1932. It had taken Goebbels weeks to 
persuade Hitler to stand for the Presidency at all. The defeat in the first 
ballot brought Goebbels to despair; but Hitler, now that he had com- 
mitted himself, with great presence of mind dictated the announcement 
that he would stand a second time and got it on to the streets almost 
before the country had learned of his defeat. In war the psychological 
effect of tlie blitzkrieg was just as important in Hitler’s eyes as the 

^Hermann Rauschning: Hitler Speaks, page 181. The present author shares the 
view of Mr. Trevor-Roper that Rauschning’s account of his conversations with 
Hitler in this book has been vindicated by the evidence of Hitler’s views which has 
been discovered since its publication and that it is an important source for any 
biography of Hitler. 

® See below, chapter VIII. 
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Strategic: it gave the impression that the German military machine was 
more than life-size, that it possessed some virtue of invincibility against 
which ordinary men could not defend themselves. 

No regime in history has ever paid such careful attention to psycho- 
logical factors in politics. Hitler was a master of mass emotion. To 
attend one of his big meetings was to go through an emotional ex- 
perience, not to listen to an argument or a programme. Yet nothing was 
left to chance on these occasions. Every device for heightening the 
emotional intensity, every trick of the theatre was used. The Nuremberg 
rallies held every year in September were masterpieces of theatrical art, 
with the most carefully devised effects. ‘T had spent six years in St. 
Petersburg before the war in the best days of the old Russian ballet,** 
wrote Sir Nevile Henderson, “but for grandiose beauty I have never seen 
a ballet to compare with it.”^ To see the films of the Nuremberg rallies 
even today is to be recaptured by the hypnotic effect of thousands of 
men marching in perfect order, the music of the massed bands, the forest 
of standards and flags, the vast perspectives of the stadium, the smoking 
torches, the dome of searchlights. The sense of power, of force and unity 
was irresistible, and all converged with a mounting crescendo of excite- 
ment on the supreme moment when the Fuehrer himself made his entry. 
Paradoxically, the man who was most affected by such spectacles was 
their originator, Hitler himself, and, as Rosenberg remarks in his 
memoirs, they played an indispensable part in the process of self- 
intoxication. 

Hitler had grasped as no one before him what could be done with a 
combination of propaganda and terrorism. For the complement to the 
attractive power of the great spectacles was the compulsive power of the 
Gestapo, the S.S. and the concentration camp, heightened once again by 
skilful propaganda. Hitler was helped in this not only by his own per- 
ception of the sources of power in a modern urbanized mass-society, 
but also by possession of the technical means to manipulate them. 
This was a point well made by Albert Speer, Hitler’s highly intelligent 
Minister for Armaments and War Production, in the final speech he 
made at his trial after the war. 

Hitler’s dictatorship [Speer told the court] differed in one fundamental 
point from all its predecessors in history. His was the first dictatorship in 
the present period of modern technical development, a dictatorship which 
made complete use of all technical means for the domination of its own 
country. 


^ Henderson, page 71. 
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Throu^ technical devices like the radio and the loud-speaker, eighty 
million people were deprived of independent thought. It was thereby possible 
to subject them to the will of one man. . . . 

Earlier dictators needed highly qualified assistants, even at the lowest 
level, men who could think and act independently. The totalitarian system 
in the period of modem technical development can dispense with them; the 
means of commxmication alone make it possible to mechanize the lower 
leadership. As a result of this there arises the new type of the uncritical 
recipient of orders. . . . Another result was the far-reaching supervision of 
the citizens of the State and the maintenance of a high degree of secrecy for 
criminal acts. 

The nightmare of many a man that one day nations could be dominated 
by technical means was all but realized in Hitler’s totalitarian system.^ 

In making use of the formidable power which was thus placed in his 
hands Hitler had one supreme, and fortunately rare, advantage: he had 
neither scruples nor inhibitions. He was a man without roots, with 
neither home nor family; a man who admitted no loyalties, was bound 
by no traditions, and felt respect neither for God nor man. Throughout 
his career Hitler showed himself prepared to seize any advantage that 
was to be gained by lying, cunning, treachery and unscrupulousness. 
He demanded the sacrifice of millions of German lives for the sacred 
cause of Germany, but in the last year of the war was ready to destroy 
Germany rather than surrender his power or admit defeat. 

Wary and secretive, he entertained a universal distrust. He admitted 
no one to his counsels. He never let down his guard, or gave himself 
away. This is reflected in the almost total absence of any correspon- 
dence apart from official letters such as those he wrote to Mussolini. 
Hitler rarely committed himself to paper. “He never,” Schacht wrote, 
“let slip an unconsidered word. He never said what he did not intend to 
say and he never blurted out a secret. Every thing was the result of cold 
calculation.”^ 

While he was in Landsberg gaol, as long ago as 1924, Hitler had pre- 
served his position in the Party by allowing rivalries to develop among 
the other leaders, and he continued to apply the same principle of “divide 
and rule” after he became Chancellor. There was always more than one 
office operating in any field. A dozen different agencies quarrelled over 
the direction of propaganda, of economic policy and the intelligence 
services. Before 1938 Hitler continually went behind the back of the 
Foreign Office to make use of Ribbentrop’s special bureau or to get 

^ Final statement by Speer; N.P., part XXII, pages 406-7, 

* Schacht, page 219, 
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information through Party channels. The dualism of Party and Sv 

organizations, each with one or more divisions for the same function, 
was deliberate. In the end this reduced efficiency, but it strengthened 
Hitler’s position by allowing him to play off one department against 
another. For the same reason Hitler put an end to regular cabinet 
meetings and insisted on dealing with ministers singly, so that they could 
not combine against him. ‘T have an old principle,” he told Ludecke: 
“only to say what must be said to him who must know it, and only 
when he must know it.” Only the Fuehrer kept all the threads in his 
hand and saw the whole design. If ever a man exercised absolute power 
it was Adolf Hitler. 

He had a particular and inveterate distrust of experts. He refused to 
be impressed by the complexity of problems, insisting until it became 
monotonous that if only the will was there any problem could be solved. 
Schacht, to whose advice he refused to listen and whose admiration was 
reluctant, says of him: “Hitler often did find astonishingly simple 
solutions for problems which had seemed to others insoluble. He had a 
genius for invention. . . . His solutions were often brutal, but almost 
always effective.”^ In an interview with a French correspondent early in 
1936 Hitler himself claimed this power of simplification as his greatest 
gift: 

It has been said that I owe my success to the fact that I have created a 
mystique ... or more simply that I have been lucky. Well, I will tell you what 
has carried me to the position I have reached. Our political problems 
appeared complicated. The German people could make nothing of them. 
In these circumstances they prefen*ed to leave it to the professional poli- 
ticians to get them out of this confused mess. I, on the other hand, simplified 
the problems and reduced them to the simplest terms. The masses realized 
this and followed me,- 

The crudest of Hitler’s simplifications was the most effective: in almost 
any situation, he believed, force or the threat of force would settle 
matters— and in an astonishingly large number of cases he proved 
right. 


ni 

In his Munich days Hitler always carried a heavy riding-whip, made of 
hippopotamus hide. The impression he wanted to convey — and every 

^ Schacht, page 220. 

® Interview with Bertrand de Jouvenel, of the Faris-Midi, on 21 February, 1936; 
Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,266-8. 
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phrase and gesture in his speeches reflected the same purpose — ^was one 
of force, decision, will. Yet Hitler had nothing of the easy, assured 
toughness of condottieri like Goering and Roehm. His strength of 
personality, far from being natural to him, was the product of an 
exertion of will; from this sprang a harsh, jerky and over-emphatic 
manner which was very noticeable in his early days as a politician. No 
word was more frequently on Hitler’s Hps than “will,” and his whole 
career from 1919 to 1945 is a remarkable achievement of will-power. 

To say that Hitler was ambitious scarcely describes the intensity of 
the lust for power and the craving to dominate which consumed him. 
It was the will to power in its crudest and purest form, not identifying 
itself with the triumph of a principle as with Lenin or Robespierre — ^for 
the only principle of Nazism was power and domination for its own sake 
— nor finding satisfaction in the fruits of power, for, by comparison with 
other Nazi leaders like Goering, Hitler lived an ascetic life. For a long 
time Hitler succeeded in identifying his own power with the recovery 
of Germany’s old position in the world, and there were many in the 
1930s who spoke of him as a fanatical patriot. But as soon as the 
interests of Germany began to diverge from his own, from the beginning 
of 1943 onwards, his patriotism was seen at its true value — Germany, 
like everything else in the world, was only a means, a vehicle for Ms 
own power, which he would sacrifice with the same indifference as the 
lives of those he sent to the Eastern Front. By its nature this was an 
insatiable appetite, securing only a temporary gratification by the 
exercise of power, then restlessly demanding an ever further extension 
of it. 

Although, looking backwards, it is possible to detect anticipations of 
this monstrous will to power in Hitler’s early years, it remained latent 
until the end of the First World War and only began to appear notice- 
ably when he reached his thirties. From the account in Mein Kampf it 
appears that the shock of defeat and the revolution of November, 1918, 
produced a crisis in which hitherto dormant faculties were awakened 
and directed towards the goal of becoming a poUtician and founding a 
new movement. Resentment is so marked in Hitler’s attitude as to 
suggest that it was from the earlier experiences of his Vienna and 
Munich days, before the war, that there sprang a compelling urge to 
revenge himself upon a world which had slighted and ignored him. 
Hatred, touchiness, vanity are characteristics upon which those who 
spent any time in his company constantly remark. Hatred intoxicated 
Hitler. Many of his speeches are long diatribes of hate — against the Jews, 
against the Marxists, against the Czechs, the Poles and the French. He 
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had a particularly venomous contempt for the intellectuals and the 
educated middle-classes, *‘the gentlemen with diplomas,” who belonged 
to that comfortable bourgeois world which had once rejected him and 
which he was determined to shake out of its complacency and destroy 
in revenge. 

No less striking was his constant need of praise. His vanity was in- 
appeasable, and the most fulsome flattery was received as no more than 
his due. The atmosphere of adulation in which he lived seems to have 
deadened the critical faculties of all who came into it. The most banal 
platitudes and the most grotesque errors of taste and judgment, if 
uttered by the Fuehrer, were accepted as the words of inspired genius. 
It is to the credit of Roehm and Gregor Strasser, who had known Hitler 
for a long time, that they were irritated and totally unimpressed by this 
Byzantine attitude towards the Fuehrer, to which even the normally 
cynical Goebbels capitulated: no doubt, this was among the reasons 
why they were murdered. 

A hundred years before Hitler became Chancellor, Hegel, in a famous 
course of lectures at the University of Berlin, had pointed to the role of 
“World-historical individuals” as the agents by which “the Will of the 
World Spirit,” the plan of Providence, is carried out. 

They may all be called Heroes, in as much as they have derived their 
purposes and their vocation, not from the calm regular course of things, 
sanctioned by the existing order; but from a concealed fount, from that inner 
Spirit, still hidden beneath the surface, which impinges on the outer world 
as on a shell and bursts it into pieces. (Such were Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon.) They were practical, political men. But at the same time they 
were thinking men, who had an insight into the requirements of the time — 
what was ripe for development. This was the very Truth for their age, for 
their world. ... It was theirs to know this nascent principle, the necessary, 
directly sequent step in progress, which their world was to take; to make 
this their aim, and to expend their energy in promoting it. World-historical 
men — the Heroes of an epoch — must therefore be recognized as its clear- 
sighted ones: their deeds, their words are the best of their time.^ 

To the objection that the activity of such individuals frequently flies 
in the face of morality, and involves great sufferings for others, Hegel 
replied: 

World History occupies a higher ground than that on which morality has 
properly its position, which is personal character and the conscience of 
individuals Moral claims which are irrelevant must not be brought into 

1 Hegel: Lectures an the Philosophy of History, translated by J. Sibree (London, 
1902), pages 31-2. 
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collision with world-historical deeds and their accomplishment. The litany 
of private virtues — modesty, humility, philanthropy and forbearance — 
must not be raised against them.^ So mighty a form [he adds elsewhere] 
must trample down many an innocent flower — crush to pieces many an 
object in its path.^ 

It may well be questioned whether Hitler ever read Hegel, but like so 
many other passages in nineteenth-century German literature — ^in 
Nietzsche, in Schopenhauer, in Wagner — ^it finds an echo in Hitler’s 
belief about himself. Cynical though he was, Hitler’s cynicism stopped 
short of his own person: he came to believe that he was a man with 
a mission, marked out by Providence, and therefore exempt from the 
ordinary canons of human conduct. 

Hitler probably held some such belief about himself from an early 
period. It was clear enough in the speech he made at his trial in 1924,® 
and after he came out of prison those near him noticed that he began to 
hold aloof, to set a barrier between himself and his followers. After he 
came to power it became more noticeable. It was in March, 1936, that 
he made the famous assertion already quoted: ‘T go the way that 
Providence dictates with the assurance of a sleep-walker.”^ In 1937 he 
told an audience at Wurzburg: 

However weak the individual may be when compared with the omnipotence 
and will of Providence, yet at the moment when he acts as Providence would 
have him act he becomes immeasurably strong. Then there streams down 
upon him that force which has marked all greatness in the world’s history. 
And when I look back only on the five years which lie behind us, then 1 feel 
that I am justified in saying: That has not been the work of man alone.® 

Just before the occupation of Austria, in February, 1938, he declared 
in the Reichstag: 

Above all, a man who feels it his duty at such an hour to assume the leader- 
ship of his people is not responsible to the laws of parliamentary usage or to 
a particular democratic conception, but solely to the mission placed upou 
him. And anyone who interferes with this mission is an enemy of the 
people.® 

It was in this sense of mission that Hitler, a man who believed neither 
in God nor in conscience (“a Jewish invention, a blemish like circum- 
cision”), found both justification and absolution. He was the Siegfried 
come to reawaken Germany to greatness, for whom morality, suffering 
and “the litany of private virtues” were irrelevant. It was by such dreams 

^ Hegel, page 70. ^ Ibid., page 34. ® See above, pages 105-6. 

* Hitler’s speech at Munich, 15 March, 1936. 

® Hitler at Wflrzburg, 27 June, 1937; j^ynes; vol. I, page 411. 

® Hitler before the Reichstag, 20 February, 1938; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,381-2. 
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that he suslaiaed the ruthlessness and determination of his will. So long 
as this sense of mission was balanced by the cynical calculations of the 
politician, it represented a source of strength, but success was fatal. 
When half Europe lay at his feet and all need of restraint was removed, 
Hitler abandoned himself entirely to megalomania. He became con- 
vinced of his own infallibility. But when he began to look to the image 
he had created to work miracles of its own accord — instead of exploiting 
it — his gifts deteriorated and his intuition deluded him. ironically, 
failure sprang from the same capacity which brought him success, his 
power of self-dramatization, his ability to convince himself. His belief 
in his power to work miracles kept him going when the more sceptical 
Mussolini faltered. Hitler played out his '‘world-historical” role to the 
bitter end. But it was this same belief which curtained him in illusion 
and blinded him to what was actually happening, leading him into that 
arrogant overestimate of his own genius w^hich brought him to defeat. 
The sin which Hitler committed was that which the ancient Greeks called 
hybris, the sin of overweening pride, of believing himse'f to be more 
than a man. if ever a man was destroyed by the image he had created 
it was Adolf Hitler. 


IV 

After he became Chancellor Hitler had to submit to a certain degree of 
routine. This was against his natural inclination. He hated systematic 
work, hated to submit to any discipline, even self-imposed. Administra- 
tion bored him and he habitually left as much as he could to others, an 
important fact in explaining the power of men like Hess and Martin 
Bormann, who relieved him of much of his paper-work. 

When he had a big speech to prepare he would put off beginning work 
on it until the last moment. Once he could bring himself to begin dic- 
tating he worked himself into a passion, rehearsing the whole perfor- 
mance and shouting so loudly that his voice echoed tlirough the 
neighbouring moms. The speech composed, he was a man with a load 
off his mind. He would invite his secretaries to lunch, praising and 
flattering them, and often using his gifts as a mimic to amuse them. He 
fussed about corrections, however, especially about his ability to read 
them when delivering his speech, for Hitler wore spectacles in his office, 
but refused to be seen wearing them in public. To overcome this diffi- 
culty his speeches were typed on a special machine with characters 
twelve millimetres high. Although his secretaries, like his personal 
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servants, tended to stay with him, he was not an easy man to work for, 
incalculable in his moods and exacting in his demands. 

Most North Germans regarded such schlamperei, slovenliness and 
lack of discipline as a typical Austrian trait. In Hitler’s eyes it was part 
of his artist nature: he should have been a great painter or architect, 
he complained, and not a statesman at all. On art he held the most 
opinionated views and would tolerate no dissent. He passionately hated all 
forms of modern art, a term in which he included most painting since 
the Impressionists. To illustrate his prejudices he organized the famous 
Exhibition of Degenerate Art at Munich in 1937, and alongside it an 
Exhibition of German Art, the final selection for which was made by 
Hitler himself. His taste was for the Classical models of Greece and 
Rome, and for the Romantic: Gothic and Renaissance art were too 
Christian for his liking. He had a particular fondness for nineteenth- 
century painting of the more sentimental type, which he collected for a 
great museum to be built in Linz, the town he regarded as his home. 
He admired painstaking craftsmanship, and habitually kept a pile of 
paper on his desk for sketching in idle moments. 

Architecture appealed strongly to him — especially Baroque — and he 
had grandiose plans for the rebuilding of Berlin, Munich and Nuremberg 
and the other big German cities. The qualities which attracted him were 
the monumental and the massive: the architecture of the Third Reich, 
like the Pyramids, was to reflect the power of its rulers. In Munich 
Hitler spent many hours in the studio of Professor Troost, his favourite 
architect. After Troost’s death Albert Speer succeeded to his position. 
To the last days of his life Hitler never tired of playing with architectural 
models and drawings of the great cities that would one day rise from the 
bombed shells of the old. 

Hitler looked upon himself not only as a connoisseur of painting and 
an authority on architecture, but as highly musical. In fact, his hking 
for music did not extend very much further then Wagner, some of 
Beethoven and Bruckner, light opera like Die Fledermaus and such 
operettas as Lehar’s The Merry Widow and La Fille du Regiment, For 
many years Hitler had a devoted admirer in Winnifried Wagner, the 
wife of Wagner’s son, who sent him parcels while he was in prison, and 
later invited him to her home, Wahnfried, Hitler never missed a Wagner 
festival at Bayreuth and he claimed to have seen such operas as Die 
Meister singer and Gdtterddmmermg more than a hundred times. He was 
equally fond of the cinema, and at the height of the political struggle in 
1932 he and Goebbels would slip into a picture-house to see Mddchen in 
Uniform^ or Greta Garbo. When the Chancellery was rebuilt he had 
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projectors and a screen installed on which he frequently watched films 
in the evening, including many of the foreign films he had forbidden in 
Germany. 

Hitler rebuilt both the Chancellery and his house on the Obersalz- 
berg after he came to power, the original Haus Wachenfeld becoming 
the famous Berghof. He had a passion for big rooms, thick carpets and 
tapestries. A sense of space pleased him, and at the Berghof the Great 
Hall and the Loggia had magnificent views over the mountains. Apart 
from this delight in building and interior decoration, Hitler’s tastes 
were simple and altered little after he came to power. Rauschning, who 
was frequently in Hitler’s company in 1933, speaks of “the familiar 
blend of petit bourgeois pleasures and revolutionary talk.” He liked to 
be driven fast in a powerful car; he liked cream cakes and sweets 
(specially supplied by a Berlin firm) ; he liked flowers in his rooms, and 
dogs; he liked the company of pretty — but not clever — women; he liked 
to be at home up in the Bavarian mountains. 

It was in the evenings that Hitler’s vitality rose. He hated to go to 
bed — for he found it hard to sleep — and after dinner he would gather 
his guests and his household, including the secretaries, round the big 
fireplace in the Great Hall at the Berghof, or in the drawing-room of the 
Chancellery. There he sat and talked about every subject under the sun 
until two or three o’clock in the morning, often later. For long periods 
the conversation would lapse into a monologue, but to yawn or whisper 
was to incur immediate disfavour. Next morning Hitler would not rise 
until eleven. 

There was little ceremony about life at the Berghof. Hitler had no 
fondness for formality or for big social occasions, where he rarely felt 
at ease and which he avoided as far as possible. Although he lived in 
considerable luxury, he had few needs. He was indifferent to the clothes 
he wore, ate very little, never touched meat, and neither smoked nor; 
drank. The chief reason for this abstinence seems to have been anxiety 
about his health. He lived an unhealthy life, with little exercise or fresh 
air; he took part in no sport, never rode or swam, and he suffered a good 
deal from stomach disorders as well as from insomnia. With this went a 
horror of catching a cold or any form of infection. He was depressed at 
the thought of dying early, before he had had time to complete his 
schemes, and he hoped to add years to his life by careful dieting and 
avoiding alcohol, coffee, tea and tobacco. In the late-night sessions 
round the fireplace Hitler never touched stimulants, not even real tea. 
Instead he sipped peppermint-tea or some other herbal drink. He 
became a crank as well as a hypochondriac, and preached the virtues of 
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vegetarianism to his guests at table with the same insistence as he showed 
in talking politics. 

Hitler had been brought up as a Catholic and was impressed by the 
organization and power of the Church. Its hierarchical structure, its 
skill in dealing with human nature and the unalterable character of its 
Creed, were all features from which he claimed to have learned. For the 
Protestant clergy he felt only contempt: “They are insignificant little 
people, submissive as dogs, and they sweat with embarrassment when 
you talk to them. They have neither a religion they can take seriously 
nor a great position to defend like Rome.”^ It was “the great position’* 
of the Church that he respected, the fact that it had lasted for so many 
centuries; towards its teaching he showed the sharpest hostility. In 
Hitler’s eyes Christianity was a religion fit only for slaves; its ethics he 
detested, and he mocked all talk of a life after death. Death was the end: 
such immortality as man could achieve was in the race and history. 
From political considerations he restrained his anti-clericalism, seeing 
clearly the dangers of strengthening the Church by persecution. Once the 
war was over, he promised himself, he would root out and destroy the 
influence of the Christian Churches in Germany, but until then he was 
a good deal more cautious than some of his followers, like Rosenberg 
and Bormann, in attacking the Church publicly. 

Earnest efforts to establish self-conscious pagan rites roused his 
scorn and ridicule. Nor has any evidence appeared to substantiate the 
belief that he resorted to astrology. His secretary says categorically that 
he had nothing but contempt for such practices, although faith in the 
stars was certainly common among some of his followers like Himmler. 
The truth is that Hitler was a complete materialist, without understanding 
of either the spiritual side of human life or its emotional, affective side. 
Emotion to him was the raw material of power. The pursuit of power 
cast its harsh shadow like a blight over the whole of his life. Everything 
was sacrificed to the “world-historical” image; hence the poverty of his 
private life and of his human relationships. 

After his early days in Munich Hitler made few, if any, friends. In a 
nostalgic mood he would talk regretfully of the Kampfzeit, the Years of 
Struggle, and of the comradeship he had shared with the Altkdmpfer, 
the Old Fighters. With ahnost no exceptions. Hitler’s familiars belonged 
to the Nazi Old Guard: Goebbels, Ley, Hess, Martin Bormann; his two 
adjutants, Julius Schaub and Wilhelm Bruckner; his chauffeur, Julius 
Schreck; Max Amann, the Party publisher; Franz Xavier Schwarz, the 

^Conversation with Rauschning on 7 April, 1933; Hitler Speaks^ page 62. 
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Party treasurer; Hoffmann, the court photographer. It was in this 
intimate circle, talking over the old days, in the Berghof or in his fiat 
in Munich, that Hitler was most at his ease. Even towards those like 
Julius Streicher or Christian Weber, who were too disreputable to be 
promoted to high office. Hitler showed considerable loyalty; when 
Stretcher’s notorious behaviour finally led to his removal from the 
position of Gauleiter of Franconia, he was still protected by Hitler and 
allowed to live in peace on his farm. 

Apart from a handful of men like Ribbentrop and Speer, Hitler 
never lost his distrust of those who came from the bourgeois world. It 
was on the Old Guard alone that he believed he could rely, for they were 
dependent on him. More than that, he found such company, however 
rough, more congenial than that of the Schachts and Neuraths, the 
bankers and generals, high officials and diplomats, who were eager to 
serve the new regime once it had come to power. Their stiff manners 
and “educated” talk roused all his old class resentment and the sus- 
picion that they sneered at him behind his back — as they did. Dictator- 
ship knows no equals, and with the Old Guard Hitler was sure of his 
ascendancy. Even Goering and Goebbels, who stood on more equal 
terms with Hitler than any other of the Nazi leaders, knew very well that 
there were limits beyond which they dared not go. “When a decision 
has to be taken,” Goering once told Sir Nevile Henderson, “none of us 
count more than the stones on which we are standing. It is the Fuehrer 
alone who decides.”^ 

Hitler enjoyed and was at home in the company of women. At the 
beginning of his political career he owed much to the encouragement 
of women like Frau Helene Bechstein, Frau Carola Hoffmann and 
Frau Winnifried Wagner. Many women were fascinated by his hypnotic 
powers; there are well-attested accounts of the hysteria which affected 
women at his big meetings, and Hitler himself attached much importance 
to the women’s vote. If ladies were present at table he knew how to be 
attentive and charming — if he was in the mood to be so. Gossip con- 
nected his name with that of a number of women in whose company he 
had been frequently seen, and speculated eagerly on his relations with 
them, from Henny Hoffmann, the daughter of his photographer, and 
Leni Riefenstahl, the director of the films of the Nuremberg Rallies, to 
Unity Mitford, the sister-in-law of Sir Oswald Mosley, who attempted to 
commit suicide at Munich. 

Much has been written, on the flimsiest evidence, about Hitler’s sex 
^ Henderson, page 282. 
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Hfe: he was impotent, he was aifected by syphilis, he was incapable of 
normal intercourse, he suffered from Louis XIV’ s defect of phimosis or 
paraphimosis, he practised perversions, he was surrounded by an 
atmosphere of “furtive sexuality,” and so on cd nauseam. Whatever 
may be the truth in these allegations, they only have a place in a study of 
Hitler’s career if it can be shown that his relations with women directly 
affected his political judgment and decisions. It may well be true that a 
psychiatrist, provided with adequate knowledge of the facts, could show 
that the whole character of the man was altered by the nature of his 
sexual experience, but the evidence for a thorough psychological study 
of Hitler is lacking. In such a matter speculation and inspired guessing, 
especially by laymen, are misleading. What can be said with some 
certainty is that no woman ever played a part in Hitler’s career com- 
parable to that of a Madame de Maintenon, a Pompadour or even a 
Josephine. This is borne out by all that is known of his relations with 
the only two women in whom he showed more than a passing interest — 
his niece, Geli Raubal, and the woman he married on the day before he 
took his life, Eva Braun. 

Geli and Friedl Raubal, the daughters of Hitler’s widowed half- 
sister, Angela Raubal, accompanied their mother when she came to 
keep house for Hitler on the Obersalzberg in 1925. Geli was then 
seventeen, simple and attractive, with a pleasant voice which she wanted 
to have trained for singing. During the next six years she became Hitler’s 
constant companion, and when her uncle acquired his flat on the 
Prinz-Regentenstrasse she spent much time with him in Munich as well 
as up at tlje Obersalzberg. This period in Munich Hitler later described 
as the happiest in his life; he idolized this girl, who was twenty years 
younger than himself, took her with him whenever he could — ^in short, 
he fell in love with her. Whether Geli was ever in love with him is doubt- 
ful. She was flattered and impressed by her now famous uncle, she 
enjoyed going about v/ith him, but she suffered from his hypersensitive 
jealousy. Hitler refused to let her have any life of her own; he refused 
to let her go to Vienna to have her voice trained; he was beside himself 
with fury when he discovered that she had allowed Emil Maurice, his 
chauffeur, to make love to her, and forbade her to have anything to do 
with any other man. Geli resented and was made unhappy by this 
domestic tyranny. So far there is little disagreement about the facts. It 
has also been said, however, that Hitler demanded that she should 
become his mistress, and that the peculiar nature of his demands re- 
pelled and disgusted her. The evidence for this so far consists of no more 
than dark hints and circumstantial gossip at second-hand. 
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What is certain is that on the morning of 18 September, 1931, Geli 
Raubal was found shot dead in Hitler's Munich flat. The coroner’s 
verdict was one of suicide. Again there are dark hints and nothing that 
can be called evidence. If it was suicide, what was her motive? Was she 
driven to it by Hitler’s importunity or by his despotic treatment of her? 
It has even been suggested that Hitler returned secretly after setting out 
for Hamburg and shot her at the height of a quarrel, in a passion of 
jealousy. 

Whatever the degree of his responsibility for Geli’s death — and 
suicide seems the most likely explanation — Hitler collapsed under the 
shock of his loss. For weeks he was inconsolable, refusing to see anyone 
and talking of suicide himself. According to some accounts, his refusal 
to touch meat dates from the crisis through which he passed at this time. 
For the rest of his life he never spoke of Geli without tears coming into 
his eyes; according to his own statement to a number of witnesses, she 
was the only woman he ever loved. Her room at the Berghof was kept 
exactly as she had left it, and remained untouched when the original 
Haus Wachenfelci was rebuilt. Her photograph hung in his room in 
Munich and Berlin, and flowers were always placed before it on the 
anniversary of her birth and death. Was it remorse, sentimentality, 
another pose or genuine passion? There are mysteries in everyone’s 
personality, not least in that strange, contradictory and distorted 
character which was Adolf Hitler, and it is best to leave it as a mystery. 

His relations with Eva Braun were on a different level. Over twenty 
years younger than Hitler, she came of a lower-middle-class Bavarian 
family, and was employed by Hoffmann in his photographer’s shop. It 
was through Hoffmann that she met Hitler and some time after Geli’s 
death became his mistress. The affair was managed with the utmost 
discretion on both sides. Hitler gave her a small villa in Munich and a 
car as well as a regular allowance. Not until Frau Raubal left the Berg- 
hof in 1936 — after a quarrel over Eva — was she installed in Hitler’s own 
house. Thereafter she took his sister’s place as Hausfraii, and sat on 
Hitler’s left hand when he presided at lunch. But Hitler very rarely 
allowed her to come to Berlin or to appear in public with him ; when big 
receptions or dinners were given she had to stay upstairs in her room. 
Only after her sister married Fegelein, Himmler’s personal representa- 
tive with the Fuehrer, in 1944, was she allowed to appear more freely 
in public; she could then be introduced as Frau Fegelein’s sister, and 
the Fuehrer’s reputation preserved untarnished. 

If the original basis of the relationship was physical, it was confirmed 
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by familiarity and became more domestic than erotic in character. 
In time Hitler became genuinely fond of Eva; her loyalty won his 
affection, and it was as a reward for her loyalty that, after more than 
twelve years as his mistress. Hitler finally gave way and married her. 
Before that he had always refused to discuss marriage on the grounds 
that it would be a hindrance to his career. Explaining his action in his 
will, he spoke of “many years of true friendship,” and there is little 
reason to doubt that he was sincere in saying this. In her company he 
was at ease and could cease to play a part. The nearest he came to being 
either human or happy in normal terms was during the hours he spent 
sprawling back in his chair beside her at tea-time, walking with her on 
the terrace at the Berghof or going for a picnic with a few friends. 

Warm-hearted and impulsive, Eva made no pretensions to intellectual 
gifts or to any understanding of politics. She was an attractive, empty- 
headed blonde whose interests in life were sport — she was an excellent 
skier and swimmer — animals, the cinema, sex and clothes. Such ideas 
as she had were drawn from cheap novelettes and trashy films, the sole 
subject of which was “love.” In return for her privileged position she 
had to submit to the same petty tyranny that Hitler had attempted to 
establish over Geli. She only dared to dance or smoke in secret, because 
the Fuehrer disapproved of both; she lived in constant anxiety lest a 
chance photograph or remark should rouse Hitler’s anger at her being 
in the company of other men, yet herself suffered agonies of jealousy at 
Hitler’s interest in the women he met. Sometimes he did not come to 
see her for weeks at a time. Fear that he would leave her for someone 
else, and her ambiguous status, left her with a feeling of insecurity. 
Twice she tried to commit suicide — or made a show of it — and this 
alarmed Hitler, if only because of the scandal which might arise from a 
repetition of Geli’s end. 

It has often been asserted that Eva Braun bore Hitler one or even two 
cliildren, but no proof has been produced. Photographs of Hitler and 
Eva in the company of children are no evidence at all, for Hitler had a 
sentimental fondness for children — ^which went no further than giving 
them bars of chocolate — and was careful to be photographed with them 
as often as possible. Until proof can be produced scepticism remains 
fortified by improbability. 

After the beginning of the war Eva’s position became more secure. 
Hitler cut himself off from all social life and was wholly absorbed in the 
war. She had no more rivals to fear, and the liaison had now lasted so 
long that Hitler accepted her as a matter of course. On the other hand, 
she saw much less of him. In the latter part of the war Hitler paid few 
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visits to the Bergliof and she was not allowed to move to the Fuehrer’s 
headquarters. At no time was she in a position to influence the major 
calculations of policy or war. To the end she remained what she had 
always been, a kept woman, who never touched the essential Hiller, 
his will to power or the historic image of the Fuehrer. 

Egotism is a malignant as well as an ugly vice, and it may well be 
doubted whether Hitler, absorbed in the dream of his owm greatness, 
ever had the capacity to love anyone deeply. At the best of times he was 
never an easy man to live with: his moods were too incalculable, his 
distrust too easily aroused. He was quick to imagine and slow to forget 
a slight; there was a strong strain of vindictiveness in him which often 
found expression in a mean and petty spite. Generosity was a virtue he 
did not recognize: he pursued his enmities unremittingly. 

Such sense of humour as he had was strongly tinged with Schaden- 
freude, a malicious pleasure in other people’s misfortunes or stupidities. 
The treatment of the Jews only roused his amusement, and he would 
laugh delightedly at the description by Goebbels of the indignities the 
Jews had suffered at the hands of the Berlin S.A. He had the actor’s 
gift of miming, which he used to caricature those who roused his scorn. 
Indifferent towards the sufferings of others, he lacked all feeling of 
sympathy, was brutal, intolerant and callous, and filled with contempt 
for the common run of humanity. Pity and mercy he regarded as 
humanitarian clap-trap and signs of weakness. The only virtue was to 
be hard, and ruthlessness was the distinctive mark of superiority. The 
more absorbed he became by the arrogant belief in his mission and 
infallibility the more complete became his loneliness, until in the last 
years of his life he was cut off from all human contact and lost in a 
world of inhuman fantasy where the only thing that was real or mattered 
was his own will. 


V 

Hitler was no fool. The element of calculation in his actions would 
never have been possible had he not possessed considerable intellectual 
powers. Reason, however, was the slave, not the master, of the passions, 
a faculty for discovering means, not for criticizing ends. He combined a 
technical virtuosity with the coarseness and ignorance of a moral 
illiterate. 

The adjective “uneducated” can be applied to him in more than a 
formal sense. He refused to criticize, or allow others to criticize, his 
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assumptions. He read and listened, not to learn, but to acquire informa- 
tion and find additional support for prejudices and opinions already 
fixed in his mind; his reading, like his thinking, was entirely pragmatic, 
never speculative. 

Hitler delighted in amassing facts with which to impress his listeners, 
but cared little for the accuracy of his information, provided it suited his 
purpose. In the same way he used figures purely with an eye to effect. The 
idea of objective science or the disinterested search for truth he dismissed 
as out-of-date liberal prejudices. He claimed to have read widely in 
history, but his conversation and speeches show only a superficial 
knowledge of it, habitually distorted to fit his argument. Any of the 
quotations he used he might have got at second-hand. He liked to regard 
himself as a prophet and seems to have been genuinely unaware of the 
extent of his own unoriginality. He knew no foreign languages, and the 
imaginative and speculative world of European literature was closed to 
him. One of his secretaries recalls that his library contained not a single 
classic of literature, indeed not a single book reflecting humane tastes. 
His reading, she adds, was limited to technical works and books of 
information, together with newspapers of which he had been an avid 
reader from his early days in Vienna. 

The hostility Hitler showed towards freedom of thought or discussion 
represented a personal dislike quite as much as a political expedient. 
On occasion he could be a good listener and derived much information 
from questioning those who visited him, but he was intolerant of dis- 
agreement or even interruption once he had begun to $peak himself. 
The habits of despotism extended from political to personal life, and he 
: became accustomed to have his opinions on any subject accepted as the 
ex cathedra pronouncements of an oracle, no matter how ignorant and 
ill-founded they might be. 

The basis of Hitler’s political beliefs was a crude Darwinism. “Man 

has become great through struggle Whatever goal man has reached 

is due to his originality plus his brutality. ... All life is bound up in three 
theses : Struggle is the father of all things, virtue lies in blood, leadership 
is primary and decisive.”^ On another occasion he declared: “The whole 
work of Nature is a mighty struggle between strength and weakness — 
. an eternal victory of the strong over the weak. There would be nothing 
but decay in the whole of Nature if this were not so. States which offend 
against this elementary law fall into decay.”^ It followed from this that 

^ Speech at Chemnitz, 2 April, 1938; Prange: pages 8-9. 

^ Speech at Munich, 13 April, 1923; Adolf Hitlers Reden^ pages 43-4. 
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“through all the centuries force and power are the determining factors. 

. . . Only force rules. Force is the first iaw.”^ Force was more than the 
decisive factor in any situation; it was force which alone created right. 
“Always before God and the world, the stronger has the right to carry 
through what he wills. History proves: He who has not the strength— 
him the ‘right in itself’ profits not a whit.”^ 

The ability to seize and hold a decisive superiority in the struggle for 
existence Hitler expressed in the idea of race, the role of which is as 
central in Nazi mythology as that of class in Marxist. All that man- 
kind has achieved, Hitler declared in Mein Kampf^ has been the work of 
the Aryan race: “It was the Aryan who laid the groundwork and erected 
the walls of every great structure in human culture.”" But who were the 
Aryans? 

Although Hitler frequently talked as if he regarded the whole German 
nation as of pure Aryan stock (whatever that may mean) his real view 
was rather different. It was only a part of any nation (even of the German 
nation) which could be regarded as Aryan. These constituted an Hite 
within the nation (represented by the Nazi Party and especially by the 
S.S.) which stamped its ideas upon the development of the whole people, 
and by its leadership gave this racial agglomeration an Aryan character 
which in origin belonged only to a section;^ Thus Hitler’s belief in race 
could be used to justify both the right of the German people to ride 
rough-shod over such inferior peoples as the uncouth Slavs and the 
degenerate French, and the right of the Nazis, representing an e7//c, 
sifted and tested by the struggle for power, to rule over the German 
people. This explains why Hitler often referred to the Nazi capture of 
power in Germany as a racial revolution, since it represented the re- 
placement of one ruling caste by another. As Hitler told Otto Strasser 
in May, 1930: “We want to make a selection from the new dominating 
caste which is not moved, as you are, by any ethic of pity, but is quite 
clear in its own mind that it has the right to dominate others because it 
represents a better race.”^ 

In Hitler’s and Himmler's plans for the S.S. — a racial elite selected 
with the most careful eye to Nazi eugenics — recruitment was to be open 
not only to Germans, but to Aryans of other nations as well. 

The conception of the nation [Rauschning records Hitler saying], has become 

meaningless. We have to get rid of this false conception and set in its place 

1 Speech at Essen, 22 November, 1936; Prange: page 4. 

2 Speech at Munich, 13 April, 1923, already cited. “ Mein Kampf, page 243. 

^ Cf., e.g., Hitler’s closing speech at the Nuremberg 3 September, 1933; 

Baynes: vol. I, pages 464-6. 

®Otto Strasser: Mimstersessel oder Revolution? reporting their discussion of 21 
May, 1930, pages 12-14. 
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the conception of race. The New Order cannot be conceived in terms of the 
national boimdaries of the peoples with an historic past, but in terms of race 
that transcend these boundaries. ... I know perfectly well that in the 
scientific sense there is no such thing as race. But you, as a farmer, cannot 
get your breeding right without the conception of race. And I, as a politician, 
need a conception which enables the order that has hitherto existed on an 
historic basis to be abolished, and an entirely new and anti-historic order 
enforced and given an intellectual basis. . . . And for this purpose the con- 
ception of race serves me well. . . . France carried her great Revolution 
beyond her borders with the conception of the nation. With the conception 
of race, National Socialism will carry its revolution abroad and recast the 
world. 

I shall bring into operation throughout all Europe and the whole world 
this process of selection which we have carried out through National 
Socialism in Germany. . . . The active sections in nations, the militant, 
Nordic section, will rise again and become the ruling element over these 
shopkeepers and pacifists, these puritans and speculators and busybodies. 

. . . There will not be much left then of the cliches of nationalism, and 
precious little among us Germans. Instead there will be an understanding 
between the various language elements of the one good ruling race.”^ 

This is Hitler at his most flamboyant, and it is not to be taken too 
literally. Hitler was a master of nationalist appeal, and old-fashioned 
nationalism was very far from being played out in Europe. Hitler’s 
foreign policy was nationalist in character, and nationalism, both that 
of the Occupied Countries and that of the Germans, cut across and 
wrecked the attempt to turn the Quislings and the S.S. into an inter- 
national Nazi elite, just as it proved too strong for the Jacobins outside 
France in the 1790s. But it is also a passage characteristic of Hitler’s 
way of talking: a straightforward claim to unlimited power was dressed 
up in the myth of a “pure” race, just as on other occasions Hitler gave 
it a Wagnerian colouring and talked of founding a new Order of 
Knights. 

What Hitler was seeking to express in his use of the word “race” was 
his belief in inequality — both between peoples and individuals — as 
another of the iron laws of Nature. He had a passionate dislike of the 
egalitarian doctrines of democracy in every field, economic, political 
and international. 

There are [he said in his speech to the Dfisseldorf Industry Club] two 
closely related factors which we can time and time again trace in periods of 
national decline: one is that for the conception of the value of personality 
there is substituted a levelling idea of the supremacy of mere numbers — 

^ Rauschning : Hitler Speaks, pages 229-30. 
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democracy — and the other is the negation of the value of a people, the denial 
of any difference in the inborn capacity, the achievement of individual 
peoples. . , , Internationalism and democracy are inseparable concep- 
tions.^ 

Hitler rejected both in favour of the superior rights of the Herrem olk 
in international affairs and of the Nazi elite in the government of the 
state. 

Just as he opposed the concept of “race” to the democratic belief 
in equality, so to the idea of personal liberty Hiller opposed the superior 
claims of the Volk? 

National Socialism [Hitler declared] takes as the starting point of its views 
and its decisions neither the individual nor humanity. It puts consciously 
into the central point of its whole thinking the Volk, This Volk is for it a 
blood-conditioned entity in which it sees the God-willed building-stone of 
human society. The individual is transitory, the Volk is permanent. If the 
Liberal Weltanschauimg in its deification of the single individual must lead 
to the destruction of the Volk^ National Socialism, on the other hand, 
desires to safeguard the Volk^ if necessary even at the expense of the indi- 
vidual. It is essential that the individual should slowly come to realize that 
his own ego is unimportant when compared with the existence of the whole 
people . . . above all he must realize that the freedom of the mind and will 
of a nation are to be valued more highly than the individual's freedom of 
mind and will.® 

In an interview with the New York Times Hitler summed up his view in 
the sentence: “The underlying idea is to do away with egoism and to 
lead people into the sacred collective egoism wdiich is the nation.”^ 

The Volk not only gave meaning and purpose to the individual’s life, 
it provided the standard by which all other institutions and claims were 
to be judged. 

Party, State, Army, the economic structure, the administration of justice 
are of secondary importance, they are but a means to the preservation of the 
Volk, In so far as they fulfil this task, they are right and useful. When they 
prove unequal to this task they are harmful and must either be reformed or 
set aside or replaced by better means.® 

^ Speech at Dusseldorf, 27 January, 1932; Baynes: vo!. I, page 783. 

“ I have used the original German word instead of translating it into its usual 
English equivalent of “people” or “nation,” in order to keep the suggestion of the 
primitive, instincti\’e tribal community of blood and soil~~by contrast with such 
modem and artificial constructions as the State. 

® Speech at the Nazi Harvest Thanksgiving Celebrations at Euckeburg, 7 October, 
1933; Baynes: vol. I, pages S71-2. 

^ Interview with Anne OTTara McCormick, published in the New York TimeSy of 
10 July, 1933; Baynes: vol. 1, page 866. 

® Speech to the Reichstag, 30 January, 1937; Baynes: vol. T, page 525. 
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Here was the justification for the campaign of the Nazis and other 
Volkisch groups against the Weimar Republic: their loyalty had been, 
not to the Republican State, but to the Volk, for betraying the interests 
of which men like Rathenau and Erzberger had been assassinated. 
Justice, truth and the freedom to criticize must all be subordinated to the 
overriding claims of the Volk and its preservation. 

The Strassers and the radical wing of the Party argued that if the 
same criterion were applied to the economic system it meant the 
socialist organization of the national economy in the interests of the 
Volk. Hitler’s views about economics, however, were entirely oppor- 
tunist. The truth is that he was not at all interested in economics. He 
preached the true doctrine of the totalitarian State — ^which the rulers of 
Soviet Russia also practise, but find it embarrassing to admit — ^the 
supremacy of politics over economics. It is not economics but power 
that is decisive. As early as 1923, at the time of the occupation of the 
Ruhr and the post-war inflation, Hitler kept on saying that Germany 
would not solve her problems “until the German people understands 
that one can conduct politics only when one has the support of power — 
and again power. Only so isjreconstruction possible. ... It is not an 
economic question which now faces the German people, it is a political 
question — how shall the nation’s determination be recovered?”^ 
During the Inflation and the Depression this was clever propaganda. 
He was able to cut through the technicalities of the economists, 
declaring that all that was needed was the united will of the German 
people to end their troubles — given that, the rest would follow. It also 
corresponded to Hitler’s own practice when he came to power: faced 
with economic problems, you gave orders that they were to be solved; 
if the orders were not carried out, you shot people. It was on this basis 
that Hitler and Goering conducted the economic policy of the Third 
Reich, and left it to Dr. Schacht and his successors to fin d the answers, 

’ VI 

As soon as Hitler began to think and talk about the organization of the 
State it is clear that the metaphor which dominated his mind was that of 
an army. He saw the State as an instrument of power in which the 
qualities to be valued were discipline, unity and sacrifice. It was from 
the Army that he took the Fuehrerprinzip, the leadership principle, upon 
which first the Nazi Party, and later the National Socialist State, were 
built. 

1 Speech in Munich, 4 May, 1923; Adolf Hitlers Reden, pages 64-7. 
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In Hitler’s eyes the weakness of democracy was that it bred irre- 
sponsibility by leaving decisions always to anonymous majorities, and 
so putting a premium on the avoidance of difficult and unpopular 
decisions. At the same time, the Party system, freedom of discussion 
and freedom of the Press sapped the unity of the nation— he habitually 
described discussion as “corrosive.” From this, he told the Hitler 
Youth, “we have to learn our lesson: one will must dominate us, we 
must form a single unity; one discipline must weld us together; one 
obedience, one subordination must fill us all, for above us stands the 
nation.”^ 

“Our Constitution,” wrote Nazi Germany’s leading lawyer, Dr. Hans 
Frank, “is the will of the Fuehrer.”^ This was in fact literally true. The 
Weimar Constitution was never replaced, it was simply suspended by 
' the Enabling Law, which was renewed periodically and placed all power 
in Hitler’s hands. Hitler thus enjoyed a more complete measure of power 
than Napoleon or Stalin or Mussolini, since he had been careful not to 
allow the growth of any institution which might in an emergency be used 
as a check on him. 

Yet Hitler was equally careful to insist that his power was rooted in 
the people; his was a plebiscitary and popular dictatorship, a democratic 
Caesarism. This distinguished the Third Reich from Imperial Germany: 
“Then the leaders had no roots in the people: it was a class state.”® 
After each of his early coups in foreign policy Hitler duly submitted his 
action to the people for confirmation in a plebiscite. In the election 
campaign which followed the denunciation of the Locarno Pact and 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland, Hitler publicly declared: 

In Germany bayonets do not terrorize a people. Here a government is 
supported by the confidence of the entire people. I care for the people. In 
fifteen years 1 have slowly worked my way up together with this movement. 
I have not been imposed by anyone upon this people. From the people I 
have grown up, in the people I have remained, to the People I return. My 
pride is that I know no statesman in the world who with greater right than I 
can say that he is the representative of his people.** 

Such statements may be taken for what they are worth, yet it is obvious 
that Hitler felt — and not without justification— that his power, despite 
the Gestapo and the concentration camps, was founded on popular 
support to a degree which few people cared, or still care, to admit. 

1 Speech to the Hitler Youth at Nuremberg, 2 September, 1933; Baynes: vol. I, 
page 538. 

^ In the Vdlkischer Beobachter^ 20 May, 1936. 

* Speech at Munich, 8 November, 1944. 

^ Speech at Hamburg, 20 March, 1936; Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,312-13. 
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If the Fuehrerprump corresponded to Hitler’s belief in the role played 
in history by personality, Hegel’s “World-historical Figures,” the Nazi 
Party exemplified the aristocratic principle, the role played by elites. 
The first function of the Party was to recruit such an elite and from it to 
provide the leadership of the State. “With the German Army as its 
model, the Party must see as its task the collection and advancement in 
its organization of those elements in the nation which are most capable 
of political leadership.”^ 

Like all revolutionary movements, Nazism drew much of its strength 
from a new carriere ouverte aux talents, the formation of a new leader- 
ship drawn from other than the traditional classes. 

The fundamental conception of this work [Hitler told the Party Rally in 
1937] was to break with all traditional privileges, and in all spheres of life, 
especially in the political sphere, to place the leadership of the nation in the 
hands of hand-picked men, who should be sought and found without 
regard to descent, to birth, or to social and religious association — men 
chosen solely on the basis of their personal gifts and of their character.^ 

The Party’s fourteen years of struggle served as a process of natural 
selection — “just as the magnet draws to itself the steel splinters, so did 
our movement gather together from all classes and callings and walks of 
life the forces in the German people which can form and also maintain 
States.”^ In this way, even before coming to power, the Party created the 
cadres of leadership to take over the State. The difference between 
promise and practice will appear in the subsequent course of this 
history. 

Once in power the Party remained the guarantor of the National 
Socialist character of the State. “Our Government is supported by two 
organizations : politically by the community of the Volk organized in the 
National Socialist movement, and in the military sphere by the Army.”^ 
These, to use another phrase of Hitler’s, were the two pillars of the State. 
The Party was a power held in reserve to act, if the State should fail to 
safeguard the interests of the Volk; it w'as the link between the Fuehrer 
and his Volk; finally it was the agent for the education of the people in 
the Nazi Weltanschauung. Education is an ambiguous word in this 
context; on another occasion Hitler spoke of “stamping the Nazi 
Weltanschauung on the German people.”^ For its highest duty was 
intolerance: “it is only the harshest principles and an iron resolution 

1 Speech at the Nuremberg 16 September, 1935; Baynes: vol. I, page 442. 

2 Proclamation to the Nuremberg 7 September, 1937; ibid., pages 684-5. 

» Speech to the Nuremberg Farteitag, 3 September, 1933; ibid., pages 478-80, 

^ Speech at Hamburg, 17 August, 1934; ibid., page 566. 

® Speech at Godesberg, 19 August, 1933; ibid., page 485, 
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which can unite the nation into a single body capable of resistance — 
and thereby able to be led successfully in politics.”^ “The main plank 
in the National Socialist programme/’ Hitler declared in 1937, “is to 
abolish the liberalistic concept of the individual and the Marxist concept 
of humanity and to substitute for them the Volk community, rooted in 
the soil and bound together by the bond of its common blood.”^ 

While Hitler’s attitude towards liberalism was one of contempt, 
towards Marxism he showed an implacable hostility. The difference is 
significant. Liberalism he no longer regarded as a serious threat; its 
values had lost their attraction in the age of mass-politics, especially in 
Germany, where liberalism had never had deep roots. Marxism, 
however, whether represented by revisionist Social Democracy or 
revolutionary Communism, was a rival Weltanschauung able to exert a 
powerful attractive force over the masses comparable with that of 
Nazism. Ignoring the profound differences between Communism and 
Social Democracy in practice and the bitter hostility between the rival 
working-class parties, he saw in their common ideology the embodiment 
of all that he detested — mass democracy and a levelling egalitarianism as 
opposed to the authoritarian state and the aristocratic rule of an elite; 
equality and friendship among peoples as opposed to racial inequality 
and the domination of the strong; class solidarity versus national 
unity; internationalisni versus nationalism. 

With Marxism there could be no compromise. “When people cast in 
our teeth our intolerance we proudly acknowledge it — yes, we have 
formed the inexorable decision to destroy Marxism in Germany down 
to its very last root.”\ This was said in 1932, at a time when Hitler saw 
in the unbroken organization of the Social Democratic Party and the 
Trade Unions the most solid obstacle to his ambitions, and in the rival 
extremists of the German Communist Party, the only other German 
Party whose votes mounted with his own. 

Hitler regarded the Marxist conception of class war and of class 
solidarity cutting across frontiers as a particular threat to his own 
exaltation of national unity founded on the community of the Volk, 
The object of National Socialist policy was to create a truly classless 
society. “The slogan, The dictatorship of the bourgeoisie must make 
way for the dictatorship of the proletariat,’ is simply a question of a 
change from the dictatorship of one class to that ot another, while we 
wish for the dictatorship of the nation, that is, the dictatorship of the 
1 Speech at Nuremberg, 16 September, 1935; Baynes: voL I, page 445. 

8 Hitler to the Reichstag, 30 January, 1937; Prangc, page 80. 

3 Hitler at Dusseldorf, 27 January, 1932; Baynes: vol. I, page 823. 
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whole community. Only then shall we be able to restore to the millions 
of our people the conviction that the State does not represent the 
interests of a single group or class, and that the Government is there to 
manage the concerns of the entire community.”^ This single-minded 
concept of the national interest was to be embodied in, and guaranteed 
by, the absolutism of the State, as it had been in the time of Frederick 
the Great and in the Prussian tradition of the State glorified by Hegel. 

Just as Hitler ascribed to the “Aryan” all the qualities and achieve- 
ments which he admired, so all that he hated is embodied in another 
mythological figure, that of the Jew. There can be little doubt that 
Hitler believed what he said about the Jews; from first to last his anti- 
Semitism is one of the most consistent themes in his career, the master 
idea which embraces the whole span of his thought. In whatever direc- 
tion one follows Hitler’s train of thought, sooner or later one encounters 
the Satanic figure of the Jew. The Jew is made the universal scapegoat. 
Democracy is Jewish — the secret domination of the Jew. Bolshevism 
and Social Democracy; capitalism and the “interest-slavery” of the 
moneylender; parliamentarianism and the freedom of the Press; 
liberalism and internationalism; anti-militarism and the class war; 
modernism in art {Kultur-Bolschewismus\ prostitution and miscegena- 
tion — all are instruments devised by the Jew to subdue the Aryan 
peoples to his rule. One of Hitler’s favourite phrases, which he claimed 
— very unfairly — to have taken from Mommsen, was: “The Jew is the 
ferment of decomposition in peoples.” This points to the fundamental 
fact about the Jew in Hitler’s eyes ; unlike the Aryan, the Jew is incapable 
of founding a State and so incapable of anything creative. He can only 
imitate and steal — or destroy in the spirit of envy. 

The Jew has never founded any civilization, though he has destroyed 
hundreds. He possesses nothing of his own creation to which he can point. 
Everything he has is stolen. Foreign peoples, foreign workmen build him 
his temples; it is foreigners who create and work for him; it is foreigners 
who shed their blood for him. He has no art of his own; bit by bit he has 
stolen it all from other peoples. He does not even know how to preserve 
the precious things others have created. ... In the last resort it is the Aryan 
alone who can form States and set them on their path to future greatness. 
All this the Jew cannot do. And because he cannot do it, therefore all his 
revolutions must be international. They must spread as a pestilence spreads. 
Already he has destroyed Russia; now it is the turn of Germany, and with 
his envious instinct for destruction he seeks to disintegrate the national 
spirit of the Germans and to pollute their blood.”® 

1 Hitler to the Labour Front, in Berlin, 10 May, 1933; Baynes: vol, I, page 433. 

® Speech at Munich, 28 July, 1922; ibid., pages 21-41, 
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From this early speech of 1922, through the Nuremberg Laws of 1935 
and the pogrom of November, 1938, to the destruction of the Warsaw 
Ghetto and the death camps of Mauthausen and Auschwitz, Hitler’s 
purpose was plain and unwavering. He meant to carry out the exter- 
mination of the Jewish race in Europe, using the word “extermination” 
not in a metaphorical but in a precise and literal sense as the deliberate 
policy of the German State — ^and he very largely succeeded. The 
Prosecution at the Nuremberg Trials stated — and its figures have never 
been challenged — that of the nine million six hundred thousand Jews 
who were living in Europe at the outbreak of the war, sixty per cent are 
authoritatively estimated to have perished: “5,700,000 Jews are missing 
from the countries in which they formerly Hved, and over 4,500,000 
cannot be accounted for by the normal death-rate or by emigration; 
nor are they included among displaced persons.”^ History records few, 
if any, crimes of such magnitude and of so cold-blooded a purpose. 


VII 

Stripped of their romantic trimmings, all Hitler’s ideas can be reduced 
to a simple claim for power which recognizes only one relationship, that 
of domination, and only one argument, that of force. “Civilization,” 
the Spanish philosopher, Ortega y Gasset, once wrote, “consists in the 
attempt to reduce violence to the ultima ratio, the final argument. This 
is now becoming all too clear to us, for direct action reverses the order 
and proclaims violence as the prima ratio, or rather the unica ratio, the 
sole argument. It is the standard that dispenses with all others.” 

Hitler was not qriginal in this view. Every single one of his ideas — 
from the exaltation of the heroic leader, the racial myth, anti-Semitism, 
the community of the Volk, and the attack on the intellect, to the idea 
of a ruling ilite, the subordination of the individual and the doctrine 
that might is riglit — ^is to be found in anti-rational and racist writers 
(not only in Germany but also in France and other European countries) 
during the hundred years which separate the Romantic movement from 
the foundation of the Third Reich. By 1914 they had become the stale 
commonplaces of radical, anti-Semitic and pan-German journalism 
and caf6-talk in every city in Central Europe, including Vienna and 
Munich, where Hitler picked them up. 

Hitler’s originality lay not in his ideas, but in the terrifyingly literal 
way in which he set to work to translate fantasy into reality, and his 
1 Opening Speech of the Chief American Prosecutor; N.P., part I, pages 62-3. 
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unequalled grasp of the means by which to do this. To read Hitler’s 
table talk at his headquarters in 1941-1942 is to feel continual astonish- 
ment at the lack of magnanimity and wisdom in his conversation, the 
main qualities of which were cunning and brutality, a cocksure ignorance 
and an ineradicable vulgarity. Yet this vulgarity of mind, like the in- 
significance of his appearance, the badly fitting raincoat and the lock of 
hair plastered over his forehead, was perfectly compatible with brilliant 
political gifts. Accustomed to associate such gifts with the qualities of 
intellect which a Napoleon or a Bismarck possessed, or with the strength 
of character of a Cromwell or a Lincoln, we are astonished and offended 
by this combination. Yet to underestimate Hitler as a politician, to 
dismiss him as an hysterical demagogue, is to make precisely the mis- 
take that so many Germans made in the early 1930s. 

It was not a mistake which those who worked closely with him made. 
Whatever they felt about the man, however much they disagreed with 
the rightness of this or that decision, they never underrated the ascen- 
dancy which he was able to establish over all who came into frequent 
contact with him. At Nuremberg, Admiral Doenitz, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Navy, admitted: 

I purposely went very seldom to his headquarters, for I had the feeling that 
I would thus best preserve my power of initiative, and also because, after 
several days at headquarters, I always had the feeling that I had to disengage 
myself from his power of suggestion. I am telling you this because in this 
connection I was doubtless more fortunate than his Staff, who were con- 
stantly exposed to his power and his personality.^ 

Doenitz’s experience can be matched a hundred times over. Generals 
who arrived at his headquarters determined to insist on the hopeless- 
ness of the situation not only failed to make any protest when they 
stood face to face with the Fuehrer, but returned shaken in their judg- 
ment and half convinced that he was right after all. 

On one occasion [Schacht records] 1 managed to persuade Goering to 
exercise his influence on Hitler to put on the brake in some economic matter 
or other only to learn afterw^ards that he had not dared raise the question 
after all. When I reproached him he replied: *T often make up my mind to 
say something to him, but then when I come face to face with him my heart 
sinks into my boots. 

On another occasion when Schacht had demonstrated to the Minister 
of Defence, General von Blomberg, the hopelessness of finding any 
solution to a certain problem, Blomberg answered: “I know you are 
right, but I have confidence in Hitler. He will be able to find some 
solution.”^ 

1 N.P., part XIII, page 245. 
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The final test of this ascendancy belongs to the later stages of this 
history when, with the prestige of success destroyed, the German cities 
reduced to ruins and the greater part of the country occupied, this 
figure, whom his people no longer saw or heard, was still able to 
prolong the war long past the stage of hopelessness until the enemy was 
in the streets of Berlin and he himself decided to break the spell. But 
the events of these earlier years cannot be understood unless it is recog- 
nized that, however much in retrospect Hitler may seem to fall short of 
the stature of greatness, in the years 1938 to 1941, at the height of his 
success, he had succeeded in persuading a great part of the German 
nation that in him they had found a ruler of more than human qualities, 
a man of genius raised up by Providence to lead them into the Promised 
Land, 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


FROM VIENNA TO PRAGUE 

1938-1939 


I 

The winter of 1937-1938 marks the turning-point in Hitler’s 
policy from the restricted purpose of removing the limitations imposed on 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles to the bolder course which brought 
the spectacular triumphs of the years 1938-1941. It was not so much a 
change in the direction or character of his foreign policy — ^which 
altered little from the time he wrote Mein Kampf—di& the opening of a 
new phase in its development. The time was ripe, he judged, for the 
realization of aims he had long nurtured. 

Hitler had no cut-and-dried views about how he was to proceed, 
but, as Hossbach’s minutes of the meeting of 5 November, 1937, show, 
he was revolving certain possibilities in his mind and, granted favourable 
circumstances, he was prepared to move against Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia as early as the new year, 1938. 

The prospects Hitler had unfolded at that meeting, however, alarmed 
at least some of those who were present. The brief report of the dis- 
* cussion which followed Hitler’s exposition shows clearly enough the 
opposition of the Army’s leaders, Blomberg and Fritsch, to the risk of 
war with Great Britain and France, and their insistence on such material 
points as the incomplete state of Germany’s western fortifications, 
France’s military power and the strength of the Czech defences. 
Neurath, the Foreign Minister, supported them so far as to remind 
Hitler that a conflict between Great Britain, France and Italy was neither 
so close nor so certain as he appeared to assume. 

These doubts were not removed by Hitler’s irritable assurances that 
he was convinced Britain would never fight and that he did not believe 
France would go to war on her own. On 9 November, Fritsch requested 
a further interview with Hitler and renewed his objections: Germany, he 
insisted, was not in a position to court the danger of war. Neurath, too, 
attempted to see Hitler and dissuade him from the course he proposed 
to follow. By this time, however. Hitler was so irritated that he left Berlin 
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abruptly for Berchtesgaden and refused to receive the Foreign Minister 
until his return in the middle of January. 

Reasoned criticism of any kind always roused Hitler’s anger: he hated 
to have his intuition subjected to analysis. Those who were not prepared 
to follow blindly must go, and it is more than a coincidence that, within 
less than three months of the meeting of 5 November, three of the men 
who had listened to him — ^Blomberg, Fritsch and Neurath — ^were 
removed from office, while those who remained were the two who had 
silenced whatever doubts they felt— Goering and Raeder. Before he 
could force the pace in foreign policy Hitler had to rid himself of those 
whose doubts and independent position might act as checks upon his 
freedom of action. 

Hitler’s most persistent critic, Dr. Schacht, had already gone at the 
end of 1937. From May, 1935, Schacht had written a series of letters and 
memoranda in which he showed himself more and more critical of the 
economic methods by which rearmament was being pushed forward. He 
jeered at economic cranks in the Party who thought they could override 
economic laws, and protested at the Party’s interference with business 
and industry. He was sceptical about the search for ersatz raw materials 
as a way of avoiding dependence on foreign sources, dismissed economic 
autarky as an impossibility for Germany, and pointed to the dangers 
of sacrificing foreign trade to the demand for armaments. 

Schacht did not oppose German rearmament, but he warned Hitler 
and Goering that the demands they were making were greater than the 
German economy could stand. Hitler’s answer, in the long run, was that 
if he got the arms he would be able to solve Germany’s economic prob- 
lems by other than economic means — but this was more than he wanted 
to admit. In any case, he needed Schacht, with his unrivalled grasp of 
finance and foreign trade, to steer Germany through the first difficult 
years until she was strong enough to take what she wanted. It was 
Schacht who, by his device of the Mefo-bills, enabled Hitler to finance 
his big programme of rearmament and public works without an ex- 
cessive inflation. It was Schacht again who set up the elaborate network 
of control over German imports, exports and foreign exchange trans- 
actions, and who provided a new basis for Germany’s foreign trade by 
his barter trading, , blocked-mark accounts and clearing agreements, 
manipulating these with such skill as to secure great advantages for 
Germany in trade negotiations. Schacht, in short, was indispensable to 
Hitler, and this alone can explain why he was allowed a freedom of 
criticism unique in the Third Reich. 

In April, 1936, Schacht had persuaded Hitler to appoint Goering as 
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Commissiotier for Raw Materials and Foreign Exchange, in the hope 
that this would put a stop to the extravagant waste of Germany’s foreign 
exchange assets and her limited supplies of raw materials by Tarty 
agencies, such as the Ministry of Propaganda. Goering, however, 
having once entered the field of economic policy, began to take an 
interest in what was going on and to amass power. After Hitler made 
him Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Flan in September, 1936, with 
the purpose of breaking down every obstacle to rearmament in the 
shortest possible time, his relations with Schacht, the Minister of Econ- 
omics and President of the Reichsbank, became strained. In July, 1937, 
both men signed a brief statement to the effect that they were working 
in the “closest mutual co-operation,” but a month later Schacht wrote to 
Goering “that fundamental differences exist in our economic policies, 
which I hope will induce the Fuehrer to place the further direction of 
economic policies solely in your hands. 

Hitler was extremely reluctant to let Schacht go. A stormy meeting 
at the Berghof in August, in which Hitler did everything he could to 
persuade him to stay, led to no conclusion, although Hitler came out 
on to the terrace afterwards and excitedly declared that he could not go 
on working with him any longer. On 5 September Schacht went on leave 
of absence from the Ministry of Economics, and after further protests 
his resignation was accepted on 8 December, 1937. In order to preserve 
appearances he remained Minister without Portfolio, and for the time 
being President of the Reichsbank as well, but from now on Goering 
was able to carry out Hitler’s economic plans in preparation for war 
without hindrance. 

Schacht’s successor as Minister of Economics was Walther Funk, 
once one of Hitler’s “contact men” with business and industrial circles. 
But the post was shorn of the greater part of its powers, being wholly 
subordinated to Goering as Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan. 
The casual way in which Funk’s appointment was made shows clearly 
enough how slight was the authority the new Minister could expect to 
enjoy. Meeting Funk one night at the Opera, Hitler took him aside 
during the interval, told him he was to succeed Schacht and sent him to 
Goering for instructions. It was only after Goering had carried out a 
thorough reorganization of the Ministry that it was finally transferred 
to Funk in February, 1938. 

After replacing Schacht by Goering, Hitler turned to the two principal 
institutions of the State which had so far escaped the process of Gleich- 
1 Letter of 26 August, 1937 ; N.D. EC-283. 
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schaltwig-<hQ Foreign Service and the Army. Both were strongholds 
of that upper-class conservatism which roused all Hitler’s suspicion and 
dislike. Hitler had at first accepted the view that the co-operation of the 
professional diplomats and the generals was indispensable to him, but 
he rapidly came to feel contempt for the advice he received from the 
Foreign Office, whose political as well as social traditions he regarded as 
too respectable and too limited for the novel, half-revolutionary, half- 
gangster tactics with which he meant to conduct his foreign policy. It 
was not so much the moral scruples of the Wilhelmstrasse — these, he 
had little doubt, could be overcome — as the social pretensions, squeam- 
ishness and lack of imagination v/hich irritated him. They still thought 
in terms of the old diplomacy, not of the revolutionary propaganda fifth- 
column technique, corruption and incitement with which he proposed 
to conquer opposition. Neurath, the Foreign Minister, was one of 
President Hindenburg’s appointments, and slill retained some indepen- 
dence of position. Now in the subservient Ribbentrop Hitler had found 
the man he wanted to replace him, and by the beginning of 1938 he 
judged that this situation too was ripe for settlement. 

But the critical relationship was that with the Army. So far the bargain 
of 1934 had worked well, but not without signs of trouble, which were 
ominous for the future. The generals, although delighted with the 
rearmament of Germany, were critical at the speed with which it had 
been rushed through. The flood of conscripts which began to pour into 
the depots was more than the four thousand officers of the small 
Regular Army could train satisfactorily. The figure of thirty-six divisions 
for the peacetime force which Hitler announced in 1935 had been 
arbitrarily fixed without the agreement of the General Staff, who would " 
have preferred a figure of twenty-one divisions. They regarded twenty- 
four divisions, which represented a trebling of the existing force of eight 
divisions, as the maximum with which they could deal. According to 
Manstein, who was at that time Chief of Staff at the headquarters of 
the important Military Area III (in Berlin), he and his commanding 
officer learned of Hitler’s decision for the first time over the radio. 

In 1936, again, Hitler had sprung his decision to reoccupy the Rhine- 
land on the Army High Command with the least possible notice. Man- 
stein, who had to draft the orders for the occupation, was given one 
afternoon in which to draw them up before the generals came to receive 
their instructions the following morning. On this occasion Blombergand 
the Army C.-in-C., Fritsch, protested to Hiller at the risks he was 
running. Hitler did not forget their opposition, more especially as events 
justified his judgment and not theirs. 
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If Hitler found it difficult to get on with the stiff, buttoned-up hier- 
archy of the Army, the generals had their grievances as well. They knew 
little of what was discussed in the circle round the Fuehrer, and the one 
representative of the Army who was on friendly terms with Hitler — 
General, later Field-Marshal, von Blomberg, the Minister of War — 
was regarded as so much under Hitler’s influence and so compliant with 
his wishes that he was given the scornful nicknames of the “Rubber- 
Lion” (Gummi-Lowe), and “Hitler Youth Quex,” after a highly enthus- 
iastic Nazi film. The Army had lost the old independent position which 
it had enjoyed under the Empire and — ^thanks to Seeckt and Schleicher — 
under the Republic as well. There was a new master in Germany, and 
one with whose foreign and internal politics the generals were far from 
being in agreement. They disliked the Pact with Poland; they were 
inclined — following the Seeckt tradition — to be friendly with Russia and 
China, while they had little use for an alliance with Japan and nothing 
but scorn for Italy. They were alarmed at the prospect of a two-front 
war after the Franco-Russian Pact, and felt a traditional respect for 
France as a great militaiy Power, which was at variance with Hitler’s 
contemptuous dismissal of the French as a divided nation. The Party’s 
attitude towards the Churches — in particular the. arrest of Pastor 
Niemoeller in July, 1937 — ^roused considerable opposition in the 
Officer Corps. This was reinforced by dislike of the S.S. and S.A,, whose 
ideas began to penetrate the Army as the inevitable result of conscrip- 
tion. The S.S. leader, Himmler, and his chief lieutenant, Heydrich — ^who 
had been expelled from the Naval Officer Corps for scandalous conduct 
in 1930 — ^had secured complete control of the police in Germany in 1936. 

* They now entertained the ambition of humbling the proud independence 
of the Officer Corps, which treated the S.S. and its “officers” with icy 
contempt. 

The man to whom the Army looked to defend its interests was not 
Blomberg, but its Commander-in-Cliief, Colonel-General von Fritsch. 
Fritsch had so far kept the Party at arm’s length, but he lacked any 
quality of greatness such as Seeckt had ppssessed, and he was to prove 
unequal to the hopes placed in him. 

The key to the relationship between the Army and the Nazi regime 
was Hitler’s own attitude. Closer acquaintance had reduced the exag- 
gerated respect he originally felt for the generals. After 1935-1936 he 
saw them as no more than a group of men who, with few exceptions, 
lacked understanding of anything outside their own highly important 
but narrow field of specialization, a caste whose pretensions were 
unsupported by political ability or, when put to the test, by solidarity 
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in face of an appeal to their self-interest. Hitler indeed was one of the 
few Germans to emancipate himself from the legendary spell of German 
militarism. By the beginning of 1938, with his power securely established 
and with the foundations of German military rearmament solidly laid, 
he no longer felt the same need to buy the Army’s support on its own 
terms as he had in 1933 and 1934, when its tacit support had been a 
decisive factor in his securing and i*etaining power. Thus when Blomberg 
and Fritsch, on the grounds of Germany's unpreparedness, attempted 
to apply a brake to the development of his foreign policy, he paid no 
heed either to their judgment or to the need of appeasing their doubts. 


n 

Hitler was still smarting with irritation at the opposition Fritsch had 
expressed in November, 1937, when an apparently unconnected series 
of events provided him with the chance to end once and for all the 
pretensions of the High Command to independent views. The trap was 
sprung by Himmler and Goering, and it is possible that Hitler was 
unaware of what was being planned by these two. But Hitler was 
nobody’s dupe, and the use which he made of the opportunity thrust 
into his hands displayed his political gifts to sinister advantage. 

The trouble began with Blomberg’s eagerness to get married (for the 
second time) to a certain Fr^ulein Erna Griihn, whose origins were 
obscure and who, Blomberg admitted, was a lady with a “past.” Aware 
of the shock this would give to the rigid views of the Officer Corps on 
the social suitability of the wife of a Field- Marshal and a Minister of - 
War, Blomberg consulted Goering as a brother-officer. Goering not only 
encouraged him, but helped to ship an inconvenient rival off to South 
America. When the marriage took place— very quietly — on 12 January, 
Hitler and Goering were the two principal witnesses. 

At this stage, however, complications arose. A police dossier was 
discovered which disclosed that the wife of the Field-Marshal had a 
police record as a prostitute and had at one time been convicted of 
posing for indecent photographs. Blomberg had dishonoured the 
Officer Corps, and the generals saw no reason to spare a man whom, they 
had long disliked for his attitude towards Hitler. Supported by Goering, 
and urged on by the Chief of Staff, General Beck, the Commander-in- 
Chief, von Fritsch, requested an interview with Hitler and presented 
the Aimy’s protest: Blomberg must go. Hitler, who appears to have 
felt that he too had been made to look a fool, eventually agreed. The 
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question then arose who was to succeed Blomberg as Minister of War 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces.^ 

Fritsch was the obvious candidate, but there were powerful forces 
opposed to his appointment. Himmler regarded him as the man re- 
sponsible for defeating his attempts to extend the power of the S.S. to 
the Army. For a long time he had been watching for an opportunity 
to get rid of Fritsch, Goering, already Commander-in-Chief of the Air 
Force, was ambitious to get Blomberg’s place for himself. Indeed, the 
part played by Goering throughout the whole alfair — ^his encouragement 
of Blomberg, and the fact that it was he who informed Hitler of the 
information which had come to light about Erna Gruhn after the mar- 
riage — invites suspicion.- Finally, Hitler too must have hesitated to 
appoint a man who had shown himself so lukewarm and unconvinced 
by the Fuehrer’s genius at the secret conference on 5 November. 

Whatever Hitler’s doubts, Himmler and Goering settled the matter 
by again producing a police dossier, this time to show that General von 
Fritsch had been guilty of homosexual practices. They went further: 
when Hitler summoned Fritsch to the Chancellery at noon on 26 
January and faced liim with the charges in the dossier, they arranged for 
the Commander-in-Chief to be confronted with Hans Schmidt, a young 
man who made his living by spying on and blackmailing well-to-do 
homosexuals. 

Schmidt identified Fritsch as one of those from whom he had extorted 
money. In view of Schmidt’s police record this was the flimsiest piece 
of evidence, and was later torn to shreds at the court of enquiry. The 
oflacer in question, it then emerged, was not Fritsch at all, but a retired 
• cavalry officer of the name of Frisch. This fact was perfectly well known 
to the Gestapo, who later arrested Frisch in order to prevent the defence 
getting his evidence. Eventually Schmidt confessed in court that he had 
been threatened by the Gestapo if he did not agree to their demands and 
incriminate Fritsch, as Himmler ordered. Schmidt paid for this indis- 
cretion with his life. But by then the trick had served its purpose. In face 
of Hitler’s angry charges, General von Fritsch maintained an indignant 
silence, and when Hitler, either genuinely deceived or feigning convic- 
tion, sent him on indefinite leave, he refused to take any action to 
defend himself.^ 

^ I.e., Commander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht, which included all the Armed 
Forces of the State. Fritsch was the Commander-in-Chief of the Army {Reichswehr), 
which formed a part of the Wehrmacht. 

2 At the Nuremberg Trials in 1946 Goering sent a threatening message to Gisevius 
that, if he said too much in the witness-box about the Blomberg case, he v/ould tell 
all that he knew about Schacht, Gisevius’s patron. Cf. N.P., part XII, pages 214-6. 

® Cf. Graf Kielmansegg: Der Fritsch Prozess (Hamburg, i949). 
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Fritsch’s attitude frustrated the efforts of the little group of men who 
were later to form the secret opposition to Hitler and who now came 
together for the first time in an attempt to use Fritsch’s treatment as 
grounds for action by the Army against the regime. When Fritsch 
returned to the General Staff building in the Bendlerstrasse, after his 
interview with Hitler, Beck, the Chief of the General Staff, urged him 
to carry out a coup d'etat with the one force in Germany which still 
remained outside the Party’s control—the Army. Fritsch declined. 

Even so, for a fev/ days it looked as if the affair might lead to a major 
crisis comparable with that of 30 June, 1934. Hitler postponed his 
customary speech to the Reichstag on 30 January, and a furious battle 
developed behind the scenes round the question whether there should 
be a court of enquiry into the charges against Fritsch and, if so, who 
should conduct it, the Army or the Party. Behind this loomed the far 
bigger question of who was to be given command of the Army, for now 
not only Blomberg’s office of Minister of War and Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces, but also Fritsch’s as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, had to be filled. 

On 31 January Beck accompanied Rundstedt, the senior general of 
the Army, to an interview in which Hitler raged against all generals. 
The one concession they got from him was a reluctant agreement to an 
enquiry into the Fritsch case. Hiller, however, had already seen how to 
turn the situation to his own advantage, without giving in to the demands 
of Goering and Himmler on the one hand, or of the Army represented 
by Beck and Rundstedt on the other. 

His solution to the problem was presented to the German Cabinet, 
when it met for the last time during the Third Reich on Monday, 
4 February. After announcing Blomberg’s resignation, Hitler added 
that von Fritsch, too, had asked to be relieved of his duties as Com* 
mander-in-Chief of the Army on the grounds of ili-health. Blomberg’s 
successor was to be neither Fritsch nor Goering, but Hitler himself. 
Hitler had been, since Hindenburg’s death, the Supreme Commander of 
the Armed Forces, an office which went with that of Head of the State. 
Now he assumed in addition Blomberg's office of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces and abolished the old post of War Minister v/hich 
Blomberg had held as well. He wanted no successor to a position which 
in the hands of an independent man might have been used to represent 
the views of the Army in opposition to his own. The work of the War 
Ministry was henceforward to be done by a separate High Command of 
the Armed Forces {Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, the familiar O.K.W. 
of the War Communiques), which in fact became Hitler’s personal staff. 
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To the head of the O.K.W. he appointed a man who was to prove quite 
incapable of withstanding him, even if he had wanted to — General 
Wilhelm Keitel. 

In General von Brauchitsch Hitler found a man acceptable to the 
OlBficer Corps in Fritsch’s post of Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
and he eventually agreed that the case against Fritsch should be in- 
vestigated by a military court. At the same time, however, he took the 
chance to retire sixteen of the senior generals and to transfer forty- 
four others to different commands. To console Goering, Hitler promoted 
him to the rank of Field-Marshal, a step which gave him precedence 
over the other Commanders-in-Chief and made him the senior German 
officer. 

The purge extended further than the Army. Neurath was relieved of 
his office as Foreign Minister, appointed as President of a newly created 
Cabinet Privy Council (which never met), and replaced at the Wilhelm- 
strasse by Ribbentrop. The three ambassadors in the key posts of 
Vienna (Papen), Rome (Hassell) and Tokyo (Herbert von Dirksen) were 
simultaneously replaced. Finally, the insignificant Walter Funk assumed 
office at the Ministry of Economics after it had been stripped of the 
powers which Schacht had exercised. 

Thus at a single blow Hitler succeeded in removing the few checks 
which remained upon his freedom of action by using a situation not 
of his making to establish a still firmer grip upon the control of policy 
and the machinery of the State. He had replaced Blomberg and Fritsch, 
Neurath and Schacht with creatures of his own will — Keitel, Ribben- 
trop and Funk — and added to the power in his own hands by assuming 
direct control of the Armed Forces. When put to the test the claim 
of the Army to stand apart from the process of Gleichschaltmg in 
the totalitarian state had proved to be hollow. Nor had the solidarity 
of the Officer Corps prevented Hitler finding men who were eager enough 
to serve him. The concern of the generals for the honour of their caste 
had been limited to securing Blomberg’s dismissal for a mesalliance and 
a court of enquiry to vindicate Fritsch. After long delays the Court 
met on 1 1 March, only to be adjourned because of the Austrian crisis. 
When it reassembled on the 17th, the regime, covered with the glory of 
the Anschluss, was unassailable. Once again Hitler showed his ability 
to make use of unexpected opportunities. Fritsch’s reputation was 
vindicated, but the verdict had no further consequences: he was not 
reinstated in office, but retired into private life with the simple distinction 
of Colonel-in-Chief of his old regiment. With that the generals were 
content, and Fritsch himself acquiesced. 
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In the triumphs that followed the Fritsch Affair was forgotten. It 
marked none the less the last stage in the revolution after power; the 
end of the Conservatives’ hopes that in Schacht, Neuraih and Fritsch 
they still preserved some slender guarantees against the recklessness of 
the Nazis, and the prelude to the new era in foreign policy. 


Ill 

About nine o'clock on the evening of 4 February (the day of the Cabinet 
Meeting in Berlin) Franz von Papen, the Fuehrer’s special representative 
in Vienna, was sitting in his study at the Legation when the telephone 
bell rang. It was the State Secretary, Lammers, speaking from the Reich 
Chancellery, with the brief announcement that Papen's mission in 
Vienna was at an end and he had been recalled. Lammers regretted that 
he could give no explanation. 

Papen’s surprise was considerable, for he had seen Hitler personally 
only the week before and nothing had then been said about his recall or 
transfer. The conclusion could only be that a sudden change in Hitler's 
policy was imminent, and that Vienna was one of the lirst places in 
which that change would be felt. 

For the past eighteen months Austro-German relations had been 
governed by the Agreement of July, 1936. The interpretation of that 
Agreement by the two parties, however, showed wide differences of 
opinion which are reflected in the diplomatic exchanges,^ Tlie Austrian 
Government had originally, though not very strongly, hoped iliat the 
Agreement might serve as a final settlement of the differences between 
Germany and themselves. The Germans, on the other hand, clearly 
regarded it as a lever wuth which to exercise pressure on the Austrians 
in such a way that, in the end, Austria could be captured from inside 
and the Anschluss carried out peacefully, on the initiative of a Nazi- 
controlled government in Vienna. Once the Austrians grasped this they 
did all they could to delay and limit the application of the provisions 
to which they had been forced to agree, buying off the Germans with 
concessions and promises, while desperately looking round for assur- 
ances of support in case of an attack on Austria’s independence. 

Schuschnigg’s" room for manoeuvre was limited, and was reduced 
still further by the creation of the Rome-Berlin Axis. If at any time he 

^Cf. G.D., series D, vol. I, chapter II: Germany and Austria, July, 1936-July, 
1938. 

*Kurt von Schuschnigg became Federal Chancellor of Austria after Bolfuss’ 
murder in 1934, and held the office until tlie Anschluss. 
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goaded Hitler too far by his obstinacy or evasiveness he knew perfectly 
well that there was a strong underground Nazi Party in Austria, hostile 
to the policy of penetration represented by Papen and itching to make a 
putsch. Up to the end of 1937 Schuschnigg’s delaying tactics were not 
unsuccessful, but the closer relations between Berlin and Rome were a 
plain enough warning and when the Austrian police came upon 
Austrian Nazi plans for the seizure of power by force in the spring of 
1938 he believed that he would have to make bigger concessions than 
anything he had yet agreed to. These plans were discovered during police 
raids in Vienna on 25 and 26 January, 1938, and by the time Papen got 
back from Berlin at the beginning of February he found Schuschnigg 
ready to agree to his suggestion that he should meet Hitler for conver- 
sations on the future of Austro-German relations. 

Had Hitler known of this he would in all probability have deferred 
Papen’s recall. But it was Papen himself, arriving at the Berghof to pay a 
farewell visit after the diplomatic changes had been announced, who 
brought the first news of this development. Hitler, who had been 
embarrassed up to this point, suddenly began to show interest in what 
Papen was saying, and ordered him to go back to Vienna by the next 
train and resume office until the meeting could be arranged. 

The fact that Papen’s withdrawal had already been announced was 
sufficient indication to Schuschnigg that he had little time left if he was 
going to persuade Hitler not to abandon the policy of which Papen had 
been the agent in favour of rougher methods of achieving the Ansch- 
luss. Schuschnigg tried to safeguard himself by asking for assurances 
that the Agreement of 1936 should remain the basis of Austro-German 
relations in the future, and that he should be told in advance precisely 
what Hitler wanted to discuss. Papen was perfectly ready to give all the 
assurances Schuschnigg demanded, and urged him again to take this 
last opportunity to reach a satisfactory agreement with the Fuehrer. 

On the evening of 11 February Schuschnigg quietly left Vienna by 
train, accompanied by his Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Guido 
Schmidt, and the next morning was driven from Salzburg up the 
mountain roads to the Obersalzberg. It was a cold winter morning, but 
Papen, who met them at the frontier, was in the best of tempers, and 
only remarked casually that he hoped Schuschnigg would not mind the 
presence of one or two German generals who happened to be staying 
with Hitler at the Berghof. Hitler was waiting on the steps when they 
arrived, and at once conducted the Austrian Chancellor into his study 
for a private talk before lunch. 
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Scarcely had they sat down than Hitler, brushing aside Schuschnigg’s 
olite remarks about the view from his window, launched into an angry 
fade against the whole course of Austrian policy, Schuschnigg's 
:tempts to interrupt and defend himself were shouted down. 

The whole history of Austria [Hitler declared] is just one uninterrupted c,ci 
of high treason. That was so in the past, and it is no better today. Tfil > 
historical paradox must now reach its long-overdue end. And I can tell you, 
here and now, Herr Schuschnigg, that I am absolutely determined to make 
an end of all this. The German Reich is one of the Great Powers, and nobody 
will raise his voice if it settles its border problems.^ 

Hitler rapidly worked himself into a towering rage. He talked excitedly 
This mission: ‘T have achieved everything that I set out to do, and have 
lus become perhaps the greatest German in history.” Characteristically, 

5 began to abuse Schuschnigg for ordering defence works to be con- 
ructed on the border. This was an open affront to Germany: 

Listen. You don't really think that you can move a single stone in Austri i 
without my hearing about it the very next day, do you? You don’t seriously 
believe that you can stop me, or even delay me for half an hour, do you ? . . . 
After the Army, my S.A. and the Austrian Legion would move in, and 
nobody can stop their just revenge — not even I. Do you want to make an- 
other Spain of Austria ? I would like to avoid all that, if possible. 

Austria, Hitler sneered, w^as alone: neither France, nor Britain, nor 
:aly would lift a finger to save her. And now his patience was exhausted. 
Jnless Schuschnigg was prepared to agree, at once, to all that he 
emanded, he would settle matters by force. 

Think it over, Herr Schuschnigg, think it over well. I can only wait until 
this afternoon. If I tell you that, you will do well to take my words literally. 
I don’t believe in bluffing. All my past is proof of that. 

'or the moment, however, Hitler said nothing of what his demands were, 
kfter this tirade, which lasted for two hours, he suddenly broke off and 
id his guest in to lunch. Throughout the meal he was charm itself, but 
le presence of the generals at the table did not escape the Austrians’ 
otice. 

After lunch Hitler excused himself and left Schuschnigg and Schmidt 
0 a desultory conversation with the other guests, while he went off to 
ilk to one of the Austrian Nazi leaders, Muh^iann, and Keppler 

^ The following account is taken from Kurt von Schuschnigg; Austrian Requiem 
London, 1947), pages 19-32. Although Schuschnigg’s account of the conversation was 
bitten down later from memory, and does not claim to be an exact record of Hitler’s 
^or^, all the other evidence confirms that it gives a substantially accurate picture of 
hat was said at the Berghof on 12 February. 
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(Hitler’s agent in Austria), whose visit had been well timed to coincide 
with that of the Austrian Chancellor. 

In the middle of the afternoon Schuschnigg was taken to see Ribben- 
trop and Papen. They presented him with a draft of Hitler’s demands. 
They were far-reaching in their scope. The Austrian Government was 
to recognize that National Socialism was perfectly compatible with 
loyalty to Austria, and even to Schuschnigg’s Patriotic Front, so 
long as the Nazis conformed to the Austrian Constitution. Seyss- 
Inquart, a “respectable” crypto-Nazi, was to be appointed Minister oi 
the Interior, with control of the police and the right to see that Nazi 
activity was allowed to develop along the lines indicated. An amnesty 
for all imprisoned Nazis was to be proclaimed within three days, and 
Nazi officials and officers who had been dismissed were to be reinstated 
in their posts. To assure close relations between the German and 
Austrian Annies there was to be a systematic exchange of officers. Finally, 
the Austrian economic system was to be assimilated to that of Germany 
and another Nazi nominee, Fischboek, appointed Minister of Finance.' 

Schuschnigg’s efforts to secure alterations in the draft, other that 
minor changes, were unavailing. It was, Ribbentrop warned him 
Hitler’s last word ; he must accept all the clauses or take the consequences 
When the Austrian Chancellor saw Hitler a little later he found him it 
the same intransigent mood: there was nothing to be discussed, not £ 
word could be changed. When Schuschnigg explained that, althougl 
willing to sign, he could not, by the Austrian Constitution, guarantee 
ratification, or the observance of the time limit for the amnesty, Hitlej 
flung open the door and, turning Schuschnigg out, shouted for Genera 
Keitel. 

The reason for the presence of the generals now became clear. In hii 
diary General Jodi records: “General Keitel asks Admiral Canaris anc 
myself to come to his apartment. He tells us that the Fuehrer’s order i: 
to the ejflect that military pressure shamming military action should b< 
kept up until the 15th.” 

A day later he adds : “The effect is quick and strong. In Austria th< 
impression is created that Germany is undertaking serious militar 
preparations.”^ 

Another captured document gives the actual directive issued by Keite 
— the recall of the Gennan military attach^ in Vienna, the assembly o 

^ Draft protocol in G.D., D.I, No. 294. 

^ The diary of General Jodi, who was Oiief of the Operations Staff in the O.K.W. 
N.D. 1780-PS. 
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lling-stock, manoeuvres on the Austrian frontier and the spreading of 
mours by German agents^ 

Schuschnigg knew nothing of this at the time, but the effect of the 
rnmons to Keitel was well calculated. Schmidt remarked to the 
lancellor that he would not be surprised if they were arrested in the next 
e minutes. Half an hour later, however, Hitler again sent for Schusch- 
ig. “I have decided to change my mind,’* he told him. '*For the first 
tie in my life. But I warn you — ^this is your very last chance. I have 
/en you three more days before the Agreement goes into elTect.” 

This was the limit of Hitler’s concessions, and the Austrian Chancellor 
d little option but to sign.- With that Hitler began to calm down and 
ik more normally. Only when they discussed the communique to be 
■ued to the Press did his suspicion flare up again, Schuschnigg asked 
r the promised confirmation of the 1936 Agreement, but Hitler 
arply retorted: '‘Oh, no! First you have to fulfil the conditions of our 
>reement. This is what is going to the Press: ‘Today the Fuehrer and 
jich Chancellor conferred with the Austrian Chancellor at the 
srghof.’ That’s all.” 

To this, too, Schuschnigg had perforce to agree. His one anxiety now 
IS to get away. He declined Hitler’s invitation to stay to a late supper, 
le Austrians were silent as they drove down towards Salzburg, but 
ipen was still in the best of tempers. “Well, now,” he remarked to 
jhuschnigg, “you have seen what the Fuehrer can be like at times. But 
,e next time I am sure it will be different. You know, the Fuehrer can 
j absolutely charming.” 

Just twenty-four hours after they had arrived at Salzburg the Austrian 
hancellor’s train set out again for Vienna. Up at the Berghof the 
uehrer relaxed: it had been a highly successful day. 


IV 

[USSOLiKt described the interval between the Berchtesgaden interview 
id the Anschluss as that between the fourth and fifth acts of the 
ustrian tragedy. Hitler had not altered his course. On Saturday, 
5 February he saw five leading Austrian Nazis, who were ordered to 
main in Germany. 

The Fuehrer stated that in the Austrian problem he had to indicate a 
different course for the Party, as the Austrian question could never be solved 
by a revolution. There remained only two possibilities ; force, or evolutionary 
^ N.D. 1775-PS. * Text of final protocol in G.D., D.l, No. 295. 
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means. He wanted the evolutionary course to be taken, whether or not the 
possibility of success could today be foreseen. The Protocol signed by 
Schuschnigg was so far-reaching that, if completely carried out, the Austrian 
problem would be automatically solved. He did not now desire a solution 
by violent means, if it could at all be avoided, since the danger for xis in 
the field of foreign policy became less each year and our military power 
greater.”^ 

But if Hitler had not changed his mind about the character of the 
policy to be pursued he certainly expected the Berchtesgaden meeting to 
hasten events, and German reports from Vienna in the month following 
show an impatient preoccupation with the possibility of Schuschnigg’s 
and Axxstria’s collapse. Immediately after his appointment as Austrian 
Minister of the Interior, Seyss-Inquart left for Berlin to get his orders, 
and when Schuschnigg attempted to rally Austrian opinion by a speech 
on 24 Febiuary the Nazis in Styria stormed Graz Town Hall and hoisted 
the swastika. 

Seyss-Inquart was beginning to act more and more independently of 
the Chancellor, and the Austrian Nazis were already boasting that 
within a matter of weeks, if not of days, they would be in the saddle and 
give Austria a taste of the whip. 

At the end of the first week of March Schuschnigg reached a point 
where he felt that, if he stood aside inactive any longer, the Austrian 
Government would cease to be master in its own house. He resolved 
upon a desperate expedient which, he hoped, would destroy the strongest 
argument Hitler had so far used — that a majority of the Austrian people 
were in favour of an Anschluss with Germany. On the evening of 8 
March he determined to hold a plebiscite on Sunday, 13 March, in which 
the Austrian people should be invited to declare whether they were in 
favour of an Austria which was free and independent, German and 
Christian. 

Schuschnigg had been revolving such a step in his mind since the end 
of February. Mussolini, who had been sounded out the day before 
(7 March) by Colonel Liebitzky, the Austrian military attache in Rome, 
had returned the answer “C’e un error e'" (That’s a mistake). Schusch- 
nigg, however, once he had made up his mind, persisted with an ob- 
stinate, if blind, courage. He was quite right in thinking that a plebiscite 
would throw Hitler’s plans awry; but Hitler possessed an even stronger 
argument than self-determination — ^that offeree. The Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, Kanya, w^ho visited Vienna at the beginning of March, might 
assure Schuschnigg that Hitler was blufiing, but it was a dangerous 
^ Memorandum by Wilhelm Keppler, who was present. G.D., D.I, No, 328. 
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game to call his bluff when all the cards were in his hand, and he had only 
to put them on the table to lake the trick. 

The news of the plebiscite was slow in reaching Hitler, who dees net 
appear to have been informed until the afternoon of 9 March. Thai same 
evening Schuschnigg made the official announcement to a meeting of the 
Patriotic Front at Innsbruck. While Schuschnigg was speaking in the 
Tyrol urgent summons were sent out from Berlin. Flitler was furious that 
Schuschnigg should try to obstruct him in this way, but he had been 
taken by surprise and nothing was prepared for such an eventuality. 
Goering and Keitel were at once called to the Chancellery, General von 
Reichenau was summoned back from a meeting of the Olympic Games 
Committee in Cairo, and Glaise-Horstenau, one of the crypto-Nazi 
Ministers in Schuschnigg’s Government, who happened to be in the 
Palatinate, was rushed to Berlin. Ribbentrop was in London, and 
Neurath had to be brought back to deputize for him at the Foreign 
Office. 

Thursday, 10 March, was the day of decisions. Early in the morning 
Wilhelm Keppler, Hitler’s special envoy for Austrian affairs, and Glob- 
otenik, one of the Austrian Nazi leaders, reached Berlin by air with the 
latest news from Vienna, Between eleven o’clock and one o’clock 
Hitler discussed military plans for the invasion of Austria; if the Army 
was to cross the frontier by Saturday — ^the plebiscite was fixed for 
Sunday — orders must go out that evening, and to this Hitler agreed. 
The question that most preoccupied him was Mussolini's reaction to 
the news that the German Army was about to march over the Austrian 
frontier. Ciano had not disguised Italian annoyance at the fact that the 
Berchtesgaden meeting of 12 February had been sprung on Italy without 
any notice, and there were signs of an Anglo-ltalian rapprochement 
which worried Hitler. At noon, therefore, Hitler sent off Prince Philip 
of Hesse to the Duce with a letter which he had instructions to deliver 
personally. 

The letter began with an argument which w^as so unconvincing that 
the Germans later secured its omission when the text was published — 
the argument that Austria had been conspiring with the Czechs, in order 
to restore the Hapsburgs and “to throw the w^eight of a mass of at least 
twenty million men against Germany if necessary.” Hitler then con- 
tinued on more familiar ground, the oppression of the Germans in 
Austria by their own government. Both complaints, he said — Austria’s 
designs against Germany and the maltreatment of the National-minded 
majority in Austria — he had presented forcefully to Schuschnigg at 
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Berchtesgaden. Schuschnigg had then promised changes. With these 
assurances Hitler had been content, but Schuschnigg had broken his 
promise. Now, at last, the Austrian people were rising against their 
oppressors, and Austria was being brought to a state of anarchy. He 
could no longer remain passive in face of his responsibilities as Fuehrer 
of the German Reich and as a son of Austrian soil. 

I am now determined to restore law and order in my homeland, and enable 

the people to decide their own fate according to their judgment in an 

unmistakable, clear and open manner. . . . 

I now wish solemnly to assure Your Excellency, as the Duce of Fascist 

Italy: 

(1) Consider this step only as one of national self-defence. . . . You, too. 
Excellency, could not act differently if the fate of Italians were at 
stake. . . . 

(2) In a critical hour for Italy I proved to you the steadfastness of my 
sympathy. Do not doubt that in the future there will be no change 
in this respect. 

(3) Whatever the consequences of the coming events may be, I have drawn 
a definite boundary between Germany and France and now draw one 
just as definite between Italy and us. It is the Brenner. This decision will 
never be questioned or changed.^ 

While Philip of Hesse was flying south with this message, and the 
orders for mobilization were beginning to go out, in Vienna all was 
quiet. Seyss-Inquart saw Schuschnigg, but, lacking orders from Berlin, 
could do no more than agree to the plebiscite and try to gain time. Not 
until the evening did Globotcnik return from Berlin with the news that 
* Hitler was in a fury and had rejected the plebiscite; but he brought no 
instructions, and could only tell Seyss-Inquart that he would get a letter 
by courier the next morning. 

In the course of the night 10-11 March Hitler gave his orders to 
Giaise-Horstenau, the Austrian Cabinet Minister who was still waiting 
in Berlin, and packed him off to Vienna by plane. At two o’clock in the 
morning Directive No. 1 for Operation Otto was issued. It contained 
six paragraphs over Hitler’s signature: 

(1) If other measures prove unsuccessful, I intend to invade Austria with 
armed forces in order to establish constitutional conditions and to 
prevent further outrages against the pro-German population. 

(2) The whole operation will be directed by myself. ... 

The forces detailed must be ready on 12 March (Saturday) at the latest 
from 1200 hours. I reserve the right to decide the actual moment for 
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invasion. The behaviour of the troops must give the imprc:,sion that wc 
do not want to wage war against out Austrian brothers. . , . 

On the remaining German frontiers no security measures are to be 
taken for the time being. ^ 

By the time Hitler went to bed early on the morning of 1 1 March the 
Army trucks and tanks were already beginning to roll south, and the 
bombers to fly in to the Bavarian airfields. 

The same morning, in the Chancellor’s flat in Vienna, the telephone 
woke Schuschnigg from his sleep at half past five. The Chief of Police, 
Skubl, was on the line: the German border at Sazsburg had been closed 
an hour before, and all rail traffic between the two countries stopped. 
The Chancellor dressed and drove through the still dark streets to early 
Mass at St. Stephen’s Cathedral. At the Chancellery the offices were 
deserted, and as Schuschnigg looked out of the window he watched 
people in the streets hurrying to their jobs unconscious of what w^as 
already in train on the far side of the frontier. 

There were other early risers in Vienna that morning. At dawn Papen 
left by air for Berlin, and not long afterwards the Austrian Minister of 
the Interior, Seyss-Inquart, was to be seen walking up and down at the 
airport waiting for the promised message from Hiller. It was brought 
by Glaise-Horstenau, and at half past nine the two Ministers called 
on the Chancellor to present Hitler’s demands: the original plebiscite 
must be cancelled and replaced by another to be held in three weeks’ 
time. For two hours the three men argued to and fro, but reached no 
conclusion. At half past eleven Seyss-Inquart and Glaise-Horstenau 
went off to a meeting with the leaders of the Austrian Nazi Party. After 
lunch they returned to the Chancellery and again saw Schuschnigg, The 
Chancellor, who had in the meantime been with President Miklas, told 
them he agreed to the postponement of the plebiscite. But by now' the 
German demands were being raised. At 2.45 p.m. Goering began a 
series of telephone calls from Berlin to Vienna which continued until 
late in the evening, and the transcripts of which, prepared by Goering's 
own Forschungsamt (Research Department), are among the most 
dramatic of the documents captured after the war.- 

Having secured the abandonment of the plebiscite, Goering now called 
for the resignation of Schuschnigg. Wlien that was agreed to in the 
middle of the afternoon, he demanded the appointment of Seyss-Inquart. 
But here the Nazis encountered an unexpected obstacle in the Austrian 
President, Miklas, who stubbornly refused to make Seyss-Inquart 
1 N.D., C-i02. N.D, 2949-PS. 
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Chancellor, and kept up his resistance until shortly before midnight. 
Keppler, who had arrived from Berlin in the afternoon, and promptly 
set up an improvised office in the Chancellery, went to see the President, 
accompanied by the German Military Attach^, General Muff. Keppler 
had brought the list of Seyss-Inquart’s Ministers with him from Berlin; 
he threatened invasion if the President would not agree, but still Miklas 
held out. 

At half past five an angry Goering, roaring down the wire from Berlin, 
demanded to speak to Seyss-Inquart: 

Look here, you go immediately together with Lieutenant-General Muff and 
tell the Federal President that, if the conditions which are known to you are 
not accepted immediately, the troops already stationed at the frontier will 
move in tonight along the whole line, and Austria will cease to exist. . . . Tell 

him there is no time now for any joke The invasion will be stopped and 

the troops held at the border only if we are informed by 7.30 that Miklas 
has entrusted you with the Federal Chancellorship, , , . Then call out the 
National Socialists all over the country. They should now be in the streets. 
So, remember, we must have a report by 7.30. If Miklas could not under- 
stand in four hours, we shall make him understand now' in four minutes. 

As the evening drew on, an excited mob filled the Inner City and surged 
round the Chancellery. On the stairs and in the corridors Schuschnigg 
noticed unfamiliar figures with swastika armbands, saluting each other 
with outstretched arms and pushing their way unceremoniously in and 
out of the offices. Shortly after half past seven Schuschnigg broadcast 
to the nation the news that Germany had delivered an ultimatum, and 
rebutted the lie that civil war had broken out in Austria. The President 
still refused to appoint Seyss-Inquart as Chancellor, and neither Keppler 
nor Muff could shake him. 

Some time after eight o’clock Goering rang up again. If Schuschnigg 
had resigned, he told Muff, Seyss-Inquart should regard himself as still 
in office and entitled to carry out necessary measures in the name of the 
Government. If anyone objected or attempted to resist they would have 
to face a German court-martial by the invading troops. With Seyss- 
Inquart technically in office the fagade of legality could be preserved. 
This was all that was needed. When Keppler telephoned to Berlin 
shortly before 9 p.m. to report that Seyss-Inquart was acting as in- 
structed, Goering replied: 

Listen. You are the Government now. Listen carefully and take notes. The 
following telegram should be sent here to Berlin by Seyss-Inquart: 

“The provisional Austrian Government, which, after the dismissal of the 
Schuschnigg Government, considers it its task to establish peace and order 
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in Austria, sends to the German Government the urgent request to 
support it in its task and to help it prevent bloodshed. For this purpose 
it asks the German Government to send German troops as soon as 
possible.” 

Goering added a few more instructions. Seyss-Inquan was to form a 
government from the names on the list sent from Berlin; Goering’s 
own brother-in-law was to get the Ministry of Justice. The frontiers were 
to be watched, to prevent people getting away. As to the telegram; 

Well, he does not even have to send the telegram — all he needs to do is to 

say: Agreed. 

An hour later Keppler telephoned Berlin again : “Tell the General 
Field-Marshal that Seyss-lnquart agrees.” 

Throughout the country the local Nazis were already seizing town 
halls and government offices. To their anger they had been largely 
excluded from the decisive events in the Chancellery', where the principal 
parts were played by Hitler’s agent, Keppler, by the German military 
attach^, General Muff, and by Seyss-lnquart, a fellow-traveller long 
regarded with dislike by the true-blue Nazis of the illegal Party. None 
the less, by the threat of a seizure of power by force, which was implicit 
in the noisy mob filling the street outside the Chancellery, they contri- 
buted to the atmosphere of compulsion before which in the end the 
President had to yield. 

A little before midnight President Miklas capitulated: to avoid blood- 
shed and in the hope of securing at least the shadow of Austrian inde- 
pendence, he nominated Seyss-lnquart as Federal Chancellor of Austria. 
At two o’clock in the morning General Muff rang up Berlin and, at 
Seyss-lnquart’s request, asked that the German troops should be halted 
at the frontier. It was too late. An appeal to Hitler was turned down: 
the occupation must go on. 

The time marked on Hitler’s order to march is 2045 hours, 1 1 March, 
which suggests that Hitler had already signed it before Goering finished 
dictating the faked telegram to Vienna between 8.48 and 8.54 p.m. The 
hour for crossing the frontier was fixed at daybreak on Saturday, 
the 12th. Before then Hitler had received the message he had been 
waiting for all day-news from Rome. When Prince Philip rang up at 
10.25 p.m. on the night of 1 1 March, it was Hitler, not Goering, who 
came to the telephone. 

/ Besse: I have just come back from the Palazzo Venezia. The Duce accepted 

the whole thing in a very friendly manner. He sends you his regards. . . . 

Hitler: Then please tell Mussolini 1 will never forget him for this. 


L.H.— N’ 
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Hesse: Yes. 

Hitler: Never, never, never, whatever happens. ... As soon as the Austrian 
affair is settled, I shall be ready to go with him, through thick and thin, 
no matter what happens, 

Hesse: Yes, my Fuehrer. 

Hitler: Listen, I shall make any agreement — am no longer in fear of the 
terrible position which would have existed militarily in case we had got into 
a conflict. You may tell him that I thank him ever so much; never, never 
shall I forget. 

Hesse: Yes, my Fuehrer. 

Hitler: I will never forget, whatever may happen. If he should ever need any 
help or be in any danger, he can be convinced that I shall stick to him, 
whatever may happen, even if the whole world were against him. 

Hesse: Yes, my Fuehrer.^ 

With that load off his mind Hitler was content to leave Goering to 
take over the direction of affairs in Berlin. The Field-Marshal had kept 
a thousand distinguished guests waiting for an hour at a sumptuous 
reception in the Haus der Flieger^ where the State Opera ballet was to 
dance. No sooner had he arrived and taken his seat than he scribbled 
on his programme: “Immediately the music is over I should like to talk 
to you, and will explain everything to you’" The note was passed to the 
British Ambassador.^ A little later a stormy interview between the two 
men followed in Goering’s private room, but Henderson’s protests were 
futile. As he himself remarks, the only point that mattered was that 
German troops and aeroplanes were already crossing the frontier. 

The British Ambassador was not the only diplomat Goering saw that 
night. When the Czech Minister, Dr. Mastny, arrived at the reception 
he was shown straight to Goering’s room. The Field-Marshal was only 
too eager to reassure him: what was happening in Austria would have 
no effect at all on Germany’s relations with Czechoslovakia. “I give 
you my word of honour that Czechoslovakia has nothing to fear from 
the Reich.” In return he asked for assurances that Czechoslovakia would 
not mobilize. Mastny left at once to ring up Prague, and Goering went 
in to join his guests. After he had finished talking to Henderson, the 
Czech Minister returned. He had spoken to the Czech Foreign Minister 
himself: in Prague they were appreciative of the German goodwill and 
gave a definite promise that the Czech Army would not be mobilized. 
Goering was delighted and reiterated the undertaking he had already 
given, this time in the name of the German Government. 

By noon on the 12th Hitler was with General Keitel at the H.Q. of 
the 8th Aimy. A proclamation broadcast to the German nation con- 
^ N.D., 2949-PS. ® Sir N. Henderson: Failure of a Mission^ pages 124-5. 
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tained a long indictment of the oppressive misgovcrnmenl of Austria 
and an eloquent account of Hitler’s restraint in tr>ing to reach a settle- 
ment with Vienna. The plan to hold a plebiscite, under conditions in 
which there could be no security for freedom or impaftiality, was the 
last straw. The Fuehrer had decided to liberate Austria and to come to 
the help of these brother Germans in distress.^ 


Shortly after lunch Hitler himself crossed the frontier, and drove 
through decorated villages into the crowded, cheering streets of Linz. 
There, in the town in which he had once gone to school, he was met by 
the two Austrian Ministers, Seyss-Inquart and Glaise-Horstenau, In 
the background was Himmler, who had already visited Vienna the night 
before to put the machinery of the Gestapo and S.S. into operation and 
begin the arrests. 

Hitler was in an excited mood: he had come home at last. The next 
day he went out to lay a wreath on his parents’ grave at Leonding. To 
Mussolini he sent a telegram: “I shall never forget this. Adolf Hitler. 

To the crowds he declared: 

When years ago I went forth from this town I bore within me precisely the 
same profession of faith which today fills my heart. Judge of the depth of 
my emotion when, after so many years, I have been able to bring tiial 
profession of faith to its fulfilment. If Providence once called me forth from 
this town to be the leader of the Reich, it must, in so doing, have charged 
me with a mission, and that mission could be only to restore my dear 
homeland to the German Reich. I have believed in this mission, I have lived 
and fought for it, and 1 believe I have now fulfilled it.- 
That night Hitler spent in Linz, while Seyss-Inquart returned by car 
to Vienna. So far no decision had been taken about the future of Austria, 
and it seems to have been under the influence of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion he found in Linz that Hitler decided on the actual annexation. 
Next morning, the Sunday on which the ill-fated plebiscite was to have 
been held, one of Hitler’s State Secretaries, Stuckart, flew to Vienna 
to place Hitler’s plan before the new Austrian Government. The 
terms in which the suggestion was framed admitted of only one answen 
A Cabinet meeting was hurriedly summoned, and when Seyss-Inquart 
reached Linz again late on the night of the 13th he was able to pr^ent 
the Fuehrer with the text of a law already promulgated, the first article 
of which read: “Austria is a province of the German Reich.”^ Hitler was 
deeply moved. Tears ran down his cheeks, and he turned to his com- 
» Text in Baynes; vol. 11, pages 

> Speech at linz, 12 March, 1938 : vol. II, pages 1,422-23. 

* FvUl text m G.D., D.l» 
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panions with the remark: “Yes, a good political action saves blood.”^ 
The same night the arrests began: in Vienna alone they were to total 
seventy-six thousand. ^ 

All day on the 13th crowds waited in Vienna for the Fuehrer to make 
his triumphant entry into the capital. It was not until the afternoon of 
Monday, the 14th, that he finally arrived. Among the reasons for the 
delay were Himmler’s dissatisfaction with the security arrangements 
and, to Hitler’s fury, the breakdown of a great part of the German 
mechanized and motorized troops on the road-^ When Hitler reached 
Vienna he was not in the best of tempers; he stayed only one night and 
then flew back to Munich. Yet the huge crowds filling the Heldenplatz 
and the Ring, the reception in the Hapsburgs’ palace of the HofWg, 
the element of personal triumph in his return to the city which had 
rejected him — all this must have given him deep satisfaction. Once he 
had cursed his generals and recovered his temper this sense of satis- 
faction, even of exaltation, is to be found in the speeches of the election 
campaign which followed. For Austria was to have its plebiscite after 
all, a plebiscite in which not only Austria but the whole of Greater 
Germany was to take part, this time under Nazi auspices. 

When he presented his report to the Reichstag on 18 March Hitler 
announced the dissolution of the Reichstag and new elections for 10 
April, appealing for another four years of power to consolidate the gains 
of the new Gross- Deutschland. 

In the course of the electoral campaign Hitler travelled from end to 
end of Germany. In the first ten days of April he moved to Austria and 
visited Graz, Klagenfurt, Innsbruck, Salzburg and Linz, with a closing 
demonstration at Vienna on the 9th. To the Burgomaster of Vienna he 
said: “Be assured that this city is in my eyes a pearl. I will bring it into 
that setting which is worthy of it and I will entrust it to the care of the 
of the whole German nation.”"^ 

As he stood there, master of this city in which he had starved in 
obscurity, heir to the Hapsburgs his father had served as a customs 
officer, the belief in his mission, and in himself as the Man of Destiny, 
swelled within him. 

^ Memorandum by Seyss-Inquart, 9 September, 1945; N.D. 3254-PS. 

- Figures given by Seyss-Inqiiait’s Counsel at Nuremberg; N.P., part XIX, page 
165. 

®At Nuremberg General Jodi stated that seventy per cent of all armoured vehicles 
and cars were stranded on the roads from Salzburg and Passau to Vienna; N.P., 
part XV, page 323. General Guderian, who commanded the armoured troops, 
denies this; cf. Heinz Guderian: Panzer Leader (London, 1952), pages 53-6. 

* Baynes: vol. H, page 1,457. 
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In three days the Lord has smitten them, . . . And to me the grace was given 
on the day of the betrayal to be able to unite my homeland with the 
Reich, , , , I would now give thanks to Him who let me return to my home- 
land in order that I might now lead it into my German Reich, Tomorrow, 
may every German recognize the hour, and measure its import and bow in 
humility before the Almighty who in a few weeks has wrought a miracle 
upon us.^ 

Under the Nazi system of voting there was no room for surprises — 
99*08 per cent voted their approval of his actions; in Austria the figure 
was higher still: 99*75. “For me,” Hiller told the Press, “this is the 
proudest hour of my life.”- 


V 

The union of Austria with Germany was the fulfilment of a German 
dream older than the Treaty of Versailles, which had specifically 
forbidden it, or even than the unification of Germany, from which 
Bismarck had deliberately excluded Austria. With the dissolution of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy at the end of the w'ar many Austrians saw in such 
a union with Germany the only future for a State which, shorn of the 
non-German provinces of the old Empire, appeared to be left hanging 
in the air. Austria’s none too happy experience in the post-war world, 
including grave economic problems like unemployment, added force 
to this argument. If the rise of Nazism in Germany diminished Austrian 
enthusiasm for an Anschluss^ yet the pull of sentiment, language and 
history, reinforced by the material advantages offered by becoming part 
of a big nation, was strong enough to awaken genuine welcome when the 
frontier barriers went down and the German troops marched in, 
garlanded with flowers. For months, even years, Austria had been living 
in a state of insecurity; no one could see where Schuschnigg’s policy of 
independence was to lead, and there was a widespread sense of relief, 
even among those who were far from being Nazis, that the tension was 
at an end, and that what had appeared inevitable had happened at last, 
peacefully. Moreover, the Austrian Nazi Party had attracted a con- 
siderable following before 1938. Vienna, where the Jew's had played a 
more brilliant part than in almost any other European city, was an old 
centre of anti-Semitism, and in provinces like Styria Nazism made a 
powerful appeal. 

1 Closing speech of the campaign at Vienna, 9 April, 1938; Baynes: vol II, pages 
1,457-8. 

^ Reichspostf U April, 1938, 
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Disillusionment was not slow to come. The Austrian Legion returned 
from Gennany with the two ideas of grabbing jobs and taking their 
revenge; some of the worst anti-Semitic excesses took place in Vienna, 
and many who had welcomed the Anschluss were shocked by the charac- 
teristic Nazi mixture of arrogance and ignorance, a regime of petty 
terrorism tempered by corruption. Even Austrian Nazis were soon to 
complain at the shameless way in wliich the new province was plundered. 
Vienna was relegated to the position of a provincial town and the his- 
torical traditions of Austria obliterated. For most Austrians the gilt 
had worn off the gingerbread long before the Russian campaign began 
to take its toll of Austrian regiments. 

None the less, in 1938 Hitler had a plausible case to argue v/hen he 
claimed that the Anschluss was only the application of the Wilsonian 
principle of self-determination, even if he was prepared to run the risk 
of war rather than allow a plebiscite to be held in Austria under any 
other auspices than his own. Those outside Austria who wanted to lull 
their anxieties to sleep again could shrug their shoulders and say it was 
inevitable — after all, the Austrians were Germans, and Hitler himself 
an Austrian. The Left found additional consolation in the thought that 
Schuschnigg, like Dolfuss before him, represented a Qerical-Fascist 
regime which had fired on the Vienna workers in February, 1934. The 
German Government strongly denied the story of an ultimatum, and 
played up the argument that Hitler’s action alone had saved Austria 
from becoming another Spain in the heart of Europe. The bulwark 
against Bolshevism had been strengthened. 

In Rome Mussolini made the best of a bad job and shouted down 
Italian doubts by loudly proclaiming the value and strength of the Axis. 
In Warsaw Goering had been the guest of Colonel Beck only a fortnight 
before: as they walked into dinner they passed an engraving of John 
Sobieski, the Polish king coming to the relief of the besieged city of 
Vienna in 1683. Beck drev/ Goering’s attention to the title: “Don’t 
worry,” he remarked, “that incident will not recur.”^ In London and 
Paris there was uneasiness, but reluctance to draw too harsh conclusions. 
The French reaffirmed their obligations to the Czechs, but Mr. Chamber- 
lain, though indignant at Hitler’s action in Austria, refused to consider 
giving a British guarantee to Czechoslovakia, or to France in support 
of her obligations under the Franco-Czech Alliance. When Russia 
proposed a Four-Power Conference to discuss means of preventing 

^ The incident was recounted by Goering to one of the American interrogation 
team after the war, De Witt C. Poole, who records it in “Light on Nazi Foreign 
Policy” Foreign Affairs^ October, 1946, vol. 25, No. 1, pages 130-54. 
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further aggression, the British Prime Minister declined. Such 
he told the House of Conunons on 24 March, would aggravate the 
isions of Europe into two blocs. He strongly deprecated the talk of 
being used; it could only increase the feeling of insecurity. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had not yet abandoned that hope of a settlement with the Dictators 
which had led him to sacrifice Mr. Eden a month before. 

Yet those who, like Mr. Churchill, saw in the annexation of Austria 
a decisive change in the European balance of power and the unfolding 
of a calculated programme of aggression were to be pro\^n right. The 
acquisition of Vienna, for centuries regarded as the gateway to South- 
eastern Europe, placed the German Army on the edge of the Hungarian 
plain and at the threshold of the Balkans. To the south Germany now 
had a common frontier with Italy and Yugoslavia, no more than fifty 
miles from the Adriatic. To the north Hitler was in a position to outflank 
Czechoslovakia’s defences and press her from three directions at once. 
Germany’s strategic position, if Hitler was bent on a campaign of con- 
quest, had been immeasurably improved. Nor was the contribution of 
Austria’s economic resources in iron, steel and magnesite to be dis- 
regarded. 

The execution of the Anschluss, it is true, had been hastily improvised, 
in answer to a situation Hitler had not foreseen, but such a step had 
always been one of his first objectives in foreign policy, and the ease 
with which it had been accomplished w^as bound to tempt him to move 
on more rapidly to the achievement of the next. Every step Hitler had 
taken in foreign policy since 1933 had borne an increased risk, and 
every time he had been successful in his gamble. The telephone conversa- • 
tion with Philip of Hesse on the night of 1 1 March is sufficient evidence 
of the anxiety he felt at the possibility of foreign intervention. To his 
astonishment and delight this time there had not even been a special 
session of the League of Nations to rebuke him. The door to further 
successful adventures appeared to be already half-open, needing only a 
vigorous kick to swing it right back. 

His experience in the Austrian affair, therefore, confirmed Hitler in the 
conclusions he had already reached at the end of 1937. German arma- 
ments were now increasing at a much more rapid rate. On 1 April, 1938, 
according to General Jodi’s testimony at Nuremberg, twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight divisions were ready; by the late autumn of 1938, including 
reserve divisions, this figure had grown to fifty-five divisions.^ Expendi- 
ture on rearmament was mounting by leaps and bounds. In the fiscal 
* N.P., part XV, pages 368-9. 
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year 1935-1936 Germany had spent 6 2 milliard marks; in 1936-1937 
ten milliard; in 1937-1938 14*6 milliard. In the year 1938-1939 the figure 
rose to sixteen milliard.^ 

This increase in German military strength could be foreseen. It did not 
yet amount to military supremacy in Europe, but taken with the fears, 
disunity and weakness of the opposition — those psychological factors to 
which he always attached the greatest importance — ^Hitler calculated 
that by the autumn of 1938 he would be in a position to press home his 
next demands with an even greater chance of success. Certainly such a 
course involved risks, as his generals continued to urge, but his whole 
career so far encouraged him to take such risks, and since the reorgan- 
ization of 4 February he was in a stronger position to override the doubts 
of the Army. Ten days after the result of the plebiscite on Austria had 
been announced, therefore, on 21 April, Hitler sent for General Keitel 
and set his Staff to work out new plans for aggression. 

There was no doubt where Hitler would turn next. He had hated the 
Czechs since his Vienna days, when they had appeared to him as the 
very type of those Slav Untermenschen — “sub-humans’* — who were 
challenging the supremacy of the Germans in the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
The Czechoslovak State, created by the Peace Settlement, was the 
symbol of Versailles — democratic in character, a strong supporter of the 
League of Nations, the ally of France and of Russia. The Czech Army, a 
first-class force, backed by the famous Skoda armaments works and 
provided with defences comparable with the Maginot Line in strength, 
was a factor which had to be eliminated before he could move eastwards. 
For the Bohemian quadrilateral is a natural defensive position of almost 
unequalled stategic value in the heart of Central Europe, within less than 
an hour’s flying time from Berlin, and a base from which, in the event of 
war, heavy blows could be dealt at some of the most important German 
industrial centres. As he had already insisted at the conference of 
November, 1937, the annexation of Czechoslovakia, after that of 
Austria, was the second necessary step in the development of his 
programme for securing Germany’s future. 

The Czechs had few illusions about their German neighbours. They 
had done their best to build up their own defences and to buttress their 
independence by alliances with France and Russia. On paper this meant 
that any attack on Czechoslovakia must inevitably lead to general war. 
Paradoxically, however, this was a fact in Hitler’s favour: it meant that 

^ Figures given in The World in March, 1939, edited by Arnold Toynbee and Frank 
Ashton-Gwatkin (London, 1952), Appendix II: German Expenditure on Armaments. 
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France and Great Britain, in their anxiety to avoid war, were prepared to 
go to great lengths to prevent the Czechs invoking the guarantees they 
had been given. 

The value of these alliances had steadily depreciated, Russia could not 
come to the support of Czechoslovakia (except by air) unless she could 
secure passage through either Poland or Rumania. Both countries were 
bitterly anti-Russian, both had moved out of the French orbit towards 
the German, and neither was likely to incur the enmity of Germany by 
allowing the Russians to march through. In any case the Russians were 
wary of being drawn into a single-handed conflict with Germany, and 
their alliance only came into operation if the French moved first to the 
Czechs’ support. France, however, was no longer to be relied upon. 
Although the French Government had immediately reaffirmed its 
obligations to Czechoslavakia after the annexation of Austria, their 
retreat for the past three years in face of Hitler’s demands had under- 
mined the system of security they had built up in Central and Eastern 
Europe. As Neurath had predicted, the reoccupation of the Rhineland 
and German rearmament had been followed by a marked change of 
attitude in the countries to the east of Germany. No one was going to 
risk quarrelling with the new Reich, and there was already a rush to 
reinsure in Berlin. In 1938 the Czechs were, therefore, likely to be isolated, 
unless the French should at last decide to call a halt to Hitler and 
prepare to fight. 

Nothing is more striking about Hitler’s handling of foreign policy 
than his skill in diagnosing the state of public opinion in France, a 
country he had never visited and with whose language and thought he 
was totally unacquainted. With his old flair for discovering weaknesses, 
Hitler had grasped long before most other people — even in Germany — 
that the France of 1938 was no longer a major factor to be reckoned 
with in European politics. While his generals continued to be impressed 
by the number of French divisions which could be mobilized, Hitler, 
with a shrewder eye for the psychological and social sources of military 
strength, was convinced that the French lacked the will to risk war, if 
they could possibly avoid it. Although September, 1939, seemed for a 
time to prove him wrong, the French collapse of 1940 was to justify 
his view. 

The people Hitler never understood, and whose actions continued to 
exasperate him to the end of his life, were the British. This is true even of 
1938, when Chamberlain’s policy, whatever its shortcomings, introduced 
an element of the incalculable which threw Hitler out of his stride and 
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temporarily thwarted him. After the failure of Ribbcutrop’s mission to 
London, Hitler seems to have accepted the ex- Ambassador’s view^ that a 
conflict with Britain was almost inevitable in the long run. But he 
evidently hoped to take advantage of Britain’s reluctance to face this 
fact, and of Chamberlain’s efforts to reach a settlement, to build up so 
strong a position that, by the time the British had woken up to the 
situation, he would be so strongly placed that they would be unable to 
make any effective challenge. This was a perfectly logical attitude. What 
puzzled and irritated Hitler was the illogical behaviour of the British, 
who could never be relied upon either to intervene or not to intervene, 
who refused to bind themselves in such a way as to organize effective 
opposition to his plans in Europe, yet continued to fuss and protest 
about what happened on the Continent. In the spring of 1938, however. 
Hitler believed that, with careful handling, British intervention could be 
avoided as successfully in the case of Czechoslovakia as in that of 
Austria. The attitude of London in the first stages of the Czech crisis 
suggested that the British were even willing to act on Germany’s behalf 
in exerting pressure on the Czechs. 


VI 

The lever with which Hitler planned to undermine the Czech Republic 
was the existence inside the Czech frontiers of a German minority of 
some three and a quarter millions, former subjects of the old Hapsburg 
Empire. The grievances of these Sudeten Germans and their traditional 
hostility towards the Czechs had been a persistent source of trouble in 
Czech politics since the foundation of the Republic. The rise of the Nazis 
to power across the frontier and the growing strength of Germany had 
been followed by sharpened demands from the Sudeten Germans for a 
greater measure of autonomy from Prague and by the spread of Nazi 
ideas and Nazi organization among the German minority. From 1935 
the Gennan Foreign Office secretly subsidized the Nazi Sudeten German 
Party under the leadership of Konrad Henlein at the rate of fifteen 
thousand marks a month, and during 1938 Henlein succeeded in ousting 
the rival parties among the German minority from the field. 

Aware of the dangers represented by this Trojan Horse within their 
walls, the Czech Government made a renewed effort towards the end of 
1937 to reach a satisfactory settlement with the Sudeten German leaders. 
Ostensibly this remained the issue throughout the whole crisis — a square 
^ Expressed in his Memorandum of 2 January, 1938; G.D., D.I, No. 93. 
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deal for the German minority in Czechoslovakia, not the reli^fiHg 
between the sovereign states of Germany and Czechoslovakia, excep Hi »« " **^ 
so far as Hitler insisted that satisfaction for the Sudeten Germans’ 
demands was indispensable to the improvement of German-Czech 
relations. By presenting the issue in this way Hitler succeeded in con- 
fusing public opinion in the rest of the world, and mobilizing sympathy 
for the wrongs of an oppressed minority, which would have been denied 
to the aggressive demands of a Great Power on one of its smaller 
neighbours. 

After the annexation of Austria, however, the rights or wrongs of the 
German minority ceased to be anything more than the excuse with 
which Hitler was pushing his foot into the door. For, on 28 March, 1938, 
Konrad Henlein, the Sudeten German leader, had a talk of three hours 
with Hitler, Ribbentrop and Hess in Berlin at which he was told that he 
must henceforth consider himself as the representative of the Fuehrer 
and was given instructions to put forward demands which would be 
unacceptable to the Czech Government. ‘‘Henlein summarized his view,” 
says the German report, “as follows: We must always demand so much 
that we can never be satisfied. The Fuehrer approved this view.”^ In this 
way Hitler planned to create a situation of permanent unrest in Czecho- 
slovakia which could be progressively intensified until it reached a pitch 
where he could plausibly represent himself as forced, once again, to 
intervene, in order to prevent civil war and the continued oppression of 
a minority of the German race. 

The events in Austria had already led to big demonstrations in the 
Sudetenland, much wild talk of “going home to the Reich” and the 
intimidation of Czechs living near the frontier. At Saaz, the day before 
Henlein saw Hitler, fifteen thousand Germans marched through the 
streets shouting the slogan: Ein Volk, Ein Reich, Ein Fuehrer, At Eger 
the demonstrators numbered twenty-five thousand, and the church 
bells were pealed in celebration. Rumours were current of troop move- 
ments on the German side of the frontier and an imminent invasion. But 
events must not outstrip Germany’s preparations. Hitler wanted no 
repetition of the improvisation of March, with German tanks and trucks 
stranded by the wayside. So Henlein was told to keep his supporters in 
hand, and when Hitler saw Keitel on 21 April he laid it down that the 
attack which was to breach the Czech fortifications must be prepared 
to the smallest detail. 

The objective in Hitler’s mind was, from the first, the destruction of 
the Czech State and the annexation of Bohemia-Moravia. This was only 
1 G.D., D.ll, No. 107. 
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recognized in the west with the occupation of Prague a year later. 
Throughout 1938 the Czech crisis continued to be discussed in terms of 
the Sudetenland, of Home Rule for the Sudeten Germans, or at the most 
the cession of these frontier districts (in which the Czech fortifications 
were situated) to Germany, On 24 April Henlein announced his Eight 
Points in a speech at Karlsbad, and these provided a programme with 
which to rally the Sudeten Germans, keep the Czech Government in 
play and bamboozle public opinion abroad. 

Having put this in train, Hitler set out for Rome on 2 May on a State 
visit, the invitation for which had been given when Mussolini was in 
Germany the autumn before. Every Party boss and Nazi hanger-on tried 
to squeeze into the four special trains which were needed to carry the 
German delegation and its cumbrous equipment of special uniforms. The 
competition to share, at Italian expense, in the endless galas, receptions 
and banquets, the expensive presents and imposing decorations, was 
intense. Nothing appealed to the gutter-dlite of Germany so much as a 
free trip south of the Alps. 

Hitler was delighted with Italy. No cities in the world, he declared 
later, ^ could compare with Florence and Rome, nothing could equal the 
beauty of Tuscany and Umbria. The frustrated artist in him warmed to 
the incomparable buildings and their setting under a southern sky. He 
was less pleased by the fact that protocol required him, as head of the 
State, to stay with the King in the Quirinal. The formality of his recep- 
tion at the Palace irked him and left him with a permanent dislike of the 
Italian Royal House. 

Since the two dictators had last met in September the Axis had been 
subjected to considerable strain. For the first time they met as neigh- 
bours. The Anschluss was not forgotten in Italy, where anxiety about 
the South Tyrol had revived, while the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 
had been noted without enthusiasm in Berlin. When Ribbentrop pro- 
duced a draft German-Italian treaty of alliance, Mussolini and Ciano 
were evasive. After such a display of friendship, Ciano replied, a formal 
treaty was superfluous. In the closely packed round of visits, which 
included Naples and Florence as well as Rome, there was little time for 
political conversations, but at the State banquet in the Palazzo Venezia 
on 7 May Hitler underlined the solidarity of the Axis Powers and re- 
assured his hosts that he had no intention of reclaiming the South 
Tyrol. ‘Tt is my unalterable will and my bequest to the German people 

A Cf. Hitlers Tischgesprache (21 July, 1941), pages 41 and 409; (4 February, 1942), 
pages 415-7. 
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that it shall regard the frontier of the Alps, raised by nature between us 
both, as for ever inviolable/'^ 

Hitler's references to the new Italy were in a generous vein, and by the 
time he left he had succeeded in restoring cordiality to the relations 
between the two regimes. It seems probable from later references that 
Hitler informed Mussolini in general terms of his intention to deal next 
with the Czechs, but it is very unlikely that he told him how far he meant 
to go. Mussolini, who disliked the Czechs, made no objections, although 
by the end of the summer he was to show considerable alarm at the 
danger of a general war as a result of Hitler's demands. 

Back in Germany, Hitler found his preparations against Czecho- 
slovakia making even better progress than he had hoped. At the end 
of April, 1938, the French Prime Minister and Foreign Minister had 
conferred with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax in London, but both 
sides had been at pains, separately, to convey reassurances to Hitler. 
Indeed, the first fruits of the Anglo-French conference were a joint 
demarche in Prague, urging the Czechs to make the utmost concessions 
possible to the Sudeten Germans. Not content with this. Lord Halifax 
then instructed the British Ambassador in Berlin to call on Ribbentrop, 
to tell him that Britain was pressing the Czechs to reach a settlement with 
Henlein, and to ask for German co-operation. Ribbentrop's reply was 
that the British and French action was warmly welcomed by the Fuehrer, 
who must have been delighted at the way in which his two chief oppo- 
nents were doing his work for him. A day or two later the Fuehrer's 
Adjutant, Schmundt, inquired of the General Staff how many German 
divisions were stationed on the Czech frontiers ready to march at twelve 
hours' notice, and received the satisfactory answer: twelve. 

At this juncture, however. Hitler’s plans were thrown into temporary 
confusion by an unexpected series of events which transformed his 
attitude towards the Czechs. 

On 20 May the Czech Government, alarmed by reports of German 
troop concentrations near the frontier and by persistent rumours of 
preparations for a German attack, ordered a partial mobilization of its 
forces. To Hitler's astonishment the British and French Governments 
promptly made the stiffest representations, warning Hitler and Ribben- 
trop of the grave danger of general war if the Germans made any 
aggressive move against the Czechs. At the same time the French, 
supported by the Russians, categorically reaffirmed their promise of 
immediate aid to Czechoslovakia. A council of war hastily summoned to 
1 Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,460-3. 
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the Berghof on Sunday, 22 May, and attended by Henlein, was faced with 
an impressive display of solidarity on the part of the European Powers 
which, in the unanimous opinion of Hitler’s military advisers, left him 
with no option but to call a retreat. Hitler was furious — the more so 
because he had not in fact been preparing a move against the Czechs at 
so early a date. His preparations were not yet complete, and the rumours 
on which the Czech Government had acted were exaggerated and in- 
accurate. He had now, however, to calm the storm that had been aroused. 

On 23 May the Czech Ambassador in Berlin was assured that 
Germany had no aggressive intentions towards his country; Henlein was 
packed off to Czechoslovakia to resume negotiations with Prague, while 
indignant denials were made by the German Foreign Ofi&ce of the reports 
of troop concentrations. 

Unfortunately, the effect of the week-end of 21-22 May was largely 
lost upon the Western Powers; it was certainly not lost upon Hitler. The 
advocates of appeasement in London and Paris described the May 
crisis as a grave blunder and blamed President Benes for his “provoc- 
ative” action, while Mr. Chamberlain determined never to run so grave a 
risk of war again. Hitler’s reaction was different. For a week he remained 
at the Berghof in a black rage, which was not softened by the crowing of 
the foreign Press at the way in which he had been forced to climb down. 
Then, on 28 May, he suddenly appeared in Berlin and summoned 
another conference at the Reich Chancellery. Among those who attended 
were Goering, Ribbentrop, Neurath, Generals Beck, Keitel, Brauchitsch 
and the Comraander-in-Chief of the Navy, Raeder. Spread out on the 
table in the winter garden was a map, and on it Hitler sketched with 
angry gestures exactly how he meant to eliminate the State which had 
dared to inflict this humiliation on him. The original draft for a new 
directive on Operation Green, ^ presented on 20 May, had begun with 
the sentence: 

It is not my intention to smash Czechoslovakia by military action in the 
immediate future without provocvition, unless an unavoidable development of 
political conditions inside Czechoslovakia forces the issue, or political 
events in Europe create a particularly favourable opportunity which may 
never recur,® 

In the revised draft, signed by Hitler on 30 May, this sentence now 
became: “It is my unalterable decision to smash Czechoslovakia by 
military action in the near future. It is the business of the political 
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leadership to await or bring about the suitable moment from a political 
and military point of view.” 

The three necessary prerequisites were defined as: ‘‘A convenient 
apparent excuse, and, with it, adequate political justification; action not 
expected by the enemy which will find him in the least possible state of 
readiness.”^ 

The possibility of a general war was clearly reckoned with, but Hitler 
hoped by the swiftness of his action to forestall effective intervention. In 
any case, “the whole weight of all forces must be employed against 
Czechoslovakia.” According to Hitler’s later account, he demanded 
the immediate mobilization of ninety-six divisions to begin the oper- 
ations.- With the new directive went a covering letter from General 
Keitel containing the instruction: “The execution of this Directive must 
be assured by 1 October, 1938, at the latest.”^ Hitler never forgave the 
humiliation of 21-22 May. He constantly referred to it in his later 
speeches, and from it sprang the venomous hatred with which he 
referred to President Benes, and an inflexible determination to obliterate 
the very name of Czechoslovakia. 


VIl 

The German and British diplomatic documents illustrate clearly enough 
Hitler’s tactics for the next three months, June, July and August of 1938. 
Ostensibly the dispute was still one between the Sudeten German Party 
and the Czech Government; the German Government was careful to 
decline any responsibility. But Hitler was already preparing the ground 
for intervention. In London and Paris, and through the Ambassadors in 
Berlin, everything was done to impress upon the British and French 
Governments the obstinacy and unreasonableness of the Czechs; the 
urgency of a situation in which Hitler might be forced to act himself, if 
nothing were done, and the folly of a war over the return of three million 
Germans to their Fatherland. So impressed were the British Government 
with the danger of the situation that in August they sent Lord Runciman 
to Czechoslovakia on a mission of investigation and mediation. In their 
anxiety to avoid war London and Paris pressed the Czechs to make more 
and more concessions to the Sudeten Germans. Hitler noted with satis- 
faction the strain to which the Czechs were being subjected by the inter- 
vention of the British and the French, by the feeling of being pushed and 
hurried by their friends, and by their sense of isolation. 

^ G.D., D.H, No. 221. “ Speech to the Reichstag, 30 January, 1939; 

Baynes: vol. 11, page 1,571. ®G.D., D.II, No. 221. 
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To the east Hitler pressed the Rumanians not to make transit facilities 
available to the Russians and kept a watchful eye on Poland. The reports 
from Moltke, the German Ambassador in Warsaw, were highly satisfac- 
tory. Polish opinion was inflexible in its opposition to any idea of Soviet 
troops marching across its territory to come to the aid of the Czechs. The 
Polish Government — especially Colonel Beck — were unfriendly towards 
the Czechs, and preoccupied with the possibility of taking advantage of 
their difficult position to secure the valuable district of Teschen in Czech 
Silesia. 

The Poles were not the only people whose appetite for territory might 
be encouraged at the expense of Czechoslovakia. At the end of the war 
Hungary had lost the whole of Slovakia to the new Czechoslovak State. 
Budapest’s demand for the return at least of the districts inhabited by 
Magyars, better still of the whole province, had never wavered. To safe- 
guard Slovakia against the claims of the Hungarian revisionists, Benes 
had concluded the Little Entente with Rumania and Yugoslavia, who 
were affected by similar Hungarian claims. The Hungarians were eager 
enough to take advantage of the Czechs’ difficulties, but were worried 
lest in doing so they should provide a casus foederis for the Little Entente 
and commit themselves too completely to the German side. The tortuous 
efforts of the Hungarians to find a way out of this dilemma and to sit on 
the fence to the last moment met with little appreciation in Berlin. When 
the Hungarian Regent, Horthy, accompanied by the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, visited Germany towards the end of August, Ribben- 
trop angrily reproached them. Hitler remarked contemptuously that he 
had nothing to ask of Hungary, but '‘that he who w^anted to sit at table 
^ must at least help in the kitchen.”^ The Hungarians’ caution was a disap- 
pointment to Hiller throughout the crisis; it was, none the less, a serious 
anxiety to the Czechs. 

With Russia Hiller could do little. He confined himself to putting 
obstacles in the way of her giving aid to the Czechs, and played heavily 
on British and French dislike of inviting Russian co-operation in order 
to keep any United Front from coming into existence. No attempt seems 
to have been made by London or Paris to establish a common policy 
whh Moscow, despite the Franco -Russian and Russo-Czech pacts of 
1935. So successful had been Hitler’s anti-Bolshevik propaganda that 
these Pacts were regarded by the British and French Governments as 
liabilities rather than as assets. On the Russian side there was deep — 
and not unjustified — distrust of the Western Powers, and a determina- 

^ Report on the German-Hungarian conversations at Kiel, 23 August, 1938; G.D., 
D.Il, No. 383. 
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tion not to go one step ahead of France and Britain in risking war with 
Germany, Hitler's remark to Otto Strasser — “There is no solidarity in 
Europe” — ^was still true: it was the major premise of his diplomacy. 

Meanwhile Henlein and his Party continued the negotiations with the 
Czech Government in a desultory way, taking care always to find fresh 
objections to the successive Czech offers of a greater measure of Home 
Rule for the Sudeten Districts. The Sudeten German Party made a 
particular point of capturing Lord Runciman’s sympathy. Their other 
task was to keep feeling against the Czechs in the frontier districts at 
fever-pilch: by the end of the summer the tension between the Sudeten 
population and the Czech officials was reaching snapping-point. 

On the German side of the frontier the military preparations for an 
attack in the autumn were systematically continued. Hitler, however, 
now began to encounter some resistance to his plans in the Army High 
Command. His readiness to risk a general war alarmed his staff officers, 
and not all were convinced by his declaration that intervention by France 
and Britain could be discounted. The opposition to Hitler was led by 
General Ludwig Beck, Chief cf Staff of the Army, and the man who, 
from now until bis suicide after the plot of 20 July, 1944, was the heart 
and soul of the German Opposition. Although the grounds of Beck's 
opposition to the Nazi regime broadened later, at this stage his objec- 
tions were professional in character, the dangers of a war with the 
Western Powers over Czechoslovakia, and Germany's inadequate prep- 
arations for such a conflict in 1938. These views Beck expressed in a 
series of memoranda with which he tried to persuade the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, General von Braiicbitsch, to make a stand 
against Hitler.^ In his diary for 30 May General Jodi wrote: 

The whole contrast becomes once more acute between the Fuehrer*s 
intuition that we must do it this year, and the opinion of the Army that we 
cannot do it yet, as most certainly the Western Powers will interfere, and we 
arc not as yet equal to them.^ 

Brauchitsch, although he agreed with Beck’s argument, temporized 
and tried to avoid taking action. In the first week of August, however, at 
Beck’s insistence, a meeting of the leading commanders was held in 
Berlin under the chairmanship of Brauchitsch. There was almost uni- 
versal support for Beck’s views, only two generals expressing dissent. 
This time Brauchitsch w'ent so far as to submit Beck’s memorandum 
to Hitler. 

^ The memoranda are printed in Wolfgang Foerster: E'm General kampft gegenden 
Krieg: Aus nachgclaasencn Papieren dcs Gencmlstabchefs Ludwig Beck (Munich, 1949). 
*N.D. 1780-PS. 
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News of the generals’ conference and of Beck’s memorandum had 
already reached Hitler. After a stormy argument with Brauchitsch, on 10 
August Hitler summoned another conference, this time to the Berghof. 
The senior generals were excluded; Hitler appealed to the younger gener- 
ation of the Army leaders, and for three hours he used all his skill to set 
before them the political and military assumptions on which his plans 
were based. Then, for the first — and last — time at a meeting of this sort, 
he invited discussion. The result was disconcerting. General von Wieter- 
sheim. Chief of Staff to the Army Group Commander at Wiesbaden, 
General Adam, got up and said bluntly that it was his own, and General 
Adam’s, view that the western fortifications against France could be 
held for only three weeks. A furious scene followed, Hitler cursing the 
Army as good-for-nothing and shouting: ‘I assure you, General, the 
position will not only be held for three weeks, but for three years.”^ 
Jodi added the comment: ‘The vigour of the soul is lacking, because in 
the end they (the Staff Officers) do not believe in the genius of the 
Fuehrer. And one does perhaps compare him with Charles XII of 
Sweden.” 

The result of this clash was inconclusive. Brauchitsch declined to go 
further. When Beck thereupon resigned, and demanded that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief resign with him, Brauchitsch refused. Beck’s resig- 
nation was kept secret until 31 October, after Munich. In the meantime 
General Haider took over his duties as Chief of Staff from 1 September. 
Hitler rejected any alteration in his policy, yet he was conscious of the 
fact that the opposition, if it had been silenced, had not been convinced. 

On 3 September, Hitler summoned Keitel, Chief of the O.K.W., and 
Brauchitsch, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, to the Berghof to go 
over the final arrangements. Field units were to be moved up on 28 
September and X-day fixed by noon on 27 September.- The next day 
President Benes put an end to the Sudeten leaders’ game by asking them 
to visit him in the Hradschin Palace and inviting them to set down on 
paper their full demands, with the promise to grant them immediately 
whatever they might be. Caught off their guard, the Sudeten Party found 
to their horror that the Czechs’ fourth offer, virtually dictated by them- 
selves, fulfilled the Eight Points demanded in Henlein’s Karlsbad speech. 
In their embarrassment the Sudeten leaders used the pretext of incidents 
at Moravska-Ostrava to break off the negotiations with Prague and send 
an ultimatum demanding the punishment of those responsible before 

1 Jodfs diary for 10 August. Cf, also the accounts of Field-Marshal von Brau- 
chitsch and Field-Marshal von Manstein; N.P., part XXI, pages 24 and 48. 

2 Notes of the Conference by Hitler’s Adjutant, Schmundt; G.D., D.II, No. 424. 
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they could be resumed. Immediately afterwards, Henlein left for 
Germany. 

For some time past the foreign embassies in Berlin had been reporting 
that the opening of the hnal stage of the Czech crisis would coincide with 
the Nuremberg Party Rally, due to begin on 6 September. Hitler was 
in Berlin very little during the summer, and had made practically no 
speeches since the election campaign of April and the visit to Italy in 
May. His closing speech at Nuremberg on 12 September, it was said, 
would show which way the wind was blowing and perhaps decide the 
issue of peace or war. 

Meanwhile a small group of conspirators, which included Dr. Schacht, 
Generals Witzleben (Commanding Officer of the third Military District 
in Berlin), Oster (of the Army Counter-Intelligence), Beck, and 
Hoeppner (commanding an armed division in Thuringia), was discussing 
the possibility of seizing Hitler by force as soon as he gave the order to 
attack the Czechs, and putting him on trial before the People’s Court. 
Much depended upon their ability to persuade Brauchitsch, the Army 
Commander-in-Chief, and Haider, his new Chief of Staff, that a general 
war was inevitable, and various soundings were made in London in the 
hope of securing incontestable proof that Britain and France would 
support the Czechs in the event of a German attack. Such evidence as 
they w'ere able to get, however — including a letter from Mr. Churchill — 
failed to convince Brauchitsch or Haider, and the conspiracy hung 
On 9 September Hitler held another military conference in Nuremberg 
which went on until half past three in the morning and was attended by 
Haider, as well as Brauchitsch and Keitel. Hitler criticized the Army’s 
plans as too cautious, in failing to provide that concentration of forces 
which alone would achieve a break-through and secure the quick, 
decisive success he needed. His aim was to drive at once right into the 
heart of Czechoslovakia and leave the Czech Army in the rear.‘^ X-day 
was now fixed for 30 September, and was to be preceded by a rising in 
Sudetenland. 

Appeals and w^arnings from London and Paris had no effect on Hitler; 
they did not erase the indelible impression w’hich the evidence of the 
British and French desire to avoid war had left on his mind. As if to 
confirm his view. The Times, on 7 September, published its famous 
leader suggesting the possibility of Czechoslovakia ceding the Sudeten- 
land to Germany, When Hitler stood in the spotlights at the huge 

* See the full account in J. W. Wheelcr-Bennett : The Nemesis of Power, 

“ Notes by Schmundt of the Conference; G.D., DJI, No. 448. 
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stadium on the final night of the Rally, all the world was waiting to hear 
what he would say — and they were not disappointed. His speech was 
remarkable for a brutal attack on another State and its President such 
as had rarely, if ever, been heard in peacetime before. 

Hitler made no attempt to disguise his anger at the humiliation of 21- 
22 May, which, he declared, had been deliberately planned by Benes, 
who spread the lie that Germany had mobilized. 

You will understand, my comrades, that a Great Power cannot tor a second 
time suffer such an infamous encroachment upon its rights. ... I am a 
National Socialist, and as such I am accustomed on every attack to hit back 
immediately. I know, too, quite well that through forbearance one will 
never reconcile so irreconcilable an enemy as are the Czechs; they will 
only be provoked to further presumption. . . . 

Herr Benes plays his tactical game: he makes speeches, he wishes to 
negotiate, after the manner of Geneva he wishes to clear up the question of 
procedure and to make little appeasement presents. But in the long run that 
is not good enoiigli! . . . 

I am in no way willing that here in the heart of Germany a second 
Palestine should be permitted to arise. The poor Arabs arc defenceless and 
deserted. The Germans in Czechoslovakia are neither defenceless nor are 
they deserted, and people should take notice of that fact.^ 

At every pause the deep baying of the huge crowd gathered under the 
stars, and the roar of ^‘’Sleg Heilf Sieg Heil! Sieg Heiir supplied a 
sinister background. At last the one-time agitator of the Munich beer- 
halls had the world for audience. Yet, for all his tone of menace Hitler 
was careful not to pin himself down; he demanded only justice for the 
Sudeten Germans, and left in his own hands the decision as to what 
constituted justice. 

The speech was the signal for a rising in the Sudetenland, and there 
were ugly scenes in Eger and Karlsbad, where several people were shot. 
The Czechs proclaimed martial law, and by the 15th had the situation in 
hand. But the Sudeten leaders had used the proclamation of martial law 
as an excuse to deliver an ultimatum demanding its immediate repeal and 
the withdrawal of the State police. When no reply was received within the 
time-limit, Henlein disbanded the Sudeten negotiating committee, broke 
off all contact with Prague, and issued a proclamation ending with the 
words : “We wish to live as free Germans. We want peace and work again 
in our homeland. We want to return to the Reich.”- Thereupon, followed 
by several thousand of his followers, Henlein moved to Bavaria and 

^ Speech of 12 September at Nuremberg: Baynes: voL II, pages 1,487-99. 
“Proclamation issued by the German News Agency (D.N.B.) in Berlin on 15 
September; G.D., D.II, No. 490. 
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orgaaLzed a Sudeten Freikorps for raids across the frontier. The with- 
drawal of Henlein in fact led to a pacification of the Sudetenland, but 
this did not stop the German Press printing accounts of the Czech 
“reign of terror’’ under banner headlines. All pretence that it was purely 
a matter to be settled between Prague and the Sudeten Germans had now 
been dropped: Henlein's Proclamation and flight brought Germany into 
the centre of the picture. 


VIII 

So far events had followed the course Ititler had foreseen. The unex- 
pected element that now appeared, forcing him eventual sy to modify his 
plans and postpone his triumph, was the initiative of the British Prime 
Minister in offering to fly to Germany for a personal discussion- Twenty- 
four hours after Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg the French Government 
reached a point where it was so divided on the question of its obligations 
to Czechoslovakia that the French Prime Minister, M. Daladier, appealed 
to Mr. Chamberlain to imike the best bargain he could with Hitler. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who had for some time been considering the advantages 
of an interview with Hitler, at once sent oil at eleven o’clock on the same 
evening (the 13th) a message proposing that he should fly to Germany (if 
possible the next day), and try to find a basis for a peaceful solution. 

Hitler was taken by surprise, but delighted. “M* bin vom Himrnel 
gefallcn''' (“I fell from Heaven”) was his own later version of his 
feelings^ His vanity was gratified by the prospect of the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, a man twenty years older than himself, making his 
first flight at the age of sixty-nine in order to come and plead with him. 
Hitler did not even offer to meet him halfway, but awaited him at the 
Berghof, in the extreme south-east corner of Germany, a journey of 
seven hours even by plane. 

There, at four o’clock on 15 September, Chamberlain was greeted by 
Hitler at the top of the steps and, after a brief interval for tea, went with 
him to the study on the first floor where Schuschnigg had been received 
seven months before. They were accompanied only by Paul Schmidt, the 
interpreter, Sir Nevile Flenderson had taken special pains to exclude the 
touchy and malignant Ribbentrop with his particular resentment 
against the British. Ribbentrop retorted by refusing to make Schmidt’s 
record of the conference available to Chamberlain afterwards. 

Hitler began by a long, rambling account of all that he had done for 
^ L. B. Namier: Diplomatic Prelude (London, 1948), page .^5. 
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Germany in foreign policy, how he had restored the equality of rights 
denied by Versailles, yet at the same time had signed the Pact with 
Poland, followed by the Naval Treaty with Britain, and had renounced 
Alsace-Lorraine. The question of the return of the Sudeten Germans, 
however, was different, he declared, since this affected race, which was 
the basis of his ideas. These Germans must come into the German Reich. 
“He would face any war, even the risk of a world war, for this. Here the 
limit had been reached where the rest of the world might do what it liked, 
he would not yield one single step.” 

Chamberlain, who had spent most of the interview so far listening and 
watching Hitler, interrupted to ask if this was all he wanted, or whether 
he was aiming at the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. Hitler replied 
that there were Polish and Hungarian demands to be met as well — 
what was left would not interest him. The Sudetenland was the one 
remaining problem, but, he insisted again, he was determined to solve it 
by one means or another. 

He did not wish that any doubts should arise as to his absolute determination 
not to tolerate any longer that a small, second-rate country should treat 
the mighty thousand-year-old German Reich as something inferior. 

Chamberlain attempted to narrow the problem down to practical 
considerations: if the Sudetenland was to be ceded to Germany, how 
was this to be done, what about the areas of mixed nationality, was there 
to be a transfer of populations as well as a change of frontiers? Hitler 
could never submit to such questioning. He became excited. 

All this seems to be academic; I want to get down to realities. Three 
hundred Sudetens have been killed, and things of that kind cannot go on; the 
thing has got to be settled at once. I am determined to settle it; I do not care 
whether there is a world war or not. 1 am determined to settle it and to settle 
it soon; 1 am prepared to risk a world war rather than allow this to drag 
on. 

Outside the autumn day was dying, the wind howled and the rain ran 
down the window-panes. Up in this house among the mountains two 
men were discussing the issue of war or peace, an issue that must affect 
millions of people they had never seen or heard of. It was this thought 
which preoccupied Chamberlain, and now he too began to grow angry. 

“If the Fuehrer is determined to settle this matter by force,” he retorted, 
“without waiting even for a discussion between ourselves to take place, 
what did he let me come here for? 1 have wasted my time.” 

Chamberlain's protest had its effect. Hitler hesitated, and his mood 
changed. “Well, if the British Government were prepared to accept the 
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idea of secession in principle, and to say so, there might be a chance then 
to have a talk.” Here, Chamberlain felt, was something to bite on at last. 
He declined to commit himself until he had consulted his Cabinet, but if 
Hitler was prepared to consider a peaceful separation of the Sudeten 
Germans from Czechoslovakia, then he believed there was a way out, and 
would return for a second meeting. Meanwhile he asked Hitler for an 
assurance that he would not take precipitate action until he had received 
an answer. With all the appearance of making a great concession. Hitler 
agreed, knowing perfectly well that X-day was in any case still a fortnight 
away. 

Here the discussion ended for the time being, and Chamberlain next 
day flew back to London without seeing Hitler a second time.^ 

Hitler, as he later admitted to Chamberlain, never supposed that the 
British Prime Minister would be able to secure the Czechs’ agreement to 
a voluntary surrender of the Sudetenland to Germany. He saw the inter- 
view at Berchtesgaden, not as an alternative to his intention of destroying 
Czechoslovakia by force, but as a further means of ensuring that Britain 
and France would not intervene. He had drawn the British Prime 
Minister into advocating the cession of the Sudetenland on the grounds 
of self-determination; if, as he anticipated, this was rejected by Prague, 
in Chamberlain’s eyes the responsibility of war would rest on the un- 
reasonable Czechs, and Britain would be less likely than ever to go to 
Czechoslovakia's aid, or to encourage the French to do so. 

During the week that followed, therefore, Hitler continued his prep- 
arations to attack Czechoslovakia. On the 17th he authorised the 
establishment of the Sudeten German Freikorps, and instructed the 
Army High Command to look after their needs. On the 1 8th the Army 
reported its plans for the deployment of five armies against the Czechs, 
a total of thirty-six divisions, including three armoured divisions.^ 

Political preparations matched the military. On 20 September the 
Slovak People’s Party, at Henlein's prompting, put forward a claim to 
autonomy f^or the Slovaks. On the same day Hitler saw the Hungarian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Berlin and sharply urged them 
to present their demands to Czechoslovakia for the return of the 
districts claimed by Hungary. “In his opinion,” he added, “action by the 
Array would provide the only satisfactory solution. There was, however, 

^ This account is based on Paul Schmidt's official report in C.D., DJI, No. 487; 
Schmidt’s account in his book. Statist auf diplonmtischer BUhne, pages 394-9; 
Chamberlain’s notes, Brit, Doc., 3rd series, vol. H, No. 895; Chamberlain's letter to 
his sister, 19 September, in Keith Feiling: Life of Neville Chamberlain (London, 
1946), pages 366-8; Sir Nevile Henderson, pages 149-50. 

* N.D. 388-PS, Item 26. 
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a danger of tbe Czechs submitting to every demand.”^ On the 2ist 
the Poles delivered a Note in Prague, asking for a plebiscite in the Tes- 
chen district, a step followed by the Hungarian Government the next 
day. By the 22nd the Sudeten Freikorps, armed and equipped in 
Germany, had seized control of the Czech towns of Eger and Asch. 

This same day (22 September) Mr. Chamberlain again flew to 
Germany, and was received by Hitler at Godesberg, on the Rhine. The 
British delegation were accommodated at the Hotel Petersberg, on one 
side of the river; Hitler stayed on the other, at the Hotel Dreesen, where 
he had decided in June, 1934, to fly to Munich and begin the Roehm 
Purge. 

The first meeting was held in the conference room of Hitler’s hotel in 
the late afternoon. Mr. Chamberlain was in an excellent temper. As a 
result of extreme pressure on the Czech Government he had returned to 
Germany with the agreement of the British, French and Czech Govern- 
ments to the proposal he had discussed with Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
He was prepared to present a plan for the transfer of the Sudeten districts 
of Czechoslovakia to Germany, with a commission to settle the details, 
and the transfer of populations where no satisfactory line could be 
drawn. In addition, to remove German fears of Czechoslovakia being 
used as a base from which to attack Germany, the existing alliances 
which the Czechs had with Russia and France were to be dissolved, while 
Britain would join in an international guarantee of Czechoslovakia’s 
independence and neutrality. 

When Chamberlain had finished speaking, Hitler inquired whether 
his proposals had been submitted to the Czech Government, and 
accepted by them. The Prime Minister replied: “Yes.” There was a brief 
pause. Then Hitler said, quite quietly: “I’m exceedingly sorry, but after 
the events of the last few days this solution is no longer any use.” 

A long and acrimonious debate follow^ed. Chamberlain was both 
angry and puzzled ; he had, he declared, taken his political life in his 
hands to secure agreement to Hitler’s demands — only for Hitler to turn 
them down. He could see no reason at all why Hitler should regard the 
situation as so changed in the past week that the solution discussed at 
Berchtesgaden was no longer applicable. Nor did Hitler give any clear 
indication of the reasons why he had changed his mind. He talked of 
the demands of the Poles and Hungarians, the unreliability and treachery 
of the Czechs; he argued himself into a fury over the wrongs and 

^ Report on the meeting of Hitler with Imredy and Kanya on 20 September; 
G.D., DJI, No. 554. 
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sufferings of the Sudeten Germans; above all, he insisted on the urgency 
of the situation and the need for speed. The whole problem, he shouted, 
must be settled by 1 October. If war was to be avoided, the Czechs must 
at once withdraw from the main areas to be ceded — these were marked 
by the Germans on a map — and allow them to be occupied by German 
forces. Afterwards a plebiscite could be held to settle the detailed line of 
the frontier, but the essential condition was a German occupation of the 
Sudetenland, at once.^ 

Messages brought into the conference room reporting the death of 
more Sudetens that day enabled Hitler to work up his indignation to a 
new pitch. Yet, as they walked on the terrace at the conclusion of the 
three hours’ discussion, he said to Mr. Chamberlain with a complete 
change of manner: “Oh, Mr. Prime Minister, I am so sorry : I had looked 
forward to showing you this beautiful view of the Rhine . . * but now 
it is hidden by the mist.”- 

A deadlock in the negotiations had now been reached. Chamberlain 
took note of Hitler’s new demands, but he refused to commit himself and 
withdrew to his hotel across the river. 

The question which puzzled the Prime Minister, and which the 
historian must attempt to answer, was why Hitler had acted in this 
unexpected way. Hiller, it seems clear, had never taken seriously 
- the possibility that Chamberlain could obtain Czech agreement to the 
demand for the cession of the Sudetenland which he had advanced in 
the Berchtesgaden talk. The news, which he received the day before the 
Godesberg meeting, that the Czechs had been persuaded to accept, faced 
him with a new and awkward situation. Hitler’s intention, as expressed 
in the military directives of the summer, was to destroy Czechoslovakia, 
and the Sudeten demands were only a means to this end. Now he was 
offered the cession of the Sudetenland as a substitute for the overrunning 
of the whole of Czechoslovakia. 

There were arguments in favour of accepting Chamberlain’s offer, as 
Hitler saw perfectly well: the risk of a general war, if he persisted; the 
warnings of the General Staff that Germany was not yet prepared for 
such a conflict; a solid gain at no expense. But this was not enough to 
satisfy him. Since May he had been consumed with a lust for revenge on 
Benes, and with the desire to smash Czechoslovakia by force. The use of 

^ Schmidt’s account in G.D., D.II, No. 562. and his book, page 401 ; Kirkpatrick’s 
Minute in Brit, Doc.y 3rd Series, Vol. II, No. 1,033; Henderson: pages 154-5. 

* Andre Maurois, Tragedy in France (London, 1940), pages 12-13: Chamberlain 
himself recounted the incident on his visit to Paris in November, 1938. 
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force had a natural attraction for him; he itched to spit in the face of the 
respectable, bourgeois world with its talk of respect for law, the rights 
of small nations and all the other League of Nations catchwords. The 
cession of the Sudetenland would give him a good part of what he 
wanted, since it would mean the loss of the Czech frontier fortifications 
and would effectively cripple the Czechs’ capacity to defend themselves. 
But it would rob him of the satisfaction of revenging himself by force 
on the insolent nation which had humiliated him in May, and would 
oblige him to proceed in two stages to the elimination of Czechoslovakia, 
which remained his ultimate objective. 

Hitler’s new proposals at Godesberg were a compromise. He now 
added to his original claim to the Sudetenland the demand for its 
immediate occupation by the German Army before any plebiscite was 
held. If the Czechs agreed to this it would provide so striking a demon- 
stration of his power, so severe a humiliation for the Czechs and for the 
prestige of the Western Powers, as to offer at least a temporary satis- 
faction to his resentment and ambition. If, on the other hand, the Czechs 
refused, then the way was still open to carry through his original pro- 
gramme, and preparations to this end were to go forward. These 
preparations would not, in any case, be complete before 30 September- 
1 October, and Hitler was prepared — ^this was the limit of his concessions 
— ^to let the British and French try to secure Czech agreement to his 
minimum demands in the meantime. But on two points he was adamant: 
the time-limit must be adhered to, and the Czechs must accept an imme- 
diate military occupation. 

From this programme Hitler did not diverge, and the final agreement 
at Munich gave him substantially what he asked for at Godesberg. 
But there remained in his mind a feeling of irritation at having conceded 
even so much, and a continued conflict between the desire for a triumph 
on the cheap without risks, and the hope that the negotiations would 
still fail and he would be free to follow his original inclination and launch 
his armies over the frontier. It was a conflict between temperament and 
calculation, in which he inclined now to one side, now to the other, as his 
mood and the news altered: it was not resolved even by the Munich settle- 
ment, not indeed until six months later he sat in the Hradschin Palace 
in Prague and wrote the words: ‘'Czechoslovakia has ceased to exist.” 

Meanwhile, at Godesberg, an exchange of letters across the river 
failed to persuade Hitler to give way, and Chamberlain confined him- 
self to asking for a memorandum and maps of the German proposals, 
announcing his intention of returning to England. 
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While the memorandum was being prepared, Hitler invited Chamber- 
lain to a further discussion at half past ten on the evening of the 23rd. 
By the time Chamberlain crossed the Rhine Hitler had recovered his 
temper, thanked the Prime Minister for all he had done and expressed 
the hope that a peaceful solution was still possible. But there w’as no 
modification of his demands; instead a new time limit had now been 
added, requiring the Czechs to begin evacuation of the territory to be 
ceded by 26 September, and to complete it by 28 September, in four days' 
time. The exchanges between the two men had already become tart 
when Ribbentrop brought the news that the Czechs had ordered mobil- 
ization. That, Hitler declared, settled matters. But Chamberlain refused 
to give up. The argument went to and fro, Hitler excitedly denouncing 
the Czechs, Chamberlain not concealing his indignation at Hitler’s 
impatience and his anger at the way he had been treated. When 
Chamberlain described the document he had been given as an ulti- 
matum, Hitler pointed to the fact that it bore the word ‘"Memorandum” 
at the top. This was too much for the Prime Minister, who retorted that 
he was more impressed by the contents than by the title. Hitler, people 
would say, was already behaving like a conqueror : no, interjected Hitler, 
“like an owner with his property.”^ 

Yet, once again, Hitler seems to have been impressed by the way in 
which the Prime Minister stood up to him. He calmed down sufficiently 
to agree to certain changes of detail, and in the end to the substitution 
of 1 October for the two other dates. Mr. Chamberlain, however, did 
not pledge himself to do more than submit the Godesberg Memorandum 
to the British and Czech Governments, and with this he returned to 
London. 

Whatever Chamberlain’s personal inclinations may have been, on 
Sunday, 25 September, the British Cabinet decided that it could not 
accept the terms Hitler had offered or urge them on the Czechs. On the 
26th Mr. Chamberlain at last gave assurances of British support to 
France if she became involved in war with Germany as a result of 
fulfilling her treaty obligations, and preparations for war were expedited 
in both Britain and France. 

The British Prime Minister, however, .still refused to give up hope and 
resolved to make one last appeal to Hitler, in the hope of persuading 
him to moderate the tone of the speech he was due to make in the Berlin 
Sportpalast on the evening of the 26th. Sir Horace Wilson was at once 

^Kirkpatrick’s notes, Brit. Doc., Series III, vol. 11, No. 1,033 and 1,073; G.D. 
D.n, No. 562; Schmidt: pages 399-407; Henderson: pages 152-7. 
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sent off by plane with a personal letter to the Fuehrer. In this Mr. 
Chamberlain reported the rejection by the Czech Government of the 
Godesberg Proposals. But, he added, the issue could still be settled by 
peaceful means if Hitler would agree to direct negotiations between the 
German and Czech Governments, with the British present as a third 
party. 

In the interval Hitler had swung back into his most intransigent mood, 
working his resentment, hatred and impatience of opposition up to the 
pitch where they would provide him with the necessary stimulus for his 
speech. This was the mood in which Sir Horace Wilson and the British 
Ambassador found him when they arrived to present the British Prime 
Minister’s letter at five o’clock on the 26th, three hours before the 
meeting in the Sportpalast was due to begin. Hitler was so keyed up that 
he could scarcely bear to remain seated. When Schmidt, the interpreter, 
who was reading out a translation of the letter, came to the words; 
“The Czech Government regard the proposal as wholly unacceptable,” 
Hitler leapt up, and shouting: “There’s no point at all in going on with 
negotiations,” made for the door. Only with difficulty could Wilson 
persuade him to hear them out, and he continued to bark out interrup- 
tions. “The Germans were being treated like niggers; one would not 
dare treat even the Turks like that. ‘On the 1st of October I shall have 
Czechoslovakia where I want her.’ If France and England decided to 
strike, let them. He did not care a farthing.” The utmost the British 
representatives were able to get out of him was agreement to conduct 
negotiations with the Czechs, on the basis of their acceptance of the 
Godesberg Memorandum and a German occupation of the Sudetenland 
by 1 October. If he was to hold back his troops. Hitler demanded an 
affirmative reply within less than forty-eight hours, by 2 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, 28 September. Time and date, it is clear from the records, were 
fixed on the spur of the moment. As Sir Horace Wilson left. Hitler urged 
him to come to the Sportpalast that evening, in order to get an idea of 
what feeling in Germany was like.^ 

Hitler’s speech at the Sportpalast was a masterpiece of invective 
which even he never surpassed. He began, as his custom was, with a 
survey of his own efforts to arrive at a settlement with the other Powers 
in the past five years. He instanced the problems that had already been 
solved — ^the familiar catalogue of the Pact with Poland, the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty, the renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine, friendship 

1 Kirkpatrick’s notes of the interview, Brit, Doc., Series III, vol. II, No. 2,118; 
Schmidt: pages 407-8; Henderson: page 159. 
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with Italy, the peaceful incorporation of Austria. "And now before us 
stands the last problem that must be solved and will be solved. It is the 
last territorial claim which I have to make in Europe, but it is the claim 
from which I will not recede and which, God willing, I will make good.” 
The origin of the Czech problem, he declared, was the refusal of the 
Peacemakers to apply their own principle of self-determination. 

This Czech State began with a single lie, and the father of this lie was 
named Benes. , . , There is no such thing as a Czechoslovak nation, but only 
Czechs and Slovaks, and the Slovaks do not wish to have anything to do with 
the Czechs. 

From this point Hitler's account became more and more grotesque 
in its inaccuracy. Having established a rule of terror over the subject 
peoples, the Slovaks, Germans, Magyars and Poles, Benes had set 
out systematically to destroy the German minority; they w'ere to be 
shot as traitors if they refused to fire on their fellow Germans. The 
Germans were so persecuted that hundreds of thousands fled into exile; 
thousands more were butchered by the Czechs. Meanwhile Benes pul 
his country at the service of the Bolsheviks as an advanced air base from 
which to bomb Germany. 

When, Hitler continued, he had insisted that there must be a change, 
Benes started a still more ruthless persecution of the Sudeten Germans, 
and brought off the clever trick of 21 May. Protected by Britain, France 
and Russia, he believed he could do what he liked. Hiller then gave a 
wildly exaggerated picture of conditions in the Sudetenland. The daily 
number of refugees, he claimed, had risen from 10,000 to 90,000 and 
137,000, ”and today 214,000. Whole stretches of country arc depopu- 
lated, villages burned down, attempts made to smoke out the Germans 
with hand grenades and gas. Herr Benes, however, sits in Prague 
and is convinced: ‘Nothing can happen to me; in the end England and 
France stand behind me.' And now, my fellow countrymen, I believe that 
the time has come when one must mince matters no longer. . . . For in 
the last resort Herr Benes has seven million Czechs, but here there stands 
a people of over seventy-five millions.” 

Hitler briefly explained the Godesberg proposals, brushing aside the 
Czech objection that these constituted a new situation. The Czechs had 
already agreed to the transfer of the districts demanded; the only differ- 
ence was the German occupation. In other words: “Herr Benes’s promise 
must be kept. That is the ‘new situation’ for Herr Benes,” 

The Czechs, Hitler declared in his peroration, were working to over- 
throw the Chamberlain Government in Britain and Daladier in France; 
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they placed their hopes on Soviet Russia. In this way they still thought to 
evade fulfilling their promises. 

And then I can only say one thing. Now two men stand arrayed one against 
the other : there is Herr Benes, and here am I. We are two men of a different 
make-up. In the great struggle of the peoples, while Herr Benes was sneaking 
about through the world, I as a decent German soldier did my duty. And 
now today I stand over against this man as a soldier of my people, , . . With 
regard to the problem of the Sudeten Germans, my patience is now at an 
end. I have made Herr Benes an offer which is nothing but the execution 
of what he himself has promised. The decision now lies in his hands: Peace 
or War. He will either accept this offer and now at last give the Germans 
their freedom, or we will go and fetch this freedom for ourselves. The world 
must take note that in four and a half years of war, and through the long 
years of my political life, there is one thing which no one could ever cast 
in my teeth: I have never been a coward. Now I go before my people as its 
first soldier, and behind me — this the world should know — there marches 
a different people from that of 1918. 

We are determined ! 

Now let Herr Benes make his choice.^ 

Rarely has the issue of war or peace been so nakedly reduced to the 
personal resentment and vanity of one man. 

In the balcony just above Hitler, Bill Shirer, the American broad- 
caster, was sitting watching. In his diary he wrote; 

For the first time in all the years l*ve observed him, he seemed tonight to 
have completely lost control of himself. When he sat down, Goebbels sprang 
up and shouted: “One thing is sure: 1918 will never be repeated!** Hitler 
looked up at him, as if those were the words which he had been searching 
for all the evening. He leapt to his feet and, with a fanatical fire in his eyes 
that I shall never forget, brought his right hand, after a grand sweep, pound- 
ing down on the table, and yelled with all the power in his lungs: “Ja!** 
Then he slumped into his chair exhausted.^ 

The next morning Hitler was still in the same exalted mood; the 
process of self-intoxication with his own words was still at work. Sir 
Horace Wilson, calling for a second time just after noon, could do 
nothing with him. When he asked where the conflict would end, if the 
Czechs rejected the German demands. Hitler retorted that the first end 
would be the total destruction of Czechoslovakia. When Wilson then 
added that the war could scarcely be confined to Czechoslovakia, and 
that Britain would feel obliged to support France if she went to the aid 
of the Czechs, Hitler twisted his words round: 

1 Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,508-27. 

® William L. Shirer: Berlin Diary (London, 1941), pages 118-9. 
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That means that if France chooses to attack Germany, England feels it her 
duty to attack Germany also. I can only take note of this communication. 
... If France and England strike, let them do so. It is a matter of complete 
indifference to me. I am prepared for every eventuality. It is Tuesday 
today, and by next Monday we shall all be at war.^ 

Two or three times in the course of the interview Hitler shouted: “I 
will smash the Czechs,” and when Sir Floracc Wilson left he had little 
doubt that Hitler meant what he said. As soon as Wilson had gone 
Hitler sent for his adjutant, Schmundt, and at 1 p.m. ordered the 
movement of the assault units, twenty-one reinforced regiments, totalling 
seven divisions, up to their action stations. They must be ready to go 
into action on 30 September. A concealed mobilization was put into 
operation, including that of five further divisions in Western Germany.^ 

Yet Hitler had not slammed the door. Even at the height of his frenzy 
in the Sport palast the night before he had still left open the alternative 
to war which he had put forward at Godesberg. As the day of the 27th 
wore on, the pendulum began to swing back from the ‘'all-or-nothing” 
mood of the Sportpalast to one of more rational calculation. While 
Ribbentrop and Himmler were in favour of w^ar, there were others in 
Hitler’s entourage who pressed him to make a settlement, among them 
Goering. Events began to support their arguments. In particular, the 
news that Great Britain and France were taking active steps in prepar- 
ation for war, and Sir Horace Wilson’s warning that Britain would 
support France impressed Hitler more than all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
appeals. 

At this moment the group of conspirators — Beck, Witzleben, Oster, 
Schacht, Gisevius — who planned to carry out a coup d'etat and seize 
Hitler by force, were making renewed preparations, based on the use of 
the division commanded by General Brockdorff-Rantzau at Potsdam. 
This time they were convinced that they would carry Haider, Beck's 
successor as the Army Chief of Staff, and even perhaps Brauchitsch, 
the Army Commander-in-Chief, with them. Hitler’s decision, of course, 
cannot have been influenced by a plot of which he remained ignorant, 
but the conspiracy reveals something of the dismay that w^as felt in the 
Army High Command at Hitler’s willingness to run the risk of general 
war — and of this Hitler was perfectly well aware. Quite independently 
of the Witzleben-Schacht plot, a deputation of officers — Colonel 
General von Leeb, General von Hanneken and General Bodenschatz, 

^Kirkpatrick’s notes, Brit. Doc.^ Series III, No. 1,128-9; Schmidt’s notes, G.D., 
D.II, No. 634. Schmidt: pages 408-9; Henderson: page 160. 

» N.D. 388-PS, Items 31-33. 
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one of Goering’s right-hand men in the Luftwaffe — ^had called at the 
Chancellery on the 26th to see Hitler. When he refused to talk to them, 
they came again on the 27th and left a carefully reasoned memorandum 
of eight pages giving grounds for the strong opposition in the Army to 
an attack on Czechoslovakia which would involve the danger of war 
with France and Great Britain. Among the factors to which they drew 
attention were deficiencies in armaments — especially in the western 
fortifications — deficiencies in morale, and the shortage of officers. The 
Czech Army was believed to be capable, even without allies, of fighting 
for three months and during that period it was highly unlikely that 
the war would remain localized.^ 

Meanwhile, during the afternoon of the 27th a mechanized division, 
in full field equipment, rumbled through the main streets of Berlin and 
was greeted with almost complete silence by the crowds, who turned their 
backs and disappeared into subways rather than look on. For a long 
time, Hitler stood at the window to watch, and the total lack of en- 
thusiasm — in contrast to the scenes of 1914 — ^is reported to have made a 
singularly deep impression on him. Later that evening, at ten o’clock, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, Raeder, arrived to reinforce the 
Army’s arguments — ^an appeal that was given added weight by the news, 
received during the night, that the British fleet was being mobilized. 

“The strain upon this one man and upon his astounding will-power,” 
Mr. Churchill writes, “must at this moment have been most severe. 
Evidently he had brought himself to the brink of a general war. Could 
he take the plunge in the face of an unfavourable public opinion and of 
the solemn warnings of the Chiefs of his Army, Navy and Air Force? 
Could he, on the other hand, afford to retreat after living so long upon 
prestige?”® 

Hiller, at any rate, was sufficiently interested in keeping open the line 
to London to follow his outburst to Sir Horace Wilson with a letter 
delivered to Mr. Chamberlain at 10.30 p.m. on the 27th, in which he 
sought to defend the attitude he had taken up and to answer the objec- 
tions of the Czechs to accepting the Godesberg proposals. The letter 
contained no hint of any modification, but the very fact that Hitler had 
bothered to write it at all, and the closing sentence — “I leave it to your 
judgment whether . . . you consider you should continue your effort . . . 
to bring the Government in Prague to reason at the very last hour” — 
spurred Mr. Chamberlain to make one final effort.® 

^ The memorandum is printed by Bernhard Lavergne, in VAnne'e politique fmn^ise 
et ^trangere (Paris, November, 1938). 

“ Winston Churchill: vol. I, page 246. 

* Text of Hitler’s letter; G.D., D.II, No. 635. 
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IX 

With the morning of 28 September— “Black Wednesday’* — all hope of 
avoiding war seemed to have gone. A sense of gloom hung over Berlin, 
no less than over Prague and Paris and London. Only a few hours 
remained before the time-limit fixed by Hitler expired; if no satisfactory 
reply had been received by two o’clock, it was universally believed that 
full German mobilization would follow. Nowhere was the sense of 
tension greater than at the Reich Chancellery, where in the course of the 
next hour or two Hitler had to decide on peace or war. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock Hitler was asked to receive the French 
Ambassador. Fran^ois-Poncet brought an offer which went a good way 
to meet the Godesberg demands, providing for the immediate occupation 
of part of the Sudetenland by 1 October and the occupation of the rest in 
a series of stages up to 10 October. The plan had not yet been accepted 
by the Czechs, but if it was agreed to by Hitler the French Government 
was prepared to demand that the Czechs accede to it as well, and would 
itself guarantee the smooth execution of the occupation. 

The decisive move, however, appears to have been an appeal which 
the British Government addressed to Mussolini. The Duce, who had 
given general support to Hitler’s claims against the Czechs in a recent 
series of speeches, was now thoroughly alarmed at the prospect of a 
European war for which Italy was ill-prepared. At the British request he 
agreed to send Attolico, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, to Hitler. 

Breathless and hatless, Attolico arrived at the Chancellery while 
Hitler was still engaged with Fran<;ois-Poncet. The Fuehrer agreed to 
come out to speak to the Ambassador. Mussolini, Attolico began, sent 
assurances of full support whatever the Fuehrer decided, but he asked 
him to delay mobilization for twenty-four hours in order to examine 
the new proposals put forward by Paris and London. Mussolini’s appeal 
made an impression on Hitler; after a slight hesitation he agreed 
to Attolico’s request. When he went back to the French Ambassador 
he was clearly preoccupied with Mussolini’s message and told Frangois- 
Poncet briefly that he would let him have a reply early in the afternoon. 

The French Ambassador had not long been gone when Sir Nevile 
Henderson arrived. He met Goering and Neurath, who had both been 
urging Hitler to accept a settlement, as they came out of the Cabinet 
room. Henderson brought Chamberlain’s reply to Hitler’s letter of the 
night before. In a last appeal the British Prime Minister put forward the 
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suggestion of an international conference to discuss the necessary 
arrangements to give Hitler what he wanted.^ Hitler again declined a 
definite answer; he must consult first with Mussolini, Mussolini, 
meanwhile, was again on the telephone to Attolico, who was instructed 
to inform Hitler of the Duce’s support for Chamberlain’s proposal of a 
conference and of Italy’s willingness to take part in such a meeting. 
Almost certainly it was Mussolini’s intervention which turned the scale. 
Hitler was prepared to listen to advice from Rome that he would never 
have accepted from London or Paris; his brother dictator knew how to 
handle his excessive touchiness of temperament and pride, while, by 
sponsoring the conference himself, Mussolini enabled Hitler to agree 
to it without loss of face. At the same time, as Mussolini pointed out, 
the new proposals brought by Frangois-Poncet, which would form the 
basis of any discussions, would allow Hitler to march his troops into the 
Sudetenland by 1 October, the date to which he had publicly committed 
himself. 

Some time between one and two o’clock that afternoon Hitler made his 
decision. He agreed to Mussolini’s suggestion, on condition that 
Mussolini should be present in person and the conference held at once, 
either in Munich or Frankfurt. Mussolini accepted and chose Munich. 
The same afternoon invitations were sent to London and Paris — ^not, 
however, to either Prague or Moscow. 

Hitler was eager to see Mussohni before the conference began, and 
early next day, 29 September, he boarded the Duce’s train at Kufstein 
• on the old German-Austrian frontier. To Ciano, Prince Philip of Hesse 
confided: “The Fuehrer is only half satisfied.” According to Italian ac- 
counts, Hitler greeted Mussolini with an elaborate exposition, illus- 
trated with a map, of his plans for a lightning attack on Czechoslovakia, 
followed by a campaign against France. If these accounts are to be 
believed, it was Mussolini’s influence which persuaded Hitler to give 
the conference a chance and not to assume that it would fail from the 
beginning. He quietened Hitler’s suspicions with the renewed assurance 
that, should the conference break down, Italy would support Germany. 

The meeting of the two dictators with the British and French Prime 
Ministers began in the newly built Fuehrerhaus on the Konigsplatz at 
12.45 p.m. Hitler, pale, excited and handicapped by his inability to 
speak any other language but German, leaned a good deal on Mussolini. 
Indeed, Mussolini seem»s to have been more at his ease than anyone else 
and to have played the leading part in the conference, partly because of 
^ Text in Brit, Doc.^ Series III, vol. II, No. 1,158. 
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his ability to speak the others' languages. Hiller, however, left the 
meeting in little doubt of what was required of it. “He had already 
declared in his Sportpalast speech that he would in any case march in on 
1 October. He had received the answer that this action would have the 
character of an act of violence. Hence the task arose to absolve the action 
from such a character. Action, however, must be taken at once."^ 

Mussolini provided the Conference with a basis for discussion by 
producing a memorandum which eventually formed the basis of the 
Munich Agreement. The history of this Memorandum is of some 
interest. It had been drafted the day before by Neurath, Goering and 
Weizsacker (the State Secretary in the Foreign Office) in order to fore- 
stall Ribbentrop; it had been shown to Hitler by Goering, and then 
secretly put in the hands of Attolico for dispatch to Rome. Mussolini 
now brought it out as his own draft, before Ribbentrop could pul for- 
ward an alternative, and so got the conference over its first hurdle. 
Attempts by Chamberlain and Daladicr to secure representation for the 
Czechs produced no results; Hitler refused categorically to admit them 
to the conference. Either the problem was one belw^een Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, which could be settled by force in a fortnight; or it was 
a problem for the Great Powers, in which case they must lake the 
responsibility and impose their settlement on the Czechs. 

The conference had been so hastily improvised that it lacked any 
organization. No minutes were taken; the delegations sat in easy chairs 
scattered round a large circle, and after the adjournment for lunch in 
the middle of the afternpon ambassadors, officials and adjutants slipped 
into the room to form an audience lining the walls. The general dis- 
cussion was constantly breaking dowm into individual arguments or 
conversations, and this was facilitated by the difficulties of translation. 
There were constant interruptions w'hile members of one delegation or 
another went in and out to prepare alternative drafts. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, was characteristically obstinate 
about such questions as compensation for property, a question which 
Hitler, equally characteristically, brushed aside with angry indifference. 
Finally, in the early hours of the morning of 30 September, agreement 
was reached, and the two Dictators left to the British and French the 
odious task of communicating to the Czechs the terms for the partition 
of their country.^ 

'German F.O. Memorandum on the first meeting between 12.45 and 3 p.m., 
G.D., D.ll, No. 670. 

* Sources for the actual conference: Sir H. Wilson's notes, Brit. Doc., 3rd Series, 
vol, n, No. 1,227; GeiTnan Memoranda, G.D., D.II, Nos. 670 and 674; Weizsacker: 
pages 153-5; Schmidt; pages 413-6; Francois-Poncet ; chapter X; Henderson: 
pages 166-7. 
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X 

Even on paper the Munich Agreement contained few substantial vari- 
ations from the proposals of the Godesberg Memorandum. On 1 
October German troops marched into the Sudetenland, as Hitler had 
demanded, and in carrying out the Agreement the Germans were able to 
brush aside the few limitations the Western Powers had tried to add. The 
promised plebiscite was never held and the frontiers when finally drawn 
followed strategic much more than ethnographical lines, leaving two 
hundred and fifty thousand Germans in Czechoslovakia, and including 
eight hundred thousand Czechs in the lands ceded to the Reich. Czecho- 
slovakia lost her system of fortifications — ^which greatly impressed the 
German generals when they inspected them — ^together with eleven 
thousand square miles of territory. To this must be added crippling 
industrial losses and the disruption of the Czech railway system. Presi- 
dent Benes was forced to go into exile and one of the first acts of the new 
regime was to denounce the alliance with Russia. On 10 October the 
Czechs ceded the Teschen district to Poland, and on 2 November 
Ribbentrop and Ciano dictated the new Czech-Hungarian frontier at a 
ceremony in the Belvedere Palace at Vienna from which the two other 
signatories of the Munich Agreement and the guarantors of Czecho- 
slovakia were blatantly excluded. 

On the night of the Munich Conference General Jodi wrote in his 
diary: 

The Pact of Munich is signed. Czechoslovakia as a Power is out. . . . The 
genius of the Fuehrer and his determination not to shun even a world war 
have again won victory without the use of force. The hope remains that the 
incredulous, the weak and the doubters have been converted and will 
remain that way.^ 

Hitler’s prestige rose to new heights in Germany, where relief that war 
had been avoided was combined with delight in the gains that had been 
won on the cheap. 

Abroad the effect was equally startling, and Mr. Churchill described 
the results of the Munich settlement in a famous speech on 5 October, 
1938: 

At Berchtesgaden ... £1 was demanded at the pistofs point. When it was 
given (at Godesberg), £2 was demanded at the pistol’s point. Finally the 
Dictator consented to take £1 17s. 6d, and the rest in promises of good-will 
» Jodi’s diary; N.D. 1,780-PS. 
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for the future. . . . We are in the presence of a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude. 

Austria and the Sudetenland within six months represented the 
triumph of those methods of political warfare which Hitler had so 
sedulously applied in the past five years. His diagnosis of the weakness 
of the Western democracies, and of the international divisions which 
prevented the formation of a united front against him, had been 
brilliantly vindicated. Five years after coming to power he had raised 
Germany from one of the lowest points of her history to the position of 
the leading Power in Europe—and this not only without war, but with 
the agreement of Great Britain and France. The Jactics of legality had 
paid as big dividends abroad as at home. 

The fact that the Prime Minister of Great Britain had twice flown to 
Germany to intercede with him, and on the third occasion had hurried 
across Europe with the heads of the French and Italian Governments 
to meet him at the shortest possible notice, constituted a personal 
triumph for Hitler. He can scarcely have failed to appreciate the fact 
that, twenty years after the end of the First World War, he had dictated 
tenns to the vietprious Powers of 1918 in the very city in the back streets... 
ofwhich he had begun his career as an unknown agitatoiij 

Yet Hitler was more irritated than elated by his triumph. The morning 
after the Munich Agreement was signed, when Chamberlain called on 
the Fuehrer in his Munich flat, Paul Schmidt, who was present to 
interpret, describes Hitler as moody and preoccupied. The news that 
Chamberlain had been given an ovation as he drove through the streets 
of Munich — in contrast to Berlin’s sullen reception of the mechanized 
division — ^further annoyed him. When Hitler returned to Berlin he 
exclaimed angrily to his S.S. entourage: “That fellow Chamberlain has 
spoiled my entry into Prague.”^ 

After Munich the view gained currency outside Germany that Hitler 
had been bluffing all the time, that he had always had a “Munich” in 
view, and that he laughed up his sleeve when Chamberlain failed to 
call his bluff and took his threats at face value. This view is one of the 
assumptions which most strongly colour discussion of the Munich crisis 
even today. It does not, however, correspond with the impressions of 
those who saw Hitler at the time. If those impressions are put together it 
is a very different picture of Hitler’s state of mind which emerges. 

On the view taken here Hitler was genuinely undecided up to noon 

* The remark was overheard by Schacht, who referred to it at Nuremberg; N.P., 
part XIII, page 4. 
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of 28 September, when he received the message from Mussolini, whether 
to risk war or not. The hesitation was not, as Chamberlain thought, 
between getting the Sudetenland by force or by negotiation, but between 
getting the Sudetenland and overrunning the whole of Czechoslovakia. 
Hitler had been impressed by the events of 27 September both by the 
evidence of German lack of enthusiasm for a war and by the urgent warn- 
ings from the Army and the Navy of the chance of defeat, but it was not 
until he received the message from Mussolini that he finally made up 
his mind to postpone the order to mobilize. For the message from 
Mussolini not only sought to persuade him of the advantages of such a 
course, but implied, to Hitler’s suspicious mind, that if he went on he 
would go on alone. Goering later told Weizsacker that “he knew from 
Hitler that two reasons had moved him to choose peaceful methods: 
first, doubts as to the warlike disposition of the German people; and 
second, the fear that Mussolini might definitely leave him in the 
lurch.”^ 

Even when he had agreed to the conference Hitler continued to have 
doubts. The indignation against the Czechs into which he had lashed 
himself, his pride and sensitivity to prestige, his ingrained dislike of 
negotiation, his preference for violence, his desire for a sensational 
success for the new German Army he had created, the recurrent thought 
of the original plan to secure the whole of Czechoslovakia — all these were 
factors liable to start up once more the conflict in his mind. In short, 
Hitler at Munich was still only half convinced that he had taken the right 
decision, and this is borne out by his behaviour after the Agreement was 
signed. 

The German High Command were only too relieved at avoiding war, 
and at Nuremberg General Keitel admitted that they “did not believe 
themselves to be strong enough at that moment to break through the 
fortifications of the Czechoslovak frontier.” But Hitler regarded his 
generals as defeatists. He was more impressed by the arguments of 
Ribbentrop and Himmler that Germany had failed to exploit the West- 
ern Powers’ fear of war to the full. The fact that Britain and France 
had agreed to impose the Munich terms on Czechoslovakia suggested 
that, if he had held on and ordered his troops to attack, they would 
never have intervened. By allowing himself to be persuaded into 
accepting a negotiated settlement. Hitler came to believe that he had been 
baulked of the triumph he had really wanted, the German armoured 
divisions storming across Bohemia and a conqueror’s entry into the 
Czech capital. This was still his objective. 

^ Ernst von Weizsacker: Memoirs (English translation, London, 1951), page 154. 
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It was clear to me from the first moment [Hitler later admitted] that I could 
not be satisfied with the Sudeten territory. That was only a partial solution,^ 
Thus the old conflict, only half suppressed, was revived retrospectively. 

The criticism which began to be heard of the Munich Agreement in 
Great Britain and France, and the fact that the British Government 
proposed to increase, not reduce, its rearmament programme, soon 
roused Hitler’s anger. At Saarbrucken, on 9 October, he retorted by 
announcing the strengthening of Germany’s western fortifications, 
adding: 

It would be a good thing if people in Great Britain would gradually drop 
certain airs which they have inherited from the Versailles period. We 
cannot tolerate any longer the tutelage of governesses. Inquiries of British 
politicians concerning the fate of Germans within the frontiers of the 
Reich — or of others belonging to the Reich— are not in place. ... We would 
like to give these gentlemen the advice that they should busy themselves 
with their own affairs and leave us in peace.* 

For a moment Hitler seems to have considered the possibility of still 
carrying out his full programme. Some time in the first ten days of 
October he sent General Keitel four questions to which he wanted an 
immediate reply: 

(1) What reinforcements are necessary in the present situation to break all 
Czech resistance in Bohemia and Moravia ? 

(2) How much time is required for the regrouping or moving up of new 
forces? 

(3) How much time will be required for the same purpose if it is executed 
after the intended demobilization measures? 

(4) How much time would be required to achieve the state of readiness of 
1 October?® 

On reflection Hitler let matters stand for the time being, but his 
intention of going a stage further was never in doubt, and a new directive 
for the Armed Forces was issued on 21 October which listed, immedi- 
ately after measures to defend Germany, preparations to liquidate the 
remainder of Czechoslovakia.'* 

The well-meaning efforts of the appeasers during the next six months, 
far from mollifying, only irritated Hitler further. He objected to this 
attempt to put him on his best behaviour, to treat him as a governess 
treats a difficult child, appealing to sweet reason and his better instincts. 
After Munich he was more determined than ever not to be drawn into 
the kind of general settlement which was the object of Chamberlain’s 
policy. If England wanted a settlement with Germany it w^as quite 

1 Hitler’s speech to his C.-in-C.s. 23 November, 1939 ; N.D. 789-PS. 

* Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,532-7. *N,D. 388-PS, item 48, * N.D. C-136, 
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simple, all she had to do was to give him a free hand in Eui 
stop clucking like a fussy hen about what happened east of the 
sphere of influence which Germany now claimed as her owi 
refused to make any concessions in return for the gestures of ! 
ment offered to him; he was interested in appeasement only in 
it was the equivalent of capitulation and the complete abandoi 
British interest in continental affairs. 

The speech at Saarbriicken in which he had attacked Church 
and Duff Cooper as warmongers was followed by others in simi 
at Weimar on 6 November and at Munich on 8 November. At 
Hitler declared: 

National Socialist Germany will never go to Canossa ! If the rest of 
obstinately bars the way to recognition of our rights by the way < 
ation, then there should be no surprise that we secure for ourselves < 
by another way.^ 

On the night of 9-10 November a carefully organized pogror 
the Jewish population throughout Germany was carried out as 
for the murder of a Nazi diplomat by a young Jew in Paris. The, 
produced a reaction of horror and indignation in both Grea 
and the United States. President Roosevelt recalled the A 
Ambassador in Berlin, and the British Press was unanimoi 
condemnation of the Nazi outrages. Hitler flew into a rage. H 
perhaps the m ost sinj£eje.,e motion of which he was 
To his resentment against Britain was added the fury that th 
should dare to express concern for the fate of the German Jews, 
saw London as the centre of that Jewish world conspiracy with 
had long inflamed his imagination, and Great Britain as th 
obstacle in his path. 

Hitler’s diplomati c a ctivity during the winter of 1938-1 
directed, riot towards Londorirbut towards Paris and RomCj, 
In the first case his aim seems to have been to detach Frai 
Great Britain. In mid-October, when Fran^ois-Poncet, the 
Ambassador, was about to leave Berlin to take up a new app< 
in Rome, Hitler invited him to pay a farewell visit to the Oberi 
He received him, not in the Berghof, but in the pavilion he 1 
six thousand feet up in the mountains. In a famous dispatch I 
Poncet has described the scene: the approach up a nine-mile-lc 
cut through the rock, and the ascent in a lift with doubfe doors o. 
At the summit he stepped out into an immense circular room sur 
^ Baynes: vol. H, page 1,557. 
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by pillars, with fantastic views of the mountain peaks. “In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the house, which gives the impression of being 
suspended in space, an almost overhanging wall of bare rock rises up 
abruptly. The whole, bathed in the twilight of an autumn evening, is 
grandiose, wild, almost hallucinating,”^ 

Hitler did not disguise his dissatisfaction with the results of Munich 
and launched into an angry tirade against Great Britain. But he was 
eminently reasonable on the subject of Franco-German relations, sug- 
gesting a joint declaration guaranteeing the existing frontier, and thus 
confirming Germany’s abandonment of any claim to Alsace-Lorraine, 
together with an agreement to hold consultations on all questions 
likely to affect mutual relations. 

The French Government proved amenable to the suggestion, and the 
proposed Declaration was signed on 6 December when Ribbentrop 
visited Paris and had long talks with the French Foreign Minister, 
Georges Bonnet. Ribbentrop later claimed that Bonnet accepted his 
view that Czechoslovakia was to be considered as lying in the German 
sphere of interest and no longer an issue for discussion between France 
and Germany. Whatever the truth of this— and it was indignantly 
denied by Bonnet— it is obvious that this was the object which the 
Germans hoped to obtain by their gesture towards France. 

France’s alliances with Poland and the U.S.S.R., Ribbentrop claimed 
to have told Bonnet, were “an atavistic remnant of the Versailles men- 
tality.”^ The price of German friendship, in short, was a disavowal of 
France’s old interest in Europe east of the Rhine. 

In the meantime Hitler was at pains to strengthen his relations with 
Italy. At Munich Ribbentrop had produced a draft for a defensive 
military alliance between Germany, Italy and Japan, and at the end of 
October the German Foreign Minister visited Rome to urge the Ducc 
to put his signature to the treaty. 

The Fuehrer is convinced [Ribbentrop told the Italians] that we must 
inevitably count on a war with the Western Democracies in the course of a few 

years, perhaps three or four The Czechoslovak crisis has shown our 

power! We have the advantage of the initiative and are masters of the 
situation. We cannot be attacked. The military situation is excellent: as 
from the month of September (1939) we could face a war with the great 


1938; French Yellow Book 


democracies,® 

^ Dispatch of M. Francois-Poncct, 20 October, 

(Englishtranslation, London, 1939), No. 18. • 

‘German Minute of the conversation between Ribbentrop and Bonnet m Pans, 

6 December, 1938; G.D., Series D,vol. IV, No. 370. 

» Ciano’s Minute of Ribbentrop s conversation with the Duce and himself, 2 k 
O ctober, 1938; Ciano'^s Diplomatic Papers, pages 242-6. 
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To please Mussolini, Hitler agreed to a joint German-Italian arbi- 
tration of the disputed frontier between Hungary and Slovakia — 
although he had previously resisted the idea — and allowed himself to be 
persuaded into conceding to Hungary, Mussolini’s protege, the three 
towns of Kassa, Munkacs and Ungvar. Mussolini was wary of commit- 
ting himself to an outright military alliance, of which he had fought shy 
throughout the summer and autumn. He resented Ribbentrop’s visit to 
Paris in December and the German-French Declaration at precisely 
the moment when Italy was raising her own claims to Tunisia, Corsica 
and Nice. Yet the very fact that Mussolini was beginning a new quarrel 
with France forced him back into his old position of dependence on 
Germany. As Hitler had astutely realized at the time of the Abyssinian 
War, if Mussolini continued to cherish his bombastic imperial ambitions 
he would always be forced to come begging to Berlin for support in the 
end, whether he liked it or not. Sure enough, at the beginning of the New 
Year, after two months of hesitation, the Duce suppressed his doubts 
and instructed Ciano to inform Ribbentrop that he was willing to accept 
the suggested treaty. 

In his speech of 30 January Hitler was lavish in his praise of Fascist 
Italy and her great leader. It was to be some months yet before the Pact 
of Steel was actually signed, but Hitler was content : he had Mussolini 
where he wanted him, the working partnership of the Axis had been 
reaffirmed, and he felt secure enough to make his next move— without, 
however, informing his partner in advance. 


XI 

What would Hitler’s next move be? No question more absorbed the 
attention of every diplomat and foreign correspondent in the winter of 
1938-1939. Every rumour was caught at and diligently reported. 

Immediately after Munich, Dr. Funk, Schacht’s successor at the 
Ministry of Economics, went on a tour of the Balkans. His visit under- 
lined the state of economic dependence upon Germany in which all 
these countries — Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia — now 
found themselves. Their political docility was secured by other means 
besides preferential trade and currency agreements — ^by the organization 
of the German minorities; by subsidies to local parties on the Nazi 
model, like the Iron Guard in Rumania; by playing on internal divisions 
between different peoples and different classes in the same country; by 
encouraging the territorial claims of one country, like Hungary, and 
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rousing the fears of another, like Rumania. After the annexation of 
Austria and the capitulation of Munich these countries had to recognize 
that they were in the German sphere of influence and must shape their 
policy accordingly. They could pursue tactics of procrastination and 
evasion, and still attempt to play off Rome against Berlin, but this was 
the limit of their independence. 

Precisely because of this dependence, however, and the success of 
Germany’s methods of peaceful penetration, it seemed unlikely that 
Hitler would attempt a coup in this direction. It was to the east and 
north-east, rather than the south-east, that the rumours persistently 
pointed — ^the occupation of the rest of Czechoslovakia, the annexation 
of Danzig, the return of Memel from Lithuania, or — ^the most interesting 
possibility of all — ^the use of the easternmost part of Czechoslovakia, 
Ruthenia, with its Ukrainian population, as a base from which to stir 
up discontent among the Ukrainians of the U.S.S.R. and of Poland. 

After Munich Hitler did not hesitate to express his disappointment 
with the Hungarians for failing to press their claims on the Czechs more 
pertinaciously. He showed considerable impatience with the Hungarian 
demands on Slovakia, and refused to agree to their annexation of 
Ruthenia, with a common Hungarian-Polish frontier. Instead an 
autonomous Ruthenia was set up within the new Czechoslovakia, in 
the same relationship towards its German patrons as the autonomous 
Slovakia. The little town of Chust, which was the capital of Ruthenia, 
soon became the centre of a Ukraiilian national movement, eager to 
bring freedom to the oppressed Ukrainian populations of Poland and 
of the Soviet Union. 

The German game in this backwater of Eastern Europe roused sharp 
interest in the European capitals, especially in Moscow and Warsaw. 
Poland and Russia took the threat sufiiciently seriously to discover a 
common interest, despite their inveterate hostility: political and trade 
talks were initiated, and the pact of non-aggression between the two 
countries reaffirmed. 

This Polish-Soviet may have played a part in persuading 

the Germans to postpone their plans for a Greater Ukraine. At any rate, 
Ruthenia, and the uses to which it might be put, began to attract less 
attention in the New Year. By the end of January it was a different set of 
anxieties which was beginning to occupy the Foreign Ministries in 
London and Paris. 

On 24 January Lord Halifax, the British Foreign Secretary, wrote an 
appreciation of the European situation, which was to be laid before 
President Roosevelt and which was subsequently sent to the French 
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^eminent as well. Lord Halifax began by saying that he had received 
large number of reports about Hitler’s mood and intentions. 

Accordii .r^o these reports, Hitler is bitterly resentful at the Munich Agree- 
ment which baulked him of a localized war against Czechoslovakia and 
demonstrated the will to peace of the German masses in opposition to the 
warmongering of the Nazi Party. He feels personally humiliated by this 
demonstration. He regards Great Britain as primarily responsible for this 
humiliation, and his rage is therefore directed principally against this 
country which he holds to be the chief obstacle now to the fulfilment of 
his further ambitions. 

As early as November there were indications which gradually became 
more definite that Hitler was planning a further foreign adventure for the 
spring of 1939. At first it appeared that he was thinking of expansion in the 
east, and in December the prospect of establishing an independent Ukraine 
under German vassalage was freely spoken of in Germany. Since then 
reports indicate that Hitler, encouraged by Ribbentrop, Himmler and 
others, is considering an attack on the Western Powers as a preliminary to 
subsequent action in the east.^ 


Lord Halifax then went on to list four possibilities: 

(1) Hitler might support Italian claims on France and use this as a pretext 
for starting a war, to which Italy would be committed from the start. 

(2) Hitler might attack Holland. In this case, the Dutch East Indies might 
go to Japan. 

(3) He might put forward colonial demands in the form of an ultimatum. 

(4) He might launch a sudden aerial attack on England. 


The British Government took the threat to Holland sufficiently 
seriously to sound out the Dutch Government, and to consider what 
steps should be taken to come to Holland’s assistance. Subsequently, 
the possibility of a German attack on Switzerland was also canvassed. 


What substance there was in these rumours it is not possible to say on 
the evidence available. If the Germans took up the Ukraine project with 
any seriousness at the end of 1938 it was only to drop it again in the early 
months of 1939. Whether Hitler gave any serious consideration to an 
attack in the west seems still more doubtful. 

It is in the directives which he issued to the Armed Forces that we 
have the surest indication of the way in which Hitler’s mind was moving. 
There are three such directives in the six months between Munich and 
Prague.^ In the first, issued on 21 October, the Army and the other 

^ Brit. Doc.t 3rd Series, vol. IV, No. 5 and No. 40; Lord Halifax to the British 
Embassy in Washington, and to the British Embassy in Paris, 

* These are, respectively, N,D., C-136, C-137, C-138. 
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Forces are ordered to be prepared at all times for three eventualities;^ 
the defence of Germany, the liquidation of Czechoslovakia, and the ^ 
occupation of Memel. On 24 November Hitler added a fourth even- 
tuality, the occupation of Danzig, and on 17 December he instructed 
the Army to make its preparations to occupy the rest of Czechoslovakia 
on the assumption that no resistance worth mentioning need be expected. 

As these are the objectives which Hitler in fact proceeded to realize 
during the next twelve months, the likelihood is that these were always 
uppermost in his mind from the weeks immediately after Munich. 
This does not exclude the possibility that the Ukraine, even perhaps an 
attack in the west, may have interested him for a time and been discussed 
in his entourage, but, so far as we know, none of these other schemes 
ever got to the stage of being reduced to a directive. 

In point of time, the preliminary moves for securing Danzig overlap 
the preparations for the liquidation of Czechoslovakia, but it will be 
convenient to treat relations with Poland separately and to conclude this 
chapter, which began with the occupation of Vienna in March, 1938, 
with the occupation of Prague in March, 1939. 

After the cession to Poland and Hungary of a further five thousand 
square miles of territory, with a population of well over a million 
souls, the Government in Prague was obliged to grant far-rcaching 
autonomy to the two eastern provinces of Slovakia and Ruthenia, each 
of which had its own Cabinet and Parliament and maintained only 
the most shadowy relation with the Central Government. Even this did 
not satisfy the Germans, and the German Foreign Office archives for 
these months^ contain a long series of further demands upon the unfor- 
tunate Czechs. 

The efforts of the Prague Government to comply with these demands 
entirely failed to assuage the hatred Hitler still displayed towards the 
Czech people. When Chvalkovsky, the Czech Foreign Minister, visited 
Berlin in January, 1939, Hitler reproached him with the failure of the 
Czechs to draw the consequences of what had happened and to break 
with their past, or to abandon hope of change in the future as a result 
of international conflict. 

The German documents in fact leave the clear impression that Hitler 
was only seeking a favourable opportunity to carry out the destruction 
of the Czechoslovak State of which he had been baulked at Munich, and 
that it was for this reason that the Germans steadily refused to give the 
guarantee for which the Czechs anxiously pleaded. 

1 Published in G.D., Series D, vol. TV (London, 1951), chapter I. 
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, There were considerable practical advantages to be derived from such 
^ a move. The German Army was anxious to replace the long, straggling 
^ German-Czech frontier, which still represented a deep enclave in 
.} German territory, with a short easily held line straight across Moravia 
from Silesia to Austria. The German Air Force was eager to acquire new 
( air bases in Moravia and Bohemia- The seizure of Czech Army stocks^ 
/ and of the Skoda arms works, second only to Krupps, would represent 
a major reinforcement of German strength. The rearmament of Germany 
) was beginning to impose a severe strain on the German economy and 
{ standard of living. The occupation of Bohemia and Moravia would help 
; to alleviate this strain. Czech reserves of gold and foreign currency, 
/ Czech investments abroad and the agricultural and manpower resources 
" of the country could be put to good use. At the same time, another cheap 
L success in foreign policy would distract attention from hardships at home 
^nd add to the prestige of the regime. 


The role of fifth column, which had been played by the Sudeten 
Germans in 1938, was now assigned to the Slovaks, assisted by the Ger- 
man minority left within the frontiers of the new State. The demand 
of the Slovak extremists for complete independence had only been inten- 
sified by the grant of autonomy after Munich, and was carefully culti- 
vated by the Germans. As early as mid-October, 1938, a meeting took 
place between Goering, two of the Slovak leaders, Durcansky and 
Mach, and Karmasin, the leader of the German minority in Slovakia. 
After Durcansky had declared that the Slovak aim was complete in- 
dependence, with very close ties with Germany, Goering assured him 
that the Slovak efforts would be suitably supported. “A Czech State 
minus Slovakia is even more completely at our mercy. Air bases in 
Slovakia for operations against the east are very important.”^ On 
12 February Hitler received Bela Tuka, the leader of the Slovak 
National Party, together with Karmasin, in the Reich Chancellery. 
Encouraged by the Fuehrer, Tuka declared that further association 
with the Czechs had become an impossibility for the Slovaks. “I entrust 
the fate of my people to your care.”® 

The stage was therefore well set when, in March, the Prague Govern- 
ment played straight into Hitler’s hands by taking drastic and unexpec- 

^ Hitler later gave a figure of 1,500 planes (500 front line), 469 tanks, over 500 A. A. 
guns, 43,000 machine-guns, over a million rifles, a thousand million rounds of rifle 
and three million rounds of field-gun ammunition, as the total of the loot acquired 
in March, 1939. 

= German Minutes of the conversation, dated before 17 October, 1938; G.D., 
D.IV, No. 68. 

» Ibid., No. 1^8. 
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ted action to deal with the separatist intrigues which were going on in 
both the Slovak and Ruthene capitals. On 6 March the President of 
Czechoslovakia, Hacha, dismissed the Ruthenian Government from 
office, and, on the night of 9-10 March, the Slovak as well. For the 
moment Hitler was taken by surprise. He was about to leave for Vienna 
to take part in the celebrations of the anniversary of the Anschluss^ 
while Goering was on holiday at San Remo. It did not take him long, 
however, to grasp that here was the opportunity for which he had been 
waiting. 

Some of the Slovak leaders seem to have shown a last-minute reluc- 
tance to play the part for which they were cast, but they were prodded 
in the back by Karmasin and the well-organized German minority. 
Durcansky, one of the dismissed Ministers, was hurried across the 
border in the German Consul’s car. Over the Vienna radio he denounced 
the new Slovak Government formed by Sidor, and called on the Slovak 
Hlinka Guard to rise. Arms were brought across the river from Austria 
and distributed to the Germans, who occupied the Government 
buildings in Bratislava. The British Consul in the city reported that the 
enthusiasm of the Slovak population was in fact very lukewarm, and 
continued so even after the declaration of Slovak independence. But 
Hitler was not interested in what the Slovaks thought; all he wanted was 
the declaration, and he took drastic measures to get it. 

It had already been announced in Berlin on the morning of 1 1 March 
that Tiso, the deposed Slovak Premier, had appealed to Hitler. That 
night (according to the account later put together by the British Minister 
in Prague)^ the two chief German representatives in Vienna, Buerckel 
and Seyss-Inquart, accompanied by five German generals, arrived in 
Bratislava and pushed their way into a meeting of the Slovak Govern- 
ment. Buerckel is reported to have told the new Premier, Sidor, that they 
must proclaim the independence of Slovakia at once, or Hitler — who 
had decided to settle the fate of Czechoslovakia — would disinterest 
himself in the Slovaks’ future. 

For the moment Sidor gave an evasive answer, but early the next 
morning, Sunday the 12th, Tiso, the deposed Premier, requested a 
further Cabinet meeting. When this met — in the offices of the news- 
paper Slovak, to escape German interference — ^Tiso told the Cabinet 
that Buerckel had brought him an invitation from Hitler to go at once 
to Berlin. This he had been obliged to accept, for the consequences of 
refusal, Buerckel had added, would be the occupation of Bratislava by 
German troops and of Eastern Slovakia by the Hungarians. Accordingly 
^ Brit. Doc., 3rd Series, vol, IV, No. 473. 
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he proposed to leave by train for Vienna early on Monday and be back 
by Tuesday night. No sooner, however, did Tiso reach Vienna than he 
was bundled into a plane and flown to Berlin. 

In the early evening of Monday, 13 March, Hitler received Tiso and 
Durcansky in the Reich Chancellery. Tiso, a short, stout Catholic 
priest, who once told Paul Schmidt: “When I get worked up, I eat half 
a pound of ham, and that soothes my nerves,” had first to listen to a long, 
angry speech in which Hitler denounced the Czechs and expressed as- 
tonishment at his own forbearance. 

The attitude of the Slovaks, Hitler continued, had also been dis- 
appointing, After Munich he had prevented Hungary from occupying 
Slovakia in the belief that the Slovaks wanted independence, and had 
thereby risked offending his Hungarian friends. The new Slovak Premier, 
Sidor, however, now declared that he would oppose the separation of 
Slovakia from Czechoslovakia. 

He had therefore [Hitler continued] permitted Minister Tiso to come here 
in order to clear up this question in a very short time : whether Slovakia 
wished to conduct her own affairs or not. ... It was not a question of days, 
but of hours. ... If Slovakia wished to make herself independent he would 
support this endeavour, and even guarantee it. If she hesitated ... he would 
leave the destiny of Slovakia to the mercy of events, for which he was no 
longer responsible. In that case he would intercede only for German 
interests and these did not lie east of the Carpathians. 

To add point to Hitler’s remarks, Ribbentrop conveniently produced a 
message reporting Hungarian troop movements on the Slovak frontiers. 

Tiso was then allowed to go. After further conversations with Ribben- 
trop, Keppler and other Nazi officials, he rang up Bratislava, to request 
the summoning of the Slovak Parliament for ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and in the early hours of the morning returned to the Slovak 
capital. When the Deputies met, Tiso read out a proclamation of in- 
dependence for Slovakia which he had received from Ribbentrop already 
drafted in Slovak. Attempts to discuss the proposal were blocked by 
the leader of the German minority, Karmasin, who warned the Deputies 
to be careful lest the German occupation should be extended to Bratis- 
lava. Whether they liked it or not, the Slovak Deputies had no option 
but to accept the independence thrust upon them, and by noon on Tuesday, 
14 March, the break-up of Czechoslovakia had begun. In the House of 
Commons the next day Mr. Chamberlain gave the internal disruption 
of the Czechoslovak State by the action of the Slovaks, before the 
^ German Minute of the Conversation by Hewel; N.D. 2,802-PS. 
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Germans marched in, as the reason why Great Britain could no longer 
be bound by any obligation to guarantee the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. 
Once again Hitler had shown his understanding of the value of 
“legality.” 


XII 

Hitler was now ready to deal with the Czechs. According to a report 
later sent to London by the British Embassy in Berlin,^ his original 
plan was for an ultimatum to the Czech Government, with a display of 
force in support, and it was only on the afternoon of 12 March that he 
decided to march in and hurriedly withdrew the ultimatum. Whatever 
truth there was in this report, by 13 March the news from Slovakia had 
been crowded out of the front pages of the German Press by violent 
stories of a Czech “reign of terror” directed against the German minority 
in Bohemia and Moravia. “German Blood Flows again at Brtinn,” 
“Unheard-of Czech Provocation of German Nationality,” “Humiliation 
of German Honour” — ^these were the familiar headlines. Not only the 
wording, the French Ambassador noted, but even the incidents reported 
were almost identical with those of August, 1938: the pregnant woman 
struck down and trampled on, the German student beaten up, and so 
on. Despite the efforts of the German minority to provoke the Czechs 
there was little truth in any of these atrocity stories, apart from a hand- 
ful of minor incidents. But they served their purpose, not least in 
helping Hitler to whip up his own indignation. 

On Monday the i3th the Czech Government made a last effort to 
avert German action by a direct appeal to Hitler, and the following day 
President Hacha and the Foreign Minister, Chvalkovsky, set out for the 
German capital by train. An hour before they left, the Hungarians 
presented an ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of all Czech troops 
from Ruthenia, and the President had not yet crossed the Czech frontier 
when news reached Prague that German troops had already occupied 
the important industrial centre of Moravska Ostrava, 

In Berlin President Hacha was received with all the honours due to a 
Head of State, was lodged in the Adlon Hotel and, when he reached the 
Chancellery, found an S.S. Guard of Honour diawn up in the courtyard. 
The irony was barely concealed. Not until after 1 a.m. was the President 
admitted to Hitler’s presence, and he was quite unable to discover in 
advance what would be discussed. He found the Fuehrer in his study, 
* Brit. Doc., 3rd Series, vol. IV, No. 474. 
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accompanied by Goering, General Keitel and four other men. Ill at 
ease, politically inexperienced, old, tired and without a card in his hand, 
Hacha tried to soften Hitler’s mood by ingratiating himself. He was, 
he said, an unknown person until recently; had taken no part in politics 
(he was a judge), had rarely met either Benes or Masaryk and had felt 
their regime to be alien to him — “so much so that after the sudden 
change he had asked himself whether it was really a good thing for 
Czechoslovakia to be an independent State.” He had no grounds for 
complaint over what had happened in Slovakia, but he pleaded with the 
Fuehrer for the right of the Czechs to continue to live their own national 
life. 

When Hacha had finished his abject plea Hitler began to speak. 
Once again he reviewed the course of his dealings with the Czechs; once 
again he repeated the charge that they had failed to break with the old 
regime of Benes and Masaryk. 

Last Sunday, therefore, 12 March, for him the die was cast. ... He had no 
longer confidence in the Czech Government. . . . This very morning at 6 a.m. 
the German Army would invade Czechoslovakia at all points and the 
German Air Force would occupy all Czech airports. There were two pos- 
sibilities. The first was that the invasion of the German troops might develop 
into a battle. This resistance would then be broken by force of arms. The 
other was that the entry of the German troops should take place in a 
peaceable manner, and then it would be easy for the Fuehrer to give to the 
Czechs an individual existence on a generous scale, autonomy and a certain 
amount of national freedom. . . . 

If it came to a fight, in two days the Czech Army would cease to exist. 
Some Germans would, of course, also be killed, and this would produce a 
feeling of hatred which would compel him to refuse any longer to grant 
autonomy. The world would not care a jot about this. He felt sorry for the 
Czech people when he read the foreign Press. It gave him the impression 
expressed by the German proverb: The Moor has done his duty; The Moor 
may go. . . . 

This was the reason why he had asked Hacha to come here. That invitation 
was the last good deed he would be able to render to the Czech people. . . 
Perhaps Hacha’s visit might avert the worst. . . . The hours were passing. 
At six o’clock (it was then nearly 2 a.m.) the troops would march in. He felt 
almost ashamed to say that for every Czech battalion a German division 
would come. The military operation had been planned on the most generous 
scale. He would advise him to withdraw now with Chvalkovsky, in order to 
discuss what should be done. 

When Hacha asked what could be done in so short a time. Hitler 
suggested he should telephone to Prague. 
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Hacha asks whether the purpose of the invasion is to disarm the Czech 
Army. This might, perhaps, be done in some other way. The Fuehrer says 
that his decision is irrevocable. Eve ryone k nows what a decision by thg 
g^r^means,^ 

At this point Hacha and Chvalkovsky were taken into another room 
for further talks with Goering and Ribbentrop. During this interlude 
Goering threatened to destoy Prague by bombing and Hacha fainted. 
He was revived by an injection from Hitler’s doctor, Moreli, who had 
thoughtfully been kept in attendance. Before they returned Hacha was 
put through to Prague by telephone, and the Czech Government under- 
took to order no resistance to the German advance. In the meantime 
a draft communique had been prepared and was ready for Hacha’s 
signature when the Fuehrer received him again in his study shortly 
before 4 a.m. Its smooth terms were a masterpiece of understatement. 
The Fuehrer had received President Hacha at the latter’s request, and 
the President “confidently placed the fate of the Czech people in the 
hands of the Fuehrer.” Not a word was said of threats or invasion,^ 

Hitler could hardly contain himself. He burst into his secretaries’ 
room and invited them to kiss him. “Children,” he declared, “this is the 
greatest day of my life. I shall go down to history as the greatest 
German.”® 

Two hours later German troops crossed the frontier. “Legality” " 
had been preserved, and when the British and French Ambassadors 
called at the Wilhelmstrasse to deliver their inevitable protests they were . 
met with the argument that the Fuehrer had acted only at the request 
of the Czech President, just as the occupation of Austria had been j 
undertaken only in response to the telegram sent by Seyss-lnquart. * 

By the afternoon of 15 March Hitler was on his way to Prague, 
where he arrived the same evening, accompanied by Keitel, Ribbentrop 
and Himmler. His proclamation to the German people revived the stories 
of an “intolerable” reign of terror, which had forced him to intervene 
to prevent the “complete destruction of all order in a territory . . . which 
for over a thousand years belonged to the German Reich.” ^ That night 
he spent in the palace of the Kings of Bohemia with the swastika waving 
from its battlements. Hitler had paid off another of the historic grudges 
of the old Hapsburg Monarchy, the resentment of the Germans of the 
Empire in face of the Czech claim to equality, that impertinent claim he 

‘ German Minute by Hewel; N.D. 2,798-PS. 

* Text of the communique, N.D. TC-49. 

« ZoUer; op, cit., page 84. * Text in Baynes: vol II, pages 1,585-6. 
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had first rejected in the working-class quarters of Vienna thirty years 
before. 

The next day, sitting in the Hradschin Castle, on the hill overlooking 
Prague, Hitler reaffirmed the claim of the Germans to the territories of 
Bohemia and Moravia in which the upstart Czechs had dared to establish 
their own national state. 

For a millennium [he wrote in the Proclamation of 16 March] the territories 
of Bohemia and Moravia belonged to the Lebensraum of the German 
people. Violence and stupidity tore them arbitrarily from their ancient 
historic setting and at last through their inclusion in the artificial con- 
struction of Czechoslovakia created a hot-bed of continual unrest. , . . The 
Czechoslovak State has proved its inability to live its own internal life, and 
in consequence has now fallen into dissolution.^ 

There followed the text of the decree establishing the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia. As Secretary of State and Head of the Civil 
Administration, the Czechs were to receive the two former leaders of 
the Sudeten German Party, K. H. Frank and Konrad Henlein. Hitler’s 
revenge was complete. 

An exchange ojf telegrams between Tiso and Hitler on the 16th placed 
Slovakia, too, under German protection. German troops promptly 
moved in to guarantee Slovakia’s newly won independence. Ruthenia, 
however, which was no longer of interest to the Germans, was aban- 
doned to the Hungarians. An appeal to Hitler and the proclamation of 
Ruthenian independence had no effect. Hungarian troops marched in, 
overrunning all opposition, and soon reached the Polish border, estab- 
lishing the common frontier between Hungary and Poland which had 
been the aim of the two countries at the time of Munich. 

Hitler did not stay long in Czechoslovakia. After reviewing his troops 
in Prague and paying a flying visit to Briinn, he was back in Vienna on 
the 18th. There the Treaty of Protection between Germany and Slovakia 
was drafted and initialled, before her final signature at Berlin on 23 
March. Slovakia granted to Germany the right to maintain garrisons 
in her territory and promised to conduct its foreign policy in the closest 
agreement with her Protector. A secret protocol allowed Germany the 
fullest rights in the economic exploitation of the country.® 

As the year before in Austria, so now in Czechoslovakia, the speed 
of the operation staggered the world. By the time the British and French 
Ambassadors arrived to deliver their protests Hitler was already back 
in Vienna, the Protectorate had been established and the Treaty with 
' Baynes: vol. II, pages 1,586-7. 

® Text of Treaty, N.D. 1,439-PS; Text of Secret Protocol, N.D. 2,793-PS. 
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Slovakia drawa up. Less than a week after Tiso had been summcned to 
Berlin, only four days after Hacha's arrival there, the occupation was 
complete, and German garrisons were established in Prague, Briinnand 
Slovakia, 

Nowhere was the German action more resented than in Rome, 
Attolico, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, had only been informed of 
the German intentions on 14 March, and Ciano wrote in his Diary: 
“The Axis functions only in one of its parts which tends to preponderate, 
and acts entirely on its own initiative with little regard for us.”^ 

The arrival of Philip of Hesse with his usual message of thanks for 
Italy’s unshakeable support scarcely mollified Mussolini. “The Italians 
w^ljaugh at m^’ he told Ciano; “every time Hitler occupies a country 
he sends me a message” The Duce was gloomy and worried. The 
pfospecrof the expansion of German influence down the Danube and in 
the Balkans, his own chosen sphere of interest, had shaken him badly, 
but anger was tempered by the calculation that Hitler was now too power- 
ful to oppose and that it was best to be on the winning side. German 
reassurances that the Mediterranean and Adriatic were Italy’s, and that 
Germany would never meddle there, Mussolini received with appro- 
priate scepticism. The message was very interesting, he remarked to his 
son-in-law, “provided we can believe it.” But by the same evening he had 
swung back in favour of Germany again, expressing violent irritation 
with the Western Democracies, and declaring: “We cannot change our 
policy now. After ail, we are not political wl^pres.” 

Mussolini was the prisoner of his own policy. Hitler’s success roused 
his envy, yet the more he attempted to imitate the Fuehrer the more 
dependent he became upon him. A personal letter from Hitler on the 
twentieth anniversary of the Fascist movement helped to smoothe the 
Duce’s ruffled feathers, and by 26 March he was making a speech full of 
aggressive loyalty to the Axis. If he was to find compensation it must be 
within the framework of the Axis, not outside it. The Duce’s eyes began 
to wander towards Albania. 

In London and Paris the effects of Hitler’s coup w^ere more far- 
reaching. Prague has rightly been taken as the turning point in British 
foreign policy, the stage at which the British Government, however 
belatedly, abandoned hope of appeasing Hitler, and set to work, how- 
ever ineptly, to organize resistance to any further aggressive move by 
the German dictator. It was this change of attitude on the part of the 
* CUmo's Diary, 1939-1943 (English translation, London, 1947), page 44. 
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Western Powers which led logically to the outbreak of war six months 
later, when Hitler attempted to repeat the tactics of Vienna and Prague 
in the case of Danzig. For that reason Prague marks an important stage 
in Hitler’s career, too. Thereafter, although he was extremely reluctant 
to recognize it, the chances of further successes on the cheap in foreign 
policy were steadily diminishing. A chapter was closed. If he persisted in 
his plans, a new chapter would open in which his triumphs would have 
to be achieved under new conditions. 

Yet it is easy to be misled by this. It was, after all, only a change in 
the circumstances, not in the character, of Hitler’s foreign policy which 
took place with the occupation of Bohemia and Moravia. Much has 
been made of the fact that by his seizure of lands inhabited by Czechs, 
not by Germans, Hitler had now departed from the principle of self- 
determination to which he had hitherto appealed. It is certainly true that 
it was this change of front which caught the attention of many people in 
Western Europe who had hitherto been impressed by Hitler’s advocacy 
of the right of the Germans to self-determination. Thus Sir Nevile 
Henderson wrote: “By the occupation of Prague Hitler put himself 
unquestionably in the wrong, and destroyed the entire arguable validity 
of the German case as regards the Treaty of Versailles.”^ 

But it is not true, as Henderson goes on to say, that “after Prague, 
Nazism ceased to be national and racial, and became purely dynamic 
and felonious.” Nazism had always been dynamic. Hitler’s adoption of 
the phraseology of national self-determination was no more to be taken 
seriously than his use oLthe language of the League when that suited 
his purpose. A master of opportunism, he used whatever pretext came to 
hand — equality of rights, the defence of Europe against Bolshevism, 
the Wilsonian right of self-determination, Germany’s need of Lebens* 
raum. Prague destroyed a good many illusions outside Germany, but 
it marked no essential change in Hitler’s policy. The destruction of 
Czechoslovakia had been his aim at least since November, 1937, when 
he had set it as his second objective after Austria in the secret conference 
with his Commanders-in-Chief. And Czechoslovakia was only the 
beginning, as Mein Kampf was there to show. 

Those who had been taken in by the arguments of self-determination 
made the same mistake as those who had imagined that Hitler would be 
bound by the Nazi Party Programme: they had failed to recognize that 
Hitler had only one programme, power without limit, and that the rest 
was window-dressing. This had been his programme before Prague, 
as it remained his programme afterwards. The only question was where 
' Henderson: page 209. 
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Hitler would turn next. As an oificial of the Propaganda Ministry 
remarked tea French acquaintance; “We have before us bO many open 
doors, so many possibilities, that we no longer know which way lo turn, 
or which direction to take.” Hitler, however, knew very vveii v.hm he 
w^anted next, and had already taken the first steps to get it: Europe 
was not to be left wondering for long. 


L.H. — I* 
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HITLER’S WAR 

1939 


I 

After the annexation of Austria, Hans Dieckhoff, one of the 
senior men in the German Foreign Of&ce, remarked to Ribbentrop that 
Bismarck would have taken years to consolidate his position before 
making another move. “Then,” Ribbentrop retorted, “you have no 
conception of the dynamics of National Socialism.” 

The obvious weakness of Hitler’s policy, the fault which destroyed 
him as surely as it had destroyed Napoleon, was his inability to stop. 
By the end of 1938 Hitler had transformed Germany’s position in inter- 
national affairs. He had everything to gain by waiting for a year or two 
before taking another step, sitting back to profit from the divisions and 
hesitations of the other European Powers, instead of driving them, by the 
fears he aroused, into reluctant combination. Moreover, a temporary 
relaxation of the rearmament drive would have had considerable 
economic benefits for Germany. But success had weakened the caution 
which Hitler had shown in his first years of power, strengthening his 
native arrogance and making him contemptuous of opposition and 
impetuous in the pursuit of his ambition. 

A fortnight after the Munich Agreement was signed, on 14 October, 
Goering presided over a conference at which he demanded an accelera- 
tion of the German rearmament programme. Some weeks later, at a 
meeting of the Reich Defence Council on 18 November, attended by all 
Reich Ministers and State Secretaries, as well as by the Commanders-in- 
Chief and Chiefs of Staff, Goering spoke for three hours on the need to 
concentrate all the resources of the nation on raising the level of re- 
armament from a current index of 100 to one of 300. Everything was to 
be subordinated to this single task, regardless of the fact, which Goering 
frankly admitted, that the German economy was already showing the 
strain of the armament programme. 

Alarmed at the financial consequences of Goering’s new measures, 
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Schacht, as President of the Reichsbank, presented a memorandum, 
signed by the Directors of the Bank, protesting against the Gca crnment's 
reckless expenditure. This was on 7 January, 1939. Hitler sent for 
Schacht and, instead discussing his memorandum, handed him his 
dismissal. “You don't hi into the National Socialist picture," he told 
him.^ As President of the Reichsbank Schacht was replaced by the docile 
Funk, and all but two of the Bank's directors were removed. A secre: 
decree was promulgated abolishing the collegial constitution of the 
Bank and placing it under the direct orders of the Fuehrer, with the 
obligation to provide the Government with whatever credits it 
demanded. 

There was no question about the purpose of this rearmament: it was 
to strengthen Hitler’s hand in foreign policy. The liquidation of Czecho- 
slovakia was the first of Hitler’s immediate objectives, but this by no 
means occupied all his attention. The annexation of Austria and the 
destruction of the Czechoslovak State, as he had made clear in the 
conference of November, 1937, were only the preliminaries to the further 
development of his foreign policy. 

If any country had good reason to fear Gennany’s intentions it was 
Poland. At the Peace Settlement of 1919, and afterwards when Germany 
was weak, the Poles had acquired territory, the loss of which was more 
resented by the Germans than perhaps any other part of the Versailles 
Settlement. In order to provide Poland with access to the sea, Danzig 
was separated from Germany and made into a Free City, where the 
Poles enjoyed special privileges, while East Prussia was divided from the 
rest of the Reich by the Polish Corridor. There was justice on both sides. 
Much of the land regained by Poland had been first seized by Prussia at 
the time of the Partitions, and was inhabited by Poles. But the Poles, 
especially in Silesia, had in turn taken more than they could legitimately 
claim. German governments, long before Hitler, had continually 
protested against the injustice of Germany's eastern frontiers, and 
German public opinion was as solid in demanding that they should be 
redrawn as Polish opinion was in refusing it. The rise of the Nazis to 
power in Germany had been followed by the steady growth of Nazi 
influence in Danzig, and it appeared only a question of time before the 
city was reunited to the Reich. 

Yet the first country with which Hitler had signed a Pact of Non- 
Aggression had been Poland, and for five years he treated Poland in the 
friendliest fashion, despite the unpopularity of such u policy in Germany. 

* Schacht: Account Rmdereii, pages 
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The obvious reason for Hitler’s attitude was his need to placate the most 
suspicious of Germany’s neighbours and France’s principal ally in 
Eastern Europe, until he was strong enough to risk her hostility with 
equanimity. In this he enjoyed a brilliant success. But there is also some 
evidence to show that, as Goering believed, Hitler was anxious to secure 
Polish support for his anti-Russian policy. With his Austrian outlook on 
European politics Hitler did not share the traditional North German 
dislike of the Poles, or the feeling of a common interest with Russia in 
suppressing an independent Polish State, which had played so large a 
part in shaping Prussian policy in the past. The Polish population of the 
old Hapsburg Monarchy had never roused the same embittered national- 
ism of the Austrian Pan-Germans as the Czechs. To an Austrian like 
Hitler, the Poles, with their traditional hatred of the Russians, appeared 
a natural ally against the common enemy of both the Poles and the old 
Hapsburg Monarchy — Russia. The essential condition, in Hitler’s view, 
was the willingness of the Poles to accept the restoration of Danzig to 
Germany and other changes in their western frontiers, in return for 
which they would eventually find compensation eastwards against 
Russia. 

The question was whether the Polish Government would accept the 
role of Germany’s ally in Hitler’s schemes of eastward expansion. 
This question was the more difficult for the Poles to answer since their 
own distrust of Russia virtually ruled out the logical alternative to 
accepting Hitler’s offer, that of combining with Russia to present a solid 
resistance to Germany’s ambitions, Polish policy aimed at independence 
of both her great neighbours, but Poland’s strength was inadequate to 
maintain such a position. The tragic result was to leave Poland isolated, 
and at the mercy of an agreement between Germany and Russia tc 
partition her territory between them. 

Hitler adopted the policy of such an agreement with Russia, however, 
only after the failure of his first plan, a German-Polish alliance against 
Russia. Our information of these exchanges between Poland anc 
Germany is derived from The Polish White Book,^ and from the Secom 
German White Book.‘^ The matter was first broached shortly afte 
Munich, at a time when the Poles were anxious to secure a Hungariai 
occupation of Ruthenia, and the consequent suppression of ffi 
Ukrainian National movement which was causing trouble among thei 
own Ukrainian population. On 24 October, 1938, Ribbentrop invite( 

^ The Polish White Book: Official Documents concerning Polish-German and Polish 
Soviet Relations, 1933-1939 (London, 1940). 

^The full title is: Documents on the Events preceding the Outbreak of the'Wai 
published by the German Foreign Office (American translation, N.Y., 1940). 
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the Polish Ambassador, Josef Lipski, to lunch at the Grand Hotel in 
Berchtesgaden, and, after listening to his outline of Polish wi:,hcs in 
regard to Riitbenia, suddenly turned the conversation lo the question of 
Polish relations with Germany. The lime had come, Ribbentrop 
declared, for a general settlement of the issues outstanding between the 
two countries. He put forward proposals for Poland's consideration, 
of which the two most important were the return of the Free State of 
Danzig to the Reich, and the construction of a German cxlra-ierritorial 
road and railway across the Polish Corridor to link East Prussia with 
the rest of Germany. 

At this stage Ribbentrop was still quite friendly; he invited Colonel 
Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, to come to Germany to discuss the 
situation, and made a number of additional proposals to Lipski in 
return for Polish acquiescence in Germany's demand,:,. Besides pro- 
viding Poland with a free port at Danzig, together with a Polish extra- 
territorial road and railway, Germany would be prepared to extend the 
German-Polish Pad and to guarantee her existing frontiers with Poland. 
The Polish account contains two further suggestions which the German', 
took care to omit when they published their White Bookd 
As a possible sphere for future co-operation bcuveeri die vso countries the 
German Foreign Minister specified joint action in colonial matters and the 
emigration of Jews from Poland, and a joint policy towards Russia on the 
basis of the Anti-Comintern Pact. . ♦ . He added that, if the Polish Govern- 
ment agreed to the German conception regarding Danzig and the Motor 
Road, the question of Ruthenia could be solved in accordance with Poland's 
attitude to the matter.'-* 

There was nothing new in this suggestion of German-Polish co- 
operation against Russia; it had been made a score of times by Goering 
in the past five years. So far the invitation had been evaded by Beck, 
and Hitler had not been pressing. But the introduction of Danzig put 
the whole matter in a different light. As Beck later told Lipski, at the 
time the negotiations were being conducted for tiie original German- 
Polish Agreement of January, 1934, Marshal Pilsudski had laid down 
the axiom that Danzig was the surest criterion for Germany's intentions 
towards Poland. For the first time the question of Danzig had been 
raised between the two governnients, and Beck could have litile doubt 
that Ribbentrop’s proposals were being made with a sense of immediacy 
which had been lacking from Goering’s expansive gestures. 

The success of Beck's policy of independence had so far rested on the 

^ At the time of its publication, in !939, the Germans had signed their Pact vviih 
Russia, partitioning Poland. 

-Polish H'hite Book, {'ages 47-S (Author’s italics.) 
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fact that neither Germany nor the Soviet Union had wished to bring 
pressure to bear on the Poles; it was now to be subjected to its first real 
test. Hitler had limited his demands in the first place to Danzig and a 
road and railway across the Corridor, but not a single Pole believed that, 
once these had been conceded, Hitler would not demand the cession of 
the provinces of Posen and Polish Silesia. Nor did Beck consider 
Ribl^ntrop’s vague offer of alliance against Russia at all seriously, 
since he saw quite correctly that it would reduce Poland to the subor- 
dinate status of a German satellite. On the other hand, although he did 
his best to renew such links as he had with Moscow — a joint statement 
of Russo-Polish friendship was issued on 26 November and trade talks 
begun — he was equally opposed to becoming too dependent upon 
Russia either. The most he could do w^as to try to persuade the Germans 
not to press their demands, at the same time making it clear to them that 
any attempt to annex Danzig by force would lead to war. 

A further conversation between Ribbentrop and Lipski took place 
on 19 November, and was followed by the visit of Beck to Berchtesgaden 
for talks with Hitler and his Foreign Minister at the beginning of 
January. At the end of January Ribbentrop went to Warsaw. In the 
course of these conversations, which were still conducted in a friendly 
atmosphere, the position of both sides was more clearly defined. Hitler 
declared that a strong Poland was an absolute necessity for Germany. 
“Every Polish division engaged against Russia was a corresponding 
saving of a German division.”^ But “Danzig was German, would always 
remain German, and sooner or later would return to Germany.”^ In 
return for Danzig and the grant of extra-territorial communications 
with East Prussia, Hitler was prepared to offer the fullest safeguards 
for Poland’s economic interests in the city, and a German guarantee of 
Poland’s frontiers. 

However carefully wrapped up, Beck’s reply was a blank refusal. He 
was willing to discuss a German-Polish agreement about Danzig to 
replace the existing League of Nations regime, but not to consider the 
return of Danzig to the Reich. He was prepared to improve German 
communications with East Prussia, but not to agree to an extra- 
territorial road across the Corridor. Ribbentrop’s persistence entirely 
failed to alter Beck’s attitude. The Polish Foreign Minister protested, 
with some reason, that on both issues Polish opinion was too strong to 
allow him to give any other reply, even if he had wished to. 

^ Beck*s Minute of his conversation with Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 5 January, 1939. 
Polish White Book, No. 48. 

^ Schmidt’s Minute of the same conversation, Second German White Book, 
No. 200. 
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It was unlikely that Hitler would allow this situation to continue 
indefinitely. On 24 November, after Ribbentrop's second conversation 
with Lipski, he revised his secret Directive to the Armed Forces to 
provide for a further contingency: a lightning occupation of Danzig hy 
German forces, for which plans were to be submitted by 10 January d 
Although he knew nothing of this, after his conversations at Berchtes- 
gaden Beck told Ribbenlrop that he was in a pessimistic mood. ''Par- 
ticularly in regard to the Danzig question, as it had been raised by the 
Chancellor, he saw no possibility whatever of agreement.*'*^ But, for the 
moment, it suited Hitler not to press his demands on Poland. He had 
first to complete the liquidation of Czechoslovakia. At Berchtesgaden 
he assured Beck that there w'culd be no faits accompUs in Danzig, and 
in his speech of 30 January he made his customary friendly reference to 
Poland and the five-year-old German-Polish Agreement. After that 
there was silence for the next seven weeks. 

Then came the occupation of Bohemia- Moravia, and the German 
assumption of a protectorate over Slovakia. At once the situation 
transformed. Although the Hungarian occupation of Ruthenia removed 
Polish anxieties about the Ukrainian National movement, German 
garrisons in Slovakia on the southern flank of Poland (there were 
already German troops on Poland’s northern and western frontiers) 
were taken in Warsaw as a step explicitly directed against Polish 
security. The deliberate neglect of the Germans to inform them of what 
they were doing increased the Polish Government’s alarm. 

Nor was this the end of the surprises Germany had in store for 
Poland. Immediately after the occupation of Prague. Ribbenlrop pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the Lithuanian Government demanding the 
return of the Memelland, a strip of territory on the northern frontier 
of East Prussia which Germany had lost by the Treaty of Versailles. 
No country was more interested than Poland in any change in the 
status quo along the Baltic coast, yet Ribbentrop again refused to give 
any information in advance to the Polish Ambassador. 

There was no question of Lithuanian resistance to Germany, and a 
week after reviewing his troops in Prague Hitler arrived in Memel by 
sea to acclaim the return of the city to the Reich. ''You have returned,” 
he told the Memellanders, "to a mighty new Germany ... a Germany 
determined to be the mistress of her own destiny and herself to fashion 
that destiny, even if that should not please the world without. For this 
new Germany today over eighty million Germans take their stand.” 

1 N.D. C-137. Polish White Book, No. 49. 

’Speech at Memel, 23 March, 1939: Baynes: vo!. II, pages 1,588-9. 
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For the moment the focus of Western anxieties was Rumania 
Herr Wohlthat was engaged in negotiating a far-reaching ec 
agreement on behalf of the Reich. On 17 March the Rumanian ] 
in London, M. Tilea, saw Lord Halifax and spoke in alarming te 
German ultimatum and the possibility of a German invasioi 
country. Whether M. Tilea’s information was accurate or not, hi 
was swiftly repudiated by the Rumanian Government, wfc 
23 March, proceeded to sign the Agreement with Germany 
further demur. Since the Treaty established a dominant posi 
Germany in the development of Rumania’s very considerable 
turai and mineral resources, it appeared unlikely that Hitler won 
a further move in that direction. The Hungarians, whose eage 
recover Transylvania had been encouraged by the Germans as 
tional way of squeezing the Rumanians, were abruptly reined bi 
an uneasy peace descended on the Balkans. 

For it was on Poland that Hitler’s attention was now fixed, 2 
before the annexation of Memel and the signing of the Trei 
Rumania the Germans had renewed their proposals in a per 
tone. On 21 March Ribbentrop again asked the Polish Ambas 
call on him. The interview seems to have been conducted wi 
acerbity on both sides. Lipski complained of the German a 
Slovakia, which had been undertaken without a word to th 
Ribbentrop replied that, if the matter of Danzig and th 
territorial road and railway to East Prussia could be settled 
many’s satisfaction, the Slovak question could doubtless be d( 
in such a way as to remove Polish anxieties. But a settlemen 
issues between Germany and Poland could no longer be dela; 
Fuehrer had been disagreeably surprised at the failure of the 
make any constructive reply to his proposals, and it was impor 
he should not come to the conclusion that Poland was rejecting 
For that reason it would be advisable for Colonel Beck to 
Berlin as soon as possible, and for the Ambassador to report to 
at once. 

The terms of the German offer remained the same, an< 
records that Ribbentrop “emphasized that obviously an under 
between us would have to include explicit anti-Soviet tendenci< 
Hitler was now determined to press the Poles hard, but he 
thinking in terms of a peaceful settlement which would bind t 
more closely to Germany. This is confirmed by the record < 

^Polish White Book, No. 61, The German account of the meeting, wl 
any mention of Russia, is given in the Second German White Book, No. , 
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which Hitler had with the Commander-in-Chier of the Army, General 
von Brauchitsch, on 25 March. 

The Fuehrer [Brauchitsch notca] decs not w ’fh to solve the Danzie tiaestioii 
by the use of force. He would not like to drive Ft^jand into the arms of Great 
Britain by doing so. . . . 

For the lime being the Fuehrer dr?c^ not .ntenJ to solve the Foolish 
question. It should now be woikcd on, but a Si^luiion in the iuiurc 
would have to be based on execpiionaiiy favourable pidft CrJ conditions. 
In that case Poland will be knocked out so completely that it need not be 
taken into account as a political factor for the next few ilecades, The Fuehrer 
has in mind as such a solution a border-line advanced fromthc eastern tip of 
East Prussia to the eastern tip of Upper Sdcsia. hvacual on and re-settic- 
ment are questions that remain open. The Fuehrer does not want to mto 
the Ukraine, Possibly one could establish a Ukrainian Stale. But these 
questions also remain open 3 

Brauchitsch's notes afford some insight into Hitlehs mind ai this 
time, immediately after Prague and Memcl. was the next 

problem to be dealt with, but at this stage Hiller did not intend — he 
had always intended with the Sudetenland in the case of Czechoslovakia 
— to use Danzig as a pretext for the destruction of tlic Polish State. He 
would have been glad enough to recover Danzig w iihout making enemies 
of the Poles. On the other hand, he was not prepared to wail indefinitely 
for the Poles, and, if he had to use force, then characteristically he w ould 
impose a really drastic settlement upon the Foies, the outline of w hich he 
had ready at the back of his mind. Ev eryihing depended upon the answ^cr 
the Poles gave him in the next few days. 


ri 

On Sunday, 26 March, Lipski, newly returned from Warsaw, handed 
Ribbentrop the Polish reply to the proposals renewed on 21 March. 
The Polish Government was prepared to discuss Danzig as we^! as 
German communications with East Prussia, and was anxious to reach a 
settlement with Germany on both; but the German demands, the return 
of Danzig and the extra-territorial road and railway, were unacceptable 
and were once again rejected, Ribbentrop received Lipski coldly and 
began to threaten. The Poles had been taking mobilization measures. 
“It reminded him of certain risky steps taken by another State (ob- 
viously he was thinking of Czechoslovakia). He added that all aggression 

1 N.D. R-100. 


U.H.- 
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oa our part (against Danzig) would be an aggression against the 
Reich.”i 

The next day Ribbentrop summoned Lipski for a further interview, 
told him the Polish counter-proposals were wholly unsatisfactory, 
began blustering about Polish outrages against the German minority in 
Poland and warned him that the German Press could hardly be re- 
strained much longer from answering Polish attacks. On 28 March 
Beck sent for the German Ambassador in Warsaw and replied to 
Ribbentrop*s statement on Pohsh aggression against Danzig with the 
announcement that the Polish Government would equally regard any 
attempt by the Germans, or by the Danzig Senate, to change the status 
quo in the Free City as an act of aggression against Poland. 

“The German Ambassador: You want to negotiate at the point of 
the bayonet! 

“Colonel Beck: That is your own method.*’’^ 

So far the exchanges between Germany and Poland had followed a 
course which, if not that desired by Hitler, had certainly been foreseen 
by him. The next stage, foreshadowed by Ribbentrop’s threatening tone 
on 26 and 27 March, was to be the application of pressure to the recal- 
citrant Poles. At this stage, however, the situation was complicated by 
the unexpected intervention of the British Government, which, to Hitler’s 
anger, refused to mind its own business and disinterest itself in what was 
happening in Eastern Europe. Alarming reports were reaching London 
of German preparations for immediate action against Danzig and 
Poland. This time British intervention did not take the form it had taken 
in September, 1938, of offering to secme satisfaction for Germany’s 
demands with the object of avoiding war. This time it was an open and 
unambiguous warning which Mr. Chamberlain conveyed, and the 
determination of Great Britain to risk war rather than acquiesce in 
further German acts of aggression was plainly stated. On 31 March the 
British Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons: “In the 
event of any action which clearly threatens Polish independence, and 
which the Polish Government accordingly consider it vital to resist with 
their national forces, H.M. Government would feel themselves bound 
at once to lend the Polish Government all support in their power.” 
The French Government associated themselves with the British in these 
assurances. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden decision to offer an unconditional 
guarantee to Poland, followed within a fortnight by similar guarantees 

1 Lipski’s Report to Beck, Polish White Book, No. 63. 

® Polish White Book, No. 64. 
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to Rumania and Greece, was criticized in Great Britain at the time, and 
has continued to be criticized since, as a maladroit metliod of meeting 
the threat of further German aggression. But this criticism, however just, 
does not alter the fact that, from Hitler’s point of view, he was now con- 
fronted with a new situation, principally as a result of his own decision 
to overrun the remainder of Czechoslovakia only six months after the 
Munich Agreement. The effect of his action had proved to be double- 
edged. For if it strengthened Germany’s military position and allowed 
him to exert increased pressure on the Poles, it also served at last to 
awaken the British Government to the need to call a halt to Hitler’s 
demands if Europe was not to be conquered piecemeal. The initiative 
taken by the British was unlikely to stop at the guaranlees, which were 
explicitly described by Chamberlain as temporary measures to stabilize 
the position until more far-reaching agreements could be entered into. 
In short, Hitler had now to face the possibility he had so far succeeded 
in avoiding, of a European coalition which would put an end to his 
tactics of “one-by-one” and threaten him with a general war, if he 
ventured on any further adventures in foreign policy. The interest of the next 
five months, April to September, 1939, lies i n H itler’s attempts to divide the 
forces ranging themselves against him, and to recover that freedom of 
action which he had enjoyed between March, 1938, and March, 1939. 

Hitler was both surprised and angered by the British Government’s 
declaration. Admiral Canaris, who was with Hitler soon after the new's 
came from London, reported that he flew' into a passion, hammered on 
the table-top and stormed up and down the room, “‘ril cook them a stew' 
that they’ll choke on,” he shouted.^ When he spoke at Wilhelmshaven on 
1 April, the day after Chamberlain’s announcement in the House, he 
insisted excitedly that he was not to be turned from the path he had 
chosen. Germany could not submit to intimidation or encirclement. 

When folk in other countries say that now they arc arming and that they will 
continuously increase their armaments, then to these statesmen 1 have only 
one thing to say: “Me you will never tire," 1 am determined to continue to 
march on this path, I am convinced that we shall advance faster than the 

others If anyone should really wish to pit his strength against ours with 

violence, then the German people is in the position to accept the challenge 
at any time: it is ready, too, and resolved. . . 

In the same mood Hitler issued a new directive to his commanders 
on 3 April which listed as the three contingencies for which they were 

^Canaris’s account is repeated by H. B. Ciisevius: To the Bitter End (London, 
1948), page 362. 

“ Baynes: vol. 11, pages 1,590-1,602. 
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to prepare, the defence of the frontiers. Operation White (war with 
Poland), and the seizure of Danzig. Plans for Operation White, the aim 
of which was set as the smashing of the Polish armed forces, were to be 
ready by 1 September, 1939, the actual date of the German invasion of 
Poland. German policy, the directive stated, continued to be based on 
the avoidance of trouble with Poland. But “should Poland reverse her 
policy towards Germany and adopt a threatening attitude towards the 
Reich, we may be driven to a final settlement, notwithstanding the 
existing Pact with Poland.”^ For the moment, however, Hitler seems to 
have been at a loss how to proceed. This time the British Prime Minister 
showed no disposition to fly to Germany, and the Polish Foreign 
Minister, instead of coming to Berlin as Ribbentrop had demanded, 
visited London, where agreement was announced on the preparation 
of a pact of mutual assistance between Great Britain and Poland. 
Remarking on the signs of hesitation in Berlin, the French Chargd 
d’ Affaires reported to Paris on 11 April: 

For the first time the Third Reich has come up against a categorical no; for 
the first time a country has clearly expressed its determination to oppose 
force by force, and to reply to any unilateral movement with rifles and guns. 
This is the kind of language that is understood in Germany. But they have 
not been used to hearing it for a long time. It has also been difficult for them 
to believe their ears, and they still do not despair of wearing down Polish 
resistance in the long run.^ 

Grdgoire Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, who paid a visit 
to the Chancellery about this time (on 19 April, the eve of Hitler’s 
fiftieth birthday), found him determined but calm on the subject of 
Poland. It was the mention of England which brought him out of his 
chair, pacing up and down the room and shouting out his resentment. 
Why, he demanded, were the British so obstinate that they could not 
see he wanted to arrive at an agreement with them? “Well, if England 
wants war, she can have it. It will not be an easy war, as they like to 
think, nor a war fought in the way the last one was. England will not 
have the whole world on her side; this time, half at least will be on our 
side. And it will be a war of such destructiveness as no one has imagined. 
How can the English imagine what a modern war will be like when they 
are incapable of putting two fully-equipped divisions in the field 
Some of the anger which Hitler felt at this check came out in his 
speech to the Reichstag at the end of the month. On 14 April, following 
the Italian invasion of Albania on the 7th, President Roosevelt had 

^ N.D. C-120. 

® M. de Vaux St. Cyr to M. Bonnet, 11 April, 1939; French Yellow Book, No. 97. 

® Gr^goire Gafencu: Derniers Jours de V Europe (Paris, 1946), page 89. 
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addressed a message to Mussolini and Hitler, asking if they were willing 
to give assurances against aggression to a long list of thirty coufitries. 
It was announced in Berlin that Hitler would reply to the Press aent on 
28 April. 

Hitler began his speech with a lengthy and elaborate defence of !ii> 
foreign policy, up to the present. This is so frequent a feature of his 
speeches on foreign policy as to suggest that this act of self-justification, 
always beginning with the iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles, was 
psychologically necessary, in order to kindle the indignation and con- 
viction with which he could defend the most blatant acts of aggression. 

After describing his action in Cxechoslo\ akia as a service to peace. 
Hitler passed to a consideration of German re! a lions with Great 
Britain and with Poland. For Great Britain he had nothing but feelings 
of friendship and admiration, but friendship could only survive if it was 
placed upon the basis of mutual regard for each otherh; interests and 
achievements. This the British refused to recognize. The British now 
accepted war with Germany as inevitable, and had begun their old game 
of encircling Germany. With this the basis for the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty of 1935 had been destroyed, and he had therefore decided 
to make a formal denunciation of it. 

With Poland, too, Hitler declared, he had been only too anxious to 
reach a settlement. Poles and Germans had to live side by side, whether 
they liked it or not, and he had never ceased to uphold the necessity for 
Poland to have access to the sea. But Germariy also had legitimate 
demands, for access to East Prussia and for the return of the German 
city of Danzig to the Reich. To solve the problem Hitler had made an 
unprecedented offer to Poland, the terms of which he now repealed, 
with the careful omission of the German in\iiaUon to join in a bloc 
directed against Russia. The Poles, however, had not only rejected his 
offer, but had begun to lend themselves— like the Czechs the year before 
— to the international campaign of lies against Germany. In these 
circumstances the Germane-Polish Agreement of 1934 liad no longer any 
validity, and Hitler had therefore decided to denounce this too. He was 
careful to add, however, that the door to a fresh agreement between 
Germany and Poland was still open, and that he would welcome sucli 
an agreement, provided it v\as upon equal terms. 

Throughout this speech Hitler spoke in violent terms oi' the “inter- 
national warmongers” in the Democracies, whose one aim was to 
misrepresent Germain aims and to stir up trouble. He boasted of the 
part German and Italian forces had played in Franco’s victory, and 
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exalted the strength of the Axis, congratulating Mussolini on the occupa- 
tion of Albania and the establishment of order in a territory which 
naturally belonged to Italy’s Lebensraum. 

Hitler had by now worked himself into the state of mind in which 
he was prepared to give President Roosevelt his answer. The second half 
of his speech was marked by a display of sarcasm which produced roars 
of applause from the Reichstag, and from the delighted Goering, who 
presided. It is not difficult to pull holes in Hitler’s argument when it is 
set down in cold print, or to point to the cheapness of his retorts, but to 
see and hear it brought to life on the film is to be struck once again by 
Hitler’s mastery of irony and every other trick of the orator. As he de- 
livered it, and as Germany heard it over the radio, it was a masterpiece 
of political propaganda, directed with equal skill at his German audience 
and at public opinion in the U.S.A. 

The American President had read him a lesson on the wickedness and 
futility of war: who should know better, Hitler retorted, than the 
German people, who had suffered from the oppression of an unjust 
peace treaty for twenty years ? Mr. Roosevelt believed that all problems 
could be solved round the conference table: yet the first nation to express 
distrust of the League of Nations was the U.S.A., which refused to join 
it from the beginning. “The freedom of North America was not achieved 
at the conference table, any more than the conflict between the North 
and South.” Mr. Roosevelt’s view, though it did him credit, found 
no support in the history of his own country, or of the rest of the 
world. 

President Roosevelt pleaded for disarmament: the German people, 
trusting in the promises of another American President, had laid down 
their arms once before, only to be shamelessly treated by their enemies 
in the Peace Conference that followed. Germany was the one nation 
that had disarmed, only to see the other States repudiate their promises: 
the German people had had enough of unilateral disarmament. 

Mr. Roosevelt was much concerned about German intentions in 
Europe. If Germany enquired about American policy in Central and 
South America she would be referred to the Monroe Doctrine and told 
to mind her own business. None the less. Hitler had approached each of 
the States mentioned by the President and had asked them if they felt 
threatened by Germany, and if they had asked the American President to 
request guarantees bn their behalf. The reply in all cases had been 
negative. Not all the States mentioned by the President, however, had 
been able to reply. In Syria and Palestine the views of the inhabitants 
could not be ascertained owing to the occupation by French and British 
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— not German — troops. The German Government was still willing to 
give assurances against aggression to any of the States referred to by 
the President, provided only that they came forward and asked for such 
assurances themselves. 

Mr. Roosevelt! I fully understand that the vaslncss of your nation and the 
immense wealth of your country allow you to feel i for the hisiory 

of the whole world and for the history of all nations. T, sir, am placed in a 
much smaller and more modest sphere. 

I once took over a State, which was faced by complete ruin, thanks to its 
trust in the promises of the rest of the world and to the bad regime of dcino^ 
cratic governments. . . . 

Since then, Mr. Roosevelt, I have only been able to fulhl otie simple task, 
I cannot feel myself responsible for the fate of the world, as this world took 
no interest in the pitiful fate of my own people, if have regarded myself 
called upon by Providence to serve my own people alone. ... I have lived 
day and night for the single task of awakening the powers of my people, in 
view of our desertion by the rest of the world, . . . 

I have conquered chaos in Germany, re-established order, cnorminisly 
increased production. ... I have succeeded in finding useful wor k once more 
for the whole of seven million unemployed. . . . Not only have I united the 
German people politically, but I have also rearmed tlicm. 1 have also endeav- 
oured to destroy sheet by sheet the treaty which in its 448 articles contains 
the vilest oppression which peoples and human beings have ever been ex- 
pected to put up with. 

I have brought back to the Reich provinces stolen from us in 1919, 1 
have led back to their native country millions of Germans who were torn 
away from us and were in misery, I have re-established the historic unity of 
German living-space — and, Mr. Roosevelt, I have endeavoured to attain ail 
this without spilling blood and without bringing to my people, and con- 
sequently to others, the misery of war. 

I, who twenty-one years ago was an unknown worker and soldier of my 
people, have attained this, Mr. Roosevelt, by my own energy. . . . You, Mr. 
Roosevelt, have a much easier task in comparison. You became President 
of the United States in 1933 when I became Chancellor of the Reich. From 
the very outset you stepped to the head of one of the largest and wealthiest 
States in the world. . . . You have at your disposal the most unlimited mineral 
resources in the world. ... In spite of the fact that the population of your 
IBuntry is scarcely one-third greater than the number of inhabitants in 
Greater Germany, you possess more than fifteen times as much living-space. 
Conditions prevailing in your country are on such a large scale that you can 
find time and leisure to give your attention to universal problems. 

Your concerns and suggestions, therefore, cover a much larger area than 
mine, because my world, Mr. Roosevelt, in which Providence has placed me 
and for which I am therefore obliged to work, is unfortunately much 
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smaller — although for me it is more precious than anything else, for it is 
limited to my people, 

I believe, however, that this is the way in which I can be of the most service 
to that for which we are all concerned, the justice, well-being, progress and 
peace of the whole human community.^ 

This speech of 28 April, 1939, is one of the most effective defences 
Hitler ever made of his use of the power he had secured in 1933. Nor 
does it require much imagination to see how powerfully the argument 
of Hitler’s closing passage must have appealed to the German people. 
Yet Hitler’s real skill lay in his evasion of the simple question which 
President Roosevelt had posed; was Nazi Germany entertaining further 
schemes of aggression ? 

To this question Hitler, for obvious reasons, preferred to give no 
clear answer. Instead, he confused the issue by repeating his own highly 
selected and exaggerated account of the history of Germany since 1918, 
by pointing to the inconsistencies and shortcomings of his critics, and 
by playing upon that historical pariah-complex of self-pity and self- 
justification which the German people had developed after the defeat 
of 1918. Even to question his intentions was made to appear as part of 
that denial of equal rights to the German people upon which he had fed 
his own and his audiences’ indignation for so long. 

From the point of view of the immediate situation the speech marked 
the close, rather than the opening, of a period of activity on Hitler’s 
part. Having answered Polish obduracy and the British guarantees by 
the denunciation of the Naval Treaty and the German-Polish Pact, 
Hitler was content to sit back and wait. Even in regard to Poland the 
door had been left open to further negotiations, if the Poles should 
change their minds. 

This attitude was not changed after Beck’s reply to Hitler in his 
speech to the Polish Diet on 5 May. Rejecting Hitler’s account of the 
negotiations between Poland and Germany and reaffirming Poland’s 
determination not to agree to the German demands. Beck spoke of 
“various other hints made by representatives of the Reich Government 
which extended much further than the subjects of discussion. I reserve 
the right to return to this matter if necessary.”^ This covert reference to 
suggestions of a joint German-Pohsh front against Russia, and Beck’s 
declaration that peace could be bought too dearly, if it was at the price 
of national honour, did not, however, stir Hitler to reply. The German 

^ Full text in Documents on International Affairs^ 1939-1946 (London, 1951), vol. I, 
March-September, 1939, pages 214-56. 

^ Polish White Book, No. 77, Report of Beck’s Speech. 
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Press, too, was kept under restraint. Reporting to Paris early ia May, 
the French Ambassador in Berlin wrote: 

As far as the actual substance of the dispute is concerned, the two parties 
remain in their respective positions. Each maintains that it i^ up to the other 
to make a gesture. Actually, on the German side, they anticipate that Poland 
will soon grow tired of her “heroic" attitude, will exhaint hera'if financialiy 
and morally, and that she will be given to understand tVem Londonand Paris 
that nobody is anxious to fight for the sake of Oiinzig. “Danzig is not worth 
a European war" — this seems to be the catch-phrase of German propaganda,* 


III 

Throughout the summer of 1939, from the end of April to August, 
Hitler was little to be seen in public, made no important pronouncements 
and only came infrequently to Berlin. Most of the time he spent at 
Berchtesgaden. His silence was as much the product of uncertainty us of 
calculation. Yet he could have devised no better tactics for the occasion. 
The measures hastily improvised by the Chamberlain Government had 
been due to the sense of urgency created by his action in Czechoslovakia 
and the Memelland. Once the tension was relaxed the feeling of com- 
pulsion disappeared, and there was a good chance that London and 
Paris might be tempted to reduce rather than extend the obligations they 
had assumed. In Paris, in particular, the currents of appeasement and 
defeatism still ran strongly beneath the surface. Nor were the gUwurantees 
which had been given to Poland and to Rumania of value, unless they 
could be supported by the construction of a coherent system of collcc’ 
tive security. The policy of appeasement hitherto followed by the two 
Western Powers made it difficult for them to create such a system in a 
short time. 

The key to their success lay in Moscow. Only with the backing of 
Russia could collective security in Eastern Europe be made into some- 
thing more than a phrase. Not only however, did the Russian Govern- 
ment look upon British and French policy with intense distrust, but the 
Poles, the Rumanians and the peoples of the Baltic States were strongly 
averse to accepting help from a country they regarded with as much 
suspicion as Germany. Given time and a relaxation of pressure, here was 
a situation from which Hitler should not find it hard to extract profit. 
‘‘During the next four months,” wrote Sir Nevile Henderson, “the chief 
impression which I had of Hitler was that of a master chess-player 

* M. CoLilondre to M. Bonnet, 9 May, 1939; Frendi Yelkm Book, No. 125. 
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studying the board and waiting for his opponent to make some false 
move which could be turned to his advantage.”^ 

Throughout the summer the remilitarization of Danzig, the training 
of the local S.S. and S.A. with arms smuggled across the frontier, and a 
series of incidents designed to provoke the Poles, continued with little 
remission. In the middle of June Goebbels appeared in the city and 
made two violent speeches, reaffirming the German claim to its return. 

While pressure was kept up on Poland, German propaganda through 
the radio and the Press hammered home the argument that Danzig was 
not worth a war, and that war was only likely because of the obstinacy 
of the Poles. In their turn the Poles were warned not to trust their new 
friends, the British, who would soon tire of their energetic attitude, and 
sell them down the river, as they had sold the Czechs at Munich. 

The centre of diplomatic activity during the summer was not Berlin, 
but Moscow, where the British and French were attempting to reach an 
agreement with the Russians. From time to time, however, WeizsScker, 
the State Secretary at the Wilhelmstrasse, saw the British and French 
Ambassadors in Berlin in order to sound them out. His arguments 
always followed the same course: the rashness of Britain and France in 
handing over the decision of peace or war to an- irresponsible people 
like the Poles. Britain, he told Henderson on 13 June, had abandoned 
her traditional policy of no continental entanglements. “Instead of this, 
Britain was now committing herself more and more on the Continent, 
and permitting the Poles to gamble with the destiny of Great Britain.”^ 
Meanwhile relations with the other States in the German sphere of 
influence were strengthened, in order to keep Poland isolated. The visit 
of the Hungarian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister to Berlin, at the 
end of April, was followed by the State visit of Prince Paul, the Regent 
of Yugoslavia, at the beginning of June. Hitler laid himself out to please, 
and, in addition to a gala performance at the Opera and a State banquet, 
there was an impressive military review. A month later the Bulgarian 
Prime Minister was feted in the German capital. The Germans showed 
an equal interest in the Baltic. The Pact of Non- Aggression signed with 
Lithuania after the cession of Memelland was matched by similar pacts 
with Latvia and Estonia, the governments of which had already com- 
municated to London their wish to be left out of any attempt to organize 
collective security in Eastern Europe. 

Hitler’s principal concern, however, was the alliance with Italy. The 

^ Henderson: Failure of a Mission^ page 228. 

^ Second German Wliite Book, No. 307. 
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invasion of Albania in April, which Mussolini and Ciano regarded as the 
assertion of Italian independence, only bound them more closely to the 
Axis* Hitler was delighted: the Italian action underlined the common 
interest of the two dictatorships in face of the defenders of the statmqm. 
Great Britain and France. The Germans now began to press for the 
’signature of the military alliance which Mussolini had so far evaded. 
Ciano was uneasy about the state of German-Polish relations. After 
conversations with Goering in April, he noted in his diary that Gocring’s 
remarks about Poland were reminiscent of the tone used at other times 
about Austria and Czechoslovakia. These anxieties were increased by the 
reports of Attolico, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, Ciano, therefore, 
invited Ribbentrop to come to Italy, in the hope of learning what was 
in Hitler’s mind, and set off for their meeting at Milan (on 6 May) w ith 
a memorandum in which the Duce laid great stress on Italy’s need of 
peace for a period of not less than three years. 

Ciano found Ribbentrop reassuring. He did not disguise Hitler’s 
determination to recover Danzig and secure his motor-road to East 
Prussia, but he was sympathetic to Mussolini’s insistence on the need to 
defer war. “Germany, too,” he remarked, “is convinced of the necessity 
for a period of peace, which should not be less than four or five years.”^ 

After dinner Ciano telephoned to Mussolini and reported that the 
conversations were going well. Thereupon the Duce, on the spur of the 
moment, apparently swayed by a gust of anti- British irritation after a 
year’s hesitations and doubts, ordered Ciano to publish the news that an 
Italo-Germah alliance had been agreed upon. Ribbentrop would have 
preferred to wait until he could bring in Japan as well, but when he 
telephoned to Hitler he found the Fuehrer eager to seize the chance 
offered by Mussolini’s sudden change of mind, and dutifully agreed in 
turn. The announcement of the alliance. Hitler was convinced, would 
further weaken the British and French resolution to stand by Poland, 
and he took care to draft the agreement in the most far-rcaching terms. 
The Italians accepted the German draft with very few changes, and on 
21 May Ciano arrived in Berlin for the formal signature of the Pact of 
Steel. 

Hitler looked upon the Pact as a triumph for his diplomacy, and 
great publicity was given to the ceremony at which it was signed. The 
Chancellery was crowded with brilliant uniforms, resplendent with 
decorations. Ciano had invested Ribbentrop with the Collar of the 
Annunziata the evening before, thereby making him the cousin of the 
King of Italy, and seriously offending Goering, who noisily declared 
‘ Ciano’s Minutes, Ciano'& Diplomatic Papers, pages 2S2-7. 
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that he should have received the decoration as the real architect of the 
AUiance. Hitler, in the best of tempers, presided while the two Foreign 
Ministers affixed their signatures. He had every reason to be pleased 
with himself. 

The preamble of the Treaty announced that “the German and Italian 
nations are determined to act side by side and with united forces for the 
securing of their living-space and the maintenance of peace.” 

Article IT: Should the common interest of the contracting parties be en- 
dangered by international events of any kind whatever, they will immediately 
enter into discussions over the measures to be taken for the protection of 
these interests. 

If the security or vital interests of one of the contracting parties be threat- 
ened from outside, the other will give the threatened party full political and 
diplomatic support in order to set aside this threat. 

Article III: If, contrary to the wishes and hopes of the contracting parties, 
it should happen that one of them is involved in hostilities with another 
Power or Powers, the other contracting party will come immediately to its 
side as ally and support it with all its military forces on land, sea and in the 
air. . . . 

Article V: The contracting parties undertake now that in the event of a 
war conducted in common they will conclude an armistice and peace only 
in full agreement with each other.^ 

When due allowance is made for the conventional ambiguity of 
diplomatic language, this may well be considered one of the most plain- 
spoken and openly offensive alliances concluded in modern times. 

The Alliance was followed by an agreement on the vexed question 
of the South Tyrol, which was intended as a gesture on Hitler’s part 
towards his Italian friends. Hitler agreed to the transfer of all persons of 
German nationality from the South Tyrol to the Reich, thereby showing 
complete disregard for the principle of nationality to which he had so 
often appealed, but complete consistency with the views he had ex- 
pressed in Mein Kampf, 

Mussolini’s chief anxiety, however, continued to be the possibility 
of war. On 30 May, the day before General Cavallero left Rome to serve 
on the military commission set up under the new Pact, the Duce gave 
him a secret memorandum for Hitler which repeated many of the points 
Mussolini had laid down in his memorandum for Ciano before the 
Milan meeting. He re-emphasized Italy’s need of a preparatory period 
of peace extending as far as the end of 1942,. and spoke of the advantages 

^Text of the Treaty in Documents on Intenmtional Affairs^ J9S9-J946, vol. I, 
pages 168-70. 
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to be gained by further undermining of the Western Powers’ will to 
resist. Hitler’s reply was a vague suggestion that he should meet the 
Duce for a discussion some time in the near future. Beyond that he made 
no comment, and his silence seems to have been accepted by the Italians 
as assent. 

Had Mussolini known what Hitler told his senior Army, Navy and 
Air Force officers on 23 May, the day after the Pact of Steel had been 
signed, his anxiety would have been vastly increased. The meeting, like 
that of November, 1937, was held in the Fuehrer’s study in the Reich 
Chancellery. The audience this time numbered fourteen, all from the 
Services. Among those present were Goering, Generals von Brauch- 
itsch, Keitel and Haider, and Admiral Raeder; the record of Hitler’s 
remarks was taken by his adjutant, Lieutenant-Colonel Schmundt. 

Hitler began from the same premises as in November, 1937: the 
problem of Lebensrawn, and the need to solve it by expansion eastwards. 
Once again he ruled out a colonial solution as an alternative. This time, 
however, he passed rapidly over the assumptions on which his views 
were based, and came almost at once to the military problem. The 
shift from political to military considerations between November, 1937, 
and May, 1939, is striking. 

War, Hitler told his officers, was inevitable. 

Danzig is not the object of our activities. It is a question of expanding our 
living-space in the east, of securing our food-supplies and of settling the 

Baltic problem There is no question of sparing Poland and we arc left 

with the decision: To attack Poland at the first suitable opportunity. 

We cannot expect a repetition of the Czech affair. There will be war. Our 
task is to isolate Poland. The success of this isolation will be decisive. , . , 
There must be no simultaneous conflict with the Western Powers. 

If it is not certain that a German-Polish conflict will not lead to war in the 
west, the fight must be primarily against England and France, 

Basic principle: Conflict with Poland — beginning with an attack on 
Poland— will only be successful if the Western Powers keep out. If this is 
impossible, then it will be better to attack in the west and incidentally to settle 
Poland at the same time.* 

Hitler then went on to discuss the character of a war w ith the British, 
whom he described as the driving force against Germany, and of whose 
strength he spoke with appreciation. It would, he declared, be a litc- 
and-death struggle and probably of long duration. ' The idea that we 
can get off cheaply is dangerous; there is no such possibility. We must 

^ N.D. L-79, Documents on International Affairs^ 1939 /946, vol. I, pages 271-7. 
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burn our boats. It is no longer a question of right or wrong, but of life 
or death for eighty million human beings.” 

Much that Hitler said about the conduct of a war with Britain is of 
interest in the light of events a year later. He saw the Ruhr as Germany’s 
vital point, and so made the occupation of Holland and Belgium, to 
protect the Ruhr, a first objective. Britain’s weakness was her need of 
sea-borne supplies. The Army’s task, therefore, must be to overrun the 
Low Countries and France in order to provide bases from which the 
Navy and Air Force could blockade Britain and cut off her supplies. 
Analysing the lessons of the First World War, Hitler argued that a 
wheeling movement by the German Army towards the Channel ports 
at the outbreak of war — instead of towards Paris — ^might well have been 
decisive. This was in fact to be his own strategy in 1940. 

Hitler’s object was still, as it had always been, continental expansion 
eastwards. The chief obstacle to his plans he now saw as England, not 
France as in Mein Kampf : indeed, there is barely a mention of France 
throughout Schmundt’s minutes. War between Germany and Great 
Britain, Hitler was convinced, could not be avoided. On the other hand, 
he was not anxious to begin it yet. His immediate object, as it had been 
the year before in the case of Czechoslovakia, was a localized war to 
settle with Poland. This time there could be no question of a repetition 
of Munich: war was certain. The great question was whether Poland 
could be isolated and the war limited. This was his aim, but conceivably 
he might fail In that case Poland would be reduced to a side-issue, and 
the real struggle would be with the Western Powers. There was one 
other case in which it would be necessary to attack Britain and France 
at once: if they succeeded in establishing an alliance with Russia. But 
Hitler does not seem to have taken this possibility very seriously and he 
expressed the belief that Russia might well disinterest herself in the fate 
of Poland altogether. 

There was nothing wild or visionary about this view. Granted Hitler’s 
purpose of pursuing an expansionist policy, it was a sober and shrewd 
calculation of the risks. Its weakness was Hitler’s failure to push his 
predictions far enough into the future, and to reckon with the impor- 
tance of the U.S.A., or the strength of the Soviet Union. But, in the short 

and Russia, while his estimate o£ France’s weakness and his grasp 
h ow to at j^^Srit ain are n oteworthy. 

As it happens, we have a precise account of what German rearmament 
had achieved so far, given in a lecture by General Thomas, Head of the 
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War Economy and Armaments Office, at the Foreign Office the day 
after Hitler’s conference.^ From the Peace Treaty army of 7 infantry 
and 3 cavalry divisions, which Hitler had found on taking office, the 
German Army had been expanded to a peacetime strength of 30 
infantry divisions (including 4 fully motorized and 3 mountain divi- 
sions), 5 newly equipped Panzer divisions, 4 light divisions and 22 
machine-gun battalions. In four years its peacetime strength had been 
increased from 7 to 51 divisions, compared with an expansion from 43 
to 50 divisions in the period from 1898 to 1914, 

Behind these forces there stood a steadily increasing number of 
reserves and the most powerful armaments industry in the world, which 
in time of peace had already equalled, and in part excelled, the pro- 
duction performances of the First World War. Nor had the Army been 
built up at the expense of the other branches of the armed forces. Since 
1933 the German Navy had put into service two battleships of 26,000 
tons ; two armoured cruisers of 10,000 tons ; 1 7 destroyers and 47 U-boats. 

It had launched, and was engaged on completing, two more battleships 
of 35,000 tons (actually much larger, for one of them was the Bismarck ) ; 

4 heavy cruisers of 10,000 tons; an aircraft carrier; 5 destroyers and 
7 U-boats. The German Air Force, which had been entirely built up 
since 1933, now had a strength of 260,000 men, with 21 squadrons 
consisting of 240 echelons. Its anti-aircraft forces, equipped with four 
standard types of A. A. guns, numbered close on three hundred batteries. 

Such was the backing of force which Hitler had provided for his 
diplomacy. If, numerically, the number of divisions Germany could 
put in the field was still smaller than that of the French or Russian 
Armies, in quality, leadership and equipment it was almost certainly 
an instrument without equal— and this time Hitler was determined to 
put it to use. On 14 June, the Commander-in-Chiet of the Third Army 
Group, General Blaskowitz, issued orders from his H.Q. at Dresden to 
have all preparations for the attack on Poland complete by 20 
August.2 On 22 June, the O.K.W. presented a detailed timetable tor the 
attack, for which reserves were to be called up on the pretext ol autumn 
manoeuvres.^ On the 24th, the Army was ordered to prepare plans for 
capturing the bridges over the Lower Vistula intact.^ A month later, on 
27 July, the order was drafted for the occupation of Danzig, only the 
date being left blank for the Fuehrer to write in.-‘ 


1 N.D. EC-28, 24 May, 1939. 

^ N.D. C-120, 


2 N D. 2327-PS. " N.D. C-126. 

- N.D. C-30. 
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IV 

Yet Hitler was in no hurry to move. He was still preoccupied with the 
problem of localizing the war. Three months had passed since his speech 
of 28 April; for three months the resolution of the Poles, and the deter- 
mination of the British and French to stand by their guarantees, had 
been subjected to strains, but had not been weakened. Only in one 
direction could Hitler see an opening, in Moscow. The British had first 
broached the idea of negotiations to the Russians in the middle of April. 
After a difficult beginning, which resulted in a deadlock lasting to the 
end of May, talks between British, French and Russian representatives 
began in Moscow on 15 June, It was no secret, however, that agreement 
was still very far off, and that neither side had lost its suspicions of the 
other. 

Hitler followed the course of these negotiations with interest. Without 
the support of Russia, the one Great Power near enough to give active 
help to Poland, the Anglo-French guarantees must lose much of their 
value. True, France and Britain could still attack Germany from the 
west; but this would not prevent the German Army overrunning Poland, 
and presenting the Western Powers with a fait accompli which would 
make their continuation of the war futile. Could Germany do anything 
to hinder the progress of the Moscow talks? Better still, was there a 
possibility of substituting for an agreement between Russia, Britain and 
France a Russo-German agreement, which would guarantee Russians 
neutrality in the event of a war between Germany and Poland? In that 
case, it could be argued, Britain and France would be forced to recog- 
nize the impossibility of coming to the aid of Poland, and would either 
put pressure on the Poles to accept the German demands or disinterest 
themselves in what happened to Poland. 

These possibilities were already being canvassed in the group around 
Hitler as early as March and April.^ Such evidence as there is suggests 
that Ribbentrop was an early advocate of a deal between Germany and 
Russia, while Hitler was slower to make up his mind and more wary. 
The basis for a deal was obvious. In the lo ng run war between Ger many 
a nd JR Lussia was inevitable, so long as Hitler persisted in looking 
for Germany’s living-space in the east. But, in the short run, there was 
no conflict of interests. The last thing Hitler wanted was to become 

^ The first hint of a possible change in the Soviet attitude was contained in Stalin’s 
speech of 10 March, 1939. 
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involved with Russia while he was still occupied with Poland. Stalin, on 
his side, had few illusions about Hitler’s ultimate objectives, but was 
eager to postpone the clash with Germany as long as possible. In default 
of any alternative, Stalin had put forward various schemes for collective 
security, but he had an inveterate distrust of the Western Powers, 
doubted their determination to resist Hitler if put to the test and sus- 
pected them of trying to embroil the Soviet Union with Germany as a 
way of weakening both regimes. 

In such a frame of mind, Stalin was likely to look on a separate deal 
with Germany as very much to Russia’s advantage. It would enable him 
to buy time at the expense of Poland, and possibly secure important 
territorial and strategic advantages in Eastern Europe as part of his 
price. These could be used to strengthen the Soviet Union against the 
day when Hitler should feel free to put his designs against Russia into 
operation. Even after the German attack on the U.S.S.R. in 1941, 
Stalin was still prepared to justify the Pact of 1939 along these lines.^ 

The obstacles in the way were twofold: the extreme distrust each side 
entertained towards the other, and the public commitments each had 
undertaken against the other. Hitler had made anti-Bolshevism a prin- 
cipal item of his propaganda stock-in-trade for twenty years, both in 
Germany and abroad; he had built up his foreign relations around the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and, quite apart from propaganda, he had always 
looked towards Russia as the direction of Germany’s future expansion. 
Next to Anti-Semitism, with which it was partly identilied, Anti- 
Bolshevism had been the most consistent theme in his career. However 
opportunist his altitude, and however cynical his intentions towards 
Russia once the Pact had served its purpose, Hitler bound to 
hesitate in face of such a repudiation of his own past. 

But how seriously were such arguments to be taken? Onc^Triey had 
recovered their breath most people would be far more impressed by his 
astuteness in getting the Russians to sign than troubled about his in- 
consistency, A rapprochement with Russia would even be welcomed in 
certain quarters. In the German Army, always preoccupied with the 
danger of a war on two fronts, there had always been a school of thought 
which followed General von Seeckt’s view and favoured active col- 
laboration with Russia. In the German Foreign Office, too, a pOiicy of 
friendship with Russia had not lacked advocates after 1918, and had 
found expression in the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922, when the two 
countries had formed a common front against the victor powers. (Von 

^ Cf. Stalin’s broadcast of 3 July, 1941, in J. V. StuUn: the Great Patriotic War 

of the Soviet Union (London, 1948). 
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der Schulenburg, the German Ambassador in Moscow in 193! 
of the last disciples of von Maltzan and Brockdorif-Rai 
architects of the Rapallo policy.) To those who were strugglic 
economic problems of the Four- Year Plan, the ability to d 
Russian resources in raw materials would be a godsend. Fin 
was the argument which weighed most of all with Hitler — ^th 
surest way to isolate Poland, to deter the Western Powers f 
fering, and to keep the war localized. 

These discussions were given added point by the news on 3 
Litvinov, the man most closely identified with the policy oi 
security and co-operation with the Western Powers, had been 
from the office of Soviet Foreign Minister and replaced by 
Litvinov’s dismissal caused much excitement and raised grea 
the circle round the Fuehrer. On Whit-Monday Ribbentr 
meeting at Sonnenburg, at which it was decided that Weizs 
State Secretary, should sound the Soviet Charg6 d’ Affaires in 
casual way. Trade negotiations between the two countries 
about to begin for some time, but had been unaccountabl 
Now the Germans proposed to start them in earnest, and it > 
means that the first difficult contacts were made in May. 

In June, negotiations were continued with the Soviet Coi 
Foreign Trade, Mikoyan, and with Molotov, but the Germa 
tered so suspicious and non-committal an attitude that, o; 
Hitler ordered the German representatives to break off. 
three weeks followed. Then, on 22 July, the Soviet G 
announced that the trade talks would be renewed in Berlin, 
later, on the evening of 26. July, Schnurre, who was in charge ■ 
on the German side, took Astakhov, the Soviet Charge^ an 
the head of the Russian Trade Mission, out to dinner. 

Schnurre’s instructions were to raise once more the po 
political, as well as economic, negotiations. “What could En 
Russia?” he asked his two guests. “At best, participation in £ 
war and the hostility of Germany, but not a single desiral 
Russia. What could we offer, on the other hand ? Neutrality j 
out of a possible European conflict, and, if Moscow wished, 
Russian understanding on mutual interests which would w 
the advantage of both countries.”^ 

Ribbentrop followed up Schnurre’s conversation by inst 

^ Schnurre’s Report, 27 July, 1939. Printed in Nazi-Soviet Relation 
Documents from the Archives of the German Foreign Office (U.S. D< 
Washington, 1948), pages 32-6. 
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German Ambassador to see Molotov and propose political talks along 
the lines Schnurre had indicated. 

In any development of the Polish question p^ibbentrop wrote], either in a 
peac^fid manner or in any other way, we would be prepared to safeguard all 
Soviet interests and to reach an understanding with the Moscow Government. 
If the talks proceed positively, in the Baltic Question, too, the Idea could 
be advanced that we will adjust our stand with regard to the Baltic in 
such a manner as to respect the vital Soviet interests in the Baltic.^^ 

On several occasions during the summer the British and French 
Governments had repeated, in the clearest possible terms, their deter- 
mination to stand by their promises to Poland. But Hitler was now con- 
vinced that, if his approach to Moscow were to prove successful, he had 
hit upon the way of breaking the political deadlock, prising open the 
door barred by the British guarantee to Poland, and enforcing his will 
on the Poles without the risk of a general war. 

In his dispatch of 27 July, the French Charge d’Afifaires in Berlin 
reported that Hitler had apparently not yet reached a decision, and was 
still balancing between Ribbentrop’s view that Germany could secure 
her demands without risk of a general war and Goering's that any 
further move by Germany was bound to lead to a conflict with the 
Western Powers. On 3 August, however, M. de St. Hardouin wrote: 
*‘In the course of the last week a very definite change in the political 
atmosphere has been observed in Berlin. . . . The period of embarrass- 
ment, hesitation, inclination to temporization or even to appeasement, 
which had been observable, has been succeeded by a new phase.”* 

The most obvious sign of this change was the renewal of the Press 
campaign, which had been damped down since June. Tlie scope of the 
campaign was now enlarged to include German claims not merely to 
Danzig, but to the whole of the Corridor, and even Posen and 
Upper Silesia, claims which were supported by a steady stream of 
reports describing Polish oppression of the German minority in these 
provinces. 

At the same time the interference of the Germans in Danzig with the 
Polish customs and frontier guards in the Free Territory, and Polish 
economic reprisals, led to the most serious crisis so far in the dispute over 
the city. When the Danzig authorities notified a number of the Polish 
customs officers that they would be prevented from carrying out their 
duties, the Polish Government, alarmed at the undermining of their 
^ German Foreign Office to the German Ambassador in Moscow, 29 July, 1939: 
Nazi-Soviet Relations ^ page 36. 

M. de St. Hardouin to Tvl. Bonnet, 3 August, 1939; French YvHow Book^ No. ISO. 
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rights, sent an ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of the order under 
a time limit. The reply was a denial that any such order had been issued. 
The affair did not rest there. On 7 August, Forster, the Gauleiter of 
Danzig, was summoned to the Obersalzberg, and on his return told Carl 
Burckhardt, the League High Commissioner, that Hitler had reached 
the extreme limits of his patience. This was followed by a sharp exchange 
of notes between the Polish and German Governments, each warning 
the other of the consequences of further intervention. On the 11th, 
when Burckhardt himself visited Hitler, the Fuehrer threatened that 
“if the slightest thing was attempted by the Poles he would fall upon 
them like lightning with all the powerful arms at his disposal, of which 
the Poles had not the slightest idea. M. Burckhardt said that that would 
lead to a general conflict. Herr Hitler replied that if he had to make war 
he would rather do it today than tomorrow, that he would not conduct 
it like the Germany of Wilhelm II, who had always had scruples about 
the full use of every weapon, and that he would fight without mercy 
up to the extreme limit. 

Hitler was still waiting with growing impatience for news of the 
Russian reception of his proposal before he dealt Poland the blow with 
which he intended to punish her for her insolent refusal of his earlier 
offer. Schulenberg, the German Ambassador, saw Molotov on 3 August 
and reported hopefully that Molotov had abandoned his usual reserve, 
showing considerable interest in the offer to provide for Soviet interests 
in Poland and the Baltic States. British and French Military Missions to 
extend the scope of the talks were on their way to Moscow, where they 
arrived on 11 August. It was clear that a decision by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which had been promised by Molotov at the interview on the 3rd, 
could not be much longer delayed. 

in Rome, meanwhile, Ciano decided that the time had come for him to 
learn what the Germans were planning. For some weeks he had dis- 
counted the reports of Attolico, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, as 
alarmist. But towards the end of July Italian suggestions for an inter- 
national conference, in which Mussolini saw himself repeating his 
Munich success, were rejected by Ribbentrop, and a meeting of the two 
dictators on the Brenner was postponed. Ciano began to feel a little 
uneasy, not least because of the silence and evasiveness of the German 
leaders: these were the usual signs that they meant to spring a surprise 
on their allies. But this time a surprise might mean war. At Ciano’s 

^ Report of M. Carl Burckhardt, High Commissioner of the League at Danzig, 
(Geneva, 19 March, 1940), printed in Documents on International AJfaits, 1939-1946^ 
vol. I, pages 346-7. 
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urgent request Ribbentrop agreed to meet him at Salzburg on II 
August. “Before letting me go,” Ciano recorded in his Diary, “Musso- 
lini recommends that I should frankly inform the Germans that we must 
avoid a conflict with Poland, since it will be impossible to localize it, 
and a general war would be disastrous for everybody. Never has the 
Duce spoken of the need for peace so unreservedly and with so much 
warmth.”^ 

When they met at Salzburg the two Foreign Ministers spent altogether 
ten hours in each other’s company. Ciano pleaded with all the eloquence 
at his command for a peaceful settlement of the dispute with Poland ; 
he found himself up against a brick wail. Ribbentrop proclaimed a 
German-Polish conflict inevitable. 


I must add [Ciano reported] that he gives the impression of an unreasonable, 

obstinate determination to bring about this conflict He starts from two 

assumptions which it is useless to discuss with him, since he answers by 
repeating the same axioms, and avoiding any discussion. These axioms are: 
(1) That the conflict will not become general. . . . (2) That, even should 
France and Britain wish to intervene, they are faced with the physical 
impossibility of injuring Germany or the Axis, and that the conflict would be 
certain to finish with the victory of the totalitarian Powers.*^ 


Ciano’s suggestion of a settlement by conference was brushed aside. 
Ribbentrop refused, however, to tell Ciano what Germany proposed 
to do— “all decisions were still locked in the Fuehrer’s impenetrable 
bosom.” So convinced was he that the Western Powers would not 
intervene that, in the course of one of their meals, he wagered Ciano a 
collection of old armour .against an Italian painting that he would be 
proven right. Four yeari Jater, sittinj in_^^ waiting to 

shot by the Germans^Cia no re flected with^gnie bitterness tfiat Rtbbeiis 

tropTSaH neglected to pay, his^debl# 
c5S51escS)Me atmosphere of his talks with Ribbentrop as icy. 
Hitler whom he was taken to see the following day at the Berghof, was 
more cordial, but equally implacable in his decision. He was already 
lost in military calculations, and received Ciano with lus staff-maps 
spread out on the table before him. The first part of the interview was 
entirely taken up with Hitler’s demonstration of the strength ot Ger- 
many’s military position. “After the conquest of Poland (which could^ 
expected in a short time) Germany would be m a position to assemble 
for a general conflict a hundred divisions on the West Wall. As lor 
Poland, she was too weak to withstand the German attack, and Hitler 

^Ciano^s Diary, 1939-194^ (English translation. London, 1947), page 123. 
s Ciano’s Minutes, Ciano's Di^omatit Papers, pages *97-9. 
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repeated Ribbentrop’s suggestion that Italy should take advantage of the 
occasion to dismember Yugoslavia. 

In reply Ciano set out with a wealth of detail Italy’s weakness and 
lack of preparations for war, complaining that, despite the alhance so 
recently signed, the Germans had never informed their allies of the 
gravity of the situation or of their own intentions. But Hitler, he noted, 
listened with a far-away look. 

Actually [Ciano wrote in his Diary] I feel that, as far as the Germans are 
concerned, an alliance with us means only that the enemy will be obliged 
to keep a certain number of divisions facmg us, thus easing the situation on 
the German war fronts. . . . The fate that might befall us does not interest 
them in the least. They know that the decision will be forced by them rather 
than by us.^ 

Hitler offered a variety of reasons for his decision to attack the Poles, 
none of which Ciano took very seriously. But Hitler was quite precise 
about dates. The whole campaign must be concluded by 15 October, 
when the rains and mud could be expected. The question whether to 
attack or not would have to be settled by the end of August at the latest. 
“The Fuehrer was determined to use the opportunity of the next political 
provocation ... to attack Poland within forty-eight hours and to solve 
the problem in that way.”^ 

Ciano did his best to argue with Hitler but without effect. Convinced 
that the Western Powers would not intervene. Hitler was prepared to 
dispense with Italian aid, and said so. He agreed to consider Ciano’s 
suggestion of the offer of an international conference, but obviously 
only as a matter of form. While they were still talking a telegram arrived 
from Moscow announcing Russian agreement to the dispatch of a 
German delegation to negotiate. This incident bears all the marks of 
having been staged for Ciano’s special benefit: it confirmed the im- 
pression that everything had been decided already, and that Hitler only 
continued to listen to the views of his Italian allies out of politeness. 

The next day, 13 August, when the conversation was renewed, Ciano 
made no further effort to alter Hitler’s mind. Hitler finally disposed of 
the suggestion of a conference and spent the rest of the time repeating 
what he had said the day before, with renewed emphasis on his belief 
that Britain and France would bluster but do nothing more. He added 
that, if they should intervene, this would show that they had already 
decided to move against the Axis, and were not in any case prepared to 

^ Ciano' s Diary, pages 124-5. 

2 Schmidt’s Minutes, N.D. 1871-PS. Another German version in N.D. TC-77. 
Ciano’s account in dam's Diplomatic Papers, pages 299-303. 
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allow the Axis Powers the further period of preparation which Musso- 
lini desired. “The Western Democracies were dominated by the desire to 
rule the world, and would not regard Germany and Italy as their class. 
This psychological element of contempt was perhaps the worst thing 
about the whole business. It could only be settled by a life-and-death 
struggle.”^ 

Ciano confined himself to confirming the date. The campaign, Hitler 
replied, would be over in a fortnight, and a further month would be 
required for the final liquidation of Poland; the svhole affair could 
be settled between the end of August and the middle of October. 
Hitler added the usual assurances that the Mediterranean was Italy's 
sphere in which he would never seek to interfere, and declared himself 
fortunate to have been born '‘at a time in which, apart from himself, 
there was one other statesman who would stand out as great and unique 
in history; that he could be this man’s friend was for him a matter ol 
great personal satisfaction.” 

Ciano was not taken in. “I return to Rome,” he wrote in his Diary, 
“completely disgusted with the Germans, with their leader, and with 
their way of doing things. They have betrayed us and lied to us. Now 
they are dragging us into an adventure whicii we do not want and w hich 
may compromise the regime and the country as a wholc.”-^ 

There is no need to look far for an explanation of the indifference 
Hitler and Ribbentrop showed towards the ally they had welcomed with 
such effusiveness three months before. It was the prospect of an agree- 
ment with Russia which now dazzled the Fuehrer and his Foreign 
Minister. There was always a strong element of personal feeling in all 
Hitler’s policies; he was eager to score off his opponents, to repay in the 
most dramatic form possible the check he had experienced in the spring. 
To sign a treaty with a government he had hitherto treated with un- 
remitting hostility, at the very moment when the British and French 
Missions were still negotiating in the Russian capital— this was the sort 
of revenge which appealed to his vanity. 

Yet the agreement had still to be negotiated, and was far from being 
so certain as Ribbentrop had suggested to Ciano. The Russians were in 
no hurry, and in the latest communication which the Germans had 
received spoke of discussions “to be undertaken only by degrees.” 
Hitler, with his eyes on the deadline he had fixed for the attack on 
Poland, began to press for the negotiations to start at once. On 14 

^German Minute, N.D. TC-77. Ciano’s account in Ckino\s Diphtmtiic Papeis, 
pages 303-4. 

® Ciano' s Diary, page 125. 
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August Ribbentrop telegraphed to the German Ambassador in Mos- 
cow, instructing him to see Molotov — if possible, Stalin — and to suggest 
that he should himself come to Moscow for direct discussions with the 
Russian Government. He was to add, as a further inducement, that in 
the opinion of the Reich Government “there is no question between the 
Baltic and the Black Seas which cannot be settled to the complete 
satisfaction of both countries. Among these are such questions as: 
the Baltic Sea, the Baltic area, Poland, South-Eastern questions, etc.”^ 

Molotov still found reasons for delay. Expressing appreciation of 
Ribbentrop’s offer, he proceeded methodically to enquire what was to 
be discussed. Were the Germa ns, instate, prepared^to^exerci^ 
pressu re on the Japanese and persuade them to adopt a different attitnd ft 
towards Russia? Did the Germans wish to conclude a pact of non- 
aggrSsion ? If so, what were to be its provisions, and so on. Ribbentrop 
at once replied, accepting all Molotov’s suggestions and reiterating the 
need for haste. This time he suggested a date for his proposed visit: any 
time after Friday, 18 August. Molotov, quick to see the advantage to 
be gained from the Germans’ eagerness, fell back on the need to prepare 
for the conference in the most thorough way. If the economic agreement 
could be signed at once, for example, the German Foreign Minister 
might come to Moscow in a week’s time, say, on 26 or 27 August: in 
the meantime Molotov handed the German Ambassador a draft of 
the proposed Pact which his Government could study. The Germans 
immediately signed the economic agreement, but they were not prepared 
to wait another week. On the 20th, Hitler intervened with a direct appeal 
to Stalin, asking him to receive Ribbentrop on the 22nd, or at the latest 
23 August. 

Hitler’s telegram was sent off on the afternoon of Sunday the 20th. 
Throughout the rest of Sunday and all day Monday Hitler waited on 
tenterhooks for Stalin’s reply. Would the Russians still go through with 
the deal? Would they agree to his need of a quick decision? Worst 
of all, would they, at the last moment, reach agreement with the British 
and French? Unable to sleep. Hitler rang up Goering in the middle of 
the night to express his anxiety at the long time Stalin was taking to 
decide. 

At last, on the Monday morning, Schulenburg telegraphed Stalin’s 
reply: 

To the Chancellor of the German Reich, A. Hitler: 

I thank you for your letter. I hope that the German-Soviet Non- Aggression 

^ Ribbentrop to Schulenburg, 14 August, 1939: Nazi-Soviet Relations, pages 50-2. 
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Pact will mark a decided turn for the better in the political relations between 
our two countries. . . . 

The Soviet Government has authorised me to inform you that it agree? 
to Herr von Ribbentrop's arriving in Moscow an 23 August. 

i. Slalji.' 

Hitler had already accepted Molotov’s draft of the Pact, but the 
Russian proposal contained a postscript of far greater importance than 
the text to be published. “The present Pact,” the Russian note ran, 
“shall be valid only if a special protocol is sig’ied simultaneously 
covering the points in which the High Contracting Parties arc interested 
in the held of foreign policy.”- 

To put it in crude terms, the Soviet Government did not propose to 
sign until it learned what its share of the spoils was going to be, and how 
Eastern Europe was to be parcelled into spheres of influence. It was to 
complete this process of horse-trading that Ribhentrop was now to 
fly to Moscow. But to Hitler the one thing that maiiered was the Pact. 
For the Pact, whatever its precise w'ording, would mean the neutrality 
of Russia, the end of the Western Powers’ hopes of building a system of 
collective security in Eastern Europe, and the isolation of Poland. If 
concessions had to be made to Russia ut this stage, they could always be 
retracted later: Hitler had never found it difllcuU to repudiate agree- 
ments which had outlived their usefulness. To gel Stalin’s signature he 
was prepared to promise anything, and without a moment’s hesitation 
he signed the scrap of paper conferring plenipotentiary powers on 
Ribhentrop, adding only the proviso that whatever agreements he entered 
into should come into force as soon as they were signed. • Armed with 
this authority, within a few hours Ribbentrop was on liis way by plane 
to Moscow. 


V 

Ribbentrop left early on the morning of the 22iid. Later that day one 
after another of the senior commanders of the Armed Sen ices drove up 
the mountain road to the Berghof for a conference specially summoned 
by the Fuehrer. They found him in his most exultant mood, the Man of 
Destiny who held the issue of peace or war in his hands. Outside it was a 
hot, peaceful summer day in the mountains; inside the house Hitler 
stood behind a large desk, while the ofllccrs sat in a hall -circle before 
him. No discussion was permitted; they were there to listen. According 

= Ibid., paij!. n6. * Ibid., page 69, 
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^ Nazi Soviet Relations, page 69. 
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to one version. Hitler broke off his address to entertain the generals to a 
meal, and went on with his talk afterwards. No official record was kept, 
but surreptitious notes were taken by more than one officer, and these, 
while not a verbatim account of Hitler’s words, supply a substantial 
version of what he said.^ 

As late as last Spring [Hitler began] my intention was to postpone the 
solution of the Polish question. . . in order to settle first the conflict with the 
west, which is unavoidable in my opinion. ... It became clear to me however 
that Poland would attack us in case of a conflict with the west. 

Hitler then set out the factors which made the present situation un- 
usually favourable for Germany to act against Poland. 

First of all two personal factors: my own personality and that of Mussolini. 
Essentially it depends on me, on my existence, because of my political 
ability. Probably no one will ever again have the confidence of the German 
people as I have. There will probably never again be a man with more 
authority than I have. My life is, therefore, a factor of great value. But I can 
be eliminated at any time by a criminal or an idiot. 

The second personal factor is the Duce. His life is also a decisive factor. 
If something happens to him, Italy’s loyalty to the alliance will no longer 
be certain. . . , 

On the other side, a negative picture. , . , There is no outstanding 
personality in England or France. 

For us it is easy to make decisions. We have nothing to lose; we can only 
gain. Our economic situation is such that we cannot hold out for more than 
a few years. Goering can. confirm this. We have no other choice; we 
must act. Our opponents risk much and can gain only a little. England’s 
stake in a war is unimaginably great. 

Hitler then turned to the political factors which favoured Germany. 
There was tension in the Mediterranean, in the Far East and in the 
Middle East, and this was bound to preoccupy Britain. The British 
Empire had emerged in a weakened state from the last war; France’s 
position had also deteriorated. As for the other States, none of them 
would move. “All these fortunate circumstances will no longer prevail 
in two or three years. No one knows how long I shall live. Therefore 
war is better now.” 

Hitler repeated his view that the chances of British and French inter- 

^The version of Hitler’s remarks used here is: (1) N.D. 798-PS {Documents on 
International Affairs^ 1939-1946, vol. I, pages 443-7), and (2) N.D. 1014-PS (ibid., 
pages 447-8). Both come from the O.K.W, files and were captured at Saalfelden, 
in the Tyrol. Another and more sensational version (N.D. L-3) was not us^ at 
Nuremberg, and has not been used here. Yet another version, written down by 
Admiral Boehm on the night of 22 August, is contained in the Raeder Defence 
Document Book No. 2, Doc. 27. A comparison of it with 1014-PS and 798-PS is 
to be found in N.D. D-876 and 877. 
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vention were slight, and that it was necessary to accept the risk. In any 
case, neither Britain nor France was in a position to fulfii her obligation > 
to Poland, 

The West has only two possibilities in a tight against us; (1) Blockade; it 
will not be effective because of our autarky and because vve have sources of 
aid in the East. (2) Attack in the west from the Maginot Line; 1 consider 
this impossible. 

The enemy had another hope, that Russia would become our enemy 
after the conquest of Poland. The enemy did not count on ray great power of 
determination. Our enemies are little worms: I saw them in Munich. I was 

convinced that Stalin would never accept the English offer Litvinov\s 

dismissal was decisive. . . . The day after tomorrow Ribbcritrop will conclude 
the treaty. Now Poland is in the position in which I wanted her. 

We need not be afraid of a blockade. The East will supply us with grain, 
cattle, coal, lead and zinc. It is a big aim which demands great efforts. I am 
only afraid that at the last minute some Schweinhund will produce a plan of 
mediation. The political aim goes farther. A beginning has been made with 
the destruction of England’s hegemony. The way is open for the soldier, 
now that I have made the political preparations. 

In the second part of his talk Hitler returned to the need for iron 
resolution. 

A long period of peace would not do us any good. ... It is not machines 
that fight each other, but men. . . . Mental factors arc decisive. ... In 1918 
the nation fell because the mental prerequisites W’ere not sufiicicnt. 

The destruction of Poland stands in the foreground. ... I shall give a good 
propaganda reason for starting the war, whether plauaibie or not. The victor 
will not be asked, later on, whether he told the truth or not. In starting and 
making war it is not right, but victory', that matters. 

Have no pity. Brutal attitude. Eighty million people must get what is their 
right. Their existence must be secured. Might is right. Greatest severity,^ 

With this exhortation Hitler dismissed his generals. The creation of 
Greater Germany had been an achievement politically, he told them, 
but militarily it was questionable, since it had been achieved by bluff. 
It was now necessary to test the Army, although he had little doubt that 
it would come up to requirements. As for the opening of the war, the 
probable time would be at dawn on Saturday, 26 August. 

Hitler stayed on at the Berghof, waiting for news from Moscow, for 
the rest of the 22nd and for the whole of Wednesday, the 23rd. It was 
here that Henderson, the British Ambassador, found him on Wednesday 
afternoon after flying from Berlin. On the previous day the British 

' 10 EVPS. 
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Cabinet had met to discuss the announcement that Germany and Russia 
were about to conclude a Pact of Non- Aggression. Contrary to Hitler’s 
expectation, they proceeded to issue a communique which announced: 
“The Cabinet had no hesitation in deciding such an event would in no 
way affect their obligation to Poland, which they have repeatedly stated 
and which they are determined to fulfil.” To leave no doubt that they 
meant what they said, the British Government began to call up reservists 
and ordered their Ambassador in Berlin to deliver to Hitler personally 
a letter from the Prime Minister. 

It was a letter couched in the most unambiguous terms: 

It has been alleged [Mr. Chamberlain wrote] that if H.M. Government had 
made their position more clear in 1914 the great catastrophe would have 
been avoided. Whether or not there is any force in this allegation, H.M. 
Government are resolved that on this occasion there shall be no such 
tragic misunderstanding. 

If the case should arise, they are resolved, and prepared, to employ with- 
out delay all the forces at their command, and it is impossible to foresee 
the end of hostilities once engaged.^ 

Having made the British position clear, Mr. Chamberlain went on to 
express the view that there was no issue between Germany and Poland 
which could not be settled by negotiation, and to offer suggestions of 
ways in which such negotiations might be begun. 

The effect of tliis letter, the gist of which had been communicated in 
advance, was to rouse Hitler to a fury. No sooner had he received 
Henderson than he launched into a violent tirade against the British, 
upon whom he laid the main blame for the crisis: it was the British 
guarantee to Poland, he declared, which had prevented the whole 
affair being settled long ago. He gave the wildest account of Polish 
excesses against the German minority in Poland, refused even to con- 
sider the suggestion of negotiations, and bitterly reproached the British 
for the way in which they had rejected his offers of friendship. 

To all appearance Hitler was a man whom anger had driven beyond 
the reach of rational argument, yet Weizsacker, who was present, 
records : “Hardly had the door shut behind the Ambassador than Hitler 
slapped himself on the thigh, laughed and said: ‘Chamberlain won’t 
survive that conversation; his Cabinet will fall this evening’.”^ 

At a second interview, later in the afternoon, Henderson found the 
Chancellor in a calmer frame of mind, but as unprepared as before to 

^The British Blue Book (Cmd. 6106): Documents concerning Germanr-Polish 
Relations and the Outbreak of Hostilities between Great Britain and Germany (London, 
1939), No. 56. 

2 Weizsacker: page 203. 
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make a single concession. “I spoke of the tragedy of vvar/’ Henderson 
reported, “and of his immense responsibility, but his answer was that it 
would be all England’s fault. ... He w^as, he said, fhty years old: he 
preferred war now to when he w^ould be fifty- five or Hitler took 

note of the British intention to fulfil their guarantee to Poland, but this, 
he added, could make no difference to his determination; “Germany, if 
attacked by England, will be found prepared and determ hied."" 

None the less, if Weizsacker’s account is to be trusted. Hitler was 
more impressed by the British stand than he cared to admit. The next 
morning, Thursday the 24th, he confessed to Wcizsackcr that he had 
considerable doubts about the Italians. The mood of confidence in w hich 
he had addressed the generals had been shattered, and Hiller was clearly 
worried about the prospects of a general war. Everything now* depended 
upon the eftcct of the announcement that the Pact between Germany and 
Russia had actually been concluded. Meanwhile, Saturday, 26 August, 
at four-forty in the morning, was confirmed as the dale of ilie invasion. 

The news from Moscow was good. After leaving Berlin on the 22nd 
and spending the night at Koenigsberg, Ribbentrop reached the Russian 
capital at noon on the 23rd. He drove almost immediately to the 
Kremlin for his first talk with Stalin and Molotov, and when he got 
back to the German Embassy for a hurried dinner he was in the best of 
humours: everything was going well, agreement would be reached 
before the evening was out, 

In his second conversation Ribbentrop engaged on a tour d' horizon 
with Stalin and Molotov. Their conversation ranged over Japan, Italy, 
Turkey, England, France and the Anti-Comintern Pact. A little em- 
barrassed, perhaps, at the reference to the Pact which was his own 
diplomatic masterpiece, Ribbentrop “observed that the Anti-Comintern 
Pact was basically directed not against the Soviet Union, but against 
the Western Democracies. He knew that the Soviet Government fully 
recognized this fact. Herr Stalin interposed that the Anti-Comintern 
Pact had in fact frightened principally the City of London and the small 
British merchants.” 

The evening appears to have been passed in the most cordial atmos- 
phere. When toasts were drunk, “Herr Stalin spontaneously proposed a 
toast to the Fuehrer: T know how much the German nation loves its 
Fuehrer ; I should therefore like to drink his health.’ By then the serious 

^ Sir N. Henderson to Lord Halifax, 24 August, 1939, British Biue Book, No. 58. 

= Ibid., No. 60. 

^ German Minute of the discussions; Nazi-Souet Hetatkm, pages 72-6, 
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business had been transacted, and copies of the Agreement were being 
prepared for signature. 

The first document was a straightforward pact of non-aggression. 
In the event of either party becoming involved in war, each agreed to 
give no help to the other’s enemies; nor was either to participate in any 
grouping of Powers aimed directly or indirectly at the other. Constant 
consultation and the settlement of differences by arbitration were 
provided for, the treaty being concluded in the first place for ten years, 
with a possibility of extension. 

To this public treaty was appended a protocol of the utmost secrecy, 
which only became known after the war. By this Germany and Russia 
agreed to divide the whole of Eastern Europe into spheres of influence, 
the limits of which were outlined in three clauses. In the first, Finland, 
Estonia and Latvia were recognized to lie in the Soviet sphere, Lithuania 
and Vilna in the German. In the second, a partition of Poland was fore- 
shadowed along the line of the Rivers Narew, Vistula and San. “The 
question of whether the interests of both parties make desirable the 
maintenance of an independent Polish State, and how such a State 
should be bounded, can only be definitely determined in the course of 
further political developments.” In the third article Russia stated her 
interest in the Rumanian province of Bessarabia. Ribbentrop, with an 
eye to German economic interests in that part of the world, was content 
to declare Germany’s “complete political disinterestedness in these 
areas. 

In the early hours of the 24th both documents were signed, and by 
one o’clock in the afternoon Ribbentrop was on his way back to Berlin. 
He had been in Moscow just twenty-four hours. Delighted with the 
reception he had been given and triumphant at the result of his visit, 
he returned to Berlin filled with enthusiasm for Germany’s new friends. 
Stalin was less easily carried away. As the German delegation left the 
Kremlin he took Ribbentrop by the arm and repeated; “The Soviet 
Government takes the new Pact very seriously. I can guarantee on my 
word of honour that the Soviet Union will not betray its partner.” 
The doubts were barely concealed. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of Ribbentrop’s discussions in 
Moscow was the careful way in which both sides avoided mention of 
the State, on the partition of which they had virtually signed agreement. 
Yet if ever the death warrant of a nation was signed in cold blood it 
was at Moscow, and Ribbentrop returned to Berlin in the firm belief 
that he brought with him an agreement which gave Hitler a free hand to 
^ Text of Treaty and of the additional Protocol, Nazi-Soviet Relations, pages 76-8. 
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deal the Poles a blow from which they would not recover for fifty years. 
To get this Ribbentrop had been prepared to risk straining Germany’s 
relations with the Italians and the Japanese,* to make nonsense of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact of which he had himself been the arcliitcct, and to 
grant sweeping concession^ to the Russians in Eastern Europe. Imme- 
diately, these appeared a small price to pay for one of the most dramatic 
diplomatic coups in history, which at a blow wrote o(T the Franco- 
Soviet Alliance of 1935, the long-drawn-out negotiations of the British 
and French in Moscow, and— as Ribbentrop was quite convinced—the 
British and French guarantees of support to Poland. 

Hitler had already returned to Berlin on the 24th, and was there 
waiting to greet his Foreign Minister as “a second Bismarck"— a remark 
that indicates clearly enough the unique piace in German history whicli 
he now claimed for himself. 

That evening he spent with Goering and Weizsacker, listening 
to Ribbentrop’s account of his reception in Moscow'. The “second 
Bismarck” was still under the impression of his visit to the Kremlin, 
where, he told Hitler, he “felt more or less as if he were among old 
Party comrades,” Hitler, while impressed by the advantages of 
securing Russia’s neutrality, was still preoccupied with the question of 
Western intervention. He was profoundly disappointed by the news from 
London. Instead of the fall of the Chamberlain Government, which he 
had confidently anticipated, there came reports of Chamberlain’s and 
Halifax’s speeches in Parliament, reaffirming Britain’s determination 
to stand by her obligations. Despite Ribbentrop’s success in Moscow, 
and his claim that this would put an end to any thought of Britain and 
France intervening. Hitler found himself faced with the same stubborn 
problem that had confronted him all the summer — the refusal of the 
British and French to leave him a free hand in Eastern Europe. He had 
first looked to the passage of time and skilful propaganda to solve this 
problem for him, believing that in time the British and French would lose 
interest in Poland, particularly if the issue were presented to them as 
simply that of Danzig and its return to the Reich. When these hopes 
proved to be unfounded, he had looked to the conclusion of the Pact 
with Russia to produce a reversal of policy, not only in Moscow, but in 
London and Paris as well. Now this too appeared to have failed. 

At this stage Hitler never seriously considered a negotiated settlement 
with Poland. On that issue his mind was made up: either the Poles 

^ The news of the Pact led to the fall of the Japanese Government and to strong 
Japanese protests in Berlin. ^ 
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capitulated unconditionally under threat of force, or he would attack. 
Hitler wanted war— but only a localized war. To secure that he now 
prepared to make one last bid to separate the British and French from 
the Poles. This was his aim throughout the few remaining days of peace: 
the attempt not to find an alternative to war, but to limit its risks and to 
confine it to Poland, The possibility of renewing negotiations with the 
Poles arose only as part of the tactics of confusing the Western Powers 
and driving a wedge between them and the Poles. To begin with Hitler 
did not consider it necessary to make even so much as a gesture, or indeed 
to modify the time-table already fixed for the invasion at dawn on the 
26th. 

This last approaph to London and Paris was made by two separate 
means. The first — the initiative for which came from Goering, not 
Hitler — was the dispatch of an unoflBcial envoy to sound out the British 
by the back door. On the morning of the 25th Hr. Birger Dahlerus, a 
Swedish friend of Goering’s, who had brought about a meeting between 
Goering and a group of English business men earlier in the month, left 
by plane for London and saw Lord Halifax later that afternoon. 
Unaware of Hitler’s determination to enforce his will on the Poles— 
— even, in the last resort, at the risk of a general war — Herr Dahlerus 
believed his mission to be that of finding some means to avert war and 
acted in all good faith. What he took to London, however, was no new 
offer for a solution of the crisis over Poland, but simply an assurance of 
Hitler’s willingness to come to an agreement with England. 

At the same time Hitler proposed to make a more direct approach 
through the British and French Ambassadors. His first task on the 
morning of the 25th was to dispatch a long and somewhat embarrassed 
letter to Mussolini, with a tardy explanation of the negotiations in 
Moscow and assurances that the Pact with Russia could only strengthen 
the Axis. The end of the letter suggested that war was imminent: “No 
one can say what the next hour may bring. ... I can assure you, Duce, 
that in a similar situation I would have complete understanding for Italy, 
and that in any such case you can be sure of my attitude.”^ The letter 
sent off. Hitler summoned the British Ambassador to the Reich Chan- 
cellery for half past one. 

In a wholly different mood from that in which he had greeted Hender- 
son at Berchtesgaden forty-eight hours before. Hitler began by recalling 
Henderson’s hope, expressed at the end of their last conversation, that 
an understanding between Britain and Germany might still be possible. 

^ Nazi-Soviet Relations^ pages 80-1. 
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He had also (he said) been impressed by the speeches of the British 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Parliament the duy before. 
“After turning things over in his mind once more he desired :o make a 
move as regards England which should be as decisive as the step ijken 
in regard to Russia, the result of which had been the recent Paci.“ 
Chamberlain’s speech could not affect German policy towvirds Poland 
one iota. But Hitler spoke with regret of the general war to which it 
seemed the British attitude must now lead. 

After naming certain conditions— the eventual fulfdrnent of Ger- 
many’s colonial demands, the preservation of his special obligations to 
Italy, and his refusal ever to enter into a conflict wiiii Russia -Hitler 
then made his offer: a German guarantee of the existence of the British 
Empire, with the assurance of German assistance, irrespective of where 
such assistance might be required. With this he coupled his willingness to 
accept a reasonable limitation of armaments, and to regard Germany’s 
western frontiers as hnal.’^ 

Hitler added a few more characteristic touches — “that he was by 
nature an artist not a politician, and that once the Polish question was 
settled he would end Iris life as an artist and not as a warmonger; that 
he did not want to turn Germany into nothing but a military barracks; 
that once the Polish question was settled he himself would settle dovvn,”^ 
and so on. But these did not alter the essentials of his offer, which, 
reduced to simple terms, was a bribe in return for looking the other way 
while he strangled Poland. In Hitler's own mind it was, no doubt, an 
exact parallel to the bribe which he had persuaded Stalin to accept two 
days before. The one condition was a free hand over Poland. When 
Henderson tried to bring Poland back into the picture, insisting that 
“the British Government could not consider his offer unless it meant 
at the same time a peaceful settlement with Poland, Herr Hiller said: 
Tf you think it useless, then do not send my offer at all.’ “ Finally, 
Henderson agreed to transmit the offer to London, Hiller urging him to 
spare no time and offering to put a German plane at his dispostiKso ihat he 
could fly to London and add personal representations to Hiller’s message. 

No sooner had Henderson left than Hitler sent for General Keitel, and 
at three o’clock confirmed the order for the German Army to march 
into Poland the following morning at dawn. There could be no clearer 
proof that Hitler intended the offer he had sent by Henderson solely as 
a means of averting British intervention. 

^ German Minute, Second German White Book, No. 457. Cf. Hritihii Blue Book, 
No. 68. 

^ Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax, British Blue Book, No. 69. 
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Hitler, however, had still two more visitors to receive that afternoon. 
The first was Attolico, the Italian Ambassador, from whom he was 
expecting a reply to the letter he had sent Mussolini earlier in the day. 
When he learned that no reply had yet reached Berlin he showed keen 
disappointment, and sent Ribbentrop to telephone Ciano. 

At half past five the French Ambassador, Coulondre, arrived. In the 
case of France, Hitler had no such offer to make as with Britain, but 
once again he insisted upon his belief that there was no issue between 
France and Germany which could justify shedding the blood of “two 
equally courageous peoples.” “I say again, it is painful to me to think 
we might come to that. . . . But the decision does not rest with me. 
Please tell this to M. Daladier.”^ 

At this point the exact sequence of events is not clear. Either just 
before, or just after, the interview with Coulondre a message was 
brought in to Hitler announcing the signature in London of the Pact of 
Mutual Assistance between Britain and Poland. Schmidt says it was 
before Coulondre arrived, and this would explain Hitler’s anxiety, 
which Coulondre as well as Schmidt noticed, to cut the interview short. 
Whenever it arrived it was a piece of news which was bound to make a 
sharp impression on Hitler. The final signature of the Agreement had 
been held up for months by one delay or another: the fact that it should 
be signed on this very day, after Hitler had made his final offer to Great 
Britain, and on the eve of war, was the clearest possible answer the 
British Government could give to his attempts to detach them from the 
Polish side. 

The news from London was followed by a second piece of news of 
still greater importance, this time from Rome. Hitler’s message of the 
morning of the 25th, with its hint of imminent action against Poland, 
had found Mussolini still in a state of painful hesitation. On his return 
from Berchtesgaden, twelve days before, Ciano had urged on the Duce 
the need to recover his independence of Germany, while there was still 
time. “The Duce’s reactions,” he noted in his Diary, “are varied. At 
first he agrees with me. Then he says that honour compels him to march 
with Germany. Finally, he states that he wants his share of the booty in 
Croatia and Dalmatia.”- 

On the 18th Ciano records: “A conversation with the Duce: his usual 
shifting feelings. He still thinks it possible that the democracies will not 
march, and that Germany might do good business cheaply, from which 
business he does not want to be excluded. Then, too, he fears Hitler’s 

^ M. Coulondre to M. Bonnet, 25 Au^st, 1939, French Yellow Book, No. 242. 

2 Ciano^s Diary, page 125. 
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rage. He believes that a denunciation of the Pact of Steel might induce 
Hitler to abandon the Polish question in order to square accounis with 
Italy. This makes him nervous and disturbed.”* 

The Pact with Russia greatly impressed both Mussolini and Ciano, 
and the Duce swung back to his most belligerent mood. Yet even 
Mussolini could not ignore the poor state of the Italian Army and the 
lack of preparations for a major war. Final!), he was persuaded, if not 
to break with Hitler, at least to decline to go to war at this stage. This 
was the message which Attolico now brought to the Reich Chancellery 
shortly after Coulondre had left. 

After expressing his satisfaction at the agreement with Russia, 
Mussolini wrote: 

As for the practical position of Italy, in case of a military collision, my point 
of view is as follows: If Germany attacks Poland, and the conflict remains 
localized, Italy will afford Germany every form of political and economic 
assistance which is requested, if Germany attacks, and Poland’s alhes open u 
counter-attack against Germany, I wish to warn you now that it would be 
better if I did not take the initiative in military operations in view of the 
present situation of Italian war preparations. . . . Our intervention can, how- 
ever, take place at once if Germany delivers to us immediately the nnlitar) 
supplies and the raw materials to resist the attack which the French and 
English would direct against us. 

By way of defending his decision, Mussolini added ; At our meetings 
the war was envisaged for after 1942 and at such time 1 would have been 
ready on land, on sea and in the air according to our agreed plans.”^ 
But for the moment, Italy would not march. 

After the way he had treated the Italians and his refusal to take them 
into his confidence Hitler had little reason to be surprised at Mussolini’s 
reply, but, coming immediately after the news from London, its effect 
was to plunge him once more into uncertainty. As Schmidt showed 
Attolico out of the Chancellery he passed Keitel hurrying in to see 
Hitler, and when he met him on his way back he heard the general 
excitedly instructing his adjutant with the words: ’’The order to advance 
must be delayed again.”^ Less than twelve hours before zero-hour the 
invasion was halted. The entry in the German Admiralty Register is 
foUowed by the reason: “Mutual Assistance Pact between Great Britain 
and Poland, and information from the Duce that he would be true to 
his word, but has to ask for large supplies of raw materials.” 


Iwtkr'e^MmsomiSlere e (Milan 1^6) No 2'. uanslation 

Documents on International Affairs, 1939^1946, vol. 1, pagvs 188- . . 
s Schmidt; page 453. 
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VI 

Up to the evening of 25 August it is possible to follow Hitler’s in- 
tentions with some degree of assurance. But in the six days that follow 
before the invasion of Poland on 1 September the German side of the 
picture becomes exasperatingly obscure. Even those like Weizsacker, 
Ribbentrop’s State Secretary, or Paul Schmidt, Hitler’s interpreter, 
who were present at many of the discussions and interviews, confess 
that they were no longer able to follow what was going on. 

Hitler’s sudden hesitation on receiving the news from London and 
Rome did not last long. By 28 August, possibly earlier, he had restored 
the decision to invade Poland, with 4.45 a.m. on Friday, 1^ September, 
as zero-hour^ He used the interval for fresh efforts to secure the 
neutrality of the Western Powers. To give himself more time for this was 
almost certainly one of the reasons which led him to postpone the 
attack. At Nuremberg, Goering recalled: “When the Fuehrer called me 
on the telephone and told me that he had stopped the planned invasion 
of Poland, I asked him whether this was just temporary or for good. 
He said: 'No, I will have to see whether we can eliminate British 
intervention.’ 

The question then arose how long Hitler was prepared to wait and 
how far he was prepared to go in making concessions — at least on paper 
— ^in order to accomplish this. The answer to this question appears to 
have been a matter of fierce dispute between the Nazi leaders, on which 
no clear decision was taken right up to the end of the negotiations. Here 
is the first source of uncertainty in interpreting the documents, since at 
no time is it possible to be certain how seriously Hitler took his own 
offers. 

Goering had another purpose in mind — and this is a second cause of 
confusion. Unlike Hitler, Goering was not at all eager for war, even for 
a local war. He preferred a dictated settlement in which Britain and 
France should take the responsibility of forcing the Poles to accept 
demands imposed by Germany under the threat of force. Hitler’s 
inclination was still towards the actual use of force, as it had been in 
September, 1938; he was eager to put his new Army to the test. At 
times during this last week, he was prepared to listen to Goering’s 
argument, and seems not to have excluded the alternative of British and 
French intervention to secure his demands for him, without a war. But, 
^ Goering’s Interrogation, 29 August, 1945; N,D. TC-90. 
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again, his purpose was fitful and it is impossible to tell whether the otTcr 
to negotiate with the Poles, even on the btisis of liieir accepting his 
terms, was ever meant as more than a manoeuvre to detach the British 
from the Poles, or as an alibi with which to satisfy his curious passion 
for self-justification. 

A third factor complicating the history of this last stage of the crisis 
was the rivalry between Goering and Ribbentrop. As in September, 
1938, the Foreign Minister was avid for war, even at the risk of nominal 
British and French intervention on Poland's side— he was convinced it 
would never be more than nominal. His influence was steadily directed 
to preventing the resumption of negotiations with the Poles, or even a 
dictated settlement such as Goering hoped to get. He regarded Gocring’s 
approach to London through Dahierus as an encroaclimeni on his own 
prerogatives and did his best to see that it should fail. 

Hitler’s own attitude defies analysis. He was engaged in probing the 
strength of the opposition he had encountered, searching lor a weak 
point, trying to gauge how far he could go, exploring every possibility 
that turned up, but refusing to commit himself. This opportunist and 
instinctive way of conducting affairs of State was bound to produce 
number of false starts and loose ends. At every crisis in his career- -re. 
1932, in June, 1934, in September, 1938, as much as now— he had found 
it difficult to make up his mind, hesitating, listening firsi, to one, then to 
another, argument, waiting for some sudden impulse to curry him for- 
ward. In the hectic, overwrought atmosphere of the Reich Chancellery 
in the last days of August half the decisions made were bound to be 
incoherent and contradictory. Hitler’s conversations with Henderson 
and Dahierus show him constantly talking in the wildest fashion. The 
German Press stories of atrocities committed on the Germans in Poland 
—particularly, it was noted, reports of castration— roused Hitler to a 
pitch of barely controlled excitement. Shouting and waving his arms, 
he poured out a stream of words in which recriminolion, seif-justid.ci- 
tion, deliberate misrepresentation and grotesque exaggeration were all 
jumbled together. It may well be a mistake, in such circuftislancc‘’:, to 
try to make too much sense of all that was said and done in these da>s. 

The negotiations conducted between the postponement ot the attack 
on 25 August and the invasion of Poland on the morning of I September 
fall into three groups: those with Rome, those with Paris, and those 
with London. Of these, the last, which involved a double approach, 
officially through the British Embassy and unofficially through Herr 
Dahierus, are by far the most important. It is noteworthy that no serious 
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attempt was made by the Germans to renew the talks with the Poles 
which had remained in abeyance since the spring. 

First, the exchanges with Rome and Paris, which can be summarized 
very briefly. 

Hitler’s immediate reply to Mussolini had been to ask him what he 
needed to complete his preparations, in order to see whether Germany 
could supply the deficiencies. The Italian answer was such as to rule out 
any hope of this. After helping to draw up the list of Italy’s needs, Ciano 
wrote: “It’s enough to kill a bull — if a bull could read it.”^ Hitler there- 
upon contented himself with three requests to Mussolini : support for 
Germany in the Italian Press and radio; the immobilization of as large 
English and French forces as possible; and, as a great favour, Italian 
manpower for industrial and agricultural work. 

The tone of Hitler’s letter was resigned, but did not conceal his dis- 
appointment. “Duce,” he wrote, ‘T respect the motives and influences 
determining your resolution. Perhaps it will nevertheless be for the best. 
Of course, this will be true only if the world does not receive any inkling 
of the intended attitude of Italy, at least not till the actual fighting 
starts.”^ 

The Duce, Ciano reports, was beside himself at the poor figure he was 
obliged to cut. In the hope of saving face he revived his suggestion of a 
conference, and a settlement by negotiation. At the last moment, on the 
evening of 31 August, Mussolini himself offered to mediate. Hitler 
thanked Mussolini for his trouble but declined to be drawn. To AttoHco 
he said that he was “not in the mood to be slapped in the face time and 
again by Poland, and does not want to bring the Duce into an uncom- 
fortable position through acceptance of his mediation. ... To the ques- 
tion of Attolico whether herewith everything is at an end, the Fuehrer 
answered yes,”^ There was no open breach between the Axis partners, 
but Hitler refused to alter his plans in order to save Mussolini’s reputa- 
tion. The Pact of Steel had failed to provide the support he had ex- 
pected, he was not going to let it act as a brake. 

Apart from a letter to Daladier, in which he repeated with con- 
siderable skill the argument that Danzig and Poland did not represent a 
sufficient issue to justify war between France and Germany, Hitler paid 
little attention to France in the final stages of the crisis. Coulondre, 
indeed, did not see the Chancellor again after the 26th, until he presented 

^ The Italian demands included 6 million tons of coal, 2 million tons of steel, 
7 million tons of oil, 1 million tons of timber, and 150 A. A. batteries. 

2 Hitler to Mussolini, 27 August, 1939: Hitler e Mussolini, No. 7. 

® German Minute of Hitler’s talk with Attolico at 7 p.m., 31 August, 1939: N.D. 
1889-PS. 
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the French ultimatum on the evening of 1 September. Hitler judged, 
correctly, that it was on London that everything depended, and the 
French Government, with M. Bonnet still at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, were glad enough, as at the time of Munich, to leave the chief 
responsibility to the British, a tacit confession of the success Hitler had 
achieved in weakening French unity. 

Despite his remark to Goering that he must try to eliminate British 
intervention, Hitler took no fresh initiative in this direction, apparently 
waiting to see what would be the reaction in London to his offer of the 
25th and the visits of Henderson and Dahlerus to London. 

On the evening of the 26th Dahlerus returned, bringing with him a 
letter which he had persuaded Lord Halifax to write to Goering express- 
ing Britain’s desire for peace and wish to come to an understanding 
with Germany. The letter has never been published, and appears to have 
been written in the most general and non-committal terms. None the 
less, when Dahlerus read it to Goering, whom he found on his private 
train en route for his headquarters outside Berlin, the Field-Marshal 
declared it to be of enormous importance and drove back to Berlin with 
Dahlerus to see Hitler. When they reached the Chancellery at midnight 
the building was in darkness and Hitler in bed, but Goering insisted on 
waking him up. Dahlerus, kept waiting in an ante-room, had lime to 
notice the exquisite carpets — always a weakness of Hitler’s — and the 
masses of orchids. Then he was shown in. 

Entirely ignoring the letter Dahlerus had brought from London, 
Hitler began with a twenty-minute lecture justifying German policy and 
criticizing the British. After that he spent half an hour eagerly question- 
ing Dahlerus about the years he had passed in England. Only then did 
he return to the current crisis, becoming more and more excited, pacing 
up and down and boasting of the armed power he had created, a power 
unequalled in German history. 

When Hitler had finished Dahlerus got his chance to say something. 
Hitler listened without interrupting me . . . but then suddenly got up, and, 
becoming very excited and nervous, walked up and down saying, as though 

to himself, that Germany was irresistible Suddenly he stopped in the 

middle of the room and stood there staring. His voice was blurred, and his 
behaviour that of a completely abnormal person. He spoke in staccato 
phrases: “If there should be war, then I shall build U-boats, build U-boats, 
U-boats, U-boats, U-boats.” His voice became more indistinct and finally 
one could not follow him at alLThen he pulled himself together, raised his 
voice as though addressing a large audience and shrieked: “I shall build 
aeroplanes, build aeroplanes, aeroplanes, aeroplanes, and I shall annihilate 
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my enemies.” He seemed more like a phantom from a story-book than a 

real person. I stared at him in amazement and turned to see how Goering 

was reacting, but he did not turn a hair. 

A little later Hitler walked up to Dahlerus and said: “Herr Dahlerus, 
you who know England so well, can you give me any reason for my 
perpetual failure to come to an agreement with her?” When Dahlerus 
replied, with some diffidence, that it was the English people’s lack of 
confidence in Hitler personally and in his regime, “Hitler flung out his 
right arm, striking his breast with his left hand, and exclaimed: ‘Idiots, 
have I ever told a lie in my life?’ ” 

The upshot of the meeting was that Dahlerus agreed to return to 
London with a new offer from Hitler to the British Government. It 
comprised six points: 

(1) Germany wanted a pact or alliance with Britain. 

(2) England was to help Germany to obtain Danzig and the Corridor, but 
Poland was to have a free harbour in Danzig, to retain Gdynia and a 
corridor to it. 

(3) Germany would guarantee the Polish frontiers. 

(4) Germany was to have her colonies, or their equivalent, returned to her. 

(5) Guarantees were to be given for the German minority in Poland. 

(6) Germany was to pledge herself to defend the British Empire. 

Dahlerus was not allowed to write these points down, but both Hitler 
and Goering appeared to attach a great deal of importance to the 
message he was to take. When Dahlerus asked what Hitler claimed in 
the Corridor, Goering tore a page out of an atlas and drew in the lines 
with a red pencil. Such was the way in which affairs of State were con- 
ducted under the Third Reich.^ 

Dahlerus reached London again just after midday on Sunday the 27 th, 
and was at once taken, by a roundabout route, to No. 10 Downing 
Street. The British Government had now two different sets of proposals 
before them, the first the offer Hitler had made to Henderson on the 
25th, to which no reply had yet been sent, and the second, that now 
brought by Dahlerus. There were considerable differences between the 
two, notably the prominent place assigned to a settlement of the 
German-Polish problem in the second, after its virtual exclusion from 
the first. The circumstances in which the proposals had been thrown 
together, however, and Dahlerus’s account of Hitler’s state of mind, 
made the British Government extremely sceptical as to their value. 
Finally it was agreed that Dahlerus should return to Berlin at once with 

^The whole of this account is based upon Birger Dahlerus: The Last Attempt 
(London, 1948), chapter VI. 
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a reply to the second offer, and report on its reception by Hitler, before 
the official reply to the first offer was drafted and sent over by Henderson 
on the 28th. 

So, once again, Dahlerus flew back to Berlin, and soon after eleven 
o’clock on the Sunday night delivered the British Government’s message 
to Goering. In principle the British were willing to come to an agreement 
with Germany, but they stood by tlieir guarantee to Poland ; they recom- 
mended direct negotiations between Germany and Poland to settle 
questions of frontiers and minorities, stipulating that the results would 
have to be guaranteed by all the European Powers, not simply by 
Germany; they rejected the return of colonies at this time, under threat 
of war, though not indefinitely; and they emphatically declined the offer 
to defend the British Empire. Goering at once went off to Hiller, this 
time alone. To Dahlerus’s surprise, and also to Goering’s, Hitler 
accepted the British terms. Provided the official British reply corre- 
sponded with Ills report, there was no reason, Goering told Dahlerus, 
to suppose that an agreement could not be reached. Dahlerus got the 
British Charg6 d’ Affaires out of bed at 2 a.m. and sent an account of his 
reception off to London. Everything now depended upon the messttge 
Henderson would bring, but Goering at least was optimistic that war 
could still be avoided. 

Sir Nevile Henderson flew back to Berlin the same evening, Monday 
the 28th, and was received in slate, with a guard of honour and a roll 
of drums, when he presented himself at the Chancellery at halt past ten 
o’clock. Despite further outbursts on Hitler’s part against the Poles, tlic 
interview was conducted in a reasonable manner. The official reply 
which Henderson brought with him confirmed the report which Dah- 
lerus had given, but it made perfectly clear that “everything turns upon 
the nature of the settlement with Poland and the method by which it is 
reached.” The British politely declined Hitler’s bribe: “They could not, 
for any advantage offered to Great Britain, acquiesce in a settlement 
which put in jeopardy the independence of a State to w’hom they have 
given their guarantee.” Britain would maintain her obligations to 
Poland, and must, in any case, insist that any settlement arrived at 
should be-guaranteed by the other European Powers as well as by Ger- 
many. ‘Tn the view of H.M. Government, it follows that the next step 
should be the initiation of direct discussions between the German and 
Polish Governments.’’^ The British Government had already secured 
the agreement of the Polish Government to such discussions: they now 
1 Text of the reply in British Blue Book, No. 74, 
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asked the German Government if they too were prepared to negotiate. 

For the moment Hitler gave no reply, but promised one on the 
following day, Tuesday, 29 August, after he had talked matters over 
with Ribbentrop and Goering. 

The reason for the delay is not difScult to see. Had Hitler wanted to 
avoid war there can be little question that the British reply offered him 
a clear opportunity. But this had not been Hitler’s purpose in making 
his offer to Great Britain. What he wanted was a free hand to deal with 
the Poles in a localized war. Russia had agreed to this, in return for 
German guarantees of her private interests: why should not Britain 
accept a similar arrangement? But the British, unlike the Russians, who 
had asked no awkward questions about Hitler’s intentions towards the 
Poles, obstinately persisted in pushing a settlement between Germany 
and Poland into the front of the picture, and making this a condition of 
any Anglo-German agreement. Hitler had now to decide how far he 
was prepared to go in humouring the British by a show of willingness to 
negotiate with the Poles. 

Ribbentrop’s view was straightforward: he urged Hitler to take the 
risk of Britain intervening and to attack. Even if Britain and France 
declared war, in order to save face, once Poland was overrun they would 
accept the fait accompli and condone Hitler’s action. Goering, more 
impressed than Ribbentrop by the advantages of an agreement with 
Great Britain, was prepared to go further, although not even Goering 
thought in terms of anything other than Poland accepting the German 
demands. Goering cared little for the Poles, but, as he told Dahlerus, 
he regarded the questions to be settled with Poland as a bagatelle when 
weighed against the prospects of an understanding between Germany 
and England. 

Characteristically, Hitler tried to get the best of both courses. In his 
reply he made a great show of the lengths to which he was ready to go 
to please England, but imposed such conditions for the talks with the 
Poles urged on him by the British that it was virtually certain nothing 
would come of his concessions. The German Note, handed to Hender- 
son at 7.15 p.m. on 29 August began with a lengthy indictment of the 
Poles, their refusal of the German demands, the provocation and 
threats they had since offered to Germany, and their persecution of the 
German minority — a state of affairs intolerable to a Great Power. All 
this was skilfully used to heighten the effect of the concession Hitler was 
ready to make in order to win Britain over. 

Though sceptical as to the prospects of a successful outcome [of direct talks 
with the Poles], the German Government are nevertheless prepared to accept 
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the English proposal and to enter into direct discussions . . . solely as a 
result of the impression made upon them by the written statement received 
from the British Government that they too desire a pact of friendship, . . . 

The German Government, accordingly, in these circumstances agrees 
to accept the British Government’s offer of their good offices in securing the 
dispatch to Berlin of a Polish emissary with full powers. They count on the 
arrival of this Emissary on Wednesday, 30 August.^ 


The catch was in the last two lines: the Polish emissary was to leave 
at once and reach Berlin the following day— and he was to come 
provided with full powers. If the Poles accepted, it meant capitulation. 
To send a plenipotentiary to Berlin, with full powers to commit the 
Polish Government, was to invite a repetition of what had happened to 
the Austrian Chancellor, Schuschnigg, and to President Hacha. But if 
the Poles refused, Hitler hoped, the British and French might come to 
regard them in the same light as Benes and the Czechs the year before, 
as the sole obstacles to a peaceful settlement, which Germany was only 
too eager to sign. After all, was Danzig worth a war? 

It was a clever trick, but it no longer took in the audience. Mr. 
Chamberlain had already answered Hitler five days before: 

If, in spite of all, we find ourselves forced to embark upon a struggle . . . wc 
shall not be fighting for the political future of a far-away city in a foreign 
land; we shall be fighting for the preservation of those principles, the 
destruction of which would involve the destruction of all possibility of peace 
and security for the peoples of the world.® 

There was an echo, perhaps unconscious, in Chamberlain’s words of 
his famous broadcast before Munich: 

How horrible, fantastic, incredible it is that we should be digging trenches 
and trying on gas-masks here, because of a quarrel in a far-away country 
between people of whom we know nothing. 

But that was a year ago: since then Hitler had taught the world a good 
deal, and Mr. Chamberlain was not the only one to learn. 

This time the British Government did not fall into the trap. Although 
they continued to work for negotiations between Germany and Poland 
and to urge tliis course in Warsaw, they declined to put pressure on the 
Poles to comply with Hiller’s demand for a plempotenliary withm 
twenty-four hours, a condition which they described as wholly unreason- 
able A last attempt by Goering to influence the British by sending 
Dahlerus to London on the 30th failed to alter the situation. Once again 


24 August: British Blue Booh. 

^^cSrnberlain’s broadcast of 27 September, 1938. 
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Goering tore a map out of an atlas and sketched in Germany’s demands 
in the most haphazard way; once again he laid stress upon Germany’s 
desire for a settlement with Britain. But Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax, though deeply troubled, held to the view they had expressed 
in their Note of 28 August, that the prerequisite of an agreement 
between Germany and Great Britain was a settlement between Germany 
and Poland and that “everything turns upon the nature of the settlement 
and the method by which it is reached.” 

During the course of Wednesday, the 30th, a precise statement of the 
German claims against Poland was for the first time drawn up under 
sixteen heads. It included the return of Danzig; a plebiscite, under 
international control, on the Corridor; extra-territorial communications 
between Germany and East Prussia, and between Poland and Gdynia; 
an exchange of populations, and the guarantee of minority rights. Tliis 
might have been of some importance, for Hitler had taken care hitherto 
to avoid committing himself, and there were wide variations between the 
different versions of the German demands, the most recent of which was 
Goering’s impromptu sketch on the page torn from his atlas. But it was 
a statement drawn up with an eye to propaganda, not to diplomacy. 
Hitler himself later said in Schmidt’s presence: “I needed an alibi, 
especially with the German people, to show them that I had done every- 
thing to maintain peace. That explains my generous offer about the 
settlement of Danzig and the Corridor.”^ 

Whatever chance the statement had of being taken seriously was 
deliberately killed by Ribbentrop when he saw Henderson at midnight 
on the night of 30-31 August. In an interview, during which both men 
lost their tempers and shouted at each other, Ribbentrop read through 
the Sixteen Points drawn up earlier in the day, but refused to give the 
British Ambassador the text on the grounds that the time-limit for the 
appearance of a Polish plenipotentiary was up, and that the proposals 
were therefore out of date. Ribbentrop could scarcely have demon- 
strated more blatantly his desire to see the negotiations come to nothing. 
Even the suggestion that he should place the Points in the hands of the 
Polish Ambassador was rejected. 

Through Dahlerus, Goering was prevailed on to provide the text of 
the Sixteen Points surreptitiously, and this Henderson passed on to 
Lipski, the Polish Ambassador, with an urgent recommendation to call 
on Ribbentrop and at least try to start negotiations. Later on the 31st 
the Polish Government, pressed by the British, instructed Lipski to seek 
^ Schmidt: page 460. 
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an interview with Ribbentrop, and after some difficulty he was received 
by the German Foreign Minister at half past six in the evening. The 
Polish Government had shown great patience under provocation and 
had never refused to discuss a settlement. But they were not prepared 
to accept German dictation, and Lipski’s instructions were simply to 
inform the Germans that the British suggestion of direct negotiations 
was being favourably considered by the Polish Government, and that 
they would send a reply in a few hours. Ribbentrop was not interested. 
Since Lipski had not come with plenipotentiary powers to accept the 
German proposals, the Foreign Minister brusquely informed him there 
was no further point in talking and ended the interview. 

There iS' an unreal atmosphere about all these eleventh-hour nego- 
tiations, an air of urgent futility in the telegrams passing between 
London and Warsaw, Berlin and London, London and Paris, Paris and 
Rome. Even at the time those who were engaged in these diplomatic 
activities found it difficult to believe that they had any point. As in a 
badly managed play, anticlimax had preceded the di^nouement, and there 
was only relief when the curtain finally came down. 

There was not much longer to wait. The High Command of the Army 
was pressing Hitler for a decision one way or the other. They had little 
doubt what the decision would be. On 29 August Haider, the Chlet of 
the General Staff, wrote in his diary: “The Poles will come to Berlin 
on 30 August. On 31 August the negotiations will blow up. On I Sep- 
tember we start to use force.” The Poles did not come to Berlin alter all, 
but the date was right. Plalf an hour after noon, on Thursday, 31 August, 
Hitler signed “Directive No. 1 for the Conduct of the War.” 

Every preparation was complete, even down to the accessary 
“incidents.” Since 10 August one of Heydrich’s S.S. men, Naujpeks, had 
been waiting at Gleiwitz, near the Polish frontier, in order to stage a 
faked Polish attack on the German radio station there, At Oppeln he got 
in touch with the head of the Gestapo, Mueller, “Mueller ” Naujocks 
explained in an affidavit taken after the war, “had twelve or thirteen 
condemned criminals who were to be dressed in Polish uniforms and 
left dead on the ground. For this purpose they were to be given latal 
injections by a doctor employed by Heydrich, Then they were also to be 
given gunshot wounds. After the incident, members ot the Press and 
other persons were to be taken to the scene of the incident.”^ At S p.m. 
on 31 August Naujocks picked up one of these men, already uncon- 
scious, near the Gleiwitz radio station, seized the station as he had been 
^ Naujocks’ Affidavit, N.D. 2,75 1 -PS. 
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ordered, broadcast a short proclamation and fired a few pistol shots, 
leaving the body behind. Naujocks’ story is confirmed by General 
Lahousen, of the Abwehr, the German Counter-Intelligence, whose job 
it was to provide the Polish uniforms. The “attack” on Gleiwitz was 
one of the Polish infringements of German territory cited by the Ger- 
mans as the justification for their attack the next day. 

While these “incidents” were being staged on the frontier, at nine 
o’clock on the Thursday night, the Berlin radio broadcast the Sixteen 
Points of the German demands as proof of the moderation and patience 
of the Fuehrer in face of intolerable provocation. The Poles were 
represented as stubbornly refusing to undertake negotiations, and the 
Sixteen Points as the German offer which had been “to all intents and 
purposes rejected.” The use of the Points as an alibi now became clear: 
even a seasoned foreign correspondent like William Shirer admits that 
he was at first taken aback by their reasonableness. 

Away to the east of Berlin, tanks, guns, lorries and division after 
division of troops were moving up the roads towards the Polish frontier 
all through the night. It was a beautiful, clear night. At dawn on 1 Sep- 
tember, the precise date fixed in the Fuehrer’s directive at the beginning 
of April, the guns opened fire. Hitler had got his war. Not for five and 
a half years, until he was dead, were they to be silenced. 


vn 

On 1 September, 1939, there were no scenes of enthusiasm, no cheering 
crowds in Berlin like those in Munich in which Hitler had heard the 
news of the declaration of war twenty-five years before. When he drove 
to address the Reichstag at the Kroll Opera House at 10 a.m. the streets 
were emptier than usual. Most of those who turned to watch the line of 
cars accompanying the Fuehrer stared in silence. 

Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag was on a characteristic note of trucu- 
lent self-defence. Not only was the whole blame for failure to reach a 
peaceful settlement thrown on the Poles, but they were actually accused 
of launching an offensive against Germany, which compelled the Ger- 
mans to counter-attack. 

For two whole days I sat with my Government and waited to see whether 
it was convenient for the Polish Government to send a plenipotentiary or 
not. . . . But I am wrongly judged if my love of peace and my patience are 
mistaken for weakness or even cowardice, ... I have, therefore, resolved to 
speak to Poland in the same language that Poland for months past has used 
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towards us. . . . This night for the first time Polish regulars fired on our own 
territory. Since 5,45 a.m. we have been returning the fire, and from now on 
bombs will be met with bombs,^ 

It was not one of Hitler’s best speeches. He made a great deal of the 
Pact with Russia, but was uncertain in his attitude towards the Western 
Powers, disclaiming any quarrel with France or Britain and insisting 
on his desire for a final settlement with both. He was also clearly em- 
barrassed by the need to refer to Italy. Towards the end he declared: 

I am asking of no German man more than I myself was ready to do through- 
out four years. There will be no hardships for Germans to which I myself 
will not submit. My whole life belongs henceforth more than ever to my 
people, I am from now on just the first soldier of the German Reich. I have 
once more put on that coat that was the most saci-ed and dear to me. 1 
will not take it off again until victory is secured, or I will not survive the out- 
come. 

He then announced that, if anything should happen to himself, Goering 
would be his successor, and after him, Hess. 

The nomination of Goering was as much a purely personal decision 
on Hitler’s part as the decision to attack Poland. No Cabinet had now 
met for two years past, and anything that could be called a German 
Government had ceased to exist By assuming the right to name his own 
successor Hitler demonstrated the arbitrary character of the rule which 
he exercised over Germany: this was to be intensified during the course 
of the war which had now begun. 

Shortly after Hitler’s return from the session of the Reichstag, Goering 
took Dahlerus to see him in the Chancellery. Goering was still interested 
in the possibility of a settlement with Great Britain, and still hopeful 
of averting British intervention. They found Hitler alone in a small 
room. “His calm,” Dahlerus writes, “was skin-deep, but I could see 
that he was nervous and upset inside. He was obviously determined to 
snatch at every argument, however far-fetched, that would serve to 
absolve him personally for the decisions he had made. 

This time Hitler’s self-justification took the form of recriminations 
against the British for their refusal to come to terms with him. 

He grew more and more excited, and began to wave his arms as he shouted 
in my face: *Tf England wants to fight for a year, I shall fight for a year; it 
England wants to fight two years, I shall fight two years. ...” He paused and 
then yelled, his voice rising to a shrill scream and his arms miUmg wildly . 
“If England wants to fight for three years, I shall fight for three years. . . . 

1 Text in Adolf Hitler: My New Order, edited by Raoul dc Roussy de Sales (N.Y., 
1941), pages 683-90. 
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The movements of his body now began to follow those of his arms, and when 
he finally bellowed: ^*Und wenn es erforderlich ist, will ich zehn Jahre 
kampfen,^''^ he brandished his fist and bent down so that it nearly touched 
the floor. The situation was highly embarrassing, so embarrassing in fact 
that Goering reacted perceptibly to the spectacle Hitler was making of him- 
self by turning on his heel so that he had his back to both of us.® 

Despite his remark that he was prepared to meet the British halfway, 
Hitler refused to make any concessions to avoid British and French 
intervention. Mussolini’s attempts at mediation on 1 and 2 September 
were politely, but definitely, declined. Hitler had still some hopes that 
the British and French would in the end do nothing : these hopes were 
encouraged by their delay in declaring war. Not until more than forty- 
eight hours after the attack on Poland had begun did Poland’s allies 
enter the war. When it became certain that the British and French meant 
to honour their obligations to Poland, Hitler’s disappointment was 
alleviated by the belief that their aid would remain purely nominal, 
a belief he had already expressed to Weizsacker on 29 August — “In 
two months Poland will be finished, and then we shall have a great 
peace conference with the Western Powers.”'^ 

Hitler’s early directives for the war in the west bear out this view. 
In his Directive No. 1, signed on 31 August, he wrote: “In the west 
it is important that the responsibility for opening hostilities should 
rest unequivocally with England and France. . . . Germany’s western 
land frontier is not to be crossed at any point without my express con- 
sent. The same applies at sea for aU belligerent action.” Even if Great 
Britain and France opened hostilities, the German forces were to stand 
strictly on the defensive. “In any event, I reserve to myself the order to 
launch attacking operations.”-^ 

The British ultimatum was delivered by Sir Nevile Henderson at 
nine o’clock on the morning of Sunday, 3 September. Ribbentrop sent 
Paul Schmidt, the interpreter, to act in his place, and it was Schmidt who 
brought the message across to the Chancellery immediately after- 
wards. Pushing through the crowd of Nazi leaders who filled the ante- 
room, he entered the Fuehrer’s study. 

Hitler was sitting at his desk and Ribbentop stood by the window. Both 
looked up expectantly as I came in. I stopped at some distance from Hitler’s 
desk, and then slowly translated the British Government’s ultimatum* 
When I finished, there was complete silence, 

^ “And, if necessary, I will fight for ten years.” 

® Birger Dahlenis: pages 119-20. 

® Weizs^ker: pages 208 and 214. * N.D. C-126. 
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Hitler sat immobile, gazing before him. He was not at a loss 
afterwards stated, nor did he rage as others allege. He sat completely st 
and iinmoving. 

After an interval, which seemed an age, he turned to Ribbentrop, who had 
remained standing by the window. “What now?” asked Hitler with a savage 
look, as thou^ implying that his Foreign Minister had misled him about 
England’s probable reaction.^ 


Ribbentrop’s only answer was to explain that they could now expect 
a French ultimatum. 


Outside, in the ante-room, Schmidt’s news was also received in silence. 
Goering contented himself with the remark: *'If we lose this war, then 
God help usl” Goebbels stood apart, lost in his own thoughts and 
saying nothing. 


Hitler’s embarrassment was soon relieved by the remarkable pro- 
gress of the German armies in Poland. This seems to have been almost 
the only campaign of the Second World War in which the German 
generals did not have to submit to Hitler’s direct interference. Hitler’s 
interest in what was happening, however, was so great that he at once 
left Berlin for the Eastern Front. Before setting out he issued a Pro- 
clamation to the German People in which he pointed to the British policy 
of the Balance of Power and the encirclement of Germany as the ulti- 
mate causes of the war, but assured the German people that this 
time there would be no repetition of 1918. 

Hitler established his headquarters in his special train near Gogolin. 
Every morning he set out by car to drive up to the front line. On 18 
September, he moved to the luxurious Casino Hotel at Zoppot, on the 
Baltic, and from there made his triumphal entry into Danzig the follow- 
ing day. 

Despite the utmost bravery the Polish forces were overwhelmed by 
the speed and impetus of the German armoured and motorized divi* 
sions, supported by an air force which had swept aU opposition out of 
the skies in the first two or three days. By the end of the second week 
the Polish Army had virtually ceased to exist as an organized 
Warsaw and Modhn alone held out, much to Hitler’s anger. William 
Shirer, the C.B.S. Correspondent, who heard him speak at Danzig, 
reported that Hitler had waited in the hope of making his speech in 
Warsaw, and was furious with the Poles for spoiling the effect. 

Hitler was certainly in no mood to hold out any olive-branches. After 
the inevitable justification of his actions, Hitler turned angrily upon the 
' Schmidt: page 464. 
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British warmongers, who, he declared, had manoeuvred the Poles into 
provoking and attacking Germany. Poland would never rise again in 
the form of the Versailles Treaty: that was guaranteed, not only by 
Germany, but by Russia as well. Poland, however, was only the pretext; 
the real British motive was hatred of Germany. Hitler thereupon 
burst into a series of threats. However long the war went on, Germany 
would never capitulate. “Today you have the Germany of Frederick 
the Great before you. . . . This Germany does not capitulate. We know 
too well what would be in store for us: a second Versailles, only 
worse. 

The authentic Hitler touch appears in his references to the Poles. 
Poland, like Czechoslovakia, was dismissed as an artificial creation. 
Like Ludendorff, coming to Vilna in 19 15,^ Hitler was full of the Ger- 
mans’ historical mission in Eastern Europe: 


Thirty years would have been sufficient to reduce again to barbarism those 
territories which the Germans, painstakingly and with industry and thrift, 
had saved from barbarism. . . . The fate of Germans in this State was 
horrible. There is a difference whether a people of lower cultural value has 
the misfortune to be governed by a culturally significant people, or whether 
a people of high cultural value has forced upon it the tragic fate of being 
oppressed by an inferior. . . . What was for us and also for me most depress- 
ing was the fact that we had to suffer all this from a State which was far 
inferior to us. . . . 


It was in this same spirit of contempt for the Poles as a people of 
inferior culture and inferior rights that Hitler was already beginning 
to discuss the future of the territories he had overrun. The record of a 
discussion on board the Fuehrer’s train at Ilnau on 12 September shows 
Hitler to have been still undecided between the complete partition of 
Poland with Russia, and the establishment of a small, nominally in- 
dependent Polish State, not unlike Napoleon’s Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
Hitler was inclined to favour the second alternative, possibly combining 
it with the formation of a separate Ukrainian State out of the south- 
eastern provinces of Poland, But at this point Russia’s views had also 
to be taken into account. 


The speed of the German advance in Poland took the Soviet Govern- 
ment by surprise. They had hastily to change their own plans, and to 
prepare for an immediate occupation of the territory allotted to them 
by the August Agreement. This was begun on 17 September and com- 
pleted within a few days. The German and Russian armies met at 

^ Text in My New Order, pages 693-706. ® See above, page 289. 
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Brest-Litovsk, the town in which Gennany had dictated peace to the 
young and harassed Soviet Republic in 1918. The Russian advance 
brought Soviet troops to the frontiers of Hungary, news which raised 
the utmost alarm throughout the Balkans and in Rome. Hitler and 
Ribbentrop did not share this feeling. Ribbentrop had pressed the 
Russians to march into Poland from the beginning of the campaign, 
and relations between the two Governments continued to be cordial. 
The Russians, however, showed considerable anxiety about the future 
of Poland and urged the Germans to open discussions with them at 
once. After an unsuccessful attempt to persuade Stalin or Molotov 
to come to Berlin, Ribbentrop left for a second visit to Moscow on 
27 September. 

It was Stalin who now took the initiative and, in the three meetings held 
in the Kremlin on 27 and 28 September, largely succeeded in altering 
the August Agreement to his own satisfaction. Stalin’s first demand was 
the abandonment of any idea of an independent Polish State which 
might create friction between Germany and the U.S.S.R.— a polite 
way of saying that it might be used by Germany against Russia. Instead, 
Poland was to be entirely divided between the two Powers. Stalin’s 
second demand was the inclusion of Lithuania in the Russian, in- 
stead of the German, sphere of influence. In return, he was prepared 
to make concessions in Central Poland, ceding the Province of Lublin 
and part of the Province of Warsaw to the Germans, although these 
lay to the east of the original line of partition. He was also prepared, 
when Russia moved into Lithuania, to adjust the frontier of East 
Prussia, to Germany’s advantage, in the Suwalki triangle. Stalin had 
already made it clear in a conversation with the German Ambassador 
on 25 September that he proposed to “take up immediately the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Baltic countries,” and that he expected the 
unstinting support of the German Government in reaching settlements 
with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania which would give Russia what she 
wanted in the way of naval and air bases on the Baltic, Still suspicious 
of German intentions, StaHn had clearly decided to secure the maxi- 
mum advantage from Hitler’s new policy at once, before Hitler changed 
his mind again. So skilfully did Stalin play his hand that the final result 
of the German campaign in Poland was to strengthen the Russian, 
even more than the German, position in Eastern Europe, and to hand 
over to the Soviet Union half Poland and the three Baltic Stales. Ihe 
Germans had even to withdraw their troops from the oil region ot 
Borislav-Drohobycz, which they were eager to acquire, but which Stalin 
insisted on retaining in the Soviet half of Poland. The only concession 
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offered in return was a Russian promise to export to Germany a quan- 
tity of oil equal to the annual production of the area. 

Hitler can scarcely have enjoyed the price he had to pay for agree- 
ment with Russia, especially in the Baltic States, traditional outposts 
of German civilization in the East which had now to be abandoned to 
the Slavs. Yet there was no hesitation on the German side, and Ribben- 
trop, after referring the final decision to the Fuehrer, was authorized 
to sign before he left Moscow on the 29th and to accept Stalin’s demands 
en bloc. 

Why did Hitler attach so much importance to maintaining good 
relations with Russia? Partly, no doubt, as his speech of 19 September 
shows, because he realized that London and Paris were still counting 
on a quarrel between Germany and Russia. Partly because he hoped to 
secure economic aid from Russia which would help to defeat the British 
blockade. The main reason, however, was the advantage which Hitler 
saw in shelving the problems of Eastern Europe, at least for a time, and 
leaving himself free to concentrate all his attention and forces on 
dealing with the West. 


VIII 

Ostensibly, Hitler still held the view that, after the defeat and partition 
of Poland, no further cause for war existed between Germany and the 
two Western Powers. In a joint communique published in Moscow on 
28 September Ribbentrop and Molotov expressed the view that, “after 
the definite settlement of the problems arising from the collapse of the 
Polish State ... it would serve the true interest of all peoples to put 
an end to the state of war existing between Germany on the one side, 
and England and France on the other.”^ The same argument was given 
great prominence in the German Press and radio, and there is every 
indication that the German people would have warmly welcomed peace 
after the successes in the east. The Army leaders, too, were strongly in 
favour of avoiding a war with the Western Powers, and of arriving at 
a compromise settlement. The plans which the Army High Command 
submitted to Hitler at the end of September visualized the deployment 
of German troops in the west on strictly defensive lines. 

The talk of a peace offensive, which was widespread in Berlin after 
Hitler’s return from Poland in the last week of September, found a 
fervent echo in Rome. The elimination of Catholic Poland, a country 
for which Italians felt a traditional friendship; the advance of Russia 
^ Nazi-Soviet Relations^ page lOS. 
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to the threshold of the Balkans; Hitler’s neglect of Italy for his new- 
found Russian friends, the feeling of being left out and no longer 
informed of what was afoot, greatly increased the mixed emotions of 
chagrin, envy and resentment with which the Duce had watched Hitler’s 
success in the past month. Mussolini was eager for peace, if only to save 
his own face. He was also anxious to discover Hitler’s intentions, and 
an invitation to Ciano to visit Berlin immediately after Ribbentrop’s 
return from Moscow was at once accepted. 

Ciano found Hitler in a very different mood from that in which he 
had last seen him at the Berghof seven weeks before. “At Salzburg,” 
he wrote in his Diary, “the inner struggle of this man, decided upon 
action but not yet sure of his means and of his calculations, was ap- 
parent. Now, he seems absolutely sure of himself. The ordeal he has met 
has given him confidence for future ordeals.”^ 

Ciano’s record of his conversation on 1 October leaves no doubt 
that, while still nominally committed to a peace offer. Hitler was already 
thinking in terms of its failure and the deliberate extension of the war 
to the west. The effect of the victories he had won over Poland had been 
to sharpen his taste for more. The inactivity of the Western Powers 
during the Polish campaign presented itself not as an opportunity for a 
negotiated peace, but as further evidence of their feebleness, an 
tion to rid himself of their interference for good. The hesitations which 
had beset him during the month before the attack on Poland were now, 
as Ciano recognized, replaced by a serene self-confidence. The Pact 
with Russia, which had given him a free hand in Poland, now guaranteed 
his freedom of action in the west, without the need to worry about his 
rear. The fact that Hitler no more trusted the Russians than they trusted 
him was an additional argument for settling with France and Britain 
as soon as possible, before he had again to look to Germany’s eastern 
frontiers. 

Ciano summed up his impressions of his visit in these words: It 1 
were to state that the Fuehrer unreservedly prefers a solution by war to 
a possible political agreement, it would be arbitrary and perhaps impru- 
dent of me Today, to offer his people a solid peace after a great 

victory, is perhaps an aim which still tempts Hitler. But if m order to 
reach it he had to sacrifice, even to the smallest degree, what seem to 
him the legitimate fruits of his victory, he would then a thousand times 
prefer battle. Certainty of his superiority over the adversary is a factor 
which encourages his intransigence, just as the influence ot Ribbentrop, 
who does not conceal his extreme views, has the effect of making 
» Ciano^s Diary, 1939-1943, page 162. 
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the Fuehrer’s attitude more rigid towards the Western Powers/ 

Thus the much-advertised peace offer of 6 October, to which so mu< 
importance had been attached in advance, was largely discounted I 
Hitler before it was made. Hitler’s main purpose in making the spee< 
seems to have been to carry German opinion with him, and convin^ 
the German people that, if the war continued, it was through no fai 
of his. The unpopularity of the war and the longing for peace impress( 
everyone who was in Berlin in the autumn of 1939. It was, almost ce 
tainly, with this undercurrent of disaffection in view that the Germi 
Press had been ordered to build up Hitler’s peace offer in advance, ai 
that Hitler now presented himself in his most plausible mood. 

Hitler had flown to Warsaw the day before to review the victorio 
German troops. Full of pride at what he had seen, he opened his spee< 
to the Reichstag with an exultant description of the triumph of Germi 
arms — “in all history there has scarcely been a comparable milita 
achievement.” There followed a long passage in which Hitler made 
venomous attack upon the Polish nation and its leaders — “this ridic 
lous State” — ending with a grossly distorted account of Germai 
Polish relations, in which a deliberate campaign of atrocities was repr 
sented as rising to new heights of infamy after the British guarante 
Only when he had vented these twin emotions of arrogance and hatn 
did Hitler turn to review the present situation. 

He began by underlining the importance of Germany’s new relatio 
ship with Russia — ^the turning-point in German foreign policy. I 
repudiated any suggestion of “fantastic” war-aims directed to the esta 
lishment of German domination in the Ukraine, Rumania or even t 
Urals: on the contrary, Germany and Russia had clearly defined the 
respective spheres of interest, in order to prevent any friction arisi] 
between them. Together they had co-operated to remove the last ai 
greatest injustice inflicted on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, t 
aggrandizement of Poland at Germany’s expense. Where the Leag 
of Nations had totally failed to provide the much promised revision 
the Peace Treaties, Germany and Russia had carried out a resettleme 
which had removed part at least of the material for a European co 
flict. 

Hitler pointed to the new settlement with Poland as the culminati 
achievement in his policy of ridding Germany of the fetters fasten 
on her by the Treaty of Versailles. This last revision of the Treai 
too, could have been brought about in the same peaceful way as 
^ Ciano’s Minute, Ciano^s Diplomatic Papers^ pages 309-16. 
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the other cases, but for the malignant opposition of the warmongers 
abroad. Hitler then proceeded to recite all the efforts he had made to 
improve relations and live in peace with Germany’s neighbours. 

My chief endeavour has been to rid our relations with France of all trace of 
ill-will and render them tolerable for both nations. . . . Germany has no 
further claims against France, and no such claim shall ever be put forward. 

I have refused even to mention the problem of Alsace-Lorraine. ... 1 have 
always expressed my desire to bury forever our ancient enmity and bring 
together these two nations, both of which have such glorious pasts. ... I 
have devoted no less effort to the achievement of an Anglo-German under- 
standing, nay, more than that, of an Anglo-German friendship. ... I believe 
even today that there can only be real peace in Europe and throughout the 
world if Germany and England come to an understanding. . . . 

Why should this war in the west be fought? For the restoration of 
Poland? The Poland of the Versailles Treaty will never rise again. This is 
guaranteed by two of the largest States in the world. 

Hiller made it quite clear that the reorganization of Central Europe 
was a subject on which he would not permit “any attempt to criticize, 
judge or reject my actions from the rostrum of international presump- 
tion.” But the future security and peace of Europe was a matter which 
must be settled by international conference and agreement. One day 
such a conference would have to meet and these problems would have 
to be tackled. 

If, however, these problems must be solved sooner or later, then it would be 
more sensible to tackle the solution before millions of men are first uselessly 

sent to their deatli Continuation of the present state of affairs in the west 

is untliinkablc. Each day will soon demand increasing sacrifices. . . . One 
day there will again be a frontier between Germany and France, but instead 
of flourishing towns there will be ruins and endless graveyards, . . . 

If, however, the opinions of Messrs. Churchill and his lollowcrs should 
prevail, this statement will have been my last. Then we shall flgiit, and there 
will never be another November, 1918, in German history 
Every paper in Germany at once broke into headlines: “Hitler’s 
Peace Offer. No war aims against France and Britain. Reduction of 
armaments. Proposal of a conference.”- As propaganda it was a well- 
turned trick; as a serious offer of peace it was worthless, since it con- 
tained not a single concrete proposal other than— by implication- 
general recognition of Germany’s conquests as the basis of any dis- 
cussion. When Daladier replied on 10 October and Chamberlain on 
the 12th, they left no doubt that they were not prepared to consider 
peace on terms which, as Chamberlain put it, began with the absolution 
iText m^fyNew Order, pages 721-56. ‘Taken from the Volkbvher Beobachicr, 
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of the aggressor. On the 13th an official German statement announced 
that Chamberlain had rejected the hand of peace and deliberately 
chosen war. Once again Hitler had established his alibi. 

It was scarcely more than that. On 9 October, three days before 
Chamberlain spoke, Hitler drew up a lengthy memorandum for his 
Commanders-in-Chief in which he wrote: “The German war aim is a 
final military settlement with the West, that is, the destruction of the 
power and ability of the Western Powers ever again to oppose the 
State Consolidation and further development of the German people in 
Europe. As far as the outside world is concerned, this aim will have to 
undergo various propaganda adjustments, necessary from a psycholo- 
gical point of view. This does not alter the war aim. That is and remains 
the destruction of our western enemies.”^ 

At the end of September Hitler had already informed his three Com- 
manders-in-Chief and General Keitel that he intended to attack in the 
west. His memorandum of 9 October appears to have been written 
in defence of this intention. The same day he signed Directive No. 6, 
the first paragraph of which presented his decision in more guarded 
language: ‘Tf it should become apparent in the near future that Eng- 
land, and, under England’s leadership, France, are not willing to make 
an end of the war, I am determined to act actively and aggressively 
without much delay.”^ 

% 

Thus, a month after launching the attack on Poland, Hitler had rejected 
his earlier idea of a peace settlement, once Poland had been overrun, 
in favour of the deliberate extension of the war to the west. So far as 
Hitler is concerned, it is at this point — the end of September or the 
beginning of October — rather than a month earlier, when the actual 
fighting began, that he made up his mind to turn a single campaign into 
a European war. This had been present in Hitler’s mind as a possibility 
in August, and in his more excited moments he had been inclined, even 
then, to declare that if the British and French wanted war they could 
have it, and the sooner the better. The scales had finally been tipped by 
three developments during September. The first was the speed and ease 
with which the German Army had eliminated Poland. The second was 
the passivity of the French and British during the Polish campaign, 
despite the heavy superiority of the French Army in numbers when 
compared with the small German forces retained in the west: this con- 
firmed his conviction that they lacked the will to fight. The third was the 
German-Russian Agreement signed by Ribbentrop: this afforded him 
1 N.D. L-52. « N.D. C-62. 
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the opportunity to turn west without worrying about his eastern frontiers 
and to knock out France and Britain before he gathered afl his forces 
for the decisive gamble, the opening of the gateway to tiie cast as the 
direction of Germany’s future expansion. 

Neither agreement with Russia nor the decision to attack in tlie west 
represented any change in Hitler’s ultimate intention to carve out 
Germany’s Lebensraum in the east. The elimination of French and 
British opposition was a prerequisite, not a substitute, for his eastern 
ambitions. While Ribbentrop talked enthusiastically of ihc future of 
German-Russian co-operation Hitler kept his own counsel, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he ever abandoned the ideas he had ex- 
pressed fifteen years before in Mein Kompf. But he was in no hurry to 
attack Russia, that remained in the future and he was prepared to draw 
every advantage he could from the new relationship with Moscow, in 
particular the inestimable advantage of settling with the West first with- 
out the danger of a war on two fronts. Hitler was the last man to pin 
himself down in advance, he was prepared to change course and adapt 
himself to any new circumstance that appeared, but ihc drift of his ideas 
is clear enough: deal with Poland before turning west; deal with France 
and Britain, before turning back to the east. 

To a man of Hitler’s hesitations the decision to resort to war at the 
beginning of September represented a severe psychological test. He had 
supported himself with the assurance that it was only a localized war 
on which he was embarking. But now that the ordeal was past, now that 
military success had proved both so easy and so gratifying, his confidence 
bounded up and he let his ideas expand. Instead of waiting to sec what 
the Western Powers were going to do, he would take the initiative him- 
self. It was a pattern which had repeated itself again and agaiti through- 
out the years since 1933. Success and the absence of rcsirstancc tempted 
Hitler to reach out further, to take bigger risks and to shorten the inter- 
vals between his coups. The curve had mounted steadily from the with- 
drawal from the League in October, 1933, through the announcement 
of conscription and the remilitarization of the Rliineland, to Austria, 
Munich and Prague. With the change from political to open warfare 
Hitler had begun to trace a new line, but already it was beginning to 
follow the same characteristic contour: the three weeks’ local war in 
Poland was now to be followed by a war in the west in which at least 
four countries were bound to be involved besides Germany. Released, 
as Ciano noted, from the hesitation and anxieties of the time before he 
had risked war, he was already on the way to that assumption of his 
own infallibility w hich marked the deterioration of his judgment. 
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THE INCONCLUSIVE VICTORY 

1939-1940 


I 

With the beginning of the war Hitler became more and more 
immersed in the political and strategical calculations by which he hoped 
to win it. His appearances in public became infrequent; his time was 
taken up with diplomatic and military conferences, and such private 
life as he had ever enjoyed was sacrificed to the claims of a position in 
which he bore the sole responsibility for every decision that had to be 
taken. If it is difficult at times in the intricate history which follows to 
detect the figure of the man, this is not due solely to the character of 
the records which have survived — minutes of conferences, diplomatic 
exchanges and military directives: it corresponds to the actual con- 
ditions of his life during these years. The human being disappears, 
absorbed into the historic figure of the Fuehrer. Only in the last two 
years of his life, as the magic begins to fail, is it possible to discover 
again the mortal and fallible creature beneath. 

While therefore the present study makes no pretence to be a history 
of the war, it must necessarily, for the greater part of this section, be 
principally concerned with Hitler as the war-lord of Nazi Germany, 
with the situations that confronted him and with the decisions that he 
took. 

In the autumn of 1939 Hitler was well aware that the professional 
soldiers were opposed to extending the war by an attack in the west, 
particularly at the time he proposed, in the closing months of the year. 
Before he could develop his plans he had to master this opposition, 
and to this end he drafted a memorandum setting out his views and 
read it to the three Comraanders-in-Chief, and Haider and Keitel 
at a conference held on 10 October. 

The memorandum was a well-constructed piece of work, which began 
with the defensive argument that Germany must strike in the west in 
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order to prevent the occupation of Belgium and HoUand by the French, 
and sought to prove that time was on the side of the enemy, not least 
because of the uncertainty of Russia’s intentions. 

“By no treaty or pact,” Hitler wrote, “can a lasting neutrality of 
Soviet Russia be insured with safety. At present all reasons speak against 
Russia’s departure from this state of neutrality. In eight months, one 
year or several years this may be altered.”^ 

As he got into his stride Flitler dropped the argument of a preventive 
occupation of the Low Countries and described the primary aim of the 
operations he proposed as the total destruction of the enemy’s forces. 
The detailed passages, with their emphasis on mobility, speed and the 
concentration of armour, show Hitler already thinking in the terms 
which were to bring such success when translated into action in May 
and June, 1940. 

In his eagerness to launch the attack during the autumn Hitler insisted 
that the process of refitting and reinforcing formations used in Poland 
must be carried out with a speed which might leave much to be desired. 
If necessary, the attacking forces must be prepared to go on fighting 
right into the depths of the winter — and they could do this, he con- 
cluded, so long as they kept the fighting open and did not let it become 
a war of positions. With this always in mind the German Army was 
to sweep across Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, and destroy the 
opposing forces before they could form a coherent defensive front. 

Hitler’s arguments did not convert the opposition in the Army. To 
extend the war gratuitously, when all that was necessary was to stand 
on the defensive; to force Britain and France to fight, when inaction 
might well produce a compromise settlement, seemed to the generals 
an irresponsible gamble. They did not share Hitler’s confidence in the 
superiority of the German Army over the French; and were sceptical 
of the claims which Hitler made for their advantage in armour and in 
the air. If the gamble failed to come off, and no quick victory was 
obtained, Germany would find herself involved in a second world war, 
for which, they felt, her resources were inadequate. 

Recognizing that Hitler was unlikely to tolerate independent views 
on the undesirability of extending the war, Brauchitsch (the C.-in-C. 
of the Army) and Haider (the Chief of Staff) made the most of technical 
arguments — the problem of re-equipping the Army and transferring 
it from Poland to the west; the risks of a winter campaign, and the 
strength of the forces opposing them. Just as Hitler camouflaged 
his belief that he could get away with another act of aggression by 

^ N.D. L-52. 
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talking of the danger of waiting for the Allies to move first, so the 
generals disguised their distrust of Hitler’s leadership by playing up 
the practical difficulties. In the background the same group of men who 
had urged Brauchitsch and Haider to remove Hitler by force in 1938 
was again active — among them General Beck, the former Chief of Staff; 
Goerdeler; Hassell, the former Ambassador in Rome; General Oster, 
of the Counter-Intelligence (the Abwehr), and General Thomas, Head 
of the War Economy and Armaments Office. 

A lull followed, during which the generals began to hope that they 
had dissuaded Hitler from going on with his plans. But at the end of 
October Hitler announced that the attack would begin on 12 November, 
and Brauchitsch, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, was faced with 
the choice between giving orders for an offensive which he believed 
was bound to end disastrously for Germany, and organising a putsch 
against the man who was the Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Armed Forces and the Head of the State. 

The one institution in Germany which possessed the authority and 
disposed of the forces to carry out a coup d'etat was the Army. As a 
result the history of the active German Opposition is a history of suc- 
cessive attempts to persuade one or other of the military leaders to use 
armed force against the Nazi regime. It may w'ell be argued that to 
expect the commander-in-chief of any army to stage a mutiny in time 
of war is to ask more than is reasonable. Whatever view is taken of the 
difficult problem of moral responsibility, how'ever, the fact is clear 
enough that, as in September, 1938, the Army leaders refused to take 
the action demanded of them by the Opposition group. 

For a few days at the beginning of November the conspirators were 
hopeful. Their argument that, if Hitler were removed, it would be pos- 
sible to reach a settlement with the Western Powers and save Germany 
from the disaster of another 1918, appeared to be making an impression 
on the Army High Command, who were badly shaken by Hitler’s 
announcement of a definite date for the offensive in the west. Discussions 
were held with the Army Chief of Staff, General Haider, and his deputy. 
General Stuelpnagel, on 2 and 3 November, and General Oster was 
assured that preparations for a military putsch had been made, if 
Hitler should insist on giving the final order for the attack. A meeting 
between General Brauchitsch and Hitler was fixed for Sunday, 5 
November, after which the Army leaders promised a final decision. 

The interview between Hitler and Brauchitsch took place in the Reich 
Chancellery; it did not last long. Hitler listened quietly enough as 
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Brauchitsch set out his anxieties over the proposed attack, but when 
the Commander-in-Chief remarked that the spirit of the German in- 
fantry in Poland had fallen far short of that of the First World War 
Hitler flew into a rage, shouting abuse at Brauchitsch and forbidding 
him to continue with his report. Under this direct attack the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who seems to have been not far from a nervous 
breakdown, crumpled up. Furious at the defeatism of the High Com- 
mand, Hitler peremptorily ordered the preparations to continue and 
the attack to begin at dawn on the day fixed, 12 November. 

Neither Hitler himself nor Himmler seems to have guessed the length 
to which talk of a putsch had gone at the Army Headquarters in Zossen. 
But they scarcely needed to worry. After the dressing-down he received 
from Hitler, Brauchitsch (and Haider) hastily disavowed all interest in 
the conspiracy. Chance offered them a way out. On 7 November the 
attack had to be postponed, owing to an unfavourable weather forecast, 
and the High Command was able to make use of the same excuse to 
secure further postponements throughout the winter, without raising 
the main issue. 

Hitler, however, did not abandon his plans. On 20 November Direc- 
tive No. 8 ordered the state of alert to be maintained, so that immediate 
advantage could be taken of an improvement in the weather, while on 
23 November Hitler summoned the principal commanding officers of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force to the Reich Chancellery for another 
conference similar to those of 23 May and 22 August. Once again we are 
fortunate enough to have a record of what Hitler said, which was made 
at the time and captured after the war.^ 

The arguments which Hitler used were the same as those he had put 
forward on 10 October, but he spoke more freely and the arguments 
were driven home with greater force. 

He laid great stress on the fact that, for the first time since the 
foundation of the German Empire by Bismarck, Germany had no need 
to fear a war on two fronts. The Pact with Russia brought no security 
for the future, but for the present the situation was favourable to 
Germany. The same was true of Italy, where everything depended 
upon Mussolini’s survival. After a rapid survey of the other political 
factors, Hitler drew this conclusion: 

Everything is determined b> the fact that the moment is favourable now: 
in six months it may not be so any more. As the last factor I must in all 
modesty name my own person : irreplaceable. Neither a military nor a civil 
1 N.D. 789-PS. 
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person could replace me. Assassination attempts may be repeated. I am 
convinced of my powers of intellect and decision. . . . Time is working for 
our adversaries. Now there is a relationship of forces which can never be 
more propitious, but can only deteriorate for us. . . . 

My decision is unchangeable. I shall attack France and England at the 
most favourable and quickest moment. Breach of the neutrality of Belgium 
and Holland is meaningless. No one will question that when we have won. 

The closing passages show Hitler in an exalted mood. Carried away 
by his theme, he was disarmingly candid: 

Every hope of compromise is childish: Victory or defeat! The question is 
not the fate of National Socialist Germany, but who is to dominate Europe 
in the future. . . . No one has ever achieved what I have achieved. My life 
is of no importance in all this. 1 have led the German people to a great height, 
even if the world does hate us now. I am setting this work on a gamble. 
I have to choose between victory and destruction, I choose victory. Greatest 
historical choice, to be compared with the decision of Frederick the Great 
before the First Silesian War. Prussia owes its rise to the heroism of one man. 
Even the closest advisers were disposed to capitulate. Everything depended 
on Frederick the Great. . . . 

The spirit of the great men of our history must hearten us all. ... As long 
as I live I shall think only of the victory of my people. I shall shrink from 
nothing and shall destroy everyone who is opposed to me. I have decided to 
live my life so that I can stand unashamed; if I have to die I want to destroy 
the enemy. ... In the last years I have experienced many examples of in- 
tuition, Even in the present development I see the prophecy. If we come 
through this struggle victoriously — and we shall — our time will enter into 
the history of our people. I shall stand or fall in this struggle. I shall never 
survive the defeat of my people. No capitulation to the forces outside; no 
revolution from within. 

Although Hitler had designed the whole occasion in order to stamp 
the impression of an inspired leadership upon his commanders, it is 
difficult to believe that he was still only acting a part; the megalo- 
mania of the later years is already evident. He failed to convince the 
senior generals — Brauchitsch unsuccessfully offered his resignation 
after the meeting — but it was certain that the vacillating doubts of the 
High Command would prove insufficient to halt Hitler in a mood which 
had been hardened into reckless determination by his victory in Poland. 
All that the generals could do — assisted, it appears, by Goering, who 
also entertained considerable doubts and was loth to risk his Air Force 
— was to make use of the continued bad w-eather to delay the start of 
the offensive until well into 1940. 

Meanwhile the impression which Hitler had formed of the lack of 
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enthusiasm for war among his senior commanders, and the suspicion 
that they were prepared to use any pretext to avoid a clear-cut military 
decision, strengthened the feelings of distrust with which he was coming 
to regard the professional soldiers. The clash between Hitler and his 
generals in the winter of 1939-1940, as most of them subsequently 
realized, bore fruit in his refusal ever again to let himself be influenced 
by their advice, even in military matters. When the attack in the west 
was followed, not by the disaster they had foretold, but by the most 
startling victories of the war. Hitler was encouraged to believe that his 
judgment was as superior to theirs in strategy, and even tactics, as he 
had always known it to be in politics — with disastrous results for both 
Hitler and the Army. 

One curious, but fascinating, episode remains to be added to the 
history of these autumn months of 1939 — the attempt on Hitler’s life 
at Munich on 8 November. 

While the conspirators of the Opposition group around Beck and 
Oster had been trying, with diminishing hopes, to stir the Army High 
Command to action, they were startled by the news that a bomb explo- 
sion had wrecked the Burgerbrdu Keller in Munich a short time after 
Hitler had finished speaking there on the anniversary of the 1923 putsch. 
Two British Secret Service agents, who, it was suggested, knew of 
the plot, were simultaneously kidnapped on the Dutch border, and a 
carpenter, by the name of George Elser, was arrested on the Swiss 
frontier, with a marked photograph of the interior of the Hall in his 
possession. 

It is not surprising that the Opposition were startled by this news, 
for in fact the attempt on Hitler’s life was organized by the Gestapo^ 
as a means of raising the Fuehrer’s popularity in the country. Elser, 
a skilled cabinet-maker, who had drifted into the company of 
a group of Communists, had been picked up by the Gestapo in 
the concentration camp at Dachau, where he had been sent for “re- 
education.” He was offered his freedom if he would do what he was 
told, and was taken twice by night to the Burgerbrdu Keller in Munich. 
There he was ordered to build an explosive charge into one of the pillars 
close to the spot where Hitler would be standing during his speech. 
An alarm-clock was place with the explosive, but had no connection 
with the fuse, which could only be started by electric current from 
outside. 

One of the fixed dates in the Nazi calendar was 8 November, the 
day on which Hitler never failed to appear in Munich for his annual 
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reunion with the Old Fighters. This time he attended the celebrations 
in the Burgerbrdu as usual, but cut short his speech and left early. 
He had not been gone very long when a tremendous explosion wrecked 
the hall, killing several Party members and injuring many more. 

Hitler’s secretary, who was on the train taking the Fuhrer back 
to Berlin, has described how the news reached them at Nuremberg. 
It is possible that he had not been told of what was planned. At any 
rate, he immediately seized on his escape as proof of providential 
intervention. His eyes blazing with excitement, he leaned back in his 
seat and announced; “Now I am content! The fact that I left the Biir- 
gerbrdu earlier than usual is a corroboration of Providence’s intention 
to allow me to reach my goal.”^ 

Goebbels made the utmost use of the incident to stir up resentment 
against those who were lukewarm towards the war, and to portray 
Hitler as an inspired leader, whose intuition alone had preserved him 
from death. Elser, released a quarter of a mUe from the Swiss border, was 
arrested again as soon as he tried to cross it. The German Press seized on 
his Communist connections, and a lurid picture was drawn of a con- 
spiracy in which Otto Strasser as well as the British Secret Service figured 
prominently. At one time a big trial was to have been staged, wi^ the 
two kidnapped British agents in the dock, and Elser as the chief witness 
carefully coached to prove that the assassination had been organized 
by the British. The fact that the trial was never held suggests that, 
in some way, the Gestapo gambit had failed. The timing had been 
a little too perfect, and the German people remained stolidly sceptical 
of their Fuehrer’s providential escape.^ 


II 


Throughout the autumn and winter of 1939-1940 Hitler’s mind was 
filled with the prospects of the offensive which he meant to launch in 
the west. Despite the successive postponements, he still thought of the 
attack as no more than a few days distant, and not until the New Year 
did he reluctantly agree to defer it to the spring or early summer. His 
mood was bellicose: in December Weizsacker heard him say that a 
campaign in the west “would cost me a million men, but it would cost 

^ A. Zoller: Hitler Private page 181. 

* This account is based on that given by Captain Payne Best, one of the British 
officers kidnapped on the Dutch frontier. Captain Best got Elser’s story from him 
during their time in prison. Cf. S. Payne Best: The Venlo Incident (London, 1950) 
pages 128-36. 
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the enemy that too — and the enemy cannot stand it.”^ In the meantii 
however, politics forced themselves on his attention, in particular 
awkward problems raised by German relations with Italy and v 
Russia. 

The brief honeymoon period of the Pact of Steel was long since 
The alliance was popular in neither country, and Hitler admitted 
the meeting with his commanders on 23 November that Italy’s reliabi 
depended solely upon Mussolini’s continuation in power. The Du< 
own attitude was far from stable. On 20 November Ciano noted 
his Diary: “For Mussolini, the idea of Hitler’s waging war, and wc 
still, winning it, is altogether unbearable. A month later, on 
December, Mussolini was hoping for a German defeat, and told Ch 
to let the Dutch and Belgian Governments know surreptitiously t 
their countries were threatened with an imminent German invasion 

At other times Mussolini swung round and talked of intervening 
Germany’s side. But the ill-concealed contempt which many Germ 
felt for their “non-belligerent” ally kept Mussolini’s resentment al 
while German policy on a number of important issues was stror 
criticized in Rome. Hitler’s Agreement with Russia; the eliminatior 
even a reduced Polish State, in deference to Russian wishes; Gem 
silence when Russia attacked Finland; German behaviour in carr> 
out the settlement over the South Tyrol — all these were the sub 
of Italian grievances. When the Russians invaded Finland at the bej 
ning of December, Ciano noted that there were demonstrations aga 
the Soviet Union in a number of Italian towns — “the people say ‘De 
to Russia’ and really mean ‘Death to Germany.’ 

A visit to Rome by Ley at the beginning of December did notl 
to remove Italian suspicions. Far from it, for on 16 December Ci; 
made a two-hour speech before the Fascist Chamber of Corporati 
which went further than ever before in its implied criticism of Ita 
ally. Three weeks later Mussolini sent Hitler a letter which repres( 
the high-water mark of Mussolini’s independence towards his broti 
dictator. 

The main burden of Mussolini's letter was the unfortunate c 
sequences of Hitler’s Pact with Russia — discontent in Spain and It; 
the sacrifice of Finland in a war for which Italian volunteers had cc 
forward in thousands, and the failure to preserve an indepenc 
Polish State. Opposed to an extension of the war in the west, Mussc 
urged Hitler to turn back and seek Germany’s Lebensraum in the e 
in Russia. 

^ Weizsacker: page 219. ^ Ciano* s Diary ^ page 176. ^ Ibid., page 180. 
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No one knows better than I [he wrote], that politics has to admit the demands 
of expediency. This is true even of revolutionary politics. . . . None the less, 
the fact is that in Poland and the Baltic it is Russia which has been the 
great beneficiary of the war — ^without firing a shot. I, who was born a 
revolutionary and have never changed, I say to you that you cannot sacrifice 
the permanent principles of your revolution to the tactical needs of a passing 
phase of policy. I am sure that you cannot abandon the anti-Bolshevik 
and anti-Semitic banner you have brandished for twenty years . . . and 1 
have a duty to perform in adding that one step further in your relations with 
Moscow would have catastrophic results in Italy.^ 

Mussolini’s letter was not only etddence of the troubled state of the 
relations between the two allies; its arguments touched on a side of his 
own policy — the Nazi-Soviet Pact — about which Hiller was never 
altogether at ease. 

The major problem in Germany’s relations with Russia was no longer 
represented by Poland. -^Af ter the partition, w'hile part of the western half 
of Poland was annexed to the Reich, the rest was formed into the 
Government-General, under Hans Frank, once the Party’s defence- 
lawyer in the lean years before they came to power. The Government- 
General was a testing ground for those principles of racial superiority 
on which Himmler had built up the S.S. In Poland the S.S. tried out their 
methods of racial extermination (directed in the first place against the 
Jews, in the second against the Poles themselves)^ and created the first 
model of the Nazi New Order based upon the complete subjugation of 
inferior races, like the Slavs, to the Aryan master-race represented by 
the S.S. Any fears the Russians may have had that Hitler would use 
the Poles living under German rule to stir up trouble among the Poles 
under Soviet rule were soon removed by the brutal way in which the 
Germans treated the population of the Government-General. 

The test of German-Russian relations in the winter of 1939-1940 
was not Poland, but Finland. Hitler had accepted the absorption 
of the three Baltic States into the Russian sphere of influence and 
the painful sequel of the evacuation of the long-established German 
population from those countries. Now he had to sit by silently while 
the Russians used force to coerce the Finns, a people who had close 
ties with Germany and whose brave resistance to the Russians in- 
evitably aroused admiration. The role of a neutral was humiliating for 
the man who had continually summoned all Europe to join him in 
throwing back the Bolshevik horde. Germany, however, expressed 
complete disinterest in the fate of Finland, and the Foreign Office 
^ Mussolini to Hitler, 4 January, 1940. Hitler^ c Mussolini, pages 33-39. 
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instructed all German Missions abroad to avoid any gesture of sym- 
pathy with the Finns or criticism of the Russians. 

Hitler can scarcely have been blind to the fact that the measures 
taken by Russia to strengthen her position in the Baltic were obviously 
aimed at defending herself against an attack by Germany. Yet, without 
indulging in Ribbentrop’s infatuated dreams about the future of 
German-Russian friendship, he still judged the price of co-operation 
with the Soviet Union to be worth paying. The advantages on which 
he counted were threefold: economic, political and strategic. 

Further economic agreements between the two countries were signed 
^ on 24 October, 1939, and 11 February, 1940. So important were the 
Russian supplies of raw materials for Germany that, on 30 March, 
Hitler ordered the delivery of German equipment to the U.S.S.R. 
to be given priority over deliveries to Germany’s own Armed Forces.^ 
The amounts promised by Russia in the Agreement of February, 1940, 
ranged as high as a million tons of grain for cattle, nine hundred 
thousand tons of oil, half a million tons of phosphates and half a million 
tons of iron ore. In addition, the Soviet Union agreed to act as a pur- 
chaser on Germany’s behalf of metals and raw materials from other 
countries. 

Collaboration was extended from the economic to the political field. 
In the autumn of 1939 Russian propaganda and the Communist parties 
abroad gave support to the German thesis that the responsibility for 
continuing the war rested upon the Western Powers — the so-called Peace 
Offensive. The two Governments co-operated in bringing pressure to 
bear on Turkey to prevent the Turks from abandoning their neutrality, 
while the division of North-eastern Europe into spheres of influence 
was put into effect without a hitch. 

But the supreme advantage, which Hitler rated above everything 
else, was strategic: the possibility of making his attack in the west 
without worrying about the defence of Germany’s eastern frontiers. 
Not only was he able to avoid a war on two fronts, but he was able 
to concentrate practically the whole of his available forces in the west. 
During the 1940 campaign only seven German divisions were retained 
in the east to guard the long line between the Baltic and the Carpathians, 
and two of these were transferred to the west in the course of the cam- 
paign. After the war Goering estimated the Pact with Russia to have 
been worth fifty divisions to Hitler, the number of troops he would 
otherwise have had to keep in the east. The Pact with Russia was in 

^ N.D. 2,353-PS. Material collected for an Official History of the German War 
Economy. 
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fact as much an indispensable condition of Hitler’s attack in the west 
as of the attack on Poland. 

Like Stalin, Hitler was taking advantage of a situation which neither 
side expected to last long. For the moment the balance of advantage 
appeared to be in Stalin’s favour, but Hitler was undismayed. If he 
could use Russian neutrality to inflict a defeat upon the Western Powers, 
he would more than redress the balance. Russia’s gains in Eastern 
Europe and the Baltic would be forgotten if he could overrun the Low 
Countries and France, drive the British Army into the sea and dictate 
terms in the west. In any case, Russia’s gains need not be regarded as 
permanent. In October, 1939, when talking to Keitel about the future 
of Poland, Hitler had made one exception to the general policy of 
neglect to be followed in the Government-General: 

The territory is important to us [he told Keitel] from a military point of view 
as an advanced jumping-off point and can be used for the strategic concen- 
tration of troops. To that end the railroads, roads and lines of communi- 
cation are to be kept in order 

Hitler had shelved his eastern ambitions for the present but he had not 
forgotten them. 


in 

On 10 January, 1940, Hitler ordered the attack in the west to begin on 
the 17th, that day week, at fifteen minutes before sunrise. Three days 
later he once again postponed it, and the last order in the captured 
file of postponements speaks of 20 January as the probable D-day: 
after that there is silence until May. 

The very day of Hitler’s decision — 10 January — a German major 
acting as liaison officer with the 2nd Air Fleet made a forced landing 
in Belgium while flying from Munster to Bonn. He had with him the 
complete operational plan for the opening of Hitler’s offensive, and 
although he burnt part of it, enough fell into Belgian hands to alarm 
the Germans. This settled the matter, to the barely disguised relief 
of the High Command. Until the winter was over, and new plans 
could be prepared, Hitler at last agreed that there was no further point 
in postponing the start of the operation from day to day. 

Hitler was partly reconciled to this decision by the interest he began 
to feel in a new project, the initiative for which came from the Naval 
High Command. The Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy, 

1 N.D. 864-PS. 
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Admiral Raeder, had been disappointed by the outbreak of war in 
1939. By 1944, he believed, there would have been a “good chance of 
settling the British question conclusively”; but in 1939 the German 
Navy had neither sufficient surface ships nor U-boats to make a serious 
challenge to British naval supremacy. 

Searching for a means of increasing the Navy’s power of attack against 
Britain’s sea-routes, Raeder hit on the idea of securing bases in Norway. 
On 3 October he asked his Naval Staff to prepare answers to a number 
of questions on Norway, and on 10 October he made the suggestion 
to Hitler in one of the Fuehrer’s conferences on naval affairs.^ Hitler 
was not interested. At that time he was entirely absorbed in the plans 
for invading the Low Countries and France, which he expected to put 
into operation in November, and the Norwegian project was not 
mentioned again until the middle of December. 

By December the situation had been transformed by the Russian 
attack on Finland. Allied aid for the Finns was under discussion in 
London and Paris, and the possibility of British and French troops 
being sent to Finland through Norway, even of an allied occupation 
of Norway, was taken seriously by the Germans. For the most vul- 
nerable link in Germany’s war economy was her dependence on supplies 
of iron-ore from Sweden. In 1940 these supplies were expected to account 
for eleven and a half million out of Germany’s total consumption of 
fifteen million tons. By occupying Norway the Western Powers could not 
only interfere with this vital traffic, but could carry the war into the 
Baltic and block the movement of German ships into the North Sea 
and the Atlantic. Raeder was able to use these facts to support his 
argument that, if Norway were allowed to fall into British hands, this 
might decide the outcome of the war. 

At the same time Raeder suggested a means for securing Norway 
which at once attracted Hitler. Through Rosenberg, who held the 
obscure post of head of the Party's Foreign Policy Bureau, and who 
had always been interested in the Nordic peoples of Scandinavia, the 
Admiral had been put in touch with Quisling and Hagelin, the leaders 
of the small Norwegian Nazi Party known as the Party of National 
Unity. Quisling, a former General Staff officer and Norwegian Minister 
of War from 1931 to 1933, encouraged the belief that, with German 
support, he would be able to carry out a coup d'etat. In this way the 
German forces needed could be reduced to proportions which would 

^ The German Naval Archives— mcluding the records of Hitler’s wartime con- 
ferences with his C.-in-C.s at which the C.-in-C. of the Navy was present — were 
captured in their entirety at the end of the war. The conference minutes have been 
published by the British Admiralty and collected in Brassey's Naval Annual for 1948. 
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not disturb the main concentration on the western frontier or endanger 
the plans already made to attack France. 

Hitler was sufficiently impressed by Raeder’s argument to see Quisling 
three times between 14 and 18 December, and to give orders for German 
support to be made available to him. Hitler preferred the method of 
the coup d'etat because of its obvious economy, but, in case of its failure, 
he agreed to plans being prepared for an occupation of Norway by 
force. He had still not committed himself, but the final postponement 
of the offensive in the west, in the middle of January, freed his hands, 
and was followed on 27 January by the establishment of an inter-services 
staff to work out the details. The occupation of Denmark was to be 
carried out at the same time as the operation against Norway. 

While these preparations were being made in Berlin, in London Mr. 
Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty, was urging a reluctant 
Cabinet to give the British Navy permission to lay mines in Norwegian 
territorial waters and so interfere with their use by the Germans for 
the transport of iron-ore from the port of Narvik. The Cabinet refused 
to agree, but on 17 February the British destroyer Cossack intercepted 
the German prison-ship Altmark in Norwegian waters and rescued 
a number of British prisoners. This incident roused Hitler’s anger and 
put an end to any hesitation. He demanded the immediate appoint- 
ment of a commander for the expedition and agreed at once to see the 
man proposed by Keitel, General Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, who had 
served in Finland in 1918 and who was at that time in command of an 
army corps at Coblenz. 

Falkenhorst came to Berlin on 20 February. Hitler saw him for a 
few minutes before his daily military conference and gave him instruc- 
tions to take over the preparations for the occupation of Norway. 
He gave three reasons for his decision: to keep the British out of the 
Baltic, to give greater freedom of operation to the German Navy, and 
to protect the ore-route down the Norwegian coast. Falkenhorst, a 
little bewildered by his new commission, was then dismissed and told 
to return at five o’clock the same afternoon with his plans ready to 
lay before the Fuehrer. He bought a Baedeker and retired to his hotel 
bedroom. By five o’clock he had a rough plan sketched out, sufficient 
to satisfy Hitler, and before he returned to Coblenz his new command 
had been confirmed. 

In the week that followed the interview with Falkenhorst, Jodi’s 
Diary shows the greatly increased interest Hitler was now taking in 
the Norwegian expedition. The force to be employed was to be kept 
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as small as possible, and Falkenhorst was given no more than five 
divisions. But the part to be played by Quisling had dwindled into 
insignificance, and the Germans were preparing to carry out a military 
occupation, relying on surprise to supplement the small forces Hitler 
was willing to spare. 

The risks involved in such an operation were great. As Raeder pointed 
out to Hitler in a conference on 9 March, it was contrary to all the 
principles of naval warfare to attempt such an undertaking without 
command of the sea. Everything, therefore, depended upon the element 
of surprise. Reports of British and French preparations for the occupa- 
tion of Norwegian ports as part of the plan to come to Finland’s aid 
kept the German High Command in a state of constant alarm lest they 
should be forestalled by the Allies. 

Their anxiety was relieved when the Finns were driven to ask the 
Russians for an armistice. This was signed on 15 March, and the danger 
of an Anglo-French landing receded. But, having gone so far, Hitler 
refused to turn back. Raeder admitted at a conference on 26 March that 
the danger of a British landing in Norway was no longer acute, but 
added that, in his opinion, Germany would sooner or later have to 
carry out an occupation of Norway and that the moment was favourable. 
Hitler entirely agreed. Exercise Weser (Norway) was to come before 
Case Yellow (the code name for the attack in the west), and the pre- 
parations were to go forward whether the Allies proceeded with their 
plans or not. A week later, on the afternoon of 2 April, Raeder, Goering 
and Falkenhorst reported that the preparations were complete, and 
Hitler confirmed the order for operations to begin on 9 April. 

The plan to attack Norway and Denmark was one of the best-kept 
secrets of the war. The German troop concentrations in the west could 
not be hidden, and there were periodic scares throughout the winter 
that the invasion of France and the Low Countries was about to begin. 
But such activity as took place along the Baltic coast passed unnoticed, 
and Hitler gave nothing away. He made a number of speeches in the 
first three months of 1940, but they revealed nothing of his intentions. 

The first of these speeches was made on 30 January, when Hitler 
celebrated the first seven years of his rule by appearing at the Sport- 
palast in Berlin. He poured elaborate scorn on the allied war-aims. 
“No nation,” he declared, “will burn its fingers twice. The trick of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin works only once. The apostles of international 
understanding cannot once again betray the German nation.” 

On 24 February he appeared in Munich, on the twentieth anniversary 
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of his first appearance at a big public meeting. Considering the oppor- 
tunity this offered, his speech was disappointing. He was obviously 
aware that the war was none too popular in Germany, but the argument 
was laboured and he constantly returned to the same points without 
making them more convincing. Only at the end of his speech was there 
a touch of the old Hitler. 

“It is the leadership of the German nation that counts,’* he told 
his audience of the Nazi Old Guard. “If in those days a certain Adolf 
Hitler had been Chancellor of the German Reich, instead of a musketeer 
in the German Army, do you believe that the capitalist idols of inter- 
national democracy would have won?” In the same passage Hitler 
described himself as “the flint that strikes the spark out of the German 
nation.”^ In the first winter of the war, however, there were few sparks 
to be struck out of the German people. 

From Munich Hitler returned to Berlin, where he signed the pre- 
liminary directive for Exercise Weser on 1 March, and received Sumner 
Welles, the U.S. Under-Secretary of State, on the 2nd. The purpose of 
Welles’s visit was to sound out the possibilities for the re-establishment 
of peace before the conflict began in earnest, and in particular to 
strengthen the reluctance of the Italians to be drawn into the war. 
Neither purpose commended itself to Hitler, and Sumner Welles’s 
reception in Berlin was cool. 

The American envoy’s visit to Berlin, as he soon recognized, was a 
waste of time. Hitler was not to be diverted from the decisions he had 
already made. But there was some slight hope of keeping Mussolini 
out of the war, and Welles returned to Rome after visits to Paris and 
London. The possibility that in Rome he would find a more sympathetic 
audience than in Berlin caused Hitler some anxiety. The Duce’s letter 
of January had been left unanswered for two months: now, quite 
unexpectedly, the German Ambassador informed Ciano on 8 March 
that Ribbentrop would arrive in Rome in two days’ time, before Welles 
returned, bringing with him Hitler’s long-delayed reply. 

The letter was couched in the most cordial terms, and Ribbentrop 
went out of his way to placate Mussolini. Throughout their two con- 
versations he used every opportunity to stress the identity of Italian 
and German interests. Although inclined to argue on some points — 
notably on relations with Russia — Mussolini accepted the German 
argument without dispute. 

The Fuehrer is right when he states that the fates of the German and 

Italian nations are bound up togeth^. ... It is in practice impossible for 
* My New Ordery pages 783-8. 
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* Italy to keep out of the conflict. At the given moment she will enter the war 
and will conduct it along with Germany and in line with her.^ 

Ribbentrop failed to pin Mussolini down to a specific date, but he 
made good use of Italian resentment at the effect of the British blockade. 
In particular the sudden ability of the Germans to find up to twelve 
million tons of coal a year, and the trucks to move it, left a considerable 
impression on the Italians. To clinch matters, Ribbentrop invited 
Mussolini to meet Hitler on the Brenner at any time after 19 March. 

Even Ciano admitted that Ribbentrop had succeeded in reinforcing 
the Axis by his visit. He still hoped that Mussolini would keep Italy out 
of the war, but Sumner Welles, who saw Mussolini again on 16 March, 
was impressed by the change in the Duce. “He did not seem to be 
labouring under the physical or mental oppression which had been so 
obvious during my first conversation with him. ... He seemed to have 
thrown off some great weight. Since that time I have often wondered 
whether, during the two weeks which had elapsed since my first visit to 
Rome, he had not determined to cross the Rubicon, and during 
Ribbent top’s visit had not decided to force Italy into the war.”^ 

As soon as he returned to Berlin, Ribbentrop telephoned to Rome 
to ask for the Brenner meeting to be brought forward to the 18th. 
Mussolini cursed — “These Germans arc unbearable; they don’t give 
one time to breatlie or to think matters over” — but he agreed. Ciano 
wrote that the Duce still hoped to persuade Hitler to desist from his 
attack in the west, but he added gloomily: “It cannot be denied that 
the Duce is fascinated by Hitler, a fascination which involves some- 
thing deeply rooted in his make-up. The Fuehrer will get more out of 
the Duce than Ribbentrop was able to.”'^ 

However much he might try to bolster up his resolution, Mussolini 
could not overcome the sense of inferiority he felt in face of Hitler. 
As Ciano saw^ the sole successes which Mussolini valued w^ere military 
successes. Hitler had dared to risk war, and he had not. Hitler had only 
to play on this feeling of humiliation to stimulate the Duce’s longing to 
assert himself and revive his flagging belligerency. When they met on 
the Brenner, high up in the snow-covered mountains — their first meeting 
since Munich — Hitler overwhelmed Mussolini with a flood of talk, 
describing at length the course of the Polish campaign and the German 
preparations for the attack in the west. Mussolini had little chance of 

^ Ribbentrop’s conversations with Mussolini, in Ciano''s Diplomatic Papers, pages 
339-59. 

2 Sumner Welles: The Time for Decision (N.Y., 1944), page 138. 

^ Ciano" s Diary, pages 220-1. 
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saying anything, yet he used the few minutes that were left him to 
re-affinn his intention of coming into the war. 

Back in Rome the Duce might grumble at the way in which Hitler 
talked all the time, but face to face with him he was unable to conceal 
an anxious deference. Hitler handled him with skill. The impression 
of German strength which he created and the confidence with which 
he spoke stirred Mussolini*s old fear of being left out at the division 
of the spoils. As the two dictators parted on the station platform, Hitler 
could congratulate himself on the ease with which he had re-asserted 
his ascendancy: three months later Italy entered the war. 


IV 

Hitler said not a word to Mussolini of his intention of attacking 
Norway — further proof, if it were needed, of the disdain with which 
he regarded his Italian allies. From the beginning of April, however, 
all his attention was directed to the Baltic and the north. 

Meanwhile, exactly one day after Hitler confirmed 9 April as the 
date for Exercise Weser, the British Cabinet at last authorized the 
Royal Navy to mine Norwegian waters, an operation fixed for 8 April, 
In case of German counter-action, British and French forces were 
embarked to occupy the very same Norwegian ports selected by the 
German Navy as its own objectives. Thus, between 7 and 9 April, two 
naval forces were converging on Norway, and the scraps of news which 
reached Berlin of British preparations heightened the atmosphere of 
tension in Hitler’s headquarters. Raeder was staking virtually the whole 
German fleet on the Norwegian gamble, and if it had the ill-luck to 
encounter the British fleet in any force, disaster could follow within a 
few hours. 

In fact, a German transport was sunk, and the German cruiser Hipper 
brought to action by a British destroyer on the 8th. But the operation 
went on, and the tactics of surprise proved brilliantly successful. Oslo, 
Bergen, Trondheim, Stavanger and Narvik were captured at a blow. 
Quisling’s coup was a miserable failure; the Norwegian King and 
Government escaped, and six weeks’ hard fighting lay ahead before the 
allied troops, now hurriedly landed, were driven out. None the less, 
the British had been taken by surprise and “completely outwitted” 
(the phrase is Mr. Churchill’s) on their own native element of the sea. 
The British Navy inflicted considerable losses on the German forces, 
but these were not much greater than Raeder had anticipated, and they 
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were a small price to pay for safeguarding the iron-ore supplies, securing 
the Baltic, and breaking out into the Atlantic, with bases along the 
whole of the Norwegian coast at the disposal of the German Navy and 
the German Air Force. 

From the beginning Hitler had taken a close personal interest in the 
Norwegian expedition, Falkenhorst was directly responsible to him, 
and Hitler’s own command organization (the O.K.W., the Supreme 
Command of the Armed Forces) replaced the Army High Command 
(O.K.H.) for the planning and direction of operations. This led to con- 
siderable friction and departmental jealousy. More important still was 
the way in which it foreshadowed future developments. For Norway 
marks the beginning of that continuous personal intervention in the daily 
conduct of operations which was more and more to absorb Hitler’s 
attention and drive his generals to distraction. 

Hitler’s temperament was singularly ill-fitted for the position of a 
commander-in-chief. He easily became excited, talked far too much 
and was apt to blame others for his own mistakes, or for adverse cir- 
cumstances out of their control. These faults were particularly noticeable 
in April, 1940, as Jodi’s Diary shows, for at the back of Hitler’s mind 
was the fear that unexpected difficulties in Norway might force him to 
postpone the attack in the west once again. This still remained the main 
objective, compared with which Norway was only a side-show. 

Fortunately for Hitler, his gamble on time came off, and at the end 
of April he felt sufficient confidence in the outcome of the Norwegian 
operations to fix a provisional date for the opening of the western 
campaign in the first week of May. A slight delay due to bad weather 
caused a change from 8 May to 10 May, a decision which threw Hitler 
into a state of agitation. But this proved to be the final postpone- 
ment, and at dawn on 10 May, 1940, the battle in the west was joined 
at last. 

Little though Hitler may have realized it then, he owed his success in 
the Battle of France more than anything else to the long delay in opening 
the attack which had so much irked him at the time. 

The original plan for the attack had assigned the chief role to the most 
northerly of the three German Army Groups in the west. Army Group 
B under von Bock. This was to carry out a wide sweeping movement 
through the Low Countries, supported by Army Group A (Rundstedt), 
which held the centre of the German line opposite the Ardennes, and 
Army Group C (Leeb), which held the left wing facing the Maginot 
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Line. For this purpose virtually the whole of the German panzer forces 
were assigned to Bock on the right wing. 

There were solid arguments against such a plan. It was a repetition 
of the German advance in 1914 and so unlikely to take the Western 
Allies by surprise, and it meant sending the tank forces into country 
broken by innumerable canals and small rivers. Here they would come 
into head-on collision with the pick of the British and French armies 
advancing into Belgium, and even if the Germans succeeded in forcing 
them back they would only be driving the Allies nearer to their fortified 
positions and their supply bases. 

The French High Command had framed their own plans to meet 
precisely such an opening move, and had Hitler adhered to the original 
scheme events might conceivably have followed the dictation of the 
French rather than of the Germans. But an alternative plan had already 
been worked out by the Chief of Staff of Rundstedt’s Army Group A, 
General von Manstein. Manstein argued that the decisive thrust should 
be made not on the German right wing, where the Western Allies would 
almost certainly expect it, but in the centre, through the Ardennes, 
aiming at Sedan and the Channel coast. Such a move would take 
the French completely by surprise, for they (like many of the German 
generals) had written off the Ardennes as unsuitable for tank opera- 
tions, and this part of the French Front was more weakly defended 
than almost any other. If the tanks could once get through the wooded 
hills of the Ardennes they would be out into the rolling country of 
northern France, which was well-suited to a rapid advance. Finally, 
if the German plan proved successful, it would destroy the hinge upon 
which the British and French advance into Belgium depended, severing 
their lines of communication, cutting them off from France and 
forcing them into a trap with their backs to the Belgian coast. 

Manstein’s suggestion was frowned on by the Army High Command, 
but, thanks to the delays to which the start of the operation was subject, 
Manstein succeeded in getting his scheme brought to Hitler’s attention. 

Hitler was slow to change his mind, but Manstein’s proposals had 
precisely those qualities of surprise and risk to which he attached so 
much importance, and in the course of February he ordered the whole 
plan of attack to be re-cast along Manstein’s lines, transferring the all- 
important panzer forces from the right wing to the centre under von 
Rundstedt. 

This change proved decisive. The opposition of the Army High Com- 
mand, supported by the aggrieved Bock, was not easily overcome, and 
professional jealousy succeeded in getting Manstein transferred to the 
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command of an infantry corps, where he played a minor part in the 
offensive. But by March Manstein’s plan had become Hitler’s own — 
he seems to have believed that he had thought of it himself — and by 
May the new orders were ready to be put into operation. 

The German Army which invaded the Low Countries and France 
on the morning of 10 May consisted of eighty-nine divisions, with a 
further forty-seven held in reserve. It included the formidable weapon 
of ten panzer divisions, with three thousand armoured vehicles, a 
thousand of which at least were heavy tanks. The first sensational 
success was the overrunning of the Dutch and Belgian defence systems. 
The key to this was the use of small forces of highly trained parachute 
and glider troops which captured the vital bridges before they could 
be destroyed, together with the famous fortress of Eben Emael on the 
Albert Canal, Hitler had personally conceived the most important 
points in the plans for the use of the airborne troops. It had been his idea 
to capture Eben Emael by landing on the roof a detachment of less than 
a hundred parachute engineers equipped with a powerful new^ explosive, 
a success built up by German propaganda as a demonstration of the 
power of Germany’s secret weapons. 

But the crux of the operation, still unsuspected by the Western 
Powers, was the thrust through the Ardennes. Rundstedt’s Army Group, 
ranged along the frontier from Aachen to the Moselle, disposed of 
forty-four divisions, including three panzer corps under the command 
of General von Kleist. The armoured column was over a hundred 
miles long, stretching back fifty miles the other side of the Rhine. 

The plan worked with extraordinary success. The German armour 
quickly traversed the Ardennes, passed the French frontier on 12 May 
and were over the Meuse on the 13th. The High Command indeed 
became alarmed at the ease with which Kleist was advancing. 

Hitler shared this anxiety. He was preoccupied with the possibility 
of a French counter-attack from the south, and personally intervened 
to halt the advance of General Guderian’s leading panzer divisions, 
which had reached the Oise on the night of the 16th. A note in Haider’s 
diary on 17 May reads: 

Fuehrer is terribly nervous. Frightened by his own success, he is afraid 
to take any chance and so would rather pull the reins on us. 

The next day Haider wrote: 

Every hour is precious, Fuehrer’s H.Q. sees it quite differently. Fuelirer 
keeps worrying about south flank. He rages and screams that we are on the 
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way to ruin the whole campaign. He won’t have any part in continuing the 

operation in a westward direction.^ 

The halt, however, was only temporary. The motorized infantry was 
quick in following up, and on the evening of the 18th Hitler was per- 
suaded to allow the tanks to resume their advance. Backed by an 
irresistible superiority in the air, the German armoured thrust broke 
right through the French front and threw the allied plans into confusion. 
While the British Army and the best of the French divisions were fighting 
fiercely in Belgium, they were cut off to the south by the German dash 
for the coast, and on the night of 20 May received the news that the 
Germans had reached the mouth of the Somme at Abbeville. A week 
later the Belgian Army followed the example of the Dutch and capitu- 
lated. The British Expeditionary Force and the First French Army 
were caught in a trap between the converging forces of Bock’s Army 
Group on the north and Rundstedt’s on the south. 

The German plan of encirclement was only defeated by the brilliant 
improvisation of the Dunkirk evacuation. Between 27 May and 4 June 
a total of three hundred and thirty-eight thousand British and allied 
troops were got away by sea from the beaches and harbour of Dunkirk. 
Yet the possibility of such an evacuation might well have been denied 
to the British if Guderian’s tanks had not been ordered to halt a few 
miles south of Dunkirk on 24 May, at a time when the British Army had 
not yet fought its way back to the coast and there was nothing to prevent 
the Germans capturing the last escape-port open to the B.E.F. 

The responsibility for this order has been disputed. Mr. Churchill, 
on what appears to be slender evidence, places it on Rundstedt; the 
German generals themselves on Hitler.^ The weight of the evidence, 
including Haider’s diary written at the time, is on the side of the generals. 
At an angry interview on the afternoon of 24 May with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and the Chief of Staff, Hitler insisted on holding 
back the tanks, against their advice and that of the commanders on 
the spot. With his mind set upon avoiding a stalemate similar to that 
which had followed the Battle of the Marne in 1914, Hitler was deter- 
mined not to be diverted from his principal aim, the defeat of the French 
Army, and he eagerly seized upon Goering’s boastful promise that he 
could finish off the British from the air. At all costs he wanted to con- 
serve his armoured force for the next phase of the offensive which 
would decide the battle for Paris and France. 

1 Quoted in B.H. Liddell Hart: The Other Side of the Hill (3rd edition, London, 
1951), pages 190-1. 

2 The evidence is summarized and discussed by Captain Liddell Hart, pages 185-202. 
For Mr. Churchill’s view cf. The Second World War, vol. II, pages 68-70. 
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These were far from being short-sighted arguments, but for once 
Hitler’s intuition betrayed him. Forty-eight hours later, Hitler was 
persuaded to reverse his decision, and on 27 May the panzer troops 
were allowed to resume their advance. But by then it was too late. The 
British had used the unexpected respite to strengthen their defences 
and were able to hold off the Germans long enough to complete their 
evacuation. The first of Hitler’s military mistakes was to have momen- 
tous consequences for the future of the war. 

At the time, however, the failure at Dunkirk appeared slight beside 
the continuing news of German successes. So Mussolini, as well as 
Hitler, judged. Fear of the consequences of going to war gave place 
in the Duce’s mind to fear of arriving too late. Gauging the mood of 
his brother dictator with skill. Hitler found time in the midst of his 
preoccupations to write a series of letters to Mussolini in which he 
poured scorn on the feebleness of the British and French. Mussolini’s 
replies were each more enthusiastic than the last, culminating in the 
announcement, delivered by the Italian Ambassador on 31 May, that 
Italy would declare war in the next few days. The date finally agreed 
on was 10 June, and hostilities began on the 11th. 

Hitler was delighted at Mussolini’s decision. He undoubtedly over- 
rated Italy’s value as an ally, and great efforts were made by Goebbels 
to convince the German people of the importance of Italian intervention. 
The German people, however, showed no more enthusiasm for the 
alliance than the Italians. Mussolini’s timing, indeed, was so bad that 
his declaration of war in June, 1940, made their new allies appear even 
more contemptible in German eyes than the Italian failure to fight in 
September, 1939. 

Meanwhile, on 5 June, the German Army renewed the attack by 
driving south across the Somme. The French had lost something like 
thirty divisions, nearly a ihird of their Army, in the fighting in Belgium, 
and only two out of the fourteen British divisions now remained in 
France. With his depleted forces. General Weygand had to face a 
numerically superior Gemian Army, elated by its victories, provided 
with overwhelming air support and led by armoured formations against 
which the French had no defence. In eleven days the battle was over. On 
14 June Paris was occupied by the Germans and the panzer divisions 
were racing for the Rhone Valley, the Mediterranean and the Spanish 
frontier. On the evening of 16 June M. Reynaud resigned, and the same 
night Marshal P6tain formed a new French Government, whose sole aim 
was to negotiate an armistice. Less than six weeks after the opening of 
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the campaign Hitler was on his way to Munich to discuss with Musso- 
lini the terms to be imposed on France. 


V 

Since the beginning of the Norwegian campaign on 9 April Hitler^s 
troops had overrun Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and France, had successfully defied the power of the British Navy, 
driven the British Expeditionary Force into the sea, and inflicted a 
shattering defeat on the army of Napoleon and Foch. For more than 
four years between 1914 and 1918 the old German Army had fought at 
terrible cost and without success to effect the break-through on the 
Western Front which Hitler had achieved in little more than a month 
with very small losses. 

Before the war Hitler had scored a series of political triumphs, cul- 
minating in the Nazi-Soviet Pact, which could challenge comparison 
with the diplomacy of Bismarck. Now he had led the German Army to 
a series of military triumphs which eclipsed the fame of Moltke and 
Ludendorff and challenged comparison with the victories of Frederick 
the Great and even Napoleon. Hitler, the outsider who had never been 
to a university or a staff college, had beaten the Foreign Office and the 
General Staff at their own game. 

It is customary to decry this achievement, to point, for instance, to 
the luck Hitler had in encountering such weakness and incompetence 
on the other side, to his good fortune in finding a Manstein to construct 
his plan of campaign for him and men like Guderian to put it into 
operation. But this is only a part of the truth, if there were weakness 
and incompetence on the other side, it was Hitler who divined it. He 
was the one man who consistently refused to be impressed by the military 
reputation of France, the one man who insisted that a quick victory 
in the west was possible, and who forced the Army against his generals' 
advice to undertake a campaign which was to prove the most remark- 
able in its history. If Manstein designed the plan of campaign it was 
Hitler who took it up. If Guderian was the man who showed what the 
German panzer divisions could do when used with imagination it was 
Hitler who grasped the importance of armour, and provided the new 
German Army with ten such divisions at a lime when there was still 
strong opposition inside the Army itself to such ideas. If Hitler, there- 
fore, is justly to be made responsible for the later disasters of the 
German Army, he is entitled to the major share of the credit for the 
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victories of 1940: the German generals cannot have it both ways. 

But what use did Hitler intend to make of his victory? Hitler had 
never looked to the west for the future expansion of Germany, but 
always to the east. The conflict with Britain and France arose not from 
any demands he had to make on the Western Powers themselves, but 
from their refusal to agree to a free hand for Germany in Central and 
Eastern Europe. This had been the issue between Britain and Germany 
throughout 1938 and 1939, over Czechoslovakia no less than over 
Poland, and it remained the issue now, in 1940. 

So far the problem had baffled Hitler. Bribes, in the form of the Naval 
Agreement of 1935 and the guarantee of the British Empire which he 
offered in 1939, had failed to overcome British opposition, and in 
September, 1939, this opposition had been carried to the point of de- 
claring war on Germany. Hitler, however, far from abandoning his 
hopes of a settlement with Great Britain as a result of the war, looked 
upon the victories he had won in Poland and the west as clearing the 
ground for such an agreement. The British had now, he felt, lost any 
reason for continuing to adhere to their former policy. Their last ally 
on the Continent had gone, their Army had been driven into the sea, 
they must now surely accept the impossibility of preventing a German 
hegemony in Europe and, like sensible people, come to terms — the more 
so as Hitler had no desire, at this stage, to interfere with their indepen- 
dence or their Empire. For his part, he was perfectly ready to conclude 
an alliance with Great Britain and to recognize the continued existence 
of the British Empire, which [he told Rundstedt], must be looked on, 
together with the Catholic Church, as one of the corner-stones of 
Western civilization. England would have to return the German colonies 
and recognize Germany's dominant position in Europe, but that was all. 

In this frame of mind, preoccupied with the chances of a compro- 
mise peace with Great Britain and daily expecting to receive an approach 
from London, Hitler turned to the question of the armistice with France. 
A final settlement with France could be allowed to wait until the end 
of the war, but the character of the armistice terms offered to France 
now might have considerable influence on the British. In particular, 
a French decision to continue the fight from North Africa or the depar- 
ture of the French Fleet to join the Royal Navy would strengthen 
the British determination to go on fighting themselves. On the other 
hand, French acceptance of the German armistice terms might well 
make the British think twice. 

Mussolini was in a very different mood. He was eager to become tlie 
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heir of the French Empire in North Africa and to secure the mastery 
of the Mediterranean, His claims extended to Nice, Corsica, French 
Somaliland and Tunisia; an Atlantic outlet in Morocco; the acquisi- 
tion of Malta and the replacement of Britain by Italy in Egypt and the 
Sudan. As guarantees, the Duce wanted to occupy the whole of French 
territory and to enforce the surrender of the French fleet. But, as he 
confessed with some bitterness to Ciano on the train to Munich, 
Hitler had won the war and Hitler would have the last word. 

The German reception of the Italians was cordial, but Ribbentrop 
made it quite plain that Hitler would not agree to make demands 
of the French which might drive them to continue the war from North 
Africa or England. Above all, the powerful and undamaged French 
fleet must be prevented from joining the British. For this reason, no 
less than for the effect on British opinion, Mussolini’s annexationist 
ambitions would have to be deferred. Hitler proposed to occupy only 
three-fifths of France, to allow a French Government in Unoccupied 
France, to promise not to make use of the French fleet during the war 
and to leave the French colonies untouched. 

These were heavy blows for Mussolini, but after only a week’s cam- 
paign, during which the Italian troops had not distinguished themselves, 
he was in no position to argue. When Ciano, taken aback by Ribben- 
trop’s sudden enthusiasm for peace, asked him: “Does Germany at 
the present moment prefer peace or the prosecution of the war?” 
Ribbentrop repHed without hesitation: “Peace.”^ Faithfully echoing 
Hitler’s opinions on the value of the British Empire, Ribbentrop told 
his Italian colleague in confidence that Britain had already been 
informed of the Fuehrer’s conditions through Sweden. Hitler agreed 
not to conclude an armistice with France until she had come to terms 
with Italy as well, but he declined Mussolini’s suggestion of joint 
German-Italian negotiations with the French. He had no intention of 
sharing his triumph. 

From Munich, where the talks with Mussolini and Ciano had taken 
place on 18-19 June, Hitler flew back to his Field Headquarters at 
Bruly-le-P6che, and the final terms of the armistice were drafted on the 
20th. Paul Schmidt and the translators worked all night by candle-light 
in a little village church to complete the French version, with Keitel, 
and sometimes Hitler, coming in to see what progress they were 
making. 

For the signing of the armistice Hitler had appointed the exact place 
^ Ciancts Diplgmatic Papers, pages 372-5. 
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in the Forest of Compi^gne, north-east of Paris, where Foch had dic- 
tated the terms of capitulation to the German delegation on 11 Novem- 
ber, 1918. The old restaurant car in which the negotiations had taken 
place was brought from its Paris museum and set up on the identical 
spot it had occupied in 1918. 

It was a hot June afternoon, with the sun casting shadows through 
the elms and the pines, when Hitler — in uniform, with the Iron Cross 
on his chest — stepped out of his car and strode into the clearing. He 
was accompanied by an impressive retinue, Goering, with his Field- 
Marshal’s baton, Keitel, Brauchitsch, Raeder, Ribbentrop and Hess. 
Silently he led the little procession up to the block of granite on which 
the French inscription read: “Here on 11 November, 1918, succumbed 
the criminal pride of the German Reich . . . vanquished by the free 
peoples which it tried to enslave,” Fifty yards away, in the shelter of 
the trees. Bill Shirer, the C.B.S. Correspondent, was watching intently 
through field-glasses. As Hitler turned Shirer caught his expression, a 
mixture of scorn, anger, hate and triumph: 

He steps off the monument and contrives to make even this gesture a master- 
piece of contempt. ... He glances slowly round the clearing. . . . Suddenly, as 
though his face were not giving quite complete expression to his feelings, 
he throws his whole body into harmony with his mood. He swifcly snaps 
his hands on his hips, arches his shoulders, plants his feet wide apart. It is 
a magnificent gesture of defiance, of burning contempt for this place and all 
that it has stood for in the twenty-two years since it witnessed the humbling 
of the German Empire,^ 

Shortly afterwards the French delegates arrived. Hitler received them 
in silence. He stayed to listen to the reading of the preamble, then rose, 
gave a stiff salute with his outstretched arm, and, accompanied by his 
retinue, left the railway car. As he strode back down the avenue of trees 
to the waiting cars the German band played the German national 
anthem, Deutschland iiber alles, and the Nazi Horst Wessel Song. The 
one-time agitator, who told the Munich crowds in 1920 that he would 
never rest until he had torn up the Treaty of Versailles, had reached the 
peak of his career. He had kept his promise: the humiliation of 1918 
was avenged. 

No other tourist has ever paid his first visit to Paris as a conqueror. 
Hitler combined both roles. He came at the end of the month, made a 
tour of the sights, went up the Eiffel Tower and stood in rapt contem- 
plation before the tomb of Napoleon in the Hotel des Invalides. Paris, 
^ William Shirer: Berlin Diary ^ page 331, 
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however, did not impress him as much as the Italian cities and he was 
critical of its architecture. Early in July he returned to his headquarters 
near Freudenstadt, in the depths of the Black Forest, and was back 
in Berlin to receive Ciano on the 7th. 

With France Hitler had every reason to be satisfied. The French 
Government had been relieved by the comparative moderation of the 
German demands, and the armistice was signed without further diffi- 
culty. But the news which Hitler had been waiting for since the middle 
of June, a sign from London that the British were willing to consider 
peace negotiations, still failed to come. Tentative soundings through 
the neutral capitals produced no result. On 18 June Mr. Churchill, 
speaking in the House of Commons, declared the Government’s deter- 
mination to fight on, whatever the odds, “so that, if the British Empire 
and its Commonwealth last for a thousand years, men will still say: 
‘This was their finest hour.’ ” On 3 July the British Government under- 
lined its resolve by ordering the British Navy to open fire on the French 
warships at Oran. Hitler continued to postpone the speech he was to 
make to the Reichstag in order to give England sufficient time to make 
the decision he hoped for, but he was much less confident than he had 
been at Munich in June. Ciano found him in a divided mind, un- 
willing to commit himself to any course, but prepared to admit the 
possibility that the war would have to continue. 

Hitler waited another twelve days and then at last summoned the 
Reichstag for 19 July, more than a month after the collapse of France. 
His speech has often been described as a peace offer, although in fact it 
marks the end of Hitler’s hopes of a settlement with Britain. The month’s 
silence left little doubt that the British, to Hitler’s genuine astonishment 
and even regret, were resolved to continue the war. After waiting in 
vain for a move on the part of the British Government Hitler decided 
to make a direct appeal himself, as a last gesture. “It almost causes me 
pain,” he told the Reichstag, “to think that I should have been selected 
by Fate to deal the final blow to the structure which these men have 
already set tottering. . . . Mr. Churchill ought perhaps, for once, to 
believe me when I prophesy that a great Empire will be destroyed — an 
Empire which it was never my intention to destroy or even to harm. . . . 

“In this hour, I feel it to be my duty before my own conscience to 
appeal once more to reason and common sense in Great Britain as much 
as elsewhere. I consider myself in a position to make this appeal since 
I am not the vanquished begging favours, but the victor speaking in 
the name of reason. I can see no reason why this war must go on,”^ 

^ My New Order, pages 809-38, 
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The occasion was a splendid one, marked by the promotion of Goer- 
ing to the special rank of Reichsmarshal and of twelve generals to be 
field-marshals. Hitler himself was at the top of his form as an orator, 
speaking with more control than usual and conveying an unusual sin- 
cerity in what he said. Outwardly it was a scene of triumph, yet the 
impression left at the end was one of uncertainty, and Ciano reported 
that there was ill-concealed disappointment among the Germans he 
met at the unfavourable British reaction to Hitler’s offer. 

It is doubtful whether Hitler himself expected anything else. He had 
already issued the directive for the invasion of Britain three days before 
his speech. This was the obvious answer: if Britain would not come to 
terms she must be forced to submit. So, throughout the rest of the 
summer of 1940 and well into the autumn, the preparations for a direct 
assault on the British Isles continued, and all the world waited for the 
news that Hitler had launched his invasion armada across the Channel. 


VI 

How then did it come about that, five months after his speech to the 
Reichstag, Hitler signed the order for the invasion, not of Britain, but 
of the Soviet Union? Why did he change his mind, why did he make the 
mistake of attacking Russia before he had finished with Britain, thereby 
deliberately incurring the dangers of a war on two fronts? To find 
an answer to these questions it is necessary to examine more closely 
Hitler's attitude to the war during the latter half of 1940. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy, Admiral Raeder, 
had set his staff to work on the problems involved in an attack across 
the English Channel as early as November, 1939. Hitler himself, 
however, showed no interest in such an operation until after the con- 
clusion of the campaign in France. His plans for that campaign con- 
tained no provision for a subsequent attack on Britain; Raeder’s 
attempts to raise the matter at conferences with the Fuehrer on 21 May 
and 20 June proved unsuccessful, and until the end of June Hitler's 
view of the future was based on the assumption that the British would 
be willing to come to terms. 

It was not until 2 July that Keitel issued instructions to the three 
Services to prepare plans, and not until 16 July that Hitler signed his 
own directive fixing the middle of August as the date by which prepara- 
tions must be completed. Even then the opening sentences revealed 
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Hitler’s reluctance: “As England, in spite of the hopelessness of her 
military position, has so .far shown herself unwilling to come to any 
compromise, I have decided to begin to prepare for, and if necessary 
to carry out, an invasion of England.”^ 

Five days later, after the failure of his Reichstag speech to elicit a 
change of heart in London, Hitler again spoke to Raeder in gloomy 
terms of the difficulties of the operation: 

The invasion of Britain is an exceptionally daring undertaking, because even 
if the way is short this is not just a river crossing, but the crossing of a sea 
which is dominated by the enemy. This is not a case of a single-crossing 
operation as in Norway; operational surprise cannot be expected; a defen- 
sively prepared and utterly determined enemy faces us and dominates the sea 
area which we must use. For the Army forty divisions will be required; 
the most difficult part will be the continued reinforcement of military stores. 
We cannot count on supplies of any kind being available to us in England. 
The prerequisites are complete mastery of the air, the operational use of 
powerful artillery in Dover Strait, and protection by minefields. The time of 
year is an important factor too. The main operation will therefore have to 
be completed by 15 September. ... If it is not certain that preparations 
can be completed by the beginning of September, other plans must be 
considered.^ 

The discussions which continued throughout the summer confirmed 
rather than reduced the difficulties Hitler had foreseen. An acrimonious 
debate was conducted between the Army and the Navy on the number 
of divisions which could be put across the Channel and the width of 
the front on which landings were to be made. The sailors, it is clear, 
disliked the whole project — ^Raeder would have preferred to concen- 
trate Germany’s naval and air forces on starving Britain into surrender. 
Not only was he powerfully impressed by Germany’s naval inferiority, 
but he had the greatest difficulty in providing sufficient transport for 
the thirteen divisions (instead of forty) to which the Army was even- 
tually limited. Although the movement of shipping to the embarkation 
ports began on 1 September and operational schedules were issued on 
the 3rd, no final order could be given until the Luftwaffe had achieved 
superiority in the air, and this — despite Goering’s boast — was still denied 
them. The switch of German bomber squadrons from the South Coast 
ports and airfields to attacks on London failed to achieve a decision. 
On 14 September Hitler took the view that it would be inadvisable to 
call off Operation Sea-Lion partly in view of the loss of prestige involved, 

^ N.D. 442-PS. The code name for the invasion of Britain was Sea^Lion. 

2 Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1939: Conference of 21 July, 1940. 
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but postponements continued, and on 12 October a brief directive 
announced: 

The Fuehrer has decided that from now until the Spring, preparations for 

Sea^Lion shall be continued solely for the purpose of maintaining political 

and military pressure on England. 

Should the invasion be reconsidered in the spring or early summer of 

1941, orders for a renewal of operational readiness will be issued later. . , . 

Keitel.^ 

This was not quite the end of the project. In December, 1940, the 
possibility of invading Ireland was discussed, and in January, 1941, 
General Student was summoned to the Obersalzberg to discuss the use of 
airborne troops in an invasion of England. On the way back, however, 
Goering told Student not to worry about the problem; he spoke of it 
as no longer a serious possibility. The preparations of the summer of 
1940 were never revived, and the operation, after being shelved for a 
year, was quietly cancelled in January, 1942. 

There is no doubt that the practical difficulties in the way of a success- 
ful invasion were formidable. But even more striking is the fact that 
Hitler himself, who so often forced through a project in the face of, 
difficulties and against the advice of his professional advisers this time 
failed to provide the necessary impetus to convince those most con- 
cerned that he was wholehearted in his order for the operation. 

One explanation of Hitler’s lack of conviction is that he regarded the 
preparations as another way of bringing pressure to bear on the British 
to come to terms — as an elaborate bluff, which he was obliged to drop 
when the British refused to be frightened into capitulation. This seems 
to have been the view of Rundstedt, who was appointed to command 
the invading force. 

Another view is also possible. Hitler, it can be argued, came reluctantly 
to accept the need of continuing the war in the west. He then made up 
his mind to an invasion of Britain, but rapidly lost faith in it, partly 
on account of the difficulties involved, but even more on account of a 
growing preoccupation with Russia. 

To appreciate the force of this argument it is necessary to recall that 
Hitler’s quarrel with the Western Powers had arisen out of his claim 
to a free hand in Europe, The ultimate aim of his policy had always 
been the old dream of finding Germany’s future in the east which had 
fascinated him ever since he wrote Mem Kampf. The Pact with Russia, 

^ Martienssen: Hitler and his Admirals y pages 90-1. 
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which he had never regarded as more than a temporary expedient, 
had been made for limited purposes, to secure first the isolation of 
Poland, and later freedom of action against the west. The campaign 
in the west, however, did not represent any final aim. On the contrary, 
it was in its turn a necessary preliminary to turning back to the east, 
and, according to General Jodi, at the height of the fighting in the west 
Hitler expressed his determination to deal with Russia as soon as the 
military situation made it at all possible. 

Hitherto Hitler had always made it a condition of any attack on 
Russia that Germany must first be secure against intervention from the 
west. In his speech to the generals on 23 November, 1939, he had 
repeated this condition, first laid down in Mein Kampf: “We can oppose 
Russia only when we are free in the west.” 

The lightning campaign in the west had been designed to secure 
this. With France out of the war, and Britain obliged to make a 
compromise peace, Hitler would then be able to resume his eastern 
ambitions without anxiety about Germany’s western frontiers. By 
July it was clear to Hitler that he had realized only a part of his plan. 
France had been defeated, and the British had been expelled from the 
Continent, but they had not yet been brought to conclude an armistice. 
It was at this point, some time in the summer of 1940, that Hitler made 
his fatal decision and determined to launch his attack on Russia, whether 
or not he had first brought Britain to terms. 

The stages by which Hitler came to this resolution are unknown to 
us — whether his decision was preceded by a brief period during which 
he really intended to carry out the invasion of Britain; whether these 
preparations were never more than a bluif; or wdiether for a time he 
balanced the two projects, Sea-Lion and Barbarossa,^ in his mind 
before coming down finally in favour of the latter. What is clear is that, 
once Hitler began seriously to consider a major campaign in the east, 
he had very good reasons for hesitating to involve himself in the risky 
gamble of an invasion of the British Isles. This was reinforced by his 
resentment at the advantage which the Russians were taking of his 
preoccupation with the west. In June, 1940, while the Battle of France 
was still in progress, the Soviet Government annexed the Baltic 
States without informing the Germans in advance, and followed this 
by heavy pressure on Rumania to make a further cession of territory. 
Always sensitive to any change in the east, Hitler’s suspicions of the 
Russians mounted in proportion to the treachery of his own intentions. 


^ This was the code-name for the invasion of Russia. 
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For a moment in July, under the impression of the victories he had 
won in the west. Hitler was tempted to leave the British to sit behind 
their island defences and turn eastwards at once, launching an attack 
on Russia in the autumn of 1940* Keitel, however, was able to persuade 
his master that practical considerations alone — the impossibility of 
building up the forces required in so short a time — ruled this out* The 
proposal for the invasion of Russia was nevertheless only postponed, 
not abandoned. 

At a discussion in Berlin on the last day of July Haider records Hitler 
as saying: 

“In the event that invasion does not take place, our efforts must be 
directed to the elimination of all factors that let England hope for a change 
in the situation. . . . Britain’s hope lies in Russia and the U.S.A, If Russia 
drops out of the picture, America too, is lost for Britain, because the 
elimination of Russia would greatly increase Japan’s power in the Far 
East. . . , Decision : Russia’s destruction must therefore be made a part of 
this struggle. * . . The sooner Russia is crushed the better. The attack will 
achieve its purpose only if the Russian State can be shattered to its roots with 
one blow. ... If we start in May, 1941, we will have five months in which to 
finish the job.”^ 

Hitler still put the invasion of Britain in the front of his argument, 
but the idea of an attack on Russia henceforth acted as a magnet to 
draw his attention away from the Channel and from an operation upon 
which he had entered with reluctance in the first place. 

In fact, the preliminary planning for Barbarossa started at the 
beginning of August, little more than a fortnight after Hitler signed 
the first directive for the invasion of Britain. On 29 July General Jodi 
visited the O.K.W.’s planning section, the Department of National 
Defence, at Bad Reichenhall, and told its head, General Warlimont, 
that Hitler had made up his mind to prepare for war against Russia. 
At a later date [Warlimont testified after the war] I talked with Hitler my- 
self. He had intended to begin the war against the U.S.S.R. as early as the 
autumn of 1940, but he gave up this idea. The reason was that the strategic 
position of the troops at that time was not favourable for the purpose. The 
supplies to Poland were not good enough; railways and bridges were not 
prepared; the communication lines and aerodromes were not organized. 
Therefore, the order was given to secure the transport and to prepare for 
such an attack as would eventually be made.- 

Warlimont’s Staff at once set to work, and on 9 August got out the 
first directive (Aufbau Ost) to start work in the deployment areas in the 

^ Haider’s Diary, quoted by Chester Wilmot : The Struggle for Europe (London, 
1952), page 56. 

2 Warlimont’s affidavit; N.P., part VI, page 237. 
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east for the reception of the large masses of troops which would be 
needed.^ 

At roughly the same time Hitler also gave orders to the Army General 
Stalf under Haider, quite independently of Warlimont’s team, to pre- 
pare a plan of campaign for operations against the Soviet Union. 
Early in August Haider saw the German military attache in Moscow, 
Koestring, told him in confidence of what was afoot and warned him 
to be ready to answer a lot of questions.^ Thus, on 3 September, 1940, 
when General Paulus took over the office of Quartermaster General 
of the Army, he found a skeleton operational plan for the offen- 
sive already in existence and this was completed by the beginning of 
November.^ The plan was presented to Hitler by General Haider 
on 5 December, and Hitler then gave it his approval, stressing that the 
primary aim was to prevent the Russian armies withdrawing into the 
depths of the country and to destroy them in the first encounter. The 
number of divisions to be committed was fixed at 130-140 for the entire 
operation. 

The movement of troops to the east began in the summer of 1940. 
In November the Economic Section of the O.K.W. (the Wirtschafts- 
riistimgsamt) set to work on the economic preparations for the attack. 
On 14 August the Section's head, General Thomas, was informed that 
the Fuehrer desired punctual deliveries to the Russians to continue only 
until the spring of 1941. A special department for Russia was established 
and among its tasks was a survey of the whole of Russian industry 
(especially the arms industry) and of the sources of raw material supplies 
(especially of petroleum).® 

These dates, pieced together from a dozen different sources, are im- 
portant, for they show that from the beginning of August, 1940 (more 
than four months before he signed the first formal directive for the 
invasion of Russia), the work of getting out plans and making detailed 
preparations was steadily going forward on Hitler's instructions. 

Why then, it may be asked, did Hitler continue with the preparations 
for the invasion of Britain until October? 

Even when he had made up his mind finally in favour of Barbarossa 
and against Sea- Lion, there was every reason why he should not 
advertise his decision. It suited him very well to keep attention focused 

^ Warlimonfs testimony; N.D. 3,03 1-PS, 3,032-PS, and a further affidavit in 
N.C.A., Supp. B, pages 1,634-7. 

2 Koestring’s Affidavit, N.D. 3,014-PS. 

® Paulus’s evidence at Nuremberg, N.P., part VI, page 240, 

^ War Diary of the O.K.W. Operations Staff, N.D. 1,799-PS. 

» N.D. 2,353-PS. 
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on the Channel coast as long as possible. This is home out by the 
extreme secrecy in which the plans for Barbarossa were drawn up. 
The Commander-ia-Chief of the Navy, Admiral Raeder, in a memo- 
randum written in January, 1944, admitted that he had no idea in 
September, 1940, of what was in Hitler’s mind, although he later came 
to believe that at that time “the Fuehrer was already firmly resolved on 
a surprise attack against Russia, regardless of what was the Russian 
attitude to Germany.”^ The Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force, 
Goering himself, was also kept in the dark until November. 

A further reason was the hope that Britain might yet be bombed 
into submission. In the late summer of 1940 the German Air Force 
concentrated all its forces against Britain, and throughout the winter 
of 1940-1941 maintained the blitz on London and the other big cities. 
Hitler, now that he had postponed the attack on Russia to the spring of 
1941, was walling to see whether the heavy German air-raids, added 
to the threat of invasion, might not shake the British resolution to 
continue the war. And it was for this reason that the Luftwaffe attacks 
on Britain, which had begun as the preliminary to invasion, were con- 
tinued well after any serious intention of carrying out such an operation 
had been abandoned. 

To be dogmatic about Hitler’s intentions in the summer of 1940 would 
be unwise. But there is considerable evidence to support the view that 
if he ever took seriously the proposal to invade Britain — ^as distinct 
from the threat — it was for a brief period only, and that from an early 
date his attention was turning towards the east. When he finally ex- 
pressed, in the directive of 18 December, his intention to invade Russia, 
it was no hastily improvised decision, but one which already had behind 
it several months of hard work by the planning departments of the 
O.K.W. and the O.K.H. 


VII 

There was a third possibility, an alternative to the invasion of either 
•Britain or Russia, which Admiral Raeder persistently urged Hitler to 
consider — the Mediterranean, and the adjacent territories of North 
Africa and the Middle East, Here, Raeder argued, was the most vulner- 
able point in Britain’s imperial position, the weak link against which 
Germany ought to concentrate aH her strength. 

^Raeder’s Memorandum for Admiral Assmann, the ofiicial naval historian: 
N.D. C-66. 
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As he developed his case in two discussions with Hitler, on 6 and 
26 September, Raeder brought forward additional arguments, the 
economic importance of this area for supplying the raw materials 
Germany so badly needed, and the dangers of a British, or even Ameri- 
can, landing in French West Africa by way of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese islands in the Atlantic. At the second of these conferences 
Raeder made certain concrete proposals. Gibraltar and the Canary 
Islands should be secured, and the protection of North-west Africa 
strengthened in co-operation with Vichy France. At the same time, the 
Germans, in co-operation with Italy, should launch a major offensive 
against Suez, and from there advance northwards through Palestine 
and Syria to Turkey. 

This was nothing less than an alternative pattern for the future of 
the war to that which was already forming in Hitler’s mind, and Raeder 
acknowledged as much when he added that, if his plans were success- 
fully carried out, “it is doubtful whether an advance against Russia 
in the north will be necessary.” There was much to be said for his 
proposals. They kept Britain in the centre of the picture as the chief 
enemy, a natural conclusion for the German Naval Staff; they made 
full use of Germany’s alliances with Italy and Spain, and the projected 
operations were much more within the compass of German strength 
than the conquest of Russia proved to be. Goering, who was normally 
on the worst of terms with Raeder, strongly supported his view, and 
if Hitler had appreciated the importance of sea-power he would have 
recognized the force of the Admiral’s arguments. 

At the time Raeder believed he had more than half convinced Hitler. 
The Fuehrer showed interest in his suggestions, expressed general 
agreement and undertook to discuss them with Mussolini and possibly 
with Franco. Nor were these promises left unfulfilled. In the last four 
months of 1940 Hitler devoted considerable time and energy to plans 
for operations in the Western Mediterranean. None the less, Raeder 
later came to the conclusion, as we have seen, that Hitler’s mind was 
already firmly made up on the invasion of Russia at the time of these 
September discussions, and Hitler’s interest in the Mediterranean, it 
subsequently became clear, was governed by very different assumptions 
from those of the German Naval Staff. 

Hitler’s aims in the Mediterranean and African theatres were two- 
fold. The first was to add to Britain’s difficulties by closing the Mediter- 
ranean to her shipping and so bring additional pressure on her to come 
to terms. In other words, operations in this area were to serve the same 
purpose as the continued threat of invasion and the heavy bombing 
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of British towns. The objectives, however, were limited: the I 
thing Hitler wanted to do was to launch out on a major offens 
in the south when the concentration of troops in the east was alrea 
beginning. 

Hitler’s second purpose was defensive, to safeguard North-w 
Africa and the Atlantic Islands — the Cape Verde group, the A^or 
the Canaries and Madeira — against possible allied landings. He \ 
alive to the threat that the British, and possibly the Americans, mij 
turn the defensive front he had established along the western coastl 
of Europe by using the Atlantic Islands as a stepping-stone to W 
Africa, and Africa as the back door to Europe. The greater part 
West Africa belonged to the French colonial empire, the allegiai 
of which remained uncertain. In August French Equatorial Africa h 
declared for General de Gaulle, and in September the Free Fren 
with British support, attempted to capture Dakar. Two years later 1 
American and British landings in Morocco were to show that Hit 
had not been wrong in foreseeing the direction in which they woi 
make their attack on the “Fortress Europe.” The British were not ; 
prepared to undertake such operations, but it was a common-sei 
precaution on Hitler’s part to forestall them. If, at the same time, Vic 
could be persuaded to strengthen the defences of the French Empi 
so much the better. 

From beginning to end, however, Hitler looked to Franco’s Spain 
undertake the main responsibility in the western Mediterranean, ai 
less hopefully, to Vichy France for the defence of North-west Africa, j 
as he insisted that the burden of operations in the eastern Medit 
ranean must fall on Italy. At no time did he contemplate the use 
German forces in anything more than a supporting role — specia 
troops a;nd a few squadrons of dive-bombers to assist in the capti 
of Gibraltar, at the most a division or two to stiffen the Spanish a 
Italian Armies. There is no evidence at all that he ever thought of i 
Mediterranean as a main theatre of operations for Germany, or t] 
he seriously considered Raeder’s proposals as an alternative to 
own plan for attacking Russia. What he did was to single out, agai 
Raeder’s advice, those parts — notably the attack on Gibraltar and 
corollary, the occupation of the Atlantic Islands — which fitted in wi 
and would not disturb, his own very different view of the future of 
war. At the same time, he did all he could to secure the entry of Spa 
and if possible France as well, into the war in order to safeguard 
west and keep Britain fully occupied while he turned to the east. 

Even these limited objectives proved to be bevond Hitler’s power 
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achieve, largely because of the superior skill of the Spanish dictator 
in avoiding the trap, into which Mussolini had fallen, of identifying 
his regime too closely with a German alliance. 

General Franco had first expressed his willingness to enter the war 
in June, 1940, at a time when it seemed likely that the war was about 
to end and the division of the spoils about to begin. As the summer 
wore on, however, and the capitulation or invasion of Britain failed to 
take place. Franco’s enthusiasm cooled and he began to lay stress on 
the conditions which were a prerequisite of Spanish intervention. These 
included territorial claims — French Morocco, part of Algeria (Oran) 
and the enlargement of the Rio de Oro and Spanish Guinea — as well 
as demands for large-scale economic assistance in grain and petroleum, 
and the provision of military equipment. In September, 1940, Franco 
sent his future Foreign Minister, Serrano Suner, to Berlin, partly in 
order to allay the growing German irritation with Spain and partly 
in order to spy out the land. 

Suner’s discussions with Ribbentrop set the pattern of German- 
Spanish exchanges for the next six months. On the one hand, Ribben- 
trop pressed him hard for a definite date by which Spain would enter 
the war; on the other, he described the Spanish demands for aid as 
excessive, and was evasive on the question of Morocco and Spain’s 
other territorial claims. In his turn, Suner avoided any definite commit- 
ments and continued to insist that Spain’s demands must be met before 
she could risk intervention. 

Like most people who had to deal with the German Foreign Minister, 
Suner took a violent dislike to Ribbentrop, to his preposterous vanity 
and to his overbearing methods in trying to get his own way. Hitler 
made a different impression on him. The first interview, on 17 Sep- 
tember, was carefully staged. After he had passed through the portico 
of the massive new Reich Chancellery, with its row of Doric columns, 
and crossed the vast marble gallery which stretched into the distance, 
he was ushered into the Fuehrer’s presence. Hitler had assumed the 
role of the “world-historical” genius for the occasion, exhibiting the 
calm confidence of the master of Europe and leaning over the maps to 
demonstrate with assured gestures the ease with which he could take 
Gibraltar. He greeted Suner with the famous magnetic stare, and walked 
across the room with carefully controlled, cat-like steps. His glance 
took in whole continents, and he spoke of organizing Europe and 
Africa as a single bloc for which he would proclaim a new Monroe 
Doctrine of non-intervention. Unlike Ribbentrop, he took care neither 
to utter any complaints nor to exert pressure on his visitor. 


H.L.— s’ 
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For the rest of Suner’s visit everything possible was done to impress 
him with the power and efficiency of the Third Reich. At the end, 
exhausted and oppressed, the Spanish Minister escaped with relief to 
the more congenial atmosphere of Italy. But before he left Suner had 
a second interview with Hitler, in which the Fuehrer, dropping the 
impressive part he had played at their first meeting, displayed a child- 
like pleasure in the gift Franco had sent him and astonished the Spaniard 
by his lack of dignity and by the unaffected behaviour of a German 
petit bourgeois. This contrast between the grandiose pretensions of the 
regime and the underlying vulgarity and childishness of its rulers was 
the most permanent impression which Suner carried away from his visit 
to Berlin.^ 

From the point of view of the war nothing had been decided. When 
Ribbentrop visited Rome he spoke in confident terms of Spain’s 
intervention, possibly within four weeks’ time. But when Ciano saw 
Hitler in Berlin on 28 September he found him in a pesshnistic mood. 
Hitler complained of the long list of Spanish demands: “he was not 
convinced that Spain had the same intensity of will for giving as for 
taking.” To promise French Morocco to Spain was to incur the risk 
of the French authorities in North Africa concluding an agreement with 
Britain. It would be better. Hitler believed, to leave the French in 
Morocco and persuade them to defend it against the British. In any 
case, the Spaniards refused to commit themselves to a precise date, 
even if they were to receive all they asked for. 

A week later, on 4 October, Hitler and Mussolini met on the Brenner 
to review the situation. This time Hitler gave a double reason for refusing 
to cede French Morocco to Spain. The first, which Ribbentrop had 
already made clear to Suner, was his plan for a large German empire 
in Central Africa, for which part of the Moroccan coast would be 
needed as an intermediate base. The second was his fear that such a 
step would lead the French colonies in North and West Africa to join 
de Gaulle. Hitler developed the corollary of his second theme, collabora- 
tion with France, at some length, much to the irritation of Mussolini, 
who feared that Vichy might be ingratiating itself with Hitler, and 
so depriving him of his anticipated reward, the major share of the 
French colonial empire. In the middle of October Mussolini wrote to 
Hitler in reproachful tones of France, “who thought, because she had 
not fought, that she had not been beaten.” The idea of drawing France 
more fully into the Axis camp, however, continued to intrigue Hitler, 

^ Cf. Serrano Suiier: Entre les Pyrenies et Gibraltar fParis. 194^?L VTT 
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despite the Duce’s protests, and towards the end of October he resolved 
to clear up his diflBLculties with Spain and France by a personal visit to 
Franco on the Spanish frontier and a meeting with the leaders of Vichy 
France on the way. 


VIII 

Much to Hitler’s surprise, the meeting with Franco proved to be one 
of the few occasions since he had become the Dictator of Germany 
on which Hitler found himself worsted in a personal encounter. The 
memory of his failure never ceased to vex him. For Hitler went out 
of his way to flatter the Spanish leader. He put himself to the trouble 
of a long journey across France and he offered Spain immediate aid 
in the capture of Gibraltar. Admittedly, Hitler was unwilling to agree 
to the cession of French Morocco, if only because he wanted to keep 
Vichy in play. Nevertheless he was confident that with vague promises 
for the future and with the impression which his dynamic personality 
was bound to leave on Franco he would succeed in persuading the 
Spaniards to agree to enter the war in the near future and play the part 
for which he had cast them. 

The two dictators met at the Spanish frontier town of Hendaye on 
23 October. Hitler began with an impressive account of the strength of 
Germany’s position and the hopelessness of England’s. He then pro- 
posed the immediate conclusion of a treaty, by which Spain would come 
into the war in January, 1941. Gibraltar would be taken on 10 January 
by the same special troops which had captured the Belgian fortress of 
Eben Emael, and would at once become Spanish. 

To Hitler’s mounting irritation, however. Franco appeared to be 
unimpressed by all that he had just heard. Hitler completely failed to 
establish that ascendancy over the Caudillo which he never failed to 
exercise over the Duce. Instead Franco began to insist on Spain’s need 
of economic and military assistance, and to ask awkward questions 
about Germany’s ability to give either in the quantities required. He even 
ventured to suggest that, if England were conquered, the British Govern- 
ment and Fleet would continue the war from Canada with American 
support. Barely able to control himself. Hitler at one point stood up 
and said there was no point in continuing the talks, only to sit down and 
renew his efforts to win Franco over. 

The departure of the trains was delayed for two hours, and Ribben- 
trop stayed on until the morning to work out a draft treaty which would 
satisfy the Spaniards. But neither Hitler nor Ribbentrop could get 
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Franco to commit himself to anything beyond vague generalities. The 
Fuehrer for once had to admit defeat, after a conversation lasting nine 
hours, “rather than go through which again,’* he told Mussolini, “he 
would prefer to have three or four teeth taken out.” Ribbentrop, who 
had missed a night’s sleep to no purpose, was even more incensed. 
Racing across France to join Hitler, he spent his time in cursing “that 
ungrateful coward Franco who owes us everything and now refuses to 
join us.”^ 

By contrast. Hitler’s interview with P^tain at Montoire on the follow- 
ing day appeared to go well. The aged Marshal of France was one of 
the few men who ever impressed Hitler, perhaps because, like Lloyd 
George, he had played a prominent part in the defeat of Germany in 
1918. To Mussolini Hitler described Laval as “a dirty democratic 
politician, a man who doesn’t believe in what he says,” but for P6tain 
he had only praise. 

Although he expressed regret about the painful circumstances in 
which they met, Hitler made no attempt to disguise the difficulty of 
France’s position. “Once this struggle is ended,” he told the Marshal, 
“it is evident that either France or England will have to bear the terri- 
torial and material costs of the conflict.” When however, P6tain, ex- 
pressed himself ready to accept the principle of collaboration, it was 
agreed that the Axis Powers and France had an identical interest in 
seeing Britain defeated as soon as possible and that France should 
support the measures they might take to this end. In return, Hitlei 
agreed that France should receive compensation for territorial losses 
in Africa from Britain and be left with an empire equivalent to the om 
she still possessed.^ 

On the surface this pronaised well, but all the details remained to be 
worked out, and Petain’s comment to a friend has often been quoted 
“It will take six months to discuss this programme and another sb 
months to forget it.”^ 

Hitler seems to have been satisfied for the moment. He told Mussolin 
that he was convinced that the fight between Vichy and de Gaulle waj 
genuine, and that “the support of France will be of great interest anc 
great help to the Axis, not so much from a military point of view ai 
from the psychological effect which it will have on the British when the; 
see a compact continental bloc against England being formed.”* 

^ Schmidt: page 503. 

2 Text of the Montoire Agreement in W. L. Langer: Our Vichy Gamble (N.Y. 
1947), pages 94-6. 

^Proces du Marechal Petain (Paris, 1945), page 313: Estdbe’s evidence. 
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The meeting with Mussolini at which this was said took place almost 
immediately after Hitler had seen Franco and Petain* Its occasion was 
an item of news which took Hitler by surprise and was to prove the 
turning-point in his plans for the Mediterranean and Africa. 

On 28 October the Italians attacked Greece, not merely without 
Hitler’s agreement, but in flat contradiction of his wishes. This was an 
event which affected the whole future of the war. Its full consequences 
will have to be discussed later. Here w^e are concerned only with its 
effects on Hitler’s interest in the southern theatre of operations. 

These did not at first appear to be great. True the Italian setbacks in 
Greece faced Hitler with the prospect of having to come to Mussolini’s 
aid in the Balkans. This, and the improvement in Britain’s position as a 
result of her occupation of Crete and a number of the Aegean Islands 
certainly put an end to any idea of German offensive operation in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Even German aid for the Italian drive on Suez, 
which was the most to which Hitler had ever agreed, was now held back; 
it was only to be given, if at all, after the Italians had reached Mersa 
Matruh. But the conference of 4 November and the directive of 
12 November in which these decisions were embodied, confirmed the 
plans for action in the western Mediterranean. 

Orders were given for Operation Felix to be carried out with German 
troops supporting the Spaniards in the assault on Gibraltar. To fend 
off any British counter-attack, other German troops were to occupy 
the Portuguese Cape Verde Islands by air; small forces were to be landed 
to strengthen the Spanish defence of the Canaries, and three German 
divisions were to be sent to the Spanish-Portuguese frontier. The pos- 
sibility of occupying the Azores and Madeira was also to be investigated. 

In view of the uncertainties of the situation these were bold decisions. 
Yet only small forces were involved. Hitler, it soon appeared, was still 
relying on Spain’s intervention, and a memorandum prepared by the 
Naval Staff on 14 November showed how little Hitler’s plans, even at 
their boldest, corresponded with the Navy’s view of what ought to be 
undertaken in the Mediterranean. Criticizing Operation Felix as in- 
sufficient, the Naval Staff argued that Germany must fight for the 
African area as “the foremost strategic objective” and, at the same 
time as she closed the western Mediterranean, herself launch an offensive 
against Suez, occupy Greece and march through Turkey. 

There was never any prospect that Hitler would adopt such a plan. 
Although, later, German troops occupied Greece and Crete, and led 

^ Operation Felix: the projected occupation of Gibraltar and the Atlantic 
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the Italians in the drive for Suez, Hitler regarded all these operations 
as either defensive in character or as entirely secondary to the main 
theatre of war in the east. At the end of the directive of 12 November 
he added that, irrespective of the results of the forthcoming discussions 
with Molotov, “all preparations for the east which have been verbally 
ordered will be continued.” Operation Felix was compatible with these 
preparations: Raeder’s proposals were not. 

Soon afterwards Operation Felix, too, had to be first postponed, 
then virtually abandoned. During November Hitler pressed Franco 
hard, but the Spaniards warily refused to give any definite commit- 
ment and proved fertile in finding excuses. On 7 December Admiral 
Canaris presented the Spanish Dictator with a proposal from Hitler 
to send German troops across the frontier on 10 January and begin 
operations against the British on that date. This time Franco gave Hitler 
a blunt refusal. He had little confidence in the plans suggested, he replied, 
which would only lead to a British or American occupation of the Atlan- 
tic Islands. Nor was Spain in an economic condition to enter the war yet. 
The sudden opening of the first British Desert Offensive and the victory 
of Sidi Barrani in the second week of December confirmed all Franco’s 
doubts. The war, it appeared, was far from over, and the Italian Army 
was soon in full retreat across the desert. Forced to recognize his failure 
with Franco, on 11 December Hitler issued the brief notice: ''Operation 
Felix will not be carried out as the political conditions no longer 
obtain,” 

For a moment Hitler even feared that the British successes might 
lead to the break-away of the French colonial empire under General 
Weygand, and on 10 December he ordered preparations to be made for 
an emergency operation, Attila, which would secure, if necessary, the 
occupation of the whole of France and the capture of the French Fleet 
and Air Force. Weygand made no move, but on 13 December Laval, 
the advocate of collaboration, was dismissed from his office in the Vichy 
Government and placed under arrest. The Germans soon secured his 
release, but not his return to office, and Marshal P^tain stubbornly 
refused to go to Paris to receive the ashes of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
Napoleon’s son, which Hitler had ordered to be sent from Vienna as a 
symbolic gesture to the French. The Montoire promises of collaboration 
were evidently worthless, and on Christmas Eve Hitler gave Admiral 
Darlan, the Vichy Minister of Marine, a taste of his temper in an angry 
interview at Beauvais. Operation Attila was not carried out, although 
the troops were held in readiness to the spring of 1941. None the less 
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Hitler had to abandon the hopes he entertained in the autumn of 1940 
of winning the French over to active co-operation against the British, 
and in the event Montoire proved to have been as much a failure as 
Hendaye. 

In the New Year Hitler made one final effort to persuade Franco to 
come into the war, writing personally to the Caudillo on 6 February 
and invoking Mussolini’s intervention as well. Neither approach had 
any effect. Mussolini met Franco at Bordighera on 12 February, 1941, 
but, far from changing the Spanish point of view, only echoed Franco’s 
complaints of Hitler’s illusions about France. Hitler’s own letter to 
Franco was strongly worded. 

About one thing, Caudillo [he wrote], there must be clarity: we are fighting a 
battle of life and death and cannot at this time make any gifts. . . . 

The entrance of Spain into this struggle has certainly not been conceived 
of as exclusively to the benefit of German and Italian interests. . . . Spain will 
never get other friends than those gi\^n her in the Germany and Italy of 
today, unless it becomes a different Spain. This different Spain, however, 
could only be the Spain of decline and final collapse. For this reason alone, 
Caudillo, I believe that we three men, the Duce, you and I, are bound together 
by the most rigorous compulsion of history, and that thus we in this his- 
torical analysis ought to obey as the supreme commandment the realization 
that, in such difficult times, not so much an apparently wise caution as a bold 
heart can save nations.^ 

Three weeks later Hitler received Franco’s reply. The Caudillo was 
profuse in his protestations of loyalty. 

“We stand today,” he wrote, “where we have alvvays stood. ... You 
must have no doubt about my absolute loyalty to the realization of the 
union of our national destinies with those of Germany and Italy.”* 

But he maintained that attitude of polite evasion which, throughout 
the negotiations, had baffled Hitler’s clumsy efforts to pin him down, 
and he still refused to commit himself. 

With that Hitler had to be content. “I fear,” he wrote to Mussolini, 
“that Franco is making the greatest mistake of his life.” The Spanish 
dictator, indeed, was to appear high on the list of those who disappointed 
the Fuehrer by their failure to fulfil the historic role for which he had 
cast them. It was a stigma which that wily politician knew how to bear 
with fortitude and eventually to turn to profit. 


* The Spanish Government and the Axis, pages 28-33. * Ibid. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


‘‘THE WORLD WILL HOLD 
ITS BREATH’’ 
1940-1941 


I 

Looking back over the six months since the defeat of Frano 
Hitler could hardly avoid a feeling of angry frustration. The triumphs c 
the summer had been frittered away in a succession of failures. Th 
British had refused to come to terms; the Spaniards and the French ha 
proved elusive and unreliable; Gibraltar remained untaken, and th 
French colonial empire unsecured. Since the armistice at Compi^gn 
nothing had gone right in the west. 

At first sight the situation in the east was scarcely more promising. ] 
was in the east, however, that Hitler was to recover the initiative in th 
spring of 1941, sweeping the British once more into the sea, over-runnin 
the Balkans and astonishing the world by the force of the attack whic 
he let loose against Russia. This is the history we have now to trac< 
from June, 1940 to June, 1941. 

In the summer of 1940 the Russians, alarmed by the extent of th 
German victories in the west, had hurriedly taken advantage of Hitler' 
preoccupation to occupy the whole of their sphere of influence under th 
1939 Agreement. In June Russian troops marched into the Baltic State 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and in August all three were incorpoi 
ated in the Soviet Union, The Russians followed their action in the nort 
by an ultimatum to Rumania at the end of June, demanding the cessio 
of the two provinces of Bessarabia and the Northern Bukovina. Hitk 
could only advise the Rumanians to comply, but henceforward he wa 
determined to prevent any further Russian move towards the west. 

His immediate object was to avoid the development of a situation i 
the Balkans which would provide the Soviet Government with an excus 
for intervention. The danger came from Rumania’s neighbours, whos 
territorial ambitions had been aroused by the Russian acquisition c 
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Bessarabia. The Bulgarian claim to the South Dobrudja was soon 
settled, but the Hungarian demand for Transylvania was more than 
Rumanian national pride would accept, and relations between the two 
States rapidly deteriorated to a point where war was a possibility. 

Rumanian oil was essential to Germany, and Hitler could not afford 
to see Russian troops occupying the oilfields in the event of the 
Rumanian State disintegrating. Behind the scenes, therefore, he used'hss 
influence to bring the Hungarians and the Rumanians into a more 
reasonable frame of mind, and, when advice proved ineffectual, Ribben- 
trop summoned both parties to Vienna at the end of August to accept a 
settlement dictated by the two Axis Powers. 

Neither Hungary nor Rumania regarded the settlement as satisfactory. 
Ribbentrop only obtained the Hungarians’ consent by shouting at them 
in a threatening manner, while the Rumanian Foreign Minister, Manoil- 
escu, fell across the table in a faint when he saw the line of partition 
which Ribbentrop had drawn. But Hitler was indifferent to Hungarian 
or Rumanian feelings. What mattered was to secure the oilfields: to 
make doubly sure, he offered Rumania a guarantee of her new frontiers 
and secretly ordered a force of twelve divisions to be prepared for 
open intervention, if required. 

The crisis, in fact, ended very much to Hitler’s advantage. A few days 
after the Vienna Award, King Carol abdicated in favour of his son, and 
General Antonescu, an admirer of the Fuehrer, became Rumanian 
Prime Minister. Before the end of September Antonescu, who was soon 
to become one of Hitler’s favourites, set up a dictatorship, adhered to the 
Axis Pact (23 September) and “requested” the dispatch of German 
troops to help guarantee the defence of Rumania against Russia. A 
secret order from the Fuehrer’s H.Q. on 20 September directed: 

The Army and Air Force will send Military Missions to Rumania. To the 
world their tasks will be to guide friendly Rumania in organizing and 
instructing her forces. 

The real tasks — ^which must not become apparent either to the Rumanians 
or to our own troops — ^will be: 

{a) To protect the oil district against seizure by third Powers or destruction. 
{b) To enable the Rumanian forces to fulfil certain tasks according to a 
systematic plan worked out with special regard to German interests. 

(c) To prepare for deployment, from Rumanian bases, of German and 
Rumanian forces in case a war with Soviet Russia is forced on us.^ 

The reorganization of the Rumanian Army on German lines began in 
the autumn of 1940, and the German Military Mission was followed by 

1 N.D. C-53. 
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German troops, including A. A. regiments to protect the oilfields, and the 
1 3th Panzer Division which was transferred for training. Hitler had soon 
established a hold over Rumania as a satellite State which was not to be 
shaken until the end of the war. 

These German moves were far from welcome in Moscow. On 
1 September Molotov summoned the German Ambassador and des- 
cribed the Vienna Award as a breach of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, which 
provided for previous consultation, Molotov took equal exception to 
the German guarantee to Rumania, which, he pointed out, was univer- 
sally taken to be directed against the U.S.S.R. 

These protests, however. Hitler could afford to discount, although he 
offered a sop in the form of Russian membership of the new Danubian 
Commission, from which the Soviet Union had originally been excluded. 
Much more serious was the resentment with which the establishment of a 
German protectorate over Rumania was received in Rome. 

Mussolini had for long entertained ambitions to extend Italian influ- 
ence in the Balkans and along the Danube, ambitions to which he had 
always recognized the growth of German power must be a threat. It was 
fear of German expansion towards the south-east which led him origin- 
ally to oppose the Anschluss^ and all Hitler’s fair words since had failed 
to eradicate the suspicion with which he watched any German move in 
the direction of the Danube or the Adriatic. Hitler was well aware of 
Mussolini’s ambitions in the Balkans and of his sensitivity to German 
rivalry in this area. He was also alive to the possibility of Mussolini 
taking action there to forestall him. At the interview he had with Ciano 
on 7 July, 1940, Hitler was at pains to impress on the Italian Minister 
the need to delay any such action in the case of Yugoslavia, a country 
long marked down by the Duce as an object of his imperial designs. 
This warning was renewed in the succeeding weeks and extended to 
Greece, the other possible objective of an Italian move. In both cases the 
same reason was given, the danger of Balkan complications at this time — 
although Hitler added that he accepted as a matter of course Mussolini’s 
right to settle his claims on Yugoslavia and Greece as soon as the 
situation became more settled. 

These German hints were not much to the Duce’s liking — “It is a 
complete order to halt all along the line,” Ciano complained. But 
ostensibly the Italians agreed, and in a letter of 27 August Mussolini 
assured Hitler that the measures he had taken on the Greek and Yugo- 
slav frontiers were purely defensive: all the Italian resources would be 
devoted to the attack on Egypt. Hitler took care to associate the Italians 
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with him in the settlement imposed on Hungary and Rumania, and when 
Ribbentrop visited Rome in the middle of September he repeated that 
“as far as Greece and Yugoslavia are concerned it is a question of 
exclusively Italian interests. . , . Yugoslavia and Greece are two zones of 
Italian interest in which Italy can adopt whatever policy she sees fit 
with Germany’s full support.”^ Mussolini did not conceal his intention 
of attacking Greece; the Greeks, he told Ribbentrop, were to Italy what 
the Norwegians had been to Germany before the April expedition. But 
he spoke of it as an operation to be undertaken after Britain had been 
driven out of the eastern Mediterranean. 

German-Italian co-operation at this time appeared to be closer than 
usual, and Mussolini readily fellin with Ribbentrop’s proposal of a new 
Tripartite Pact to be signed by Germany, Italy and Japan. Ribbentrop 
had first put forward this suggestion as long ago as October, 1938, and he 
repeated in September, 1940, the same arguments he had used then, the 
effect such an alliance would have in strengthening isolationist opinion 
in America in its opposition to Roosevelt’s pohcy, Ribbentrop admitted 
that the Pact might also have an effect on Russia, but added that it had 
now become clear that the policy of friendship with Russia could only 
be pursued within well-defined limits. 

At the end of September Ciano travelled to Berlin for the signature 
of the Pact. Every effort was made to impress its importance on 
the minds of a people who were becoming more sceptical as the war 
entered on its second year, and the ceremony was given the utmost 
publicity by the German propaganda machine. A week later another 
meeting between the Fuehrer and the Duce on the Brenner Pass appeared 
to confirm the solidarity of the Axis partnership. 

“Rarely,” Ciano wrote in his journal, “have I seen the Duce in such 
good humour as at the Brenner today. The conversation was cordial and 
the conversations were certainly the most interesting of all so far. Hitler 
put at least some of his cards on the table and talked to us about his plans 
for the future Hitler was energetic and again extremely anti-Bolshev- 

ist. ‘Bolshevism,’ he said, ‘is the doctrine of people who are lowest in v 
the scale of civilization’,”^ What Hitler did not mention, however, was ] 
the steps he was already taking to secure German control over Rumania. 

When the movement of German troops became known during the 
next week, Mussolini’s anger at Hitler’s duplicity showed how fragile 
were the bonds of confidence between the two regimes. Once again the 
Italian dictator felt that Hitler had stolen a march on him. Belated 

^Ciano’s Minute, 19 September, 1940; Ciano^s Diplomatic Papers, pages 389-93. 

* Ciano^s Diary, pages 259-6. 
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attempts to send an Italian contingent as well were unsuccessful, and the 
indignant Duce burst out to Ciano: 

Hitler always faces me with a fait accompli. This time I am going to pay him 
back in his own coin. He will find out from the newspapers that I have 
occupied Greece, In this way the equilibrium will be re-established. ... I 
shall send in my resignation as an Italian if anyone objects to our fighting 
the Greeks.^ 

On 15 October, little more than a fortnight after the Axis partnership 
had been ostentatiously strengthened by the Tripartite Pact, Mussolini 
issued orders to prepare for an attack on Greece in deliberate disloyalty 
to his own assurances to the Germans and in the same childish mood of 
pique which had led to the occupation of Albania as a tit-for-tat after 
Hitler’s march into Prague. 

This time the consequences were more serious. The role which Hitler 
had assigned the Italian%rces in his strategic plan was the invasion of 
Egypt, and on 13 September the Italian Army under Graziani had 
crossed the Egyptian frontier and begun a slow advance eastwards. 
Even against the scanty British forces opposing them this soon proved 
to be a task demanding all the resources Mussolini could command, and 
Marshal Badoglio, the Chief of the Italian General Staff, was firmly set 
against any extension of Italy’s commitments. Mussolini refused to 
listen; his sorely bruised vanity demanded a bold coup to restore Fascist 
prestige, and early on 28 October Italian troops began the invasion of 
Greece from Albania. 

Not until the last minute was Mussolini willing to inform Hitler of his 
intention. A long letter written on 19 October did not reach Berlin until 
the 24th and was only communicated to Hitler personally late that night 
after his interview with Petain at Montoire. He did not need to look at 
a map to realize the implications of Mussolini’s move. At precisely 
the moment when he had succeeded in pacifying the Balkans by the 
virtual occupation of Rumania, the Italians were about to set the whole 
peninsula in turmoil again by their ill-timed attack. Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, both with claims on Greece, were bound to be aroused; Russia 
would be provided with a further pretext for intervention, while the 
British would almost certainly land in Greece and acquire bases on the 
European shores of the Mediterranean. On top of his unsatisfactory 
interview with Franco on the 23rd the news from Rome strained Hitler’s 
temper to the limit. Yet the manner in which Mussolini had acted was a 
clear enough indication of the resentment he felt at high-handed be- 
^ Ciano' s Diary, page 297. 
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haviour by the Germans, and Hitler, quick to see the danger of alienating 
his one reliable ally after his failure to bring Spain into the war, for once 
hesitated to intervene too forcefully. He resolved to go to Italy in the 
hope that a personal appeal to the Duce before the attack began might 
persuade him to change his mind. 

A meeting was hurriedly arranged at Florence, and the Fuehrer’s 
special train, in which he had journeyed to the Spanish frontier, was re- 
routed to the south, passing through a snowy landscape which, Paul 
Schmidt remarks, corresponded well with the chilly mood of those inside. 
Two hours before he reached Florence Hitler was informed that Italian 
troops had begun the assault that morning, and Mussolini, smirking 
with self-satisfaction, could not wait to leave the station platform 
before announcing his first successes. 

It is an interesting sidelight on Hitler’s character that, in such provoca- 
tive circumstances, he controlled himself without difficulty and through- 
out the talks which followed in the Pitti Palace showed no trace of his 
real feelings. On the contrary, he began by offering the Duce Germany’s 
full support in the new campaign and placed German parachute troops 
at his disposal if they should be required for the occupation of Crete. He 
followed this with a long report to his Italian partner on his negoti- 
ations with Spain and Vichy France— clever tactics in view of Mussolini’s 
suspicion of France— and ended with a belated but reassuring account 
of his relations wkh Rumania. At the conclusion of his report Ciano 
wrote, evidently with some relief: “The meeting ends with the expression 
of the perfect agreement between Italy and Germany on all points.’’^ 

Hitler had preserved appearances, but his actions on returning to 
Germany show that he had no illusions about the problems with which 
the Italians’ blunder confronted him. New orders, discussed during the 
first ten days of November, were issued in the directive of 1 2 November.* 

Although the dispatch of German forces to the support of the Italian 
drive on Suez was to be considered only after the Italians had reached 
Mersa Matruh, provision was made for the rapid transfer of a German 
armoured division to North Africa if necessary. Meanwhile the German 
forces in Rumania were to be reinforced, and an Army Group of ten 
divisions assembled to march into Greek Thrace if the need should arise. 
Hitler still hoped to be able to carry Operation Felix out against Gib- 
raltar, but it is evident that he anticipated trouble in the Balkans, either 
from British air attacks on Rumania or from an Italian failure in 
Greece, and was already making preparations to meet it in advance. 

^ Ciano’s Minute, eland's Diplomatic Papers, pages 399-404. 

* N,D. 444-PS. 
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Hitler, moreover, had to look still further ahead. Perhaps the most 
significant paragraph in the directive of 12 November is the instruction, 
already quoted, ‘ ‘to continue all preparations for the east already verbally 
ordered.” The plans for an attack on Russia, on which the Army General 
Staff had been engaged since August, were now taking shape. During the 
intervening period, while the forces needed were being collected in the 
east. Hitler was most anxious to prevent the Balkans becoming a main 
theatre of war, partly to avoid delays in his own preparations, and partly 
to deny the Russians any opportunity for intervening before he was 
ready to attack them. While his immediate anxiety, therefore, was the 
possibility of a British landing in Greece and an Italian collapse, he was 
bound to view any action he might be obliged to take in the context of 
his larger design. 


II 

Russian suspicions had already been aroused, not only by the guarantee 
given to Rumania, but also by renewed German interest in Finland, at 
the other end of the potential Eastern Front. Towards the end of 
September, an agreement was reached between the German and Finnish 
Governments for the movement of German troops through Finland to 
the outlying garrisons in northern Norway. When the German Charge 
d’ Affaires in Moscow called on Molotov on 26 September to offer 
assurances about the Tripartite Pact to be signed the next day, he was 
pressed by the Soviet Foreign Minister to provide a copy of the agree- 
ment recently concluded between Germany and Finland, “including its 
secret portions.” The German Foreign Office at once complied with the 
Russian request, but Molotov was not satisfied, asking for more mforma- 
tion about the agreement and about the dispatch of a German Military 
Mission to Rumania. Anxious to allay Russian fears, Ribbentrop there- 
upon took the step of proposing a further meeting between Molotov and 
himself, and in a letter to Stalin, dated 13 October, suggested that 
Molotov should visit Berlin. After a week’s consideration Stalin accepted 
the invitation, and it was agreed that Molotov should come to Berlin in 
the first half of November. The extension of the war to the Balkans in the 
meantime, and the possibility of German intervention in Greece — ^which 
would necessitate the passage of German troops through Bulgaria — 
added to the importance of the Soviet Foreign Minister’s visit. 

Molotov arrived in the German capital on 12 November, and after a 
preliminary talk with Ribbentrop was received by Hitler the same day. 
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The Fuehrer at once placed the discussion on the most lofty plane: “In 
the life of peoples it was indeed difficult to lay down a course for develop- 
ment over a long period in the future, and the outbreak of conflicts was 
often strongly influenced by personal factors; he believed nevertheless 
that an attempt had to be made to fix the development of nations, even 
for a long period of time, in so far as that was possible, so that friction 
could be avoided and the elements of conflict precluded so far as was 
humanly possible. This was particularly in order when two nations such 
as the German and Russian nations had at their helm men who possessed 
sufficient authority to commit their countries to a development in a 
definite direction. . . 

The occasion for such a settlement was the approaching and final 
defeat of Great Britain. 

After the conquest of England, the British Empire would be apportioned as 
a gigantic world-wide estate in bankruptcy of forty million square kilo- 
metres. In this bankrupt estate there would be for Russia access to the ice- 
free and really open ocean. Thus far, a minority of forty-five million English- 
men had ruled the six hundred million inhabitants of the British Empire. 
He was about to crush this minority. . . . Under these circumstances there 
arose world-wide perspectives. ... All the countries which could possibly 
be interested in the bankrupt estate would have to stop all controversies 
among themselves and concern themselves exclusively with the partition of 
the British Empire. 

To this main theme of the division of the British Empire Hitler added 
a second, the exclusion of the U.S.A., which was seeking to establish 
itself as Britain’s heir. A new Monroe Doctrine must be erected to keep 
her out. 

These were the “world perspectives” with which Hitler sought to 
dazzle his Russian guest. It was left to Ribbentrop to discuss the details, 
a task which he carried out with singular lack of tact, trying to rush 
Molotov into accepting a draft treaty before his visitor had had any 
chance to examine what he was being asked to agree to. The result, as 
anybody but Ribbentrop might have foreseen, was to increase the resis- 
tance of the Russian Foreign Minister, who was the last person to let 
himself be carried away by this barnstorming diplomacy. 

Ribbentrop’s proposals were contained in a draft agreement and two 
draft protocols which he offered to Molotov on the second day of his 
visit. The agreement was to be concluded between Germany, Italy and 
Japan on the one side, and the U.S.S.R. on the other; its purpose was to 

1 The German minutes of Molotov’s conversations in Berlin were captured at the 
end of the war and are printed in Nazi-Soviet Matiom, pages 217-58, from which all 
the following quotations are taken. 
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associate the Soviet Union with the Tripartite Pact. The core of the 
treaty was Article II, an undertaking to respect each other’s natural 
spheres of influence (including “the present extent of the possessions of 
the U.S.S.R.”), and Article III, a further undertaking to join no combin- 
ation directed against any of the Four Powers, 

The significance of the proposed treaty was made clear by the two 
accompanying protocols, both of which were to remain secret. The first 
defined the Four Powers’ spheres of influence. 

Germany declares that, apart from territorial revisions in Europe to be 
carried out at the conclusion of peace, her territorial aspirations centre in 
the territories of Central Africa. 

Italy declares that, apart from territorial revisions in Europe, her terri- 
torial aspirations centre in the territories of northern and north-eastern 
Africa, 

Japan declares that her territorial aspirations centre in the area of eastern 
Asia to the south of the Island Empire of Japan. 

The Soviet Union declares that its territorial aspirations centre south 
of the national territory of the U.S.S.R. in the direction of the Indian Ocean. 

The Four Powers declare that, reserving the settlement of specific 
questions, they will mutually respect these territorial aspirations and will 
not oppose their achievement. 

If he could persuade Molotov and Stalin to accept such a settlement, 
Ribbentrop believed that he would be able to divert Russia from her 
historic expansion towards Europe, the Balkans and the Mediter- 
ranean — areas in which she was bound to clash with Germany and 
Italy — southwards to areas such as the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean, where Germany had no interest and where Russia would at once 
become embroiled with the British. It was a bold but transparent pro- 
posal which cut right across both the traditions and the interests of 
Russia. Ribbentrop hoped, however, to make it more attractive by the 
second protocol, which promised German and Italian co-operation in 
detaching Turkey from her commitments to the West and winning her 
over to collaboration with the new bloc of Powers. As a part of this 
process, Ribbentrop proposed a new regime for the Straits to replace 
the Montreux Convention. In addition, the German Foreign Minister 
spoke in vague but tempting terms of German help in securing for 
Russia a Non-Aggression Pact w'ith Japan, as a result of which Japan 
might be persuaded to recognize the Soviet spheres of influence in 
Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang and to do a deal over the island of 
Sakhalin, with its valuable coal and oil resources. 
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Such were the German proposals, characteristic of Hitler alike in their 
boldness and their vagueness. It would be difficult to think of anyone less 
likely to be impressed by them than Molotov, a cold and stubborn 
negotiator, precise to the point of pedantry. In equally characteristic 
fashion, he met Hitler’s attempts to bewitch him with these glimpses 
into the future by turning to ask a series of pointed questions about 
German-Russian co-operation in the present. 

Foreseeing that the Russians were likely to raise such issues as Finland 
and the Balkans, Hitler made some effort to forestall them by admitting 
that the necessities of war had obliged Germany to intervene in areas 
where she had no permanent interests. “Thus, for instance,” he told 
Molotov, “Germany has no political interests whatsoever in the Balkans 
and is active there at present exclusively under the compulsion of se- 
curing for herself certain raw materials.” 

This attempt to ride off Molotov’s questions in advance proved futile. 
The Russian Foreign Minister, stolidly refusing to be diverted, pursued 
his enquiries in a systematic manner, beginning with Finland. 

Hitler accepted the fact that Finland was a part of the Russian sphere 
of influence as defined at Moscow, but he insisted that for the duration 
of the war Germany had economic interests in Finland’s nickel and 
lumber which she expected to be considered. At the same time he 
pointed out that Germany had lived up to her side of the Agreement, 
while Russia had occupied the Northern Bukovina and part of Lith- 
uania, neither of which had been mentioned in the Agreement at all. 
Germany accepted these revisions because they were in Russia’s 
interests; she expected Russia to show the same consideration for her 
temporary interests in Finland and Rumania. This was an argument 
which Molotov was not prepared to admit, and a sharp exchange fol- 
lowed. Hitler obviously made a determined effort to control his temper, 
but he was nettled by Molotov’s persistence. As soon as he could he 
seized an opportunity to bring the discussion back to the less dangerous 
and more attractive theme of the partition of the British Empire. 

Once again Molotov sat impassively while the Fuehrer used all his 
skill to distract his attention. But as soon as Hitler finished, Molotov 
resumed where he had left off: the next question was the Balkans and 
the German guarantee to Rumania, “aimed against the interests of 
Soviet Russia, if one might express oneself so bluntly.” With mounting 
impatience Hitler went over the familiar ground again: Germany had no 
permanent interests in the Balkans, wartime needs alone had taken her 
there, the guarantee was not directed against Russia, and so on. 
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If Germany would not revoke her guarantee to Rumania, Molotov 
then asked, what would she say to a Russian guarantee to Bulgaria? 
Hitler was at once on his guard. “The question would first arise whether 
Bulgaria had asked for a guarantee. He did not know of any such 
request by Bulgaria.” When Molotov pressed liim, Hitler refused to 
commit himself, although he conceded that Germany, as a Danubian 
Power, was only indirectly interested in the passage into the Black Sea, 
adding ominously that “if she were looking for sources of friction 
with Russia she would not need the Straits.” 

With this. Hitler’s part in the talks ended, leaving him in a state of 
violent irritation. Franco had only angered him by evasion, Molotov 
had answered back and argued with him, a liberty which Hitler never 
forgave and which had already cost others their lives. That night he was 
not present at the banquet which Molotov gave to his hosts in the 
Russian Embassy, but Ribbentrop, who had his final conversation with 
Molotov in the air-raid shelter during a British air raid, brought back 
further reports which only added to Hitler’s determination to settle 
with the Russians in his own way as soon as possible. 

At this last meeting Molotov made it unmistakably clear that Russia 
was not prepared to disinterest herself in Europe. Not only Turkey and 
Bulgaria, 

but the fate of Rumania and Hungary was also cf interest to the Soviet 
Union and could not be immaterial to herunder any circumstances. It would 
further interest the Soviet Government to learn what the Axis contemplated 
with regard to Yugoslavia and Greece, and likewise what Germany intended 
with regard to Poland. . . . The Soviet Government was also interested in 
the question of Swedish neutrality . . . and the question of the passages out 
of the Baltic Sea, The Soviet Government believed that discussions must be 
held concerning this question similar to those now being conducted 
concerning the Danubian Commission. 

Ribbentrop, complaining that he had been “queried too closely” by 
his Russian colleague, made one last effort to pull the conversation 
back to the agenda which he had proposed. “He could only repeat again 
and again that the decisive question was whether the Soviet Union was 
prepared and in a position to co-operate with us in the great liquidation 
of the British Empire. , . But Ribbentrop’s last exasperated plea met 
with no more response than Hitler’s. To Ribbentrop’s repeated assur- 
ances that Britain was finished Molotov replied: “If that is so, why are 
we in this shelter and whose are these bombs which fall?”^ “M. Molotov 
had to state,” the German Minute ends, “that all these great issues of 

' Stalin’s account to Mr. Churchill in Moscow, Churchill: vol. II, page 518. 
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tomorrow could not be separated from the issues of today and the fulfil- 
ment of existing agreements. The things that were started must first be 
completed before they proceeded to new tasks.” 

In fact, Stalin’s reaction to Ribbentrop’s proposals was not so negati\'e 
as Molotov suggested. On 25 November, less than a fortnight after 
Molotov’s visit to Berlin, the Soviet Government sent an official reply 
accepting Ribbentrop’s suggested Four-Power Pact, on condition that the 
Germans agreed to a number of additional demands. These included the 
immediate withdrawal of German troops from Finland; a mutual assist- 
ance pact between Russia and Bulgaria, including the grant of a base for 
Russian land and naval forces within range of the Straits; a further 
Russian base to be granted by Turkey on the Bosphorus and Dardan- 
elles, and Japan’s renunciation of her rights to coal and oil concessions 
in northern Sakhalin. Provided these claims were accepted, Russia was 
prepared to sign the Pact, rewriting the definition of her own sphere of 
expansion to make its centre the area south of Baku and Batiim in the 
general direction of the Persian Gulf.^ 

No reply was ever sent to the Soviet counter-proposals, despite 
repeated enquiries from Moscow and German assurances that the 
Russian Note was being studied. Once the diplomatic manoeuvre 
designed to divert Russia away from Europe had failed, Hitler had no 
further interest in continuing negotiations. 

The precise purpose of the proposals put forward during Molotov’s 
visit remains uncertain. They may well have been no more than an 
elaborate camouflage with which Hitler hoped to deceive the Russians 
while he completed his preparations for attacking them. They may 
perhaps have been an attempt on Ribbentrop’s part to find an alter- 
native to war with Russia, to which Hitler agreed in the belief that they 
could do no harm and might well serve to fool Stalin and Molotov about 
his real intentions. It is difficult to believe that, so far as Hitler was con- 
cerned, they can ever have represented a serious suggestion for the 
future of German-Russian relations. For this he had other plans, and if 
he still entertained any doubts about giving the order to prepare for 
Operation Barbarossa before Molotov’s visit he had none left after it. 
Immediately after his final talk with Molotov Hitler saw Goering and 
told him of his intention to attack Russia in the spring. Goering, who 
supported Raeder’s view that Germany’s first object should be to clear 
the British out of the Mediterranean, attempted to dissuade Hitler, but 
his arguments made no impression. 

1 Russian Note in Nazi-Soviet Relations, pages 25S-9. 
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Hitler was now able to reinforce his determination to invade Russia 
and thus secure Germany’s future Lebensraum in the east, by the argu- 
ment, of which he soon convinced himself, that Russia was preparing to 
attack Germany. Russian objections to German intervention in Finland 
and the Balkans were twisted into evidence of a Russian intention to 
cut off German iron-ore supplies from Sweden and oil supplies from 
Rumania. From this it was only a step to postulating the existence of an 
agreement between Russia and Great Britain. Thus Germany was once 
more threatened with encirclement, and Hitler was able to adopt the 
indignant attitude of the innocent man driven to defend himself. This 
was the pretext he used to justify his action to the German people in the 
proclamation published on the morning of the attack in June, 1941 ; 
this was the defence repeated again and again by Hitler’s lieutenants at 
the Nuremberg Trials. The captured German documents tell another 
story, of the systematic preparation of a deliberate act of aggression 
on a people whose Government to the last day was only anxious to 
restore the co-operation which had been established by the Pact of 
August, 1939. 


Ill 

The history of the preparatory measures for Operation Barbarossa is 
complicated by Hitler’s simultaneous preparation of operations in the 
Balkans, forced on him by Mussolini’s blunder in invading Greece. 

In a letter which he wrote to Mussolini on 20 November, 1940, Hitler 
told the Duce frankly that he had come to Florence in the hope of dis- 
suading him from an attack on Greece at that time, and that the conse- 
quences of the Italian action were grave. The reluctance of Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey and Vichy France to commit themselves had been 
fortified; Russian alarm about the Balkans and the Straits had been 
increased, while Britain had been given the opportunity to secure bases 
in Greece from which to bomb Rumania and southern Italy. 

The measures with which Hitler proposed to meet these difficulties 
were comprehensive. Spain must come into the war at once and, with 
limited German help, seize Gibraltar and guarantee North-west Africa. 
Russia must be turned away from the Balkans, Turkey persuaded to 
stop any threats against Bulgaria, Yugoslavia induced to collaborate 
with the Axis against Greece, and Rumania pressed to accept German 
reinforcements. To these political tasks. Hitler added increased air 
attacks on the British Navy and its bases in the eastern Mediterranean, 
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in which the German Air Force would assist the Italians. The German 
squadrons must, however, be sent back by 1 May at the latest, and land 
operations against Egypt would have to be abandoned for the time being. 
The principal military effort would go into a German attack to clear the 
British out of Thrace, which could be mounted by March, 1941, but 
not before. 

Mussolini’s comment on reading Hitler’s letter was brief: “He has 
really smacked my fingers.” In his reply, however, he accepted Hitler’s 
proposals. 

Ciano, who had seen Hitler at the Berghof a few days before, reported 
that Hitler was genuinely worried about the situation created by Musso- 
lini’s blunder, but became more cheerful when Ciano agreed to negoti- 
ations to win over Yugoslavia, the other object of Mussolini’s ambitions. 

Hitler obviously regarded an arrangement with Yugoslavia as the key 
to the Balkan situation; nor was he far wrong in this, since it was the 
unexpected and heroic action of the Yugoslavs at the end of March, 
1941, which did more than anything else to throw his plans awry. 

When Ciano saw him at Vienna on 20 November Hitler was still full of 
Yugoslavia, and, satisfied the Duce would now agree, he declared: 
“From this city of Vienna, on the day of the Anschluss, I sent Mussolini 
a telegram to assure him that I could never forget his help. I confirm it 
today, and I am at his side with all my strength.”^ There were tears in 
his eyes as he spoke; this time even Ciano was embarrassed by the 
Fuehrer’s mock-heroics. 

Meanwhile Hitler was engaged in securing the political prerequisites 
for his intervention in Greece. A succession of Balkan rulers was 
imperiously summoned to Germany: King Boris of Bulgaria on 17 
November; then the Rumanian dictator. General Antonescu, and at the 
end of the month, Cinkar-Marcovitch, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister. 
On 5 December Hitler wrote again to Mussolini. Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia were proving difficult— -the latter under Russian pressure— but he 
had hopes of bringing them over, and Mussolini was much relieved at 
the more confident tone of the letter. 

Unfortunately for Mussolini, the degree of Fascist incompetence had 
not yet been fully revealed. On 7 December the Italian Ambassador, 
newly returned from Rome, saw Ribbentrop and begged for immediate 
help to relieve the situation in Albania where the Italians were in danger 
of a complete rout. When Hitler received the Ambassador the next day 
and asked for an early meeting with the Duce, Mussolini refused to face 
him. To add to the Duce’s troubles, the Battle of Sidi Barrani, which 
^ daw's Diary, page 309. 
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began on 9 December, led to the collapse of the Italian threat to Egypt 
and the headlong retreat of Graziani’s forces back across Libya. 

In this crisis Hitler kept his head. He refused to be diverted from his 
main objectives. Between 10 December and 19 December he issued a 
series of orders which were designed not only to prop up his failing 
Italian ally, but to carry out his long-range plans. Undeterred by the set- 
backs in Albania and North Africa, he chose this moment to draw up 
the first major directive for the invasion of Russia in six months’ time. 

On 10 December Hitler ordered formations of the German Air Force 
to be moved to the south of Italy, from where they were to attack 
Alexandria, the Suez Canal and the Straits between Sicily and Africa. 
Preparations were also to be pushed forward for the dispatch of an 
armoured division to Libya. 

On 13 December Directive No. 20 for the invasion of Greece (Opera- 
tion Marita) was issued. A German task force was to be formed in 
Rumania ready to thrust across Bulgaria as soon as favourable weather 
came, and to occupy the Thracian coast of Greece. A maximum of 
twenty-four divisions was to be committed, and these were to be ready 
for use in a new undertaking as soon as the operation was completed. 
The first objective was to deny the British air bases in Thrace, from which 
they could bomb Rumania and Italy, but if necessary the operation was 
to be extended to the occupation of the whole of the Greek mainland. 
On 18 December Hitler signed Directive No. 21 for Barbarossa : 

The German Armed Forces must be prepared to crush Soviet Russia in a 
quick campaign even before the end of the war against England. For this 
purpose the Army will have to employ all available units with the reser- 
vation that the occupied territories must be safeguarded against surprise 
attack, , , , 

Preparations requiring more time to start are to be begun now — if this 
has not yet been done — and are to be completed by 15 May, 1941. . . 
The ultimate objective of the operation is to establish a defence line against 
Asiatic Russia from a line running approximately from the Volga River to 
Archangel.^ 

Hitler had already approved the plans prepared by the Army, and the 
new Directive did not need to go into detail. It made it perfectly clear, 
however, that from the beginning the active co-operation of Finland, 
Hungary and Rumania was counted on, and this same month of 
December both the Chief of the Finnish General Staff and the Hungarian 
Minister of War visited Germany. General Antonescu, who had already 

1 N,D. 446-PS. 
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en Hitler in November, came to Berchtesgaden a second time in 
inuary, 1941. 

Finally, on 19 December, Hitler saw the Italian Ambassador and 
remised increased economic aid for Italy, on condition that German 
tperts should go to Italy and advise on its use. In return more Italian 
orkmen were to be sent to Germany. This was one more step in the 
Auction of Italy to the status of a German satellite. 

With these measures put in train Hitler was confident that he could 
taster the crisis and stiU be ready for the attack on Russia by 15 May, 
te date fixed for the completion of preparations. He said nothing of 
ich a possibility to Mussolini, but the letter which he wrote to the Duce 
ti the last day of 1940 was cordial in tone and made no reference to the 
;criminations he had darted at the unfortunate Italian Ambassador 
irlier in the month. 

Duce, 

At the moment when this year comes to an end I feel the need to express to 
you, from the bottom of my heart, my good wishes for the year about to 
dawn, I feel the more compelled to give this proof of friendship since 1 
imagine that recent events have perhaps lost you the support of many 
people, unimportant in themselves, but whose attitude has made you more 
sensitive to the genuine comradeship of a man who feels himself bound to 
you alike in good or bad times, in adversity as much as in prosperity.^ 
fter this not altogether felicitous opening Hitler did his best to cn- 
3urage Mussolini and to assure him of his own unshaken confidence in 
le future. He ended by offering to meet him whenever the Duce felt it 
) be necessary. 

Early in the New Year the chiefs of the three Services were summoned 
> the Berghof, where a war council lasting two days was held, on 8-9 
muary, 1941. Hitler reviewed what could be done for Italy, and this 
me ordered a force of two and half divisions to be made ready for 
irvice with the Italians in Abania. The need for its use there never 
rose, but within the limits of what could be spared Hitler was obviously 
Qxious to do what he could to aid Mussolini. 

Hitler’s general mood was still one of confidence. 

The Fuehrer [the Minutes record], is firmly convinced that Ihe situation in 
Euroi^ can no longer develop unfavourably for Germany even if wc should 
lose the whole of North Africa. . . . The British can hope to win the war 
only by beating us on the Continent, The Fuehrer is convinced that this is 
impossible.® 

^ Hitler e MussoUnU page 83. 

® Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs^ 1941, pages 12-13. 
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Britain, Hitler concluded, only went on fighting because of the hopes 
she entertained of American and Russian intervention, and he described 
Stalin as “a cold-blooded blackmailer who would, if expedient, repudiate 
any written treaty at any time.” 

Ten days later Mussolini visited the Berghof. He was most reluctant 
to make the journey and went on board the train in a bad temper. 
Smarting under the humiliations of Libya and Greece, he looked forward 
without relish to the Germans’ patronizing condolences. To the Duce’s 
and Ciano’s surprise Hitler behaved with tact and impressed both of 
them with the cordiality of his greeting. When the train pulled up in the 
village station of Puch, Hitler was there in person on the snow-covered 
platform. The Italians were at once driven up into the mountains, and 
spent two days as Hitler’s guests at the Berghof, 

Mussolini found Hitler in a very anti-Russian mood, and Ribbentrop 
called a sharp halt to ill-timed Italian attempts to improve their relations 
with Moscow. On the second day of the visit, Monday, 20 January, 
Hitler made a speech of two hours on his coming intervention in Greece 
which much impressed the Italian military men by the grasp of technical 
matters it displayed. The Fuehrer’s exposition ranged over the whole of 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East. Demonstrating his points with 
expressive gestures on the map, he impressed upon his audience the 
picture of a master of strategy who had foreseen every possibility and 
who was in complete command of the situation. He did not reveal his 
intention of attacking Russia, but he did not conceal his intense distrust 
of his nominal ally. 

Though we have very favourable political and economic agreements with 
Russia, I prefer to rely on the powerful means at my disposal, ... As long 
as Stalin lives, there is probably no danger; he is intelligent and careful. 
But should he cease to be there, the Jews, who at present occupy only second- 
and third-rank positions, might move up again into the first-rank. The 
Russians are continually trying to work [out new demands which they 
read into the agreements. ... It is therefore necessary to keep a constant 
eye on the Russian factor and to keep on guard by means of strength and 
clever diplomacy.^ 

Mussolini returned not only relieved by his reception, but — so Ciano 
reported — in the mood of elation which a meeting with Hitler frequently 
produced in him. Alfieri, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, who had 
accompanied the party, was less sure. Mussolini, he believed, was pro- 
foundly resentful at the position of dependence in which he now found 
himself placed. 

» Hitler’s speech, N.D. C-134. 
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Hitler’s concealment of his plans for Barbarossa^ during his talks 
with Mussolini, has already been remarked. It could, of course, be 
argued that Italy was in no position in 1941 to give any help at all 
in the operations about to begin in Eastern Europe. But this argument 
could certainly not be applied to the second of Hitler’s partners in 
the Tripartite Pact, Japan, whose relations with the U.S.S.R. had 
balanced precariously on the edge of war since the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931. For ten years Japan and Russia had eyed each 
other with mutual suspicion and hostility. Yet Hiller made no effort to 
bring Japan into the war he was proposing to wage against Russia; on 
the contrary, he did everything he could to divert her aw^ay from Russia’s 
Far Eastern territories towards the south. 

From beginning to end the Japanese showed great reserve in their 
dealings with the Third Reich. It had taken Ribbcntrop a long time to 
secure the Japanese alliance, which he regarded as one of his diplomatic 
masterpieces, and it was only under the impressioa of the German 
victories of 1940 that the Japanese w^ere broug.ht to sign the Tripartite 
Pact. In February, 1941, Ribbenlrop invited the Japanese Ambassador, 
Oshinia, to his country estate at Fuschl and had a long talk with him on 
the future of German-Japancse co-operation. Following this, on 5 
March, Hitler issued his Basic Order No. 24, “Regarding Collaboration 
with Japan.” Finally, at the end of the moruh, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Matsuoka, visited Berlin and had a number of conversations 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop. From these records it is possible to re- 
construct the policy which Hitler was urging on his Japanese allies in 
the spring of 1941. 

Hitler wanted Japan to enter the war at the earliest possible moment, 
but it was against England, not agrdnst Russia, that he sought her 
co-operation. The war in Europe, Hitler and Ribbentrop assured 
Matsuoka, was virtually over; it was only a question of time before 
Britain was forced to admit that she had been defeated. An attack by 
Japan upon Singapore would not only have a decisive effect in con- 
vincing Britain that there was no further point in continuing the war, tt 
would also provide the key to the realization of Japanese ambitions in 
Eastern Asia at a time when circumstances formed a unique combin- 
ation in her favour. “There could never in human imagination,” Hitler 
told Matsuoka, “be a better condition for a joint effort of the Tripartite 
Pact countries than the one which had now been produced. . . . Such a 
moment would never return. It was unique in history. . . 

^ Hitler-Matsuoka meeting of 27 March, 1941, Nazi-Soviet Relations, pages 
289-98. 
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Hitler admitted that there were risks, but he dismissed them as sli| 
England had her hands full and was in no position to defend 
possessions in Asia. America was not yet ready, and an attack 
Singapore would strengthen the tendency towards non-intervent 
in the United States. If, none the less, America should attack Japa 
would show that such a course had already been decided on. In t 
case, Japan could rely on German support. As for Russia, Hitler ; 
bade any mention of his intention to invade the U.S.S.R., but he allo) 
Ribbentrop to hint at the preparations Germany was making in the e 
and to give an explicit assurance that Germany would at once att 
Russia if she moved against Japan. “The Fuehrer was convince 
Ribbentrop added, “that in case of action against the Soviet Un 
there would in a few months be no more Great Power of Russia.”^ 

In all their conversations Hitler and Ribbentrop persistently urged 
Matsuoka the importance of an attack on Singapore at the earl 
possible date. “Japan would best help the common cause,” Ribbent 
declared, “if she did not allow herself to be diverted by anything fi 
the attack on Singapore,” and he asked the Japanese Foreign Mini 
for maps of the British base, “so that the Fuehrer, who must certainh 
considered the greatest expert of modem times on military matt 
could advise Japan as to the best method for the attack on Singapon 
Japan, in short, was to play in the Far East the role for which Hitler 1 
cast Franco’s Spain and Mussolini’s Italy: the capture of Singap 
was the Far Eastern version of the capture of Gibraltar and the drive 
Suez. 

Had Hitler succeeded in persuading his allies to fall in with his pL 
Britain’s strength would have been stretched to the limit. This time it 
not his strategy but his diplomacy that was at fault. Between the de 
of France and the attack on Russia, Hitler conducted a consider! 
number of diplomatic negotiations: it is a striking fact that, in every ( 
where he was unable to use the threat of force if his wishes were not i 
these negotiations failed. Spain, lialy, Vichy France and now Japan 
in one way or another preferred to go their several ways, and cl 
different paths from those the Fuehrer had mapped out for them. ] 
not difficult to see why. Hitler’s overbearing manner and his t 
inability to co-operate with anyone on equal terms; Ribbentrop’s b« 
that the most effective method of diplomacy was to nag and, if possi 
to threaten, produced in most of their visitors only a feeling of rt 

^ Ribbentrop-Matsuoka, 27 March, 1941; N.S.R. pages 281-8. 

* Ribbentrop-Matsuoka, 29 March, 1941; ibid., pages 303-11. 
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when the intendew came to an end No one who has read through even 
the German records of these conversations would ever be surprised that 
they failed. It was too patent on every occasion why the Germans wanted 
what they were asking for, too obvious who was to benefit from it. Ciano 
was no doubt a prejudiced witness, but he was right when he wrote in 
his diary: “I wish to add that, in my opinion, if Spain falls away the fault 
rests in great part with the Germans and their uncouth manners.”^ 

To clumsiness the Germans added falseness. Hitler and Ribbentrop 
deceived their allies, even when there was no need. Nothing so much 
angered Mussolini as the fact that his allies told him lies and then sprang 
surprises on him. If Mussolini’s invasion of Greece was a blunder for 
which the Nazis had eventually to pay a high price. Hitler had only 
himself to blame for the way in which he had misled his partner and then 
stolen an advantage over him in Rumania. Hitler showed surprising 
loyalty to Mussolini, but it never extended to trusting him. His golden 
rule in politics remained : Trust nobody. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hitler should have concealed his 
purpose to attack Russia from the Japanese Foreign Minister. What is 
striking is that he should have made no effort to secure Japanese support 
in case of such a conflict. Instead, the possibility of a clash between 
Germany and Russia was represented as an additional reason for Japan 
to launch out to the south, away from her uneasy frontier with the Soviet 
Union. It is one more piece of evidence pointing to the confidence 
which Hiller felt in his ability to conquer Russia, as he had conquered 
France, in a single campaign and without the need of help from outside 
which, when victory had been won, might prove an embarrassment. 
Meanwhile, Matsuoka was sufficiently deceived to ignore the hints 
Ribbentrop dropped, with the result that when Germany attacked Russia 
three months later his failure to warn the Japanese Government led 
to his fall. Thereby Hitler lost his best ally in the Tokyo Cabinet, and the 
Japanese quickly made up their minds to follow their own plans and 
keep the Germans in ignorance. As in the case of the Italian attack 
on Greece, the Germans had little justification either for surprise or 
complaint. 


IV 

His absorption in the war left Hitler with less and less lime for public 
appearances on other than military occasions. In the whole of 1940 he 
^ Ciano' s Diary, 18 January, 1941, page 330. 
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made only seven speeches of any importance, even less in succeeding 
years, a fact of some importance when it is recalled how great a part 
Hitler’s oratory played in the history of the years before the war. 

In the winter of 1940-1941 Hitler still observed the routine occasions: 
4 September, the opening of the Winter Help Relief Campaign; 8 
November, the anniversary of the Munich Putsch: 30 January, the 
anniversary of his Chancellorship; 24 February, the anniversary of his 
first big speech in Munich; 16 March, Memorial Day for those killed 
in the war. Apart from these fixed dates he made only one big speech, on 
10 December, in the Berlin armaments works of Rheinmetall-Borsig. 

Both the place and the time of the year suggest that Hitler’s object 
on this last occasion was to check the mood of pessimism which Ciano 
and other observers had noticed in Berlin in the early autumn, and which 
was spreading as the second winter of the war advanced, without sight of 
the end so widely expected in the summer. The speech certainly shows all 
Hitler’s old skill as an agitator, and is a companion piece to the famous 
speech he made to the Industry Club at Dtisseldorf in January, 1932.^ Just 
as then he had set himself to convince an audience of industrialists and 
business men, so now every sentence was carefully directed to a working- 
class audience in the city which had once been a stronghold of the 
German Marxist parties. 

Hitler drew the picture of Germany’s enemies in terms of an inter- 
national class-war. Britain and America were rich nations, countries 
ruled by capitalists in which, despite their wealth, unemployment was 
to be reckoned in millions; countries in which the working-class was 
blatantly exploited and profits valued more highly than labour. These 
were the two worlds now face to face. For, on the other side, was a 
National Socialist Germany in which unemployment had been ended, 
and in which work, not money, was the supreme value. “Today the only 
question for us is where to find workers” — so completely had the prob- 
lem of unemployment been solved. In Germany the economic system 
had been subordinated to the needs of the people; dividends and direc- 
tors’ fees had been limited ; in political life and in the new German Army 
all social prejudices had been abolished. 

If in this war everything points to the fact that gold is fighting against 
work. Capitalism against peoples, and Reaction against the progress of 
humanity, then work, the peoples and progress will be victorious. Even the 
support of tlie Jewish race will not avail the others. 

Yet, Killer declared, he had wanted neither to rearm nor to go to war. 

^ See above, pages 177-9. 
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Who was I before the Great War? An unknown nameless individual. 
What was I during the war? A quite inconspicuous, ordinary soidier. I was 
in no way responsible for the Great War. However, who are the rulers of 
Britain today? They are the same old gang who were warmongering before 
the Great War, the same Churchill who was the vilest agitator amongst 
them during the Great War. . . . 

When we have won this war it will not have been won by a few I ndustrialists 
or millionaires, or by a few capitalists or aristocrats, or by a few bourgeois, 
or by anyone else. Workers, you must look upon me as your guarantor. I 
was bom a son of the people; I have spent all my life stmggling for the 
German people. . . . 

When this war is ended Germany will set to work in earnest. A great 
“Awake” will sound throughout the country. Then the German nation will 
stop manufacturing cannon and will embark on the new work of reconstruc- 
tion for the millions. Then we shall show the world for the iirst time who is 
the real master — Capitalism or work? Out of this work will grow the great 
German Reich of which great poets have dreamed. . . . Should anyone say to 
me: “These are mere fantastic dreams, mere visions,” I can only reply that 
when I set out on my course in 1919 as aii unlcnown, nameless soldier, I 
built my hopes for the future upon a most vivid imagination. Yet all has 
come true.^ 

This theme of National Socialist Germany against the capitalist 
plutocracies was one which Hitler had already sketched in his Winter 
Help Speech of September. This was the speech in which Hitler promised 
the German people reprisals for the air raids which, he declared, the 
British had begun. With his voice rising to a scream he shouted: 

If the British Air Force drops two or three or four thousand kilograms 
bombs, we will drop a hundred and fifty, a hundred and eighty, two hundred 
thousand, three hundred thousand, four hundred thousand kilograms and 
more in a single night. If they say that they will carry out large-scale 
attacks on our cities, we will blot out theirs. The hour will come when one 
of us will crack — and it will not be National Socialist Germany.® 

At this point, Shirer noted, Hitler had to stop because of the hysterical 
applause from his audience, which consisted mainly of German nurses 
and social workers. 

No matter whal happens, England will be broken. That is the only time-table 
I have. And if today, in England, people are inquisitive and ask: “But why 
doesn’t he come?” — they may rest assured: he’ll come all right.® 

Hitler’s last big speech of the winter was delivered in the Berlin Sport- 
palast, the scene of so many Nazi triumphs in 1931 and 1932, on the 
eighth anniversary of his Chancellorship. It was a speech which bore 
1 My New Order^ pages 873-99. ® Ibid., page 848. ^ Ibid., page 855. 
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throughout the mark of that curious ambivalent mixture of attractiot 
and hatred which is so often to be noted in Hitler’s attitude towards 
Britain. 

Behind the mask of liberty and democracy, he declared, the Britisl 
had created in their Empire an unparalleled system of oppression an< 
exploitation. Under the slogan of the ‘‘Balance of Power” they had kep 
Europe divided, playing off one State against another. The rise of { 
united Germany had put an end to the British game, and after the set 
back of 1918 a new and stronger Germany had arisen to confront th 
British. 

Does England think I have an inferiority complex with regard to her? The 
swindled and duped us in those days (1918), but we were never defeated b 
British soldiers. ... In those days it was Imperial Germany to which the 
objected; today it is National Socialist Germany. In reality it is whateve 
Germany happens to exist. 

Yet in the next minute Hitler continued: 

I have offered Britain my hand again and again. It was the very essence < 
my programme to come to an understanding with her. We have new 
demanded anything from them and we have never insisted on anything, 
repeatedly offered them my hand, but always in vain, . . . 

Even after the war had begun there were possibilities for an agreemec 
Immediately after the Polish campaign I again offered my hand. I demands 
notliing from France or Britain. Still all was in vain. Immediately after tl 
collapse of the west I again offered my hand to Britain. They literally sp 
on me. . . . 

We have been drawn into war against our will. No man can offer 1 
hand more often than I have. But if they want to exterminate the Germs 
nation, then they will got the surprise of their lives. 

Hitler’s peroration repeated the picture of the two worlds and adde 
the oldest theme of all his speeches, the Jews. 

I am convinced [he ended] that 1941 will be the crucial year of a great Nc 
Order in Europe. The world shall open up for everyone. Privileges for inc 
viduals, the tyranny of certain nations and their financial rulers shall fa 
And, last of all, this year will help to provide the foundations of a re 
understanding among peoples, and with it the certainty of conciliate 
among nations. 

When the other world has been delivered from the Jews, Judaism will ha 
ceased to play a part in Europe. . . . Those nations who are still opposed 
us will some day recognize the greater enemy within. Then they will join 
in a combined front, a front against international Jewish exploitation ai 
racial degeneration.^ 

* Speech of 30 January, 1941 ; My New Order, pages 901-24. 
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It was an authentic touch of the old Hitler, the raw anti-Semitic, anti- 
capitalist agitator of Munich in the 1920s. 

Yet it was on his military rather than his political gifts that Hitler now 
relied, and with the spring of 1941 he looked forward eagerly to the 
moment when he could once more give the order to advance, this time 
to sweep the British out of tlie Balkans as a preliminary to the greatest 
of all his schemes, the attack on Russia. 

Between Germany and Greece lay four countries — ^Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria — whose compliance had to be 
secured before Hitler could reach the Greek frontier. Hungary and 
Rumania had already accepted the status of German satellites, and 
throughout the winter months German troop trains steadily moved 
across Hungary to Rumania, where a task force of nearly seven 
hundred thousand men was built up. In Bulgaria a sharp tussle for influ- 
ence took place between the Germans and the Russians. The Germans 
won, and on the night of 28 February German forces from Rumania 
crossed the Danube and began to occupy key positions throughout the 
country. The following day Bulgaria joined the Tripartite Pact. 

Yugoslavia proved more difficult. Recognizing this, Hitler did not ask 
for the passage of German troops, but he put strong pressure on the 
Yugoslav Government to follow the example of Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria in acceding to the Tripartite Pact. In the middle of 
February the Yugoslav Prime Minister and Foreign Minister went to 
Berchtesgaden, and on 4-5 March the Prince Regent Paul also paid 
a secret visit to the Fuehrer. Hitler’s bribe was the offer of Salonika, and 
it was taken. On 25 March, Tsetkovitch, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, 
signed the Pact in Vienna.^ Ciano, who had come to Vienna for the 
occasion, found Hitler in good fonii. Yugoslavia’s accession to the Axis 
greatly simplified the military problem. Given favourable weather, he 
told Ciano, the decision in Greece could be brought about in a few days. 
The sharp eyes of Winston Churchill did not miss the fact, reported by 
British agents, that, immediately on Yugoslavia’s agreement, three of the 
five German armoured divisions which had moved southwards through 
Rumania were switched north to Cracow in Poland. 

Hitler’s satisfaction, however, was premature. On the night of 26-27 
March a group of Yugoslav officers, rebelling against their Government’s 
adherence to the Axis cause, carried out a coup in Belgrade in 

the name of the young King Peter II. 

* See the account by R. L. Kn^j^viteb: “Prince Paul, Hitler and Salonika,*’ inlnter- 
national Affairs, January, 1951, pages 38-44. 
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The Belgrade coup upset the Germans’ calculations, but what rea 
roused Hitler’s was the insolence of a nation which ventured 
cross him. To his imperious temper this was intolerable, and must 
paid for by the most terrible punishment he could inflict. 

Ribbentrop’s and others’ attempts to persuade the Fuehrer to 
diplomatic means before using force were brushed aside. A hurr 
council of war summoned to the Chancellery learned of the Fuehrc 
decision while the Japanese Foreign Minister, Matsuoka, was k 
waiting in another room. Hitler did not stop to consider coolly how 
the situation was altered by what had happened in Belgrade. Determir 
to destroy those who had dared to cross him, he took the decisii 
then and there, to postpone the attack on Russia up to four weeks, 
completely was he prepared to sacrifice everything to the satisfact^ 
of his desire for revenge. 

“The Fuehrer is determined,” the official record of the meeting ru 
“to make all preparations to destroy Yugoslavia militarily and a; 
national unit, without waiting for any possible declarations of loya 
from the new government.”^ 

The decision to postpone the attack on Russia for the sake 
punishing the Yugoslavs was a grave one, but Hitler made it with- 
hesitation, so fierce was his resentment. Never was the man’s essen 
character more clearly illuminated. The brutal tone of the ord 
reflects this mood. Not content with taking steps to ward off any tht 
to his plans from Yugoslavia, he was bent upon the entire destruct 
of the State and its partition. The blow, he insisted, must be carried 
with “merciless harshness.” 

The military preparations for this new and unexpected campa 
had to be improvised, but Hitler issued his directive that very day, £ 
again included the sentence: “Yugoslavia, despite her protestations 
loyalty, must be considered as an enemy and crushed as swiftly 
possible.”- General Jodi spent the rest of the day and most of the ni 
in the Chancellery working out plans, and at four o’clock on 
morning of 28 March was able to give the liaison officer with 
Italian General Staff a memorandum on the joint measures to be tak 
Hitler had already written to Mussolini on the evening of the 2' 
requesting him to halt operations in Albania for the next few days £ 
to cover the Yugoslav-Albanian frontier. Mussolini’s agreement ^ 
received in the early hours of the 28th. At the same lime imperf 
messages had been sent to Hungary and Bulgaria, and General '< 
Paulus hastily dispatched to Budapest to co-ordinate the milit 
* N.D. 1746-PS. 2 13 <3427. 
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measures to be taken by the satellite forces against the isolated Yugo- 
slavs. Hitler’s political preparations contained provision not only for 
stirring up the hatred and greed of Yugoslavia’s neigiibours, but also for 
disrupting the Yugoslav State internally by appealing to the Croats, 
whose grievances against the Belgrade Government had long been 
fostered by I^azi agents. 

By 5 April, ten days after he had received the news of the coup cfeia!. 
Hitler had completed his preparations, and at dawn on the 6th, while 
German forces pushed across the frontiers, squadrons of German 
bombers took off for Belgrade to carry out a methodical operation 
lasting three whole days and designed to destroy the Yugoslav capital. 
Flying at rooftop height, the German pilots systemaiically bombed 
the city without fear of intervention. More than seventeen thousand 
people were killed in an attack to which the name Operation Punishment 
had been given. 

Simultaneously, other Gennan divisions operating from Bulgaria 
began the invasion of Greece. Both operations, mounted with over- 
whelming force, were rapidly carried to success. On 17 April the 
Yugoslav Army was driven to capitulate; six days later the Greeks, after 
their six months’ heroic resistance to the Italians, were forced to follow 
suit. On 22 April the British troops, who had landed in Greece less 
than two months before, began their evacuation. On the 27ih the German 
tanks rolled into Athens, and on 4 May Hitler presented his report to a 
cheering Reichstag. The Balkan war, which Mussolini had begun in an 
attempt to assert his independence, had ended in a German triumph 
which completely eclipsed the Italian partner of the Axis, and which 
was by implication a public humiliation of the Duce, who had been 
driven by his failures to turn to Gennany for help. 

In his speech to the Reichstag Hitler did his best to disguise this 
unpalatable fact; 

I must state categorically that this action was not directed against Greece. 
The Duce did not even request me to place one single German division at his 
disposal for this purpose. . . . The concentration of German forces was 
therefore not made for the purpose of assisting the Italians against Greece. 
It was a precautionary measure against the British attempt to entrench 
themselves in the Balkans.^ 

Hitler declared, with some truth, that he had never v/anted war in the 
Balkans, and put the blame upon the British, who had tried to make use 
of Yugoslavia and Greece as they had of Poland and Norway. Only one 
phrase betrayed his real feelings: 

^ My New Order ^ pages 948-63. 
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You will surely understand, gentlemen, that when I heard the news of the 
coup d'etat in Belgrade, I at once gave orders to attack Yugoslavia. To 
treat the German Reich in this way is impossible. 

The real relationship between Berlin and Rome, however, was revealed 
by the partition of Yugoslavia. The new frontiers were drawn by the 
Fuehrer in a directive issued on 12 April. Not until 21 April, when he was 
summoned to Vienna, did Ciano learn what would be Italy’s share, 
Yugoslavia as a State had been wiped off the map, and her territories 
divided up among her conquerors. But Italy’s claims were treated on a 
level with those of the other satellites, and the Duce had perforce to 
accept Hitler’s unilateral decisions. 

Italian dependence upon Germany was further emphasized by the 
course of events in North Africa. There the continuing Italian failure 
to check the British advance led to the loss of Bardia on 5 January and 
of Benghazi on 6 February. The British conquest of Cyrenaica was com- 
plete. At a conference with his generals on 3 February Hitler discounted 
the military danger in losing North Africa, but he was worried about the 
effect on Italy. 

Britain [he remarked] can hold a pistol to Italy’s head and force her either 
to make peace and retain everything, or after the loss of North Africa to be 
bombarded. . . . We must make every effort to prevent this. Italy must be 
given support. We are already doing this in Marita, We must however, 
attempt to render effective assistance in North Africa,^ 

The steps which Hitler ordered to make good this decision proved as 
successful in Africa as they had in Greece — from Hitler’s point of view 
almost embarrassingly successful. Recognizing that support from the air 
was no longer enough, he reluctantly agreed to the transfer of an 
armoured division from the Balkans and secured Mussolini’s consent to 
the creation of a unified command of all mechanized and motorized 
forces in the desert under a German general. For this post Hitler chose 
Rommel, and Rommel took not only the British, but the German High 
Command, by surprise. Ordered to submit plans for consideration by 
20 April, he actually began his attack on 31 March, and by 12 April had 
driven right across Cyrenaica and recaptured Bardia within a few 
miles of the Egyptian frontier. 

Indeed, by the early summer of 1941, the situation in the eastern 
Mediterranean had been changed out of recognition. The British had 
been thrown out of Greece and pushed back to the Egyptian frontier. 
In Iraq the pro-German Prime Minister, Rashid Ali, led a revolt against 
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:he British garrison, and at the beginning of May appealed to Hitler for 
■lelp for which Syria, under the authority of Vichy, provided a convenient 
base. Finally, between 20 May and 27 May, German parachute troops 
[Raptured the island of Crete. 

With the small British forces ^^vailable stretched to the limit to hold 
Egypt, Palestine and Iraq, it appeared to the German Naval Staff 
and to Rommel that it needed only a sharp push to destroy the whole 
idifice of Britain’s Middle Eastern defence system. Accordingly, on 
30 May, Raeder revived his demand for a “decisive Egypt-Suez offensive 
for the autumn of 1941 which [he argued] would be more deadly to the 
British Empire than the capture of London.” A week later the Naval 
Staff submitted a memorandum to Hitler in which, while accepting the 
decision to attack Russia as an unalterable fact, they urged that this 
■‘must under no circumstances lead to the abandonment or reduction 
Df plans, or to delay, in the conduct of the war in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” The anxiety revealed in Mr. Churchill’s and General Wavell’s 
dispatches at this time lends retrospective support to the German Naval 
Command’s arguments. Even a quarter of the forces then being concen- 
trated for the attack on Russia could, if diverted to the Mediterranean 
theatre of war in time, have dealt a fatal blow to British control of the 
Middle East. 

But Hitler refused to see his opportunity; his intuition failed him. 
With his mind wholly set upon the invasion of Russia, he declined to 
look at the Mediterranean as anything more than a sideshow which 
:ould be left to the Italians with a stiffening of German troops. In vain 
both Raeder and Rommel tried to arouse his interest in the possibilities 
Dpen to him in the south. He was not to be moved, he preferred to dictate 
rather than take advantage of events. It was to prove one of the supreme 
blunders of his strategy. 

Hitler’s mind had been made up at the beginning of the year. On 
15 February he announced that any large-scale operations in the 
Mediterranean must wait until the autumn of 1941, when the defeat of 
Russia would have been accomplished. Then Malta could be taken and 
:he British expelled from the Mediterranean — but not before. This 
lecision was inflexible. Hitler repeated it to Ciano at Munchenkirchen in 
^pril, and Goering admitted that at the time of the capture of Crete 
‘everything was being prepared for the invasion of Russia and nobody 
:hought of going into Africa.”^ Crete was the end of the operations in 
:he Balkans, not a stepping-stone to Suez and the Middle East. On 
15 May Hitler gave orders to support Rashid Ali’s revolt in Iraq, but 

‘ Goeriag's Interrogation, 29 August, 1945; N.C.A., Supp. B, page 1,108. 
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help was to be limited to a military mission, some assistance from the 
German Air Force and the supply of arms. The directive made perfectly 
clear the strict limitations to be observed: 

The Arab Freedom Movement is our natural ally in the Middle East against 
England. ... I have decided, therefore, to encourage developments in the 
Middle East by supporting Iraq. Whether — and if so by what means — ^it 
may be possible afterwards to launch an offensive against the Suez Canal 
and eventually oust the British finally from their position between the Med- 
iterranean and the Persian Gulf cannot be decided until Operation Barba- 
rossa is complete.^ 

The utmost Raeder could do was to extract from Hitler promises of 
a major effort in the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern theatre of war 
after Russia had been defeated. Hitler was lavish in such pro'mises, 
including an attack on Egypt from Libya, an advance into Asia Minor 
from Bulgaria, and the invasion of Persia from positions to be won in 
Transcaucasia. But the condition was the same in each case — ^not until 
Russia had been defeated. 


V 

All this time the building up of the German forces in the east had 
steadily continued. On 3 February General Haider presented the Army’s 
detailed estimate of the situation to the Fuehrer. The huge fences to be 
engaged and the vast distances to be covered excited his imagination. 
The attempts of Brauchitsch and Haider to express doubts were shouted 
down. Hitler brushed aside arguments based on Russia’s reserves of 
manpower with the assurance that the Bolshevik regime was so hated 
that initial defeats would lead to its collapse or overthrow. References 
to Russia’s armament strength he met by reeling off from memory the 
figures for Russian arms production since the 1920s, adding that nobody 
with any spirit would allow himself to be impressed by such obsolete 
equipment. He insisted that the Russians must be prevented from falling 
back into the depths of their country. Everything depended upon the 
encirclement of the main Russian forces as near to the frontier as 
possible. “It is essential to wipe out large sections of the enemy and not 
to put them to flight.”- The participation of Finland, Rumania and 
Hungary in the attack was assured, but Hitler added that — ^with the 
exception of Rumania — ^agreements could be made only at the eleventh 

^ Fuehrer Directive, No. 30, 25 May, 1941; Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs^ 
1941, pages 50-2. 

“Minutes of the Fuehrer’s conference on 3 February, 1941; N.D. 872-PS. Cf. 
General Haider: Hitler as War Lord (London, 1950), pages 19-21. 
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hour, in order to keep the secret well guarded. After examining the 
operational plans for each Army Group, Hiller expressed himself as 
satisfied, ‘*It must be remembered,” he declared, ‘"that the main aim is 
to gain possession of the Baltic States and Leningrad. . . . When Bar- 
barossa begins, the world will hold its breath and make no comment.'"’ 
By a double bluff, meanwhile, the concentration of German troops in 
the east was to be represented as a feint to disguise renewed German 
preparations for the invasion of England and the attack on Greece. 

A month later, early in March, Hitler held another military conference, 
to which he summoned all the senior commanders who were to take 
part in the attack. Hitler presented the invasion as a step forced on him 
by Russia’s imperialistic designs in the Baltic and the Balkans. A Russian 
attack on Germany was a certainty, he assured them, and must be fore- 
stalled. A secret agreement had even been arrived at between Russia and 
England, and this was the reason for the British refusal to accept Ger- 
man peace offers. 

Hitler laid particular stress upon the ideological character of the war 
with Russia. It could not be conducted in a chivalrous manner, he told 
the generals, but must be waged in merciless fashion. In particular 
the Russian Commissars were to be liquidated as the bearers of an ideo- 
logy hostile to National Socialism. If Haider is to be believed, Hitler 
added that breaches of international law by German soldiers were to be 
excused since Russia had not participated in the Hague Convention 
and had no rights under it.^ Haider’s account is certainly in keeping with 
Hitler’s later orders, and according to Brauchitsch a number of the 
generals protested to him after the conference that such a way of waging 
war was intolerable. The most Brauchitsch felt able to do was surrep- 
titiously to issue an order instructing officers to preserve strict discipline 
and to punish excesses. 

The generals were even more disturbed at the proposals for the 
administration of the territories occupied in the east. These, as they 
were set out in a special directive issued on 13 March, provided that 
“in the area of operations, the Reichsfuehrer S.S. (Himmler) is entrusted, 
on behalf of the Fuehrer, with special tasks for the preparation of the 
political administration, tasks which result from the struggle which has 
to be carried out between two opposing political systems. Within the 
reach of these tasks, the Reichsfuehrer S.S. shall act independently 
and under his own responsibility.”’ 

Although the authority of the Army Commander-in-Chief was 

1 Affidavit of General Haider, N.C.A., vol. VIII, pages 645-6, " N.D. 447-PS. 
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formally safeguarded, this could only mean that Himmler and the S.S. 
were to be given a free hand to stamp out all traces of the Soviet system. 
The directive also provided for handing over the areas occupied as soon 
as possible to the political administration of special commissioners 
appointed by Hitler himself, and for the immediate economic exploi- 
tation of the territory seized under the direction of Goering. Even the 
most unpolitical of German generals can have had little doubt what all 
this amounted to. Hitler was taking steps in advance to make sure that 
no scruples or conservatism on the part of the Army Commanders 
should stand in the way of the treatment of the occupied territories on 
thorough-going National Socialist lines. 

On 20 April Hitler appointed Alfred Rosenberg, the half-forgotten 
figure who had played a great part in forming his views on German 
expansion in the east, as Commissioner for the East European Region. 
It was an unhappy choice. Himmler, in his capacity as Reichsfuehrer of 
the S.S. corps d^elite, already claimed the responsibility for laying the 
racial foundations of the New Order in the east, and this claim had been 
recognized in the directive of 13 March which has already been quoted. 
Goering was equally outraged by Rosenberg’s appointment: in his 
capacity as Plenipotentiary for the Four- Year Plan he claimed the right 
to organize the economic exploitation of the territories in the east so 
as to guarantee Germany’s present and future needs in food and raw 
materials. This claim, too, was confirmed by Hitler, in a secret decree 
of 20 May, despite Rosenberg’s protests. Against two such powerful 
empire builders as Himmler and Goering, Rosenberg was quite unable 
to defend his own position, and there was thus from the beginning a 
conflict of authority in the east between the Army, Himmler, Goering 
and the nominal Commissioner, Rosenberg, which only became worse 
as time went on. 

The ruthlessness of tlie German treatment of the occupied territories 
in the east was not fortuitous; it was part of a methodical system of 
exploitation and resettlement planned in advance and entered upon 
with a full appreciation of its consequences. This can be well illustrated 
from a directive of Goe ring’s Economic Staff East, dated 23 May, 1941, 
and dealing with the future of Russian agriculture. The overriding need 
was defined as the use of the food-producing areas of the east to 
supplement Germany’s and Europe’s supplies both during and after 
the war. This was to provide one of the economic foundations of the 
European New Order, and the methods by which it w^as to be secured 
are set out at length. The Directive goes on to discuss the consequences 
for Russia’s industrial population: 
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The German Administration in these territories may well attempt to 
mitigate the consequences of the famine which v/iil undoubtedly take place, 
and to accelerate the return to primitive agricultural conditions. . . . How- 
ever, these measures will not avert famine. Many tens of millions of people in 
the industrial areas will become redundant and will cither die or have to 
emigrate to Siberia. Any attempt to save the population there from death 
by starvation by importing surpluses from the Black Soil Zone would be at 
the expense of supplies to Europe. It would reduce Germany’s staying-power 
in the war, and would undermine Germany's and Europe’s power to 
resist the blockade. This must be clearly and absolutely understood.^ 

A memorandum summarizing a discussion of plans for Barbarossa 
on 2 May begins in similar fashion: “The war can only be continued if 
all the armed forces are fed by Russia in the third year of the war. There 
is no doubt that as a result many millions of people will be starved to 
death if we take out of the country the things we need.”- 
This, it should be pointed out, is not Hitler talking late at night up on 
the Obersaizberg; this is the translation of those grim fantasies into the 
sober directives and office memoranda of a highly organized adminis- 
tration, methodically planning economic operations which must result 
in the starvation of millions. Not far away, in the offices of Himmler’s 
S.S., equally methodical calculations were being made of how this 
process could be accelerated by the use of gas chambers (including 
mobile vans) for the elimination of the racially impure. 

On 30 April with the Balkan operations completed, apart from the 
pendant of Crete, Hitler fixed 22 June as the new date for the opening 
of the attack in the east. By May the armoured divisions which had 
overrun Greece were on their way north to join the concentration of 
German troops in Poland, and an ominous lull settled over the battle 
fronts. After his report to the Reichstag on 4 May Hitler returned to the 
Berghof, and it was there that he received the news of one of the strangest 
incidents of the whole war. 

At 5.45 p.m. on Saturday, 10 May, Rudolf Hess took off in a Messer- 
schmidt fighter from an aerodrome near Augsburg and flew alone over the 
North Sea in the direction of Scotland. His intention was to seek out 
the Duke of Hamilton, a serving officer in the Royal Air Force, whom 
he had met very briefly during the Berlin Olympic Games of 1936. 
Through the Duke he hoped to be put in touch with political circles in 
London and to negotiate a peace between Great Britain and Gennany, 
Hess was one of the highest figures in the Nazi Party hierarchy, a close 
friend of Hitler’s since the early 1920s, and the man who had helped him 
1 N.D. EC-126. “ N.D, 2718-PS. 
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to write Part I of Mein Kampf while they were imprisoned in Landi 
Gaol after the 1923 putsch. In time Hess had been a Reich Minister a 
1933 had been made Deputy of the Fuehrer for all Party affairs. A m 
no great ability, his chief claim to an important position in the Part^ 
his dog-like devotion to Hitler, to whose inner circle of intimates h< 
belonged for many years. He was not only constantly seen with hi 
all Party occasions, but he echoed all that Hitler said, believec 
shakeably in the Fuehrer’s genius and accepted the Nazi creed in € 
seriousness. 

In the last few years, however, especially after the beginning c 
war, Hess had fallen into the background. He held no important < 
in the State or Armed Forces, and the routine transaction of I 
business had no longer any interest for Hitler. Not only was Hitler 
almost entirely occupied with the conduct of the war, but Hess sa 
own position being undermined by the growing influence of Hi 
personal secretary, Martin Bormann. As a result he became rese 
and frustrated. He cast around for some means, some sensational a 
devotion, whereby he could restore his position and recapture 
favour of the leader whom he worshipped. Convinced that he ui 
stood Hitler’s mind as none of the later upstarts could, he determin 
early as the summer of 1940 to fly to Britain and by a dramatic coi 
bring off the negotiated peace which had so far eluded the Fuehrer 

The flight on 10 May was actually the fourth of Hess’s attemp 
carry out his idea. After parachuting from his plane near Eaglesha 
Scotland and being arrested, Hess succeeded in getting in touch wit 
Duke of Hamilton, who at once reported the strange news to 
Churchill. Pless’s views proved to be perfectly straightforward. He 
convinced that Hitler would defeat England, but he also believed 
Hitler, reluctant to destroy the British Empire, still preferred to m£ 
settlement with her. He therefore proposed that he should undei 
negotiations in order to conclude a peace on the following lines, Br 
was to give Germany a free hand in Europe, and in return Gern 
would agree to respect the integrity of the British Empire — aftei 
return of the former German Colonies. Hess made it clear that h< 
not include Russia in Europe, and added that Hitler had certain dem 
which Russia would have to meet: there was no truth, however, it 
rumours of an imminent German attack on Russia. To these condil 
Hess added the stipulation that Hitler could never negotiate witl 
existing British Government, or with any government which conta 
Mr. Churchill; later he included the simultaneous conclusion of a p 
with Italy. 
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This was the end of the affair so far as Hess and the British were 
concerned. Once his purpose and proposals had been elicited he was 
treated as a prisoner of war. No negotiations were ever begun or even 
contemplated on the British side, and he remained in confinement until 
the Nuremberg Trials, at which he was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. 

To Hitler, who had known nothing of Hess’s preparations, the news 
came as a shock. He was both angry and mystified. Hess had left a long 
and rambling letter behind, and Keitel later described how he found 
Hitler walking up and down in his study at the Berghof, tapping his 
forehead declaring that Hess must have been crazy. Hitler certainly 
never took the mission at all seriously; his one concern was how to 
handle the news of the flight in such a way as to cause least embarrass- 
ment to his r6gime. The fact that his own deputy and devoted follower 
had flown to Britain could be highly damaging to his prestige, and 
although Hitler was inclined to believe that Hess had acted quite 
sincerely while suffering from some mental derangement he stripped him 
of his offices and gave orders that, if he returned to Germany, he was to 
be shot at once. Intensive enquiries, however, failed to uncover any 
conspiracy. It became clear that Hess had acted entirely on his own 
initiative and had not even told his wife. 

Hess said nothing to his interrogators of Hitler’s intention of invading 
Russia, probably because he did not know of it himself. His flight 
had no connection with the events which were so soon to follow. He 
had first thought of his plan in 1940, and in his mind it was to be the 
conclusion to the war in the w^est, in no sense a preliminary to the 
campaign in the east. In Moscow suspicion persisted long afterwards 
that Hess had come on a mission to conclude peace with Britain before 
Hitler turned east and launched his invasion of Russia with British 
support, or at least with British compliance. There is no evidence at all 
in favour of such a view. Far from waiting to see whether Hess was suc- 
cessful in his mission or not, Hitler dismissed it as a mad idea, and on 
12 May, two days after Hess’s flight, fixed the date for the opening of 
Barba r ossa. 

To Hitler’s relief and surprise the British made no effort to extort 
revelations from Hess or to invent them, and v/ithin a few days the 
news had lost its interest. By the time he met Mussolini at the beginning 
of June, Hitler was ready to weep for his lost comrade. Despite its 
sensational character, the Hess episode was, as Mr. Churchill justly 
remarks, an incident of little importance. 
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VI 

The few remaining weeks were an anxious time for Hitler. Rumo 
an impending attack on the Soviet Union were rife, and, consci< 
his own duplicity, Hitler watched carefully for any sign of a R 
move to forestall it. 

In order to camouflage his intentions Hitler ordered Russian 
for goods placed in Germany to be fulfilled and deliveries main 
till the last moment. A new trade treaty had been concluded in Ja; 
1941, and the Russians continued to make a prompt dispatch < 
materials and food to Germany up to the day of the attack. Sch 
the chief German economic negotiator, reported in April, 1941 
after difficulties during January and February, “deliveries in : 
rose by leaps and bounds.”^ A month later he wrote; “I am unc 
impression that we could make economic demands in Moscow 
would go even beyond the scope of the treaty of 10 January, 1941.’ 

Indeed, in the last three months before the attack, the Soviet G 
ment, while building up its defences in the west, did everything it 
to conciliate and appease the Germans. When Matsuoka, on his 
to Tokyo, passed through Moscow in April, Stalin made an unex 
appearance at the station to see him off and publicly asked f 
German Ambassador. When Schulenburg presented himself, 
put his arm round his shoulders and declared: “We must r 
friends and you must now do everything to that end.” Later 
turned to the German Military Attache and remarked; “We will r 
friends with you — ^in any event.””^ The German Ambassador h 
doubt that this unusual display on Stalin’s part had been spi 
contrived to impress those present with Russo-German friendsh 
almost the same time the Russian Government suddenly accepts 
German proposals for settling frontier questions arising out < 
Soviet annexation of Lithuania. 

Early in May Stalin took over the Chairmanship of the Coui 
People’s Commissars, a step universally regarded as indicatin 
prospect of a crisis with which only Stalin himself could deal 
mediately afterwards, however, on 8 May, Tass denied reports of 
:oncentrations in the west; on 9 May the U.S.S.R. withdrew its i 

^ Schnurre’s Memoraadum of 5 April, 1941 : N.S.R., pages 318-9. 

® Schnurre's Memorandum of 15 May, 1941 ; ibid., pages 339-41. 

“ Schulenburg’s Report to the German Foreign Office, 13 April, 1941 
pages 323-4. 
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nition from the legations of the exiled Governments of Belgium, Norway 
and Yugoslavia, and on 12 May established relations with the pro- 
Nazi Government of Rashid Ali in Iraq. All through this period the 
Soviet Press was kept under the strictest restraint in order to avoid 
provocation, and as late as 14 June Tass put out a statement categori- 
cally denying difficulties between Germany and Russia. 

On 28 April Count von der Schulenburg, the German Ambassador, 
in Moscow, saw Hitler and tried to convince him that there was no 
danger of an attack on Germany by Russia. Weizsacker, the State Sec- 
retary, supported Schulenburg’s views. 

If every Russian city reduced to ashes [he wrote to Ribbentrop] were as 
valuable to us as a sunken British warship, I should advocate the German- 
Russian war for this summer. But I believe that we would be the victors over 
Russia only in a military sense, and would on the other hand lose in an 
economic sense. . . . The sole decisive factor is whether this project will 
hasten the fall of England,^ 

On 6 and 7 June the Naval War Diary records further dispatches from 
Schulenburg: “Russia will only fight if attacked by Germany . . . Russian 
policy still strives as before to produce the best possible relationship to 
Germany. ... All observations show that Stalin and Molotov are 
doing everything to avoid a conflict with Germany. The entire behaviour 
of the Soviet Government, as well as the attitude of the Press, which 
reports all events concerning Germany in a factual manner, support 
this view. The loyal fulfilment of the economic treaty with Germany 
proves the same thing.”^ 

There is, in fact, not a scrap of evidence to show that, in Ae summer of 
1941, the Soviet Government had any intention of attacking Germany. 
Their one anxiety was to avoid a German attack. But Hitler refused to 
listen to his Ambassador; he was interested only in reports that could 
be used to support the pretext for his decision, a decision reached long 
before without regard to Russia’s attitude or the threat which he now 
alleged of Russian preparations to strike westwards. 

In May Antonescu paid his third visit to Hitler, this time at Munich, 
and agreed that Rumania should take part in :he attack. At the end of 
the month the Finnish Chief of Staff spent a week in Germany to discus 
detailed arrangements for co-operation between the two armies. SUll 
Hitler said nothing to Mussolini. When they met at the Brenner on 2 
June the most that Ribbentrop admitted was that Russo-German 

1 WeizsSeker’s Memorandum of 2S April, 1941 ; N.S.R. pages 333-4. 

* N.D. C-170. 
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relations were not so good as they had been. Stalin, he told Ciano, 
was unlikely to cominit the folly of attacking Germany, but if he did 
the Russian forces would be smashed to pieces. In a general survey of 
the situation, Russia was only mentioned by the way. Hitler and Ribben- 
trop were more concerned to reassure Mussolini about Admiral Darlan’s 
visit to Berchtesgaden in May and his attempt to interest Hitler again 
in the possibilities of Franco-German collaboration in North Africa 
and the Middle East. 

A fortnight later Ribbentrop was more forthcoming, or more indis- 
creet. He met Ciano at Venice on 15 June to arrange the adherence of 
the puppet state of Croatia to the Tripartite Pact. As they went to dinner 
in their gondola Ciano asked his colleague about the rumours of an 
impending Geiman attack on Russia. 

“Dear Ciano,” was Ribbentrop’s expansive reply, “I cannot tell you 
anything as yet because every decision is locked in the impenetrable 
bosom of the Fuehrer. However, one thing is certain: if we attack, the 
Russia of Stalin will be erased from the map within eight weeks.”^ 
From Venice Ribbentrop sent a telegram to Budapest warning the 
Hungarians to be ready. On 18 June a Non- Aggression Pact between 
Germany and Turkey was announced and Hitler wrote a last letter to 
Antonescu outlining the duties of the German forces in Rumania. On 
the 14th Hitler had summoned a conference of his commanders-in-chief 
in the Reich Chancellery. One after another they explained their 
operational plans to the Fuehrer, while Hitler nodded his approval, 
occasionally suggesting some alterations, but only of a minor character. 
Satisfied with the preparations that had been made, in the following week 
Hitler left for his new headquarters, Wolfsschanze (“Wolf’s Lair”), 
near Rastenburg, in East Prussia. 

There, on 21 June, the eve of the attack, he dictated a letter to Mus- 
solini. It was the first official news Mussolini had been given of his 
intentions. 

Ducel 

I am writing this letter to 3^ou at a moment when months of anxious deliber- 
ation and continuous, nerve-racking waiting are ending in the hardest 
decision of my life. I believe — after seeing the latest Russian situation map 
and after appraisal of numerous other reports—that I cannot take the 
responsibility for waiting longer, and above all, I believe that there is no 
other way of obviating the danger — ^unless it be further waiting, which, 
however, would necessarily lead to disaster in this or the next year at the 
latest. 
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As so often before, Hitler proceeded to justify himself at length. 
Britain had lost the war, but held out in the hope of aid from Russia. 
On their side, the Russians, reverting to their old expansionist policy, 
prevented Germany from launching a large-scale attack in the west by 
a massive concentration of forces in the east. Until he had safeguarded 
his rear, Hitler declared, he dared not take the risk of attacking England. 

Whatever may now come, Duce, our situation cannot become worse as a 
result of this step ; it can only improve. Even if I should be obliged at the end 
of the year to leave sixty or seventy divisions in Russia, tliat is only a fraction 
of the forces I am now continually using on the Eastern Front.^ 

Once again Mussolini was roused in the middle of the night with the 
usual urgent message from the Fuehrer. “I do not disturb even my 
servants at night,” he grumbled to Ciano; “but the Germans make me 
jump out of bed at any hour without the least consideration.”- While 
the Duce was still reading Hitler’s letter the attack was already begin- 
ning. From the Arctic Circle to the Black Sea more than a hundred 
and fifty German, Finnish and Rumanian divisions were pressing forward 
across the Russian frontiers. The German forces, divided into three 
Army Groups commanded by Leeb, Bock and Rundstedt, included 
nineteen armoured divisions and twelve motorized, supported by over 
two thousand seven hundred aircraft. 

In the 1920s Hitler, then an unsuccessful Bavarian politician, whose 
political following numbered no more than a few thousands, had written 
at the end of Mein Kampf: 

And so we National Socialists consciously draw a line beneath the foreign 
policy tendency of our pre-war period. We take up where we broke off six 
hundred years ago. We stop the endless German movement towards the 
south and west of Euiope, and turn our gaze towards the lands of the east. 
At long last we put a stop to the colonial and commercial policy of pre-war 
days and pass over to the territorial policy of the future. But when we speak 
of new territory in Europe today we must Uiink principally of Russia and her 
border vassal states. Destiny itself seems to wish to point out the way to us 
here. . . . This colossal Empire in the east is ripe for dissolution, and the end 
of the Jewish domination in Russia will also be the end of Russia as a state.® 

At dawn on 22 June, 1941, one year to the day since the French had 
signed the armistice at Compiegne, Hitler believed that he was about 
to fulfil his own prophecy. He concluded his letter to Mussolini with 
these words: “Since I struggled through to this decision, I again feel 

1 Hitler e Mussolim, pages 99-104. Ciano's Diary, page 365. 

3 Mein Kampf, part U, chapter XIV. 
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spiritually free. The partnership with the Soviet Union, in spite of the 
complete sincerity of my efforts to bring about a final conciliation, was 
nevertheless often very irksome to me, for in some way or other it 
seemed to me to be a break with my whole origin, my concepts and 
my foimer obligations. I am happy now to be delivered from this 
torment.*’^ 

It was to prove an irrevocable decision. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE UNACHIEVED EMPIRE 

1941-1943 


1 

At the time hitler gave two reasons for his decision to attack 
Russia: the first, that Russia was preparing to attack Germany in the 
summer of 1941 ; the second, that Britain’s refusal to acknowledge defeat 
was due to her hopes of Russian and American intervention, and that 
Britain had actually entered into an alliance with Russia against 
Germany. The way to strike at Britain was thus to destroy her hopes of 
Russian aid. 

At most these arguments reinforced a decision already reached on 
other grounds. Hitler invaded Russia for the simple but sufficient reason 
that he had always meant to establish the foundations of his thousand- 
year Reich by the annexation of the territory lying between the Vistula 
and the Urals. 

The novelty lay not so much in the decision to turn east as in the 
decision to drop the provision he had hitherto regarded as indispensable, 
a settlement with Britain first. He had failed to secure this by diplomacy, 
he had now failed to secure it by war. Several factors, however, combined 
to make him no longer attach the same importance to this condition. 
Forced to recognize that the British were not going to be bluffed or 
bombed into capitulation, Hitler convinced himself that Britain was 
already as good as defeated. She was certainly not in a position to 
threaten, in the near future, his hold over the Continent. Why then 
waste time forcing the British to admit that Germany should have a 
free hand on the Continent, when this was already an established fact to 
which the British could make no practical objection? 

This argument was confirmed by the conviction, based on the exper- 
ience of the campaigns of 1939 and 1940, that the German Armed Forces 
under his direction were invincible. 

Most important of all was the belief, a result partly of this conviction, 
partly of an underestimate of Russian strength, that the Soviet armies 
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could be defeated in a single campaign. Hitler knew that he was 
risk in invading Russia, but he was convinced that the war in 
would be over in two months, or three at the most. He not c 
this, but acted on it, refusing to make any preparations for 
campaign. A series of sharp defeats, and he w^as certain that 
Government would fall. “Hopes of victory,” Field-Marshal vc 
said after the war, “were largely built on the prospect that the 
would produce a political upheaval in Russia . . . and that Stal 
be overthrown by his own people if he suffered heavy defeats 
have only to kick in the door,” Hitler told Jodi, “and the who 
structure will come crashing down.” Hitler was not blind to th< 
ical superiority of the Russians, but he was certain that the 
weakness of the Soviet regime, together with the technical su 
of the Germans, would give him a quick victorj^ in a campaign ' 
never expected to last much longer than that in which he had 
France the year before. 

Once he had extended his power to the Urals and the Caucasi 
calculated, he would have established his empire upon such soli 
ations that Britain, even if she continued the war and even if th 
States intervened on her side, would be unable to make any in 
on it. Far from being a desperate expedient forced on him by th 
tion of his plans for the defeat of Britain, the invasion of Russ 
sented the realization of those imperial dreams which he had 
in the closing section of Mem Kampf and elaborated in the fires 
of the Berghof. At one and the same time he would be able to g 
German victory in the war and the creation of that European Ne 
which was to be the permanent memorial to his genius. This 
prize — and it was to be had, so he convinced himself, at the c( 
more than a single campaign which would be over before th 
came. 

The opening of the campaign seemed to justify Hitler’s optini 
German armoured divisions struck deep into Russian terri 
5 July they had reached the Dnieper, by the 16th Smolensk, lit 
than two hundred miles from Moscow and four hundred and h 
from the starting point of Bialystok. On 14 July Hitler issued a 
in which he spoke of considerable reductions in the strength of t 
in the near future, and the diversion of the main effort in arma 
the Air Force. 

But, although the German troops rapidly gained ground, the; 

^ Quoted by B. H. Liddcl Hart: The Other Side of the Hill, page 25! 
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succeed in destroying the Russian armies by the huge encircling move^ 
merits whicn Hitler had envisaged. However many Russians troops were 
taken prisoner, there were always more ready to defend the next line — 
and all the time the German Army was being drawn deeper in. 

At this point a divergence began to appear between Hitler's and the 
Army High Command’s views of the objectives to be gained. Hiller — as 
his first Directive of 18 December, 1940, shows — ^laid the greatest stress 
on clearing the Baltic States and capturing Leningrad; once the initial 
battles were over, the Centre Army Group was to support this northerly 
drive through the Baltic States and not to press on to Moscow. At the 
same time the Southern Army Group was to drive south-east towards 
Kiev and the Dnieper, in order to secure the agricultural and industrial 
resources of the Ukraine. 

Brauchitsch and Haider took a different view. They believed that the 
best chance of catching and destroying the Russian forces was to press 
on to Moscow, along the road to which they would find the bulk of 
those forces, including the new armies which were being rapidly formed. 
They were in favour of concentrating, not dispersing, the German effort. 
This view was supported by Bock, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Centre Army Group, and by his two panzer commanders, Guderian and 
Hoth, but ic was rejected by Hitler, who issued a new directive on 19 
July, ordering part of Bock’s mobile forces to swing north to assist the 
Northern Army Group’s drive on Leningrad, and the rest to wheel south 
and help the Southern Army Group in its advance into the Ukraine. 

Brauchitsch temporized on the grounds that time was needed to over- 
haul the tanks and bring up replacements. The time thus gained was used 
to renew the arguments against Hitler’s orders, and the dispute rumbled 
on throughout August while the Centre Army Group remained halted 
east of Smolensk. 

By September Hitler was beginning to lose interest in Leningrad, but 
he was still opposed to the drive on Moscow and much more excited by 
the possibility of a huge encirclement in the Ukraine. Angered by the 
opposition of the Army High Command, he rejected the memorandum 
drawn up by the General Staff with the remark that only minds set in 
the mould of outworn theories could fail to notice the opportunities in 
the south. In the end he agreed that the Centre Army Group should send 
only limited forces to assist in the attack on Leningrad and that it 
should prepare to launch a major offensive against Moscow, but he 
insisted that the battle of encirclement in the Ukraine must be put first 
and that Bock’s Army Group must make the fullest possible contri- 
bution to this before being freed to resume its advance eastwards. 
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Reluctantly the General Staff were forced to assent, but Ge 
Haider has since argued that this was the turning-point of the cam 
and that Hitler threw away the chance of inflicting a decisive defe 
the Russians for the sake of a prestige victory and the capture < 
industrial region of the Ukraine. 

For not only had this dispute seriously worsened the relations be 
Hitler and his generals, it also led to the waste of valuable time 
southern encirclement proved a great success and over six hu 
thousand Russians were taken prisoner east of Kiev, but it was late in 
ember before the battle was ended. The onset of the autumn rains, 
turned the Russian countryside, with its poor roads, into a qua^ 
promised ill for the attack on Moscow, which the Army High Com 
had wanted to launch in August. The Balkan campaign and th 
weather in the early summer of 1941 had already cut short the camj 
ing season, and beyond the autumn there loomed the threat < 
Russian winter. Hitler, however, elated by his success in the south 
pushed forward the attack on Moscow which he had held back ; 
long, even withdrawing Hoeppner’s Panzer Group from the oper 
against Leningrad in order to strengthen the thrust in the Centre 

On 2 October the advance of the Centre Army Group was res 
after a halt of two months. On the 3rd Hitler spoke in Berlin, bo 
that “behind our troops there already lies a territory twice the size 
German Reich when I came to power in 1933. Today I declare, w 
reservation, that the enemy in the east has been struck down an 
never rise again.” On 8 October Orel was captured, and the ne: 
Otto Dietrich, the Reich Press Chief, caused a sensation wit 
announcement that the war in the east was over. Between Vyazm 
Bryansk, another six hundred thousand Russians were trapped and 
prisoner. A week later the German spearheads reached Mozhaisk 
eighty miles from the Russian capital. 

Yet even now Hitler could not make up his mind to concentre 
one objective. In the north the pressure on Leningrad was maintaine 
Hitler spoke of his intention of razing the city to the ground. In the 
Rundstedt was ordered to clear the Black Sea coast (includir 
Crimea) and strike beyond Rostov, eastwards to the Volga and s 
eastwards to the Caucasus, “We laughed aloud when we received 
orders,” Rundstedt later declared, “for winter had already come a 
were almost seven hundred kilometres from these cities.”^ 

Thus, with forces which were numerically inferior to the Rus 

^Field-Marshal von Rundstedt’s interrogation, July, 1945; Milton Shi 
Defeat in the West (Second Edition, London, 1949), page 68. 
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throughout the campaign of 1941 Hitler swung between a number of 
objectives, losing time in switching from one to another, stretching his 
resources to the limit and fanning out his armies across a thousand-mile 
front, while always falling short of the decisive blow which would knock 
Russia out of the war. He had fallen into the trap against which he had 
warned his generals before the invasion began, that of allowing the 
Russians to retreat and draw the Germans farther and farther into the 
illimitable depths of their hinterland. When the dreaded winter broke 
over them, the German armies, despite their victories and advances, 
had still not captured Leningrad and Moscow, or destroyed the Russian 
capacity to continue the war. 

All through the summer and autumn of 1941 Hitler was entirely 
occupied with the fighting on the Eastern Front. Not content with fixing 
the strategic objectives of his armies, he began to interfere in the detailed 
conduct of operations. “What had been comparatively infrequent in 
previous campaigns,” General Haider writes, “now became a daily 
occurrence.”^ There was little time for political conversations, and 
Mussolini’s much-publicized visit to the Eastern Front towards the end 
of August appears to have been organized more for propaganda 
purposes than to provide an occasion for serious discussions. Earlier in 
August Churchill and Roosevelt had met off the coast of Newfoundland, 
and from there issued on 12 August the Joint Declaration of War Aims 
known as the Atlantic Charter. The meeting of Hitler and Mussolini, and 
the final communique with its slogan of the “European New Order,” was 
a counter-demonstration. 

Mussolini reached East Prussia by train on 25 August and was at once 
taken by Hitler to his headquarters. Wolfsschanze was hidden in the 
heart of a thick forest, miles from any human habitation. Its buildings 
resembled Alpine chalets, elaborately fitted with central heating, tele- 
phone exchanges, a wireless station and a cinema, protected by powerful 
A.A. batteries and surrounded by a triple ring of guards. Only later, 
under the threat of air attacks, were the staff moved to the concrete 
bunkers in which Hitler passed the last years of his life, but from the 
beginning the dim light of the forest produced a feeling of gloom in 
everyone who went there. 

Two conversations took place between Fuehrer and Duce on the 25th, 
and Mussolini’s records of both have been preserved. The first meeting 
was taken up with an exposition of the military situation in the east, 
during which Mussolini was reduced to the role of admiring listener. 

^ Haider; Hitler as War Lord, page 43. 
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Hitler, he noted, spoke with great confidence and precision, but admitted 
that faulty intelligence work had completely misled him as to the size and 
excellence of the Russian forces as well as the determination with which 
they fought. In their second talk, the same evening, the two dictators 
ranged over the rest of the v/orld. Hitler spoke bitterly of Franco and 
was evasive on the subject of the French, who were, as always, the object 
of jealous complaints by Mussolini. 

The Fuehrer [says the Italian report] gave a detailed account of the Jewish 
clique which surrounds Roosevelt and exploits the American people. He 
stated that he could not, for anything in the world, live in a country like the 
U.S.A., whose conceptions of life are inspired by the most grasping com- 
mercialism and which does not love any of the loftiest expressions of the 
human spirit such as music.^ 

Hitler showed some embarrassment at the Duce’s pressing offer of more 
Italian troops for the Eastern Front, but “concluded by expressing the 
most lively desire to come to Italy — ^when the war is over — in order to 
pass some time in Florence, a city dear to him above all others for the 
harmony of its art and its natural beauty.”- 
The next day Hitler and Mussolini flew to Field-Marshal von Kluge’s 
H.Q. at Brest-Litovsk, and later in the week to Rundstedt's at Uman in 
the Ukraine. There Mussolini inspected an Italian division and lunched 
with the Fuehrer in the open air, surrounded by a crowd of soldiers. At 
the end of the meal Hitler walked about among the crowd talking in- 
formally, while Mussolini, to his annoyance, was left with Rundstedt. 
The Duce took this as a deliberate slight, and remarked to his ambassa- 
dor that Hitler in the middle of his troops looked anything but a soldier. 
Mussolini had his revenge, however, on the return flight, when he 
insisted on piloting the plane in which he and Hitler were flying. Hitler’s 
own pilot, Bauer, remained at the controls all the time, but Hitler never 
took his eyes off Mussolini and sat rigid in his seat until Mussolini 
left Bauer to his job. The Fuehrer’s congratulations were mingled 
with undisguised relief. Mussolini was childishly delighted and insisted 
on his performance being recorded in the communique. 

A feature of the communique was the prominence given to the 
“European New Order,” which the Dictators pledged themselves to 
establish by removing the causes of war, eradicating the threat of 
Bolshevism, putting an end to “plutocratic exploitation” and estab- 
lishing close and peaceful collaboration among the peoples of Europe. 
This was an expansion of Hitler’s earlier idea of a “Monroe doctrine for 
Europe” directed against the Anglo-Saxon powers and a counter-blast 
^ dam's Diplomatic Papers^ pages 449‘52, ^ Ibid. 
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to the Anglo-American Atlantic Charter. When Ciano visited 
headquarters towards the end of October, 1941, he was much struck 
the way in which this idea had taken root. 


In the past [he wrote to Mussolini] we have seen in turn the flowering 
and decline of a series of slogans which are bom in tJie mind of the Fuehrer 
and are repeated all the way down to the lowest-ranking of his collaborators. 
Now the fashionable slogan is that of “European solidarity.” Europe — 
the Fuehrer said — besides being a geographical expression is a cultural and 
moral concept. In the war against Bolshevism the first signs of continental 
solidarity have shown themselves. . . . This is what all those near him 
repeat.^ 


A fortnight after receiving Ciano in East Prussia Hitler was in Munich 
for the traditional celebration of the 8 November anniversary. In his 
speech Hitler developed an argument which was to provide a companion 
theme to the European New Order in Nazi propaganda — Germany as 
the society in which class divisions and privileges had been abolished, 
the New Germany in the New Europe. 

What distinguishes the present from what went before [he said at 
Munich] is simply this: then the people were not behind the Kaiser. . . . 
Then the leaders had no roots in the people, for when all is said and 
done it was a class state. Today we are in the midst of the completion of 
what grew out of that (First) War. For when I returned from the war, I 
brought back home with me my experiences at the front; out of them, I 
built my National Socialist community of the people at home. Today the 
National Socialist community of the people takes its place at the front, 
and you will notice how the Armed Forces from month to month 
become more National Socialist, how they increasingly bear the stamp 
of the New Germany, how all privileges, classes, prejudices and so on 
are more and more removed ; how, from month to month, the German 
national community gains ground.” 

At the end of November Hitler and Ribbentrop staged a demonstra- 
tion of the European solidarity which, they claimed, had come into 
existence under Germany’s benevolent leadership. Representatives of 
nine European countries,-^ together with those of Japan and Manchukuo, 
were summoned to Berlin to renew the original Anti-Comintern Pact. 
Ciano wrote in his diary: ‘The Germans were the masters of the house, 
and they made us all feel it, even though they were especially polite to us. 


^ Ciano's Diplomatic Papers, pages 455-60. Ciano’s letter to the Duce, 26 October, 
1941. 

^ Speech at Munich, 8 November, 1941 ; Prange: pages 117-8. 

® These were: Italy, Spain, Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia, Croatia, Bulgaria, 
Finland and Denmark. 
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•/rtiere is no way out of it. Their European hegemony has now been 
* established. Whether this is good or bad is neither here nor there; it 
exists. Consequently, it is best to sit at the right hand of the master of 
the house. 

What the New Order would mean in practice can best be judged from 
a conversation which Ciano had with Goering in Berlin. Reporting this 
to Mussolini, Ciano explained that they had been discussing Greece and 
the fear that the Greeks might soon be suffering from famine. Goering 
showed little interest: “We cannot worry unduly about the hunger of the 
Greeks,” he said. “It is a misfortune which will strike many other 
peoples besides them. In the camps for Russian prisoners they have 
begun to eat each other. This year between twenty and thirty million 
persons will die of hunger in Russia. Perhaps it is well that it should be 
so, for certain nations must be decimated. But even if it were not, 
nothing can be done about it. It is obvious that if humanity is condemned 
to die of hunger, the last to die will be our two peoples.”^ 

Throughout this same month of November the German armies had 
been fighting their way nearer to Moscow under steadily worsening 
weather conditions. Bitter cold (against which they had no winter 
clothing to protect them), the few hours of daylight and the long nights 
handicapped the attacking forces, fighting in an unfamOiar land far 
from home. More and more doubts were felt by commanders as to the 
wisdom of continuing the attack, but Hitler was insistent : the Russian 
resistance, he declared, was on the verge of collapse. When Ciano saw 
him at his East Prussian headquarters towards the end of October, 
Hitler kept on repeating that Russia was already “virtually” defeated. 
Russian dead, wounded and prisoners he put at the fantastic figure of 
ten millions; the armoured divisions had been decimated; the corps of 
non-commissioned officers wiped out almost in its entirety. 

Warnings and appeals were of no avail. Hitler categorically refused to 
admit that he had been wrong. Whatever the cost in men’s lives, his 
armies must make good his boasts, and he drove them on relentlessly. 
On 2 December Kluge’s Fourth Army made a last desperate effort to 
break through the Russian defences in the forests west of Moscow. 
There was light only until three o’clock in the afternoon, snow was thick 
on the ground and the earth was frozen to a depth of several inches. A 
few parties of troops from the 258th Infantry Division actually reached 
the outskirts of the capital and saw the flashes of the A. A. guns defending 
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the Kremlin, but they could not hold these outlying positions and had to 
be pulled back. 

At that moment, on 6 December, to the complete surprise of Hitler 
and the German High Command, the Russians launched a major 
counter-offensive along the whole Central Front with one hundred fresh 
divisions, and swept away the German threat to Moscow. The German 
troops, already driven to the limit of endurance, wavered; for a few days 
there was great confusion and the threat of a Russian break-through. 
Hitler was faced with the most serious military crisis of the war so far. 
Even if he surmounted it, one thing was already clear: the great gamble 
had failed, and 1941 would end without the long-heralded victory 
in the east. 


n 

On 7 December, the day after the Russians opened their offensive to 
relieve Moscow, the Japanese took the American Fleet by surprise in Pearl 
Harbour. Four days before, the Japanese Ambassadors in Berlin and 
Rome had informed the German and Italian Foreign Ministers that the 
negotiations between Japan and the U.S. A. had reached a deadlock, that 
war might be imminent, and that Japan requested the support of her 
allies in the event of a conflict breaking out. This v/as the first direct 
communication Hitler and Mussolini had received of the possibility of 
immediate war between Japan and America. The Japanese, taking a leaf 
out of Hitler’s book, had kept their own counsel, and the news of the 
attack on Pearl Harbour came as a surprise to Hitler. 

At the time of Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin in the spring of 1941 Hitler 
had urged the Japanese Foreign Minister to attack Singapore. After the 
invasion of the Soviet Union Ribbentrop made an attempt through the 
German Ambassador in Tokyo to persuade the Japanese to take the 
Russians in the rear.^ The one course, however, which Hitler had never 
recommended to the Japanese had been to attack the U.S. A.; indeed, he 
had constantly repeated to Matsuoka in the spring that one of the bene- 
ficial results of seizing Singapore would be to deter the Americans from 
entering the war. It might have been expected therefore that the Fuehrer 
would show some irritation at the independent course adopted by the 
Tokyo Government in face of his advice. There is no evidence, however, 
to support this. On the contrary, he appears to have been delighted with 

^Cf. Ribbentrop’s telegram to Ott, 10 July, 1941, and Otfs reply; ‘*1 am trying 
with all means possible to work towards Japan’s entry into the war against Russia 
as soon as possible.” — N.D. 2,896 and 2,897-PS. 
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the news and he rapidly decided to follow the Japanese example by 
declaring war on the United States himself. When Ribbentrop pointed 
out that the Tripartite Pact only bound Germany to assist Japan in the 
event of an attack on her by some other Power, and that to declare war 
on the U.S.A, would be to add to the number of Germany’s opponents, 
Hitler dismissed these as unimportant considerations. He seems never to 
have weighed the possible advantages of deferring war with America as 
long as possible and allowing the U.S.A. to become involved in a war in 
the Pacific which would reduce the support she was able to give to 
Great Britain. 

Hitherto Hitler had shown considerable patience in face of the 
growing aid given by the U.S. Government to the British. But he v/as 
coming to the conclusion that a virtual state of war already existed with 
the U.S.A. and that there was no point in delaying the open clash which 
he regarded as inevitable. The violence of Hitler’s attack on President 
Roosevelt in his speech of 1 1 December suggests the force of the resent- 
ment accumulating under the restraint he had so far practised in his 
relations with America. 

Tw'o other factors affected Hitler’s decision. The first was his disas- 
trous underestimate of American strength. He knew nothing of the 
United States. The mixture of races in its population, as well as the 
freedom and lack of authoritarian discipline in its life, predisposed him 
to regard it as another decadent bourgeois democracy, incapable of any 
sustained military effort. The ease with which the Japanese struck their 
blow at Pearl Harbour confirmed these prejudices. Hitler certainly 
never supposed — any more than Hindenburg and Ludendorff in 1917 — 
that he would have to reckon with a major American intervention in the 
European war, nor did he foresee the possibility of an invasion on the 
scale of that which the British and the Americans mounted two and a 
half years later. 

The second factor is more difficult to assess. When Mussolini learned 
of the possibility of \yar between Japan and the United States, in ex- 
pressing his satisfaction he made the remark: ‘Thus we arrive at the war 
between continents which I have foreseen since Sepiember, 1939.”^ The 
prospect of such a war embracing the whole world excited Hitler’s imag- 
ination with its taste for the grandiose and stimulated that sense of 
historic destiny which was the drug on which he fed. Elated by the 
feeling that his decisions would affect the lives of millions of human 
beings, he declared in the speech of 1 1 December, in which he announced 
Germany’s declaration of war on America: ‘T can only be grateful to 
^ Ciatio's Diary, page 405. 
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Providence that it entrusted me with the leadership in this historic 
struggle which, for the next live hundred or a thousand years, will be 
described as decisive, not only for the histoi^ of Germany but for the 

whole of Europe and indeed the whole world A historical revision on 

a unique scale has been imposed on us by the Creator.”^ 

Most of Hitler’s speech on 11 December was devoted to abuse of the 
America of President Roosevelt, whom he depicted as the creature of 
the Jews. He drew a comparison between the success of National 
Socialism in rescuing Germany from the Depression and what he des- 
cribed as the catastrophic failure of the American New Deal: it was the 
desire to cover up this failure which led Roosevelt to divert American 
attention by a provocative foreign policy. The old demagogic tricks 
were employed to underline this comparison between Nazi Germany, a 
“have-not” nation, and the wealthy United States; 

I understand only too well that a world-wide distance separates Roosevelt’s 
ideas and mine. Roosevelt comes from a rich family and belongs to the class 
whose path is smoothed in the democracies. 1 was only the child of a small, 
poor family and had to fight my way by work and industry. When the Great 
War came, Roosevelt occupied a position where he got to know only its 
pleasant consequences, enjoyed by those who do business while others 
bleed. I was only one of those who carried out orders, as an ordinary soldier 
and actually returned from the war just as poor as 1 was in the autumn of 
1914. 1 shared the fate of millions, and Franklin Roosevelt only the fate of 
the so-called upper ten thousand.® 

At the end of his speech Hitler announced that a new agreement had 
been concluded between Germany, Italy and Japan, binding them not to 
conclude a separate armistice or peace with the U.S.A. or with England, 
without mutual consent. 


It was with Russia, however, far more than with the United States or 
Great Britain, that Hitler was still concerned in the winter of 194l'-1942. 
The Russian counter-offensive, launched on 6 December, faced him 
with a efisis, which, if mishandled, might w'ell have turned to disaster. 
“At that critical moment,” says one of the divisional commanders on the 
Eastern Front, “the troops were remembering what they had heard 
about Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, and living under the shadow of 
it. If they had once begun a retreat it might have turned into a panic 
flight.”^ 

Hitler rose to the occasion. By a remarkable display of determination 


1 General von Tippelskirch, quoted by Prange: page 97. 

® Liddell Hart: page 2S9. 


® Ibid., page 368. 
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he succeeded in holding the German lines firm. Whatever his respons- 
ibility for the desperate situation in which the German Army now found 
itself, and whatever the ultimate consequences of his intervention, in its 
immediate effects it was his greatest achievement as a war-leader. 

Hitler’s method of dealing with the crisis was simple. In face of the 
professional advice of his generals and in total disregard of the cost to 
the troops, he ordered the German armies to stand and fight where they 
v/ere, categorically refusing all requests to withdraw. This order was 
enforced in the most ruthless fashion. Officers who failed to obey were 
dismissed or court-martialled. Field-Marshal von Rundstedt was 
ordered to hand over his command for withdrawing after the failure of 
the attack on Rostov; Guderian, who commanded one of the panzer 
armies on the Moscow front, was relieved of his command; Hoeppner, 
another panzer general, was dismissed the Service, stripped of his rank 
and decorations and forbidden to wear liis uniform. 

The toll taken by the Russians, and even more by the terrible winter, 
was high. Thousands of German soldiers died of the cold, for Hitler had 
obstinately refused to consider the possibility of a winter campaign or to 
provide adequate clothing. In certain places it proved literally impossible 
to carry out Hitler’s orders, and he had reluctantly to accept the with- 
drawal of the German positions after divisions had been decimated by 
the Russian attacks and frost-bite. But the Russians did not break 
through, and when the spring came to thaw the snows the German Army 
still stood on a line deep in the interior of Russia. More than this, by 
drawing on his own country and his allies, Hitler brought up the forces 
on the Eastern Front to sufficient strength to enable him to propose a 
resumption of the offensive in 1942. Some two hundred to two hundred 
and twenty German divisions — ^reduced in size from between twelve and 
fifteen thousand men to between eight and ten thousand men — together 
with another sixty-five divisions of more doubtful value from Finland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Italy, were available to carry out his plans for 
the next campaigning season.^ 

The importance of the winter crisis of 1941-1942 is not, however, 
adequately represented by its immediate military results. It marks a 
decisive stage in the development of Hitler’s relations with the Army 
which was to have considerable consequences for the future. 

After the invasion of Russia there was no longer a High Command or 
General Staff in Germany comparable with that over which Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff had presided in the First World War. Hitler ordered the 
^ Figures given by Milton Shuiman: page 69. 
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C.-in-C. of the Army and his Staff (O.K.H.) to confine themselves to the 
conduct of the war in the east (excluding Finland). The other fronts 
were to be left to his own Supreme Command of the Armed Forces 
(O.K.W.). But the O.K.W. was in turn excluded from the Eastern Front, 
and in any case lacked the independent authority which the High 
Command of the Army traditionally possessed in Germany. The respon- 
sibility for the conduct of operations was thus divided, and the strategic 
picture of the war as a whole remained the concern of Hitler alone. 

Hitler was far from being a fool in military matters. He had read 
widely in military literature and he took an eager and well-informed 
interest in such technical matters as the design of weapons. His gifts as a 
politician gave him notable advantages in war as well. He was a master 
of the psychological side of war, quick to see the value of surprise, bold 
in the risks he was prepared to take and receptive of unorthodox ideas. 
The decisive support he gave to the expansion of Germany's armoured 
forces, his adoption of Raeder’s proposal for the occupation of Norway, 
and of Manstein’s for the thrust through the Ardennes, have already 
been mentioned as illustrations of these gifts. Nor v/as Hitler far from the 
truth when he argued that if he had listened to the High Command he 
would never have pushed through German rearmament at the pace he 
wanted, or have dared to take the risks which brought the German 
Army its sensational triumphs of 1940-1941. 

His faults as a military leader were equally obvious. He had too little 
respect for facts, he was obstinate and opinionated. His experience in 
the First World War, to which he attached undue importance, had been 
extremely limited. He had never commanded troops in the field or 
learned how to handle armies as a staff officer. He lacked the training to 
translate his grandiose conceptions into concrete terms of operations. 
The interest which he took in technical details, instead of compensating 
for these deficiencies, only made them clearer. He was far too interested 
in such matters as the precise thickness of the concrete covering a line of 
fortifications for a man whose job was to think clearly about the over-all 
pattern of war. Moreover, he allowed himself to become intoxicated 
with figures, with the crude numbers of men or of armaments pro- 
duction, which he delighted to repeat from memory without any attempt 
to criticize or analyse them. 

These were precisely the faults which the professional training of the 
generals qualified them to correct. A combination of Hitler’s often 
brilliant intuition with the orthodox and methodical planning of the 
General Staff could have been highly effective. But this was ruled out by 
Hitler’s distrust of the generals. 
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Well aware of the unique position which the Amiy held in German 
history, and its unrivalled prestige as the embodiment of the national 
tradition, he was quick to suspect its leaders of a lack of enthusiasm, if 
not active disloyalty, towards the new rdgime. On several occasions 
Hitler expressed his envy of Stalin, who had been able by his pre-war 
purge of the Red Army to secure a High Command completely loyal to 
Communism. The German generals, Hitler complained, had no such 
faith in the National Socialist idea. “They have scruples, they make 
objections and are not sufficiently with me.”^ The German Officer Corps 
was the last stronghold of the old conservative tradition, and Hitler never 
forgot this. His class-resentment was never far below the surface; he 
knew perfectly well that the Officer Corps despised him as an upstart, as 
“the Bohemian corporal,” and he responded with a barely concealed 
contempt for the “gentlemen” who wrote “von” before their names and 
had never served as privates in the trenches. 

To political distrust and social resentment was added Hitler’s invete- 
rate suspicion of the expert, the professional staff officer who, like the 
professional economist, saw only difficulties. Nothing so infuriated 
Hitler as the “objectivity” of the trained mind which refused to accept 
his own instinct for seeing all problems in the simplest possible terms and 
his insistence on will-power as a universal answer. Hitler was a man who 
found it difficult to take advice and was intolerable to listen to criticism. 
It required great tact to get him to accept a view which differed from his 
own, and this was a quality which few of the German generals possessed. 
He was naturally arrogant, and he quickly bridled at any suggestion 
that he was being talked down to by men who claimed to know more 
than he did and did not recognize his genius. Thus, far from welcoming 
the very different talents of his military advisers as complementary to 
his own, he despised them as men hidebound by tradition, as much his 
inferiors in the understanding of war as Papen and Hugenburg had been 
in their grasp of politics. 

So long as the German Army was successful the underlying lack of 
confidence between Hitler and his generals could be papered over. But 
the moment Hitler found himself faced with a situation like that on the 
Eastern Front in the winter of 1941-1942 he made it only too clear that 
he had no faith at all in the High Command’s ability to deal with it, and 
felt that he could rely solely on himself. Brauchitsch, feeling that he was 
placed in an impossible position, offered his resignation on 7 December. 
After brusquely telling him he was too busy to give an answer, ten days 
later Hitler accepted his offer, and on the 19th announced that he would 
^ Quoted by B. H. Liddell Hart: page 299. 
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himself take over the command-in-chief of the German Army in the 
field. 

This step was the logical conclusion to the policy of concentrating all 
power in his own hands which Hitler had steadily pursued since 1933. 
In 1934, on the death of Hindenburg, he had become the Head of the 
State and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces as well as Chan- 
cellor, In 1938, with the suppression of the War Ministry, he had arro- 
gated the functions of the former Minister of V/ar to his own High 
Command of the Armed Forces (O.K.W.). Now he look over the 
High Command of the Army (O.K.H.) as v/ell. 

In 1934, at the time of the Roehm Purge, the genera! ', congratulated 
themselves on the deal they had made with Hitler. In 1938, when Blom- 
berg and Fritsch were removed, they were brought to realize too late 
that they had acquired not a servant nor even a partner, but a master. 
Now that master formally extended his authority from the conduct of the 
affairs of the State to the conduct of military operations. To General 
Haider Hitler remarked: 

This little affair of operational command is something tl^at anybody can do. 
The Commander-in-Chief’s job is to train the ArniV in the National 
Socialist idea, and I know of no general who could do that as I want it done. 
For that reason Tve decided to take over command of the Army my<c{f.^ 

So, seven years after his death, Roehm’s object was realized, and he 
Army Gleichgeschaltet — by the man who had had Roehm murdered. 

Another consideration did not escape that sly politician. To Brauch- 
itsch Hitler explained that, to save the situation, “he had put in the 
scales the entire confidence which he enjoyed in the Army.”- But to the 
German people Brauchitsch w'as made to appear as the man responsible 
for such a situation ever having arisen, and this belief was carefully 
cultivated by Hiller himself. The Fuehrer could do no wrong. If the 
promise of victory by the autumn had proved illusory, it was because 
the High Command, not the Fuehrer, had failed. After visiting Hitler’s 
headquarters three months later, Goebbels wrote in his diary: 

The Fuehrer spoke of Brauchitsch only in terms of contempt. A vain, 
cowardly wretch who could not even app!’aise the situation, much less 
master it. By his constant interference and consistent disobedience he com- 
pletely spoiled the entire plan for the eastern campaign as it was designed 
with crystal clarity by the Fuehrer. The Fuehi'er had a plan that was bound 
to lead to victory. Had Brauchitsch done what was asked of him and what 
^ Haider: page 49. 

* Erauchitich’s evidence at Nuremberg; N.P., part XXI, page 35. 
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he really should have done, our position in the east today would be entirely 

different.^ 

Supremely confident in his own powers, Hitler did not stop to reflect 
that, in his new position, it would be less easy to find scapegoats in the 
future. For even when he had been most calculating in his exploitation of 
the image of the inspired Fuehrer, Hitler had never lacked belief in the 
truth of the picture he was projecting. But as success followed upon success 
the element of calculation was completely overshadowed by the convic- 
tion that he was what he had so long claimed to be, a man marked out 
by Providence and endowed with more than ordinary gifts. The image he 
had himself created took possession of him. 

This conviction was immeasurably strengthened by the experience of 
the winter months of 1941-1942. In the speech which he delivered on 
30 January, 1942, at the height of the crisis, he spoke of his “unbounded 
confidence, confidence in myself, so that nothing, whatever it may be, 
can throw me out of the saddle, so that nothing can shake me.”^ 

Goebbels was shocked, when he saw Hitler in March, at the toll which 
those months had taken of Hitler’s health: ‘T noted that he had already 
become quite grey and that merely talking about the cares of the winter 
makes him seem to have aged very much. . . He complained of bouts 
of giddiness and told Goebbels that he never wanted to see snow again: 
it had become physically repulsive to him. None the less the ordeal had 
not broken Hitler, and the success of his intervention in checking the 
Russian counter-offensive exalted his sense of mission and his confidence 
in his military genius. After the winter of 1942 he was less prepared than 
ever to listen to advice — or even information — ^which ran contrary to 
his own wishes. This was the reverse side of the strength wliich he derived 
from his belief in himself— and it was the v/eakness which was to destroy 
him, for in the end it destroyed all power of self-criticism and cut him off 
from all contact with reality. 

This can already be seen in 1941. For, if Hitler saved the German 
Army in the winter of that year, it was principally as the result of his 
miscalculation that it had ever been placed in such a position. He insisted 
on the invasion of Russia in face of the doubts of many of his advisers; 
he refused to concentrate his forces against Moscow until it was almost 
the end of the campaigning season, and he then obstinately persisted in 
prolonging the attempt to capture the capital up to and beyond the 
danger point. 

It was inevitable that a man in Hitler’s position should refuse to admit 

* Goebbels Diaries, ediled by Louis P. Lochner (London, 1948), page 92. 

^ B.B.C. Monitoring Report. “ Goebbels Diaries, page 92. 
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in public that he had made mistakes and seek a scapegoat in Brauchitsch; 
but he refused to make such an admission even to himself, and so lost the 
chance to learn from his mistakes. His fatal facility for convincing him- 
self of the truth of whatever he wanted to believe soon created the iin- 
shakeable conviction that the failure of 1941 had been due to the short- 
comings of the Army High Command, and that, now he had taken over 
the direction of operations himself, 1942 would infallibly produce the 
knock-out blow which had eluded him the previous year. Thus, as belief 
in Nazi victory claims weakened in Germany under the ineluctable 
pressure of events, it only grew stronger in Hitler’s own mind, in de- 
fiance of events, until he became the last victim of his own propaganda. 


m 

This same sense of confidence was equally marked in Hiller’s private 
conversation during these months. An anthology of his table-talk has 
been published since the war, based upon the notes taken at tlie time by 
two men who were present at the Fuehrer’s headquarters from July, 
1941, to the end of July, 1942. Some at least of their versions were seen 
and approved by Hitler himself, and there can be little doubt of their 
authenticity. 

Most of the conversations took place after the midday or evening 
meal, either at Wolfsschanze in East Prussia, or at Hitler’s Ukrainian 
H.Q. near Winniza, although there are also records of talks in the Reich 
Chancellery or on the Fuehrer’s special train. The form is the same in 
every case, a monologue listened to in respectful silence by those who 
had attended the meal. If there were interruptions — and there are not 
likely to have been many — ^they were not considered sufficiently impor- 
tant to merit reporting. The range of subjects touched on is wide. The 
greater part of the four hundred printed pages is devoted to politics and 
war, but there are shorter sections which record Hitler’s opinions on moral 
questions, human relations, religion, education and the arts. His views 
on the relative merits of Bruno Walter and Furtwangler as orchestral 
conductors are duly recorded alongside those on the correct training of 
dogs, the pernicious habit of smoking and the advantages of a vegetarian 
diet. 

The first impression left by reading the Table-Talk is of the remarkable 
extent to which Hitler’s ideas in 1941-1942 remained the same as in the 
1920s when he wrote Mein Kampf, or when he talked to Rauschningin 
the 1930s. The struggle for existence is a law of Nature; hardness is the 
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supreme virtue; the key to history lies in race; power is the prerogati 
of a racial elite. There is the old scorn for the Christian virtues, d 
missed as the attempt of the underdog to impose shackles on the stron 
there is the old belief in force as the decisive factor in politics and t 
basis of the European New Order which he is founding; there is the c 
hatred of the Jew as the eternal enemy of Aryan “culture” and t 
Germanic peoples. 

The second impression is of the intolerant dogmatic way in which 
voices his opinions on every conceivable subject, without the hint ol 
suggestion that on some lie might be less well informed than ott 
people or that a different view might also be possible. 

But the most lasting impression is of the vulgarity of his mind, 
commonplace as it was brutal, as unabashed as it was ignorant, A sin^ 
example will be sufficient to illuslmte this quality. One evening Hif 
was discussing the need to warn the rising generation against what 
called the “racial danger.” On these grounds alone, he went on, he woi 
permit the continuation of the Oberammergau Passion Play. “Nowhe 
has the Jewish danger in the case of the Roman Empire been so vivic 
depicted as in the representation of Pontius Pilate in the Oberammerg 
performance. His superiority as a Roman, both racially and intelle 
ually, is so apparent that he stands like a rock amid the Near Easte 
scum and swarm. In his recognition of the value of this drama for t 
enlightenment of the coming generation, Hitler added, he was a hundr 
per cent Christian. 

The Hitler of the Tischgesprdche indeed reveals nothing new; it 
the same harsh and uncouth figure already familiar from the pages 
Mein Kampf or the earliest of his speeches. Success had altered little 
the essential Hitler, and as for the set-back of the winter, it left his bel 
in his own cocksure genius strengthened rather than impaired. 

This was the mood in which Hitler began to draw up his plans for t 
new campaigning season of 1942. When Goebbels saw him at his hes 
quarters in March, he reported: 

The Fuehrer again has a perfectly clear plan of campaign for the com, 
spring and summer. He does not want to over-extend the war. His aims ; 
the Caucasus, Leningrad and Moscow. . . . Possibly this may mear 
hundred years’ war in the east, but that need not wony us. 

When Haider told him that the Army Intelligence Service had infi 
mation that six or seven hundred tanks a month were coming out of t 
Russian factories, Hitler thumped the table and said it was impossifc 
^ Hitlers Tischgespriiche^ No. 156, pages 314-5. ^ Goebbels Diaries, pages 92-3 
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The Russians were “dead.” This winter offensive had consumed the last of 
their strength, and it was only a question of giving a push to what was 
already tottering. Nietzsche and Clausewitz were quoted in support of his 
“heroic” decision.^ 

Those generals who favoured standing on the defensive, such as Rund- 
stedt and Leeb, the Commanders-in-Chief on the southern and northern 
fronts, were removed in the course of the winter, and Hitler issued 
emphatic orders to prepare for a resumption of the offensive. 

The Home Front, no less than the Army, needed its faith in the 
Fuehrer’s leadership restored, and in the first four months of 1942 
Flitler found time to make three big speeches, 

Of the first, delivered on the anniversary of 30 January, Goebbels 
wrote: “The Meeting was as successful as those in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

. . . The Fuehrer has charged the entire nation as though it were a storage 
battery. ... As long as he lives and is among us in good health, as long 
as he can give us the strength of his spirit, no evil can touch us.”" 

At the second, delivered on Heroes Memorial Day, in March, Hitler 
declared: “We all feel at tins moment the grandeur of the times in which 
we live. A world is being forged anew.”" 

But it was in his speech of 26 April that Hitler, with the winter now 
behind him, gave the fullest expression to his renewed faith in Germany’s 
eventual triumph. This time he made no attempt to conceal how near 
the German Army had been to disaster. He deliberately exaggerated 
the seriousness of the situation on the Eastern Front in order to throw 
into more effective contrast his own decision to assume personal respon- 
sibility and the news that the crisis had been mastered. “Deputies,” 
he told the packed and excited meeting of the Reichstag in the Sport- 
palast, “A world struggle was decided during the winter. . . Then, 
picking up the allusion to Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow, so often 
invoked during the winter, he added: “We have mastered a destiny 
which broke another man a hundred and thirty years ago.”^ 

Hitler’s picture of the conditions under which the Army had fought 
in the east during the past few months was a prelude to a demand for 
still greater powers to be vested in himself, the counterpart on the 
Home Front to his decision to take over the personal conduct of oper- 
ations on the Eastern Front. 

The law, duly passed by the Reichstag without discussion, proclaimed : 
The Fuehrer must have all the rights demanded by him to achieve victory. 
Therefore — without being bound by existing legal regulations — in his 
^ Haider: page 54. ® Goebbels Diaries^ page 27. 

® B.B.C. Monitoring Report, * Ibid. 
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Cai>acity as Leader of the Nation, Supreme Commander of the Arm{ 
Forces, Head of the Government and supreme executive chief, as Suprec 
Justice and Leader of the Party — ^the Fuehrer must be in a position to fore 
with all the means at his disposal, every German, if necessary, whether he i 
common soldier or officer, low or high official or judge, leading or subc 
dinate official of the Party, worker or employer, to fulfil his duties. In ca 
of violation of these duties the Fuehrer is entitled, regardless of rights, 
mete out punishment and remove the offender from his post, rank ai 
position without introducing prescribed procedures.^ 

Hiller’s request for a confirmation of the arbitrary power which 1 
already possessed is at first sight puzzling. The explanation of the deer 
of 26 April, 1942, is to be found in Goebbels’ Diaries, in which tl 
Minister of Propaganda continually complains of the shortcomings 
the State and Party administration, and of the failure to organize Ge 
man economy and civilian life to meet the demands of “total” wa 
During his visit to headquarters in March, for instance, Goebbe 
pressed Hitler to adopt much more drastic measures to control wa 
profiteering and the black market, to increase production, redu 
the swollen staffs of overgrown ministries, and provide addition 
manpower. 

Goebbels and Hitler laid the blame for these shortcomings on tl 
conservatism of the German civil service and judiciary. But they we 
only paying the penalty for treating the administration of the State 
“spoils” for the Nazi Party once it had come to power. The boast< 
totalitarian organization of the National Socialist State was in practi 
riddled with corruption and inefficiency under the patronage of tl 
Nazi bosses, from men like Goering and Himmler, down to the Ga 
leiters and petty local racketeers of every town in Germany. At eve 
level there were conflicts of authority, a fight for power and loot, and t] 
familiar accompaniments of gangster rule, “protection,” graft and tl 
“rake-off.” The Nazis did not change their nature when they came 
power, and they remained what they had always been, gangsters, spi 
and bullies — only now in control of the resources of a great State. It 
astonishing that they had not ruined Germany long before the end 
the war. The fact that they did not was due to the stolid virtues ai 
organizing ability of the permanent officials of the civil service, of loc 
government and industry, who, however much abused, continued, U] 
the German Officer Corps, to serve their new masters with an unque 
tioning docility. 

Hitler was the last man to remedy this situation. Without administr, 
^N.D. 1, 961 -PS. 
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tive gifts, disliking systematic work and indifferent to corruption, 
Hitler was at the same time far too jealous of his authority to make any 
effective delegation of his powers. 

In the 1930s Hitler spoke of the Party as *‘a chosen Order of Leader- 
ship” whose task was “to supply from its membership an unbroken 
succession of personalities fitted to undertake the supreme leac ership 
of the State.” On closer inspection the new ilite was far from impressive. 
Even amongst the Reich leaders of the Party there were few men of 
ability, integrity or even education. One of the exceptions was Goebbels. 
Goering, too, undoubtedly displayed ability in 1933-1934, but by 1942 
this had long been overlaid by the habits of indolence and the corrup- 
tion of power. Men like Ley, Ribbentrop, Funk, Darr6 and Rosenberg 
were wholly unfitted to hold positions of responsibility, not to speak of 
lesser figures like Frank, the notorious Governor-General of Poland, or 
Viktor Lutze, the Chief of Staff of the S.A., killed in a motor accident 
while on his way back from a black-marketing expedition, but accorded 
a hero’s funeral by the Fuehrer on his way to the Nazi Valhalla. As for 
the Gauleiters, those gross and seedy Pashas of the thousand-year 
Reich, some of them were incapable of appearing in public without 
scandal, while all, almost without exception, lined their pockets, ran the 
local rackets and, as Goebbels remarked, “had only to be given the old 
ius primae noctis to enjoy powers greater than those of the most absolute 
princes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.”^ 

In February, 1942, how^ever. Hitler had the luck to make one of the 
few good appointments he ever made. Albert Speer, whom he chose as 
Minister for Armaments and Munitions in the place of Dr. Todt (killed 
in an air accident), was a young architect who had attracted Hitler’s 
attention and had been set to complete the new Reich Chancellery. 
Disinterested as well as able, he soon showed himself to be an organizer 
of remarkable powers and was entrusted with one job after another 
until he became virtual dictator of the whole of German war production. 
Finding himself faced with great difficulties in the way of procuring 
manpower from the obstruction of the Gauleiters, Speer shrewdly 
suggested that one of them should be made responsible for increasing 
Germany’s labour force. This led in March, 1942, to the appointment as 
Plenipotentiary-General for Manpower of Fritz Sauckel, a former sailor 
and a Party Member since 1921, who was Gauleiter of Thuringia. These 
measures, in particular the powers given to Speer and the use he made 
of them, produced a sensational rise in German war-production in 1942 

^ The diary of Rudolf Semmler: Goebbels^ the Man Next to Hitler (London, 1947), 
page 86. 
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and 1943 without which Hitler could never have continued the war 
at all. 

In the 1942 campaign a bigger part was to be played by the armies of 
the satellite States, and at the beginning of the year Goering was sent on 
a visit of several days to Italy, the leading satellite. “At the station,” 
noted Ciano, “he wore a great sable coat, something between what 
motorists wore in 1906 and what a high-grade prostitute wears to the 
opera. Hitler had not seen the Duce since August, 1941, and, now that 
the winter crisis was over, he thought it desirable to remove any doubts 
in Mussolini’s mind and to revive his flagging faith in an Axis victory. 
Accordingly the Duce and Ciano again set out for the north at the end 
of April, 1942, and spent two days with Hitler at Salzburg. 

They were entertained this time not at the Berghof, but in Schloss 
Klessheim, the former Baroque palace of the Prince Bishops of Salz- 
burg, tastefully furnished with hangings, carpets and furniture brought 
from France, Ciano reported that Hitler looked tired and grey, but he 
was even more impressed by his loquacity. 

Hitler talks, talks, talks, talks. Mussolini suffers — ^he, who is in the habit of 
talking himself, and who instead has to remain silent. On the second day, 
after lunch, when everything had been said. Hitler talked uninterruptedly 
for an hour and forty minutes. He omitted absolutely no argument: war and 

peace, religion and philosophy, art and history Only Cavallero, who is a 

phenomenon of servility, pretended he was listening in ecstasy, continually 
nodding his head in approval. The Germans, poor people, have to endure it 
every day, and I am certain there isn’t a gesture, a word or a pause they don’t 
know by heart. General Jodi, after an epic struggle, finally went to sleep on 
the divan. Kietel was yawning, but succeeded in keeping his head up. He 
was too close to Hiller to let himself go as he would have liked to do.® 

The discussions followed familiar lines. There was the usual tour 
cr horizon f the familiar appeasement of Italian suspicions of France. 
But most of the time Hitler talked about Russia, freely comparing him- 
self to Napoleon — to the latter’s disadvantage and Mussolini’s chagrin; 
telling the Duce in private: ‘T believe that I am in the protection of Provi- 
dence,” and citing the escape from catastrophe in the winter as proof. 

On the way back Mussolini complained that he could not see why 
Hitler had asked them to make the journey. Resentment at his own 
reduced role was beginning to be tinged with the uneasy fear that he, 
as well as the Germans, would have to pay for the mistakes of an over- 
confident Hitler. 

^ Ciana's Diary, page 430. * Ibid., pages 462-3. 
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IV 


For two years after the invasion of Russia Hitler’s time was almost 
completely taken up with the direction of the war on the Eastern Front, 
which he obviously regarded as the decisive theatre of operations. His 
interest in other theatres was intermittent until, in 19*43, the loss of North 
Africa and the collapse of Italy forced him to recognize that it was a 
world alliance with which he was at war and that he must light on the 
south and west as well as in the east, on the sea and in the air no less than 
on land. 

The fundamental weakness of Hitler’s strategy was this failure to 
grasp in time the unity of the war, the neglect until too late of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, the underestimate of Britain’s re- 
cuperative pow'ers and America’s strength. Much has been written of the 
inadequacy of Hitler’s strategy in the later stages of the war, but by then 
the disparity between Germany’s and her opponents’ resources was so 
great that inevitably he was on the defensive. Hitler’s real failure as a 
strategist was earlier, in the years before the United States and Russia 
had begun to develop their full strength, or Britain had fully recovered 
from the set-backs of 1940. It was then that he still enjoyed the initiative 
and still possessed a superiority in force. Instead of using these to the 
best effect, he threw away his temporary advantages, in the first place, 
by the decision to attack Russia; and in the second place, as a conse- 
quence of this first mistake, by his neglect of those other theatres in 
which the British and the Americans were eventually to make their own 
powerful contribution to his defeat. 

Before the attack on Russia Hitler had evaded Raedcr’s proposals 
for intensifying the war in the Mediterranean, with the promise to take 
up these plans after Russia was defeated. Although Hiller was forced 
to send stronger forces to the Mediterranean theatre, throughout 1941 
and the winter of 1941-1942, the sole purpose behind these moves was 
defensive, to prevent an Italian collapse in North Africa. At the end of 
the winter, however, Raeder returned to the attack and succeeded in 
rousing Hitler’s interest in the Mediterranean, largely because of the 
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grandiose way in which the plan (known as the “Great Plan**) 
dressed up as a drive through the Middle East to join the Japanes 
a vast encirclement of Britain’s Asian Empire. Hitler agreed to a t 
fold operation for tlie summer of 1942 — Operation Hercules for 
capture of Malta (the key to the security of Rommel’s supply route), 
Operation Aida, the renewal of the desert offensive against Egypt, i 
and beyond to Persia. These two operations were to serve as the pre 
to the “Great Plan,” and they were among the subjects Hitler discu 
with Mussolini at Salzburg in April. 

The operations began well with Rommel’s capture of Tobruk anc 
invasion of Egypt. By 30 June, 1942, a month after the offensive 
opened, the Afrika Korps reached the El Alamein line, only sixty 
miles from Alexandria. But Hitler showed a curious reluctano 
undertake the second part of the plan, the assault on Malta. He ref 
to see the force of Raeder’s and Kesselring’s argument that withou 
capture of the island Rommel’s supply position must remain precari 
He had already postponed Operation Hercules until Rommel c 
capture Tobruk and clear Cyrenaica: now he postponed it aj 
proposing to starve and bomb Malta into submission and arguing 
its capture was no longer necessary with Rommel on the verg 
occupying Egypt. 

Thus the impetus of the opening weeks of the campaign was 
As the summer passed, the British had time to build up their fore 
Egypt and to strengthen Malta; the losses on the Italy-North Af 
run began to mount again. By the autumn the Afrika Korps was 
at El Alamein and Malta still unsubdued. 

At the beginning of September Hitler saw Rommel (who was on 
leave) and reassured him: “I mean to give Africa all the support ne€ 
Never fear, we are going to get Alexandria all right.”^ But in 
Hitler’s interest in the Mediterranean and North Africa, never i 
than fitful, was beginning to waver again. In 1941 he sacrificec 
chance of sweeping victories in the south to the dream of defe; 
Russia in a single campaign. In 1942, while agreeing to the “C 
Plan,” he never once displayed that energy and singleness of pui 
in forcing it through which had held the Eastern Front firm in the wi 
To Hitler, until he was about to lose it for good, North Africa rem^ 
a sideshow by comparison with the real war in the east. He never gra 
its importance in the total picture of the war, as Churchill had ^ 
even when Britain’s power was reduced to its lowest ebb. 


^ Quoted by Desmond Young: Rommel (London, 1950), page i7U 
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In fact, for all his talk of a war between continents Hitler showed 
little understanding of sea-power, the element which bound together 
the alliance which opposed him. As long as he held the initiative he 
went on thinking in terms of war as he had known it on the Western 
Frpnt in 1914-1918, as a land war. The unique series of the Minutes 
of the Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs thus represents in fact a 
record of failure on the part of the Naval High Command in its 
dealings with the Supreme Commander of the German Armed 
Forces. 

For years Admiral Raeder had tried to persuade Hitler that Germany’s 
most dangerous enemy was Great Britain, and that the one certain way of 
defeating her was by attacking her trade routes and blockading her 
ports. Even after the directive for Barbarossa had been issued, Raeder 
argued: “There are serious doubts as to the advisability of Operation 
Barbarossa before the overthrow of Britain. . . . What is being done 
for U-boat and naval-air construction is much too little. . . . Britain’s 
ability to maintain her supply lines is the decisive factor for the outcome 
of the war.” 

This was in December, 1940. Hitler’s reply was to promise Raeder — 
as in the case of the Mediterranean — that once Russia had been de- 
feated he should have all he asked for. The Army’s demands could 
then be cut down, and German war production concentrated on the 
needs of the Navy and Air Force. Meanwhile the Navy had to be 
content with what it could scratch together in face of the competition 
of the Army and the Air Force. Raeder was not allowed to establish a 
naval air force, nor was he able to secure the effective co-operation of 
the Luftwaffe in attacks on British shipping, harbours and shipyards. 
Goering, who was on bad terms with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy, was a law unto himself, and Hitler simply let the quarrel between 
the two Services drag on. 

The Navy was short of U-boats as well as of aircraft. Up to February, 
1941, Raeder found it impossible to keep more than some six U-boats 
at sea at a time. By the end of 1941 this had been increased to sixty. 
With these limited forces the U-boats achieved remarkable successes 
in 1942, sinking over nine hundred vessels, of six and a quarter million 
gross tons, nearly three times the figure for 1941. These results were so 
striking that Hitler was converted and began to talk of the U-boats 
as the factor which would decide the outcome of the war. In May, 1942, 
Doenitz, the Flag Officer U-boats, was summoned to attend the Fuehrer 
conferences for the first time. When Raeder demanded that no workman 
engaged on U-boat construction or repair should be drafted for military 
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service. Hitler at once agreed, and more than three hundred U-boats 
were in fact completed during 1942. 

But Hitler’s interest in the possibilities of the U-boats came too late. 
Although the shipping losses between the beginning of 1942 and the 
spring of 1943 taxed the Allies to the limit, they now had at their 
disposal resources which Hitler, deeply committed in Russia, could not 
hope to equal. By the middle of 1943 Britain and the U.S.A. were on 
the way to establishing a superiority in methods of defence (both by sea 
and air) which neither the German Navy nor the Luftwaffe was able 
to reduce and which was steadily reinforced during the later years of 
the war. The great hopes which Hitler began to entertain of the U-boats 
and which he signalized by the appointment of Doenitz to succeed 
Raeder as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy were stultified. In the end 
the Battle of the Atlantic, which might — as Raeder had so often argued 
— ^have proved decisive, was destined to prove one of his greatest failures. 
It was a failure which, like that to exploit the opportunities of 1940- 
1942 in the Mediterranean, sprang from Hitler’s defective grasp of the 
war as a whole and which was confirmed by the decision to invade 
Russia, a campaign into which a disproportionate amount of Germany’s 
resources in men and machines was drawn at the expense of every other 
front. 

On the third front, the western seaboard of Europe and Northern 
Africa, Hitler was not blind to the threat of an Anglo-American landing, 
but the problem of how to defend so vast a coastline was one to which 
he never found a satisfactory answer. Moreover, in 1942 he badly mis- 
judged the direction in which to look for an attack, Fo.r, from the autumn 
of 1941 , he displayed a growing conviction that Britain and the U.S.A. — 
possibly in co-operation with Russia — ^were planning a large-scale 
assault on Norway. 

There was little enough evidence to support such a view, but Hitler 
insisted in oracular fashion that “Norway is the zone of destiny in this 
war.” Troops, heavy artillery, aircraft and naval forces were accordingly 
dispatched to strengthen the Norwegian coastal defences. So impressed 
was Hitler by his intuition that he refused Raeder permission to send 
the German surface fleet into the Atlantic on commerce raiding, and 
insisted on the risks of a passage through the Strait of Dover in broad 
daylight in order to get the battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
and the cruiser Prinz Eugen from Brest to Norway. Virtually the whole 
of the German surface fleet was concentrated in Norwegian waters. Not 
until 1943 was Hitler prepared tacitly — but never openly — to admit 
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he had been wrong. By then the allied armada had safely landed an 
y in North-west Africa, unmolested by the German naval forces a 
isand miles away to the north, where they remained vainly keeping 
:d against an attack which never came. 

gainst a much more ominous threat from the west which began to 
dop in 1942 Hitler found himself without adequate defences. The 
man Air Force, already roughly handled in the Battle of Britain, 
sr recovered from the demands made on it in Russia. It was no 
;er able to prevent the bombing of German industrial towns by the 
..F. with forces of up to and over a thousand planes. The first 
isand-bomber raid, on Cologne, took place on the night of 30-31 
Yi 1942, and it was a portent for the future. The war was beginning 
:ome home to Germany. 


V 

dealing with these other fronts we have been talking of the later 
iths of 1942 and even anticipating the events of 1943. But at the time 
m the Germans renewed their Russian offensive in the summer of 
2 few of the difficulties which were to become apparent by the end of 
year had yet appeared. The U-boat war was going well, Rommel had 
imed his offensive in North Africa, and a big Russian attack at 
irkov in May had been defeated. 

litler had chosen the south as the main theatre for his operations on 
East Front in 1942, and powerful German forces drove fast down 
corridor between the Don and Donetz rivers. While one wing pushed 
, towards the Volga at Stalingrad, the other drove past Rostov and, 
ering another four hundred and fifty miles, reached the Caucasus and 
more westerly oilfields round Maikop in the first half of August, 
litler moved his H.Q. to Winniza, in the Ukraine, during July, and 
n here he followed the progress of his armies with mounting excite- 
it. Now, he declared, his faith and determination in the winter had 
n justified: Russia was on the verge of defeat, 
litler, however, made exactly the same mistake he had made the year 
are. Overestimating the German strength, he did not limit himself to 
original objective, to reach the Volga and capture Stalingrad, but 
d to break into the Caucasus with its valuable oilfields as well, thus 
iding his forces and ending by gaining neither Stalingrad nor the oil. 
the end of July, when the 4th Panzer Army could probably have 
en Stalingrad without much difficulty, it was diverted south to 
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support Kleist’s drive for the Caucasus- When it was freed to return 
north the Russians had gathered sufficient strength to hold Stalingrad. 
A more methodical attempt had then to be made to take the city, and 
by September the Battle for Stalingrad was beginning to assume propor- 
tions which made Haider doubt whether its capture was worth the effort 
or the risks. For the city’s name and its historical association with Stalin 
during the Civil War made the Russians as eager to defend it as Hitler 
was to take it. A battle of prestige was thus joined between the two 
regimes. As the Germans fought their way forward they exposed their 
long-drawn-out northern flank to grave danger from a Russian counter- 
attack across the Don. The German forces were so stretched that the 
last reserves had to be committed, and by September the greater part of 
this northern flank, running from Voronezh to Stalingrad and covering 
several hundred miles, was held by Hungarian, Italian and Rumanian 
divisions. 

Haider’s attempts to point out the dangers of the situation led to a 
repetition of the scenes of the previous autumn and winter. Hitler 
accused the General Staff of cowardice, ridiculing the Intelligence 
reports of growing Russian strength in preparation for a massive 
counter-attack. 

When a statement was read to him [Haider recalls] which showed that 
Stalin would still be able to muster another one to one and a quarter million 
men in the region north of Stalingrad (besides half a million more in the 
Caucasus), and which proved that the Russian output of first-line tanks 
amounted to twelve hundred a month, Hitler flew at the man who was 
reading with clenched fists and foam in the corners of his mouth, and 
forbade him to read such idiotic twaddle.^ 

Even a child could see the use Stalin was likely to make of the armies 
he was building up behind the front, but Hitler refused categorically 
to admit that such forces existed. As Haider justly remarks, “his de- 
cisions had ceased to have anything in common with the principles of 
strategy and operations as they had been recognized for generations 
past. They were the product of a violent nature following its momentary 
impulses, a nature which acknowledged no bounds to possibility and 
which made its wish the father of its deed.”- When Haider recommended 
the breaking off of the attack at the end of September, Hitler dismissed 
him and replaced liim as Chief of the Army General Staff (O.K.H.) by 
General Zeitzler. 

Meanwhile, the thrust into the Caucasus had been halted short of the 
main oilfields by stiffening Russian resistance. Hitler, beside himself 
^ Haider; page 57. ^ Ibid., pages 55-6. 
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with impatience, sent Jodi to investigate. When Jodi, on his return, 
ventured to defend the Commander-in-Chief in the Caucasus, Field- 
Marshal List, Hitler flew into another of his fits of fury. What par- 
ticularly angered him was Jodi’s citation of his own earlier directives 
to prove that List had only been obeying orders. 

From that day on Hitler refused to eat any more with his staff 
officers at the common table. An S.S. officer was ordered to be present 
at every conference and stenographers were to take down every word. 
For several months Hitler declined to shake hands with Jodi, and on 
30 January, 1943, he sent word that he was to be replaced. By a rare 
stroke of irony, Paulus, the man Hitler chose as Jodfs successor, the 
next day surrendered to the Russians at Stalingrad, a fitting comment 
to the end of this chapter in the history of Hitler’s relations with his 
generals. 

By the autumn of 1942 all Hitler’s urging could not alter the fact 
that the German advance at Stalingrad, as well as in the Caucasus and 
North Africa, had been brought to a standstill This time it was more 
than a temporary interruption; it was the end of Hitler’s offensives. 
The climacteric had been passed, and for the first time since he pro- 
claimed Germany’s rearmament in 1935, more than seven years before, 
the initiative passed out of Hitler’s hands, never to return. It had been 
a remarkable career while it lasted. At the moment when the tide 
turned in the autumn of 1942 Hitler was undisputed master of the greater 
part of continental Europe, with his armies threatening the Volga, the 
Caucasus and the Nile. For the man who had begun by peddling third- 
rate sketches in the back-streets of Vienna this was no small achieve- 
ment. But now the price had to be paid for the methods of treachery 
and violence by which it had been accomplished — and it was relentlessly 
exacted. 

On the night of 23 October, 1942, the British 8th Army under General 
Montgomery attacked the German lines at El Alamein and after twelve 
days’ heavy fighting broke out into the desert beyond. 

On the night of 7-^8 November British and American troops landed 
along the coast of Morocco and Algeria, and within a few days occupied 
the whole of French North Africa as far as the Tunisian frontier. 

On 19 and 20 November three Russian Army Groups under the com- 
mand of Generals Vatutin, Rokossovsky and Eremenko attacked on a 
huge front north and south of Stalingrad and within five days succeeded 
in encircling twenty-two German divisions between the Volga and the 
Don. 
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Taken together, these three operations mark the turning-point in 
war and the seizure of the initiative by the Allies. Henceforward H 
was forced to stand upon the defensive. 

The Fuehrer was slow to recognize, and even slower to admit, 
importance of the operations now begun. On 8 November, after 
break-through at El AJamein and on the actual day of the allied land 
in North-west Africa, he appeared in Munich for the customary cek 
tion of the 1923 putsch. Drawing the familiar contrast between 
Imperial Germany of 1918 and the Third Reich, he declared: 

He who was then the Kaiser was a man lacking the strength to resis 
enemies. But in me they have found an adversary who does not even \ 
of the word “capitulation”. Ever since I was a boy it has always beej 
habit — originally perhaps a bad one, but in the final resort a virtue 
have the last word. All our enemies may rest assured that while the Gen 
of that time (1918) laid down its arms at a quarter to twelve, I on priri 
have never finished before five minutes past twelve.^ 

None the less, despite his confident tone, it was noticeable that E 
was already arguing on the defensive, and at the end of his speec 
went out of his way to answer those who criticized liim for not spea 
more frequently. Underneath the boasting and the sarcasm a no 
anxiety was clearly to be detected. 

Hitler’s very success in halting a German retreat in the wint< 
1941-1942 now proved a fatal legacy. His one idea was to hold 
He telegraphed to Rommel (who had been summoned from hos] 
to take over the Afrika Korps): “The position requires that tl: 
Alamein position be held to the last man. There is to be no retreat, n 
much as one millimetre. Victory or death 1”^ When Rommel fiew ba 
Germany at the end of November and told Hitler that Africa was 
and the only course was to get the Afrika Korps out to fight in ] 
Hitler shouted at him that he was a defeatist and his troops cow 
Generals who had made the same sort of suggestion in Russia, he a< 
had been put up against a wall and shot. Despite his categc 
orders, however, neither Rommel nor anyone else could halt the ^ 
advance. 

The allied landings in French North Africa in November 
Hitler completely by surprise. He immediately summoned Lavs 
well as Ciano for a meeting at Munich, Laval’s efforts to be fri< 
were coldly rebuffed. When Laval hedged, Hitler bluntly informer 
that the Germans would occupy Tunisia at once, together with th 
^ B.B.C. Monitoring Report. “ Quoted by Desmond Young: Rontmeh pag 
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of Unoccupied France. At last Mussolini had his way over France, bul 
he was no longer in a position to derive much satisfaction from it: 
Italy was too obviously the Allies’ next target after North Africa. 

After his long neglect of the Mediterranean Hitler began to pour 
troops and supplies into Tunisia in order at all costs to hold a bridgehead 
covering Tunis and Bizerta. Even a part of these forces, had they been 
made available earlier, would have been sufficient to capture Egypt and 
Suez: now they were to be thrown away in vain. In something of a panic 
Mussolini urged Hitler to come to terms with Russia, or at least shorten 
his lines on the Eastern Front, so that the greatest number of divisions 
could be moved to the Mediterranean and the west. These suggestions, 
which Ciano repeated to the Fuehrer during a meeting at Rastenburg 
in December were ignored. Hitler refused to yield a foot of ground 
anywhere: he was determined to hold Tunisia and so deny tlie Allies 
the free use of the Mediterranean, but he was equally determined not 
to give up anything elsewhere. The results of such a strategy were neither 
difficult to see nor long in coming. 

Meanwhile the Russians methodically tightened the net round the 
German Sixth Army at Stalingrad. The formula wliich had proved suc- 
cessful the previous winter was monotonously repeated : Stand and fight 
to the last man. Manstein’s efforts to open a corridor from the outside 
were thrown back, but Hitler refused to let von Paulus attempt to break 
the ring from the inside. No conceivable military purpose was served 
by holding the German troops in their positions, but Hitler’s personal 
prestige as a leader was now engaged, and in comparison with that the 
lives of the three hundred and thirty thousand men of the 6th Army 
were nothing. 

Towards the end of January, 1943, Paulus reported that the suffering 
of the troops, through cold, hunger and epidemics, was no longer 
bearable, and that to continue fighting in such conditions was beyond 
human strength. Hitler was unmoved. For answer he sent Paulus the 
message: 

Capitulation is impossible. The 6th Army will do its historic duty at 
Stalingrad until the last man, in order to make possible the reconstruction of 
the Eastern Front.^ 

Hitler did not hesitate to stoop to bribes: at the last moment he 
promoted Paulus to the rank of Field-Marshal in order to buy the 
loyalty of the commander whose troops he had deliberately condemned 
to death To the ItaUan Ambassador he compared the German Army at 
Stalingrad with the Three Hundred at Thermopylae. They would show 
^ Von Paulus’s evidence at Nuremberg, N.P., part VI, page 262. 
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the world, he declared, the true spirit of National Socialist Germany 
and its loyalty to its Fuehrer. 

The outcome was a far worse blow to Hitler’s prestige than any order 
to withdraw could ever have been. On the night of 31 January, the 
Russians announced that they had completed the capture or annihila- 
tion of the remainder of the 6th Army and the 4th Panzer Army, adding 
that among the officers who had surrendered was Field-Marshal von 
Paulus himself, his Chief of Staff, General Schmidt, and the Commander 
of the II Army Corps, General von Seydlitz. 

At noon on 1 February, the day after the Russian communique, 
Hitler held his usual military conference, the minutes of which have 
been recovered since the war. Totally oblivious of his own responsibility 
for what had happened, the Fuehrer spared no thought for the men he 
had driven to death or captivity. He could think only of the commanders 
who had capitulated: such ingratitude and disloyalty, he declared, 
were beyond his comprehension. 

The man should have shot himself just as the old commanders who threv/ 
themselves on their swords when they saw their cause was lost. That goes 
without saying. Even Varus gave his slave the order: “Now kill me!” , . . 

You have to imagine, he’ll be brought to Moscow. There he will sign 
anything. He’ll make confessions, make proclamations. You’ll see: they will 
now walk down the slope of spiritual bankruptcy to its lowest depths. , . .The 
individual must die anyway. Beyond the life of the individual is the Nation. 
But how anyone could be afraid of this moment of death, with which he can 
free himself from this misery, if his duty doesn’t chain him to this Vale of 
Tears. No! 

What hurts me most, personally, is that I promoted him to Field-Marshal, 
I wanted to give him this final satisfaction. That’s the last Field-Marshal I 
shall appoint in this war. You mustn’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched. I don’t understand that at all. So many people have to die, and then 
a man like that besmirches the heroism of so many others at the last minute. 
He could have freed himself from all sorrow and ascended into eternity and 
national immortality, but he prefers to go to Moscow. What kind of choice 
is that? It just doesn’t make sense.^ 

It was the comment of a supreme egotist, the complaint of a man who 
was to see in the sufferings and defeat of a nation only his own betrayal 
by a people unworthy of their Fuehrer. 


1 Felix Gilbert (ed,): Hitler Directs His War (New York, 1950), pages 17-22. This 
is a volume of the records of Hitler’s military conferences discovered at the end of 
the war and put together with the help of the stenographer. 
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Y 

The battle of Stalingrad marked the peak of the German attempt to 
subdue Russia, and with the summer of 1943 the Soviet counter- 
offensive, launched on a massive scale, put an end to German hopes of 
doing anything more than defend their positions on the Eastern Front. 
The empire in the east was to remain unachieved. 

Amongst the reasons for the German failure one is of particular 
interest: Hitler’s neglect of the political possibilities of weakening 
Russian resistance. At an earlier stage — for instance, in preparing to 
attack France — Flitler had shown a brilliant understanding of how war 
could be waged with other than military weapons. But, although he 
repeatedly described the war with Russia as an ideological conflict 
and counted on the overthrow of the Soviet Government by the Russian 
people, the harsh policy he adopted in the east worked in the opposite 
direction. 

There is evidence to show that when the German armies entered the 
Ukraine and the Baltic States they were looked upon as liberators. 
The treatment the local population received from the civil adminis- 
tration and the S.S. who moved in behind the armies rapidly destroyed 
these illusions. Ignoring all that might have been done to drive a wedge 
between the people and the Soviet Government, especially in the 
Ukraine, Flitler preferred to treat the inhabitants of Eastern Europe 
indiscriminately as Slav Unterwenschen, fit only for slave labour. The 
proposals put forward by Rosenberg’s Ministry for the Eastern Terri- 
tories, to win support by the abolition of the collective farms, the 
establishment of religious freedom, and the grant of a measure of self- 
government under local Quisling regimes had no interest for Hitler. 
The spirit of German policy was better expressed by Erich Koch, the 
Gauleiter of East Prussia whom Hitler appointed Reich Commissioner 
for the Ukraine. Speaking to a German audience at Kiev on 5 March, 
1943, Koch proclaimed: “We did not come here to serve out manna. 
We have come here to create the basis for victory. We are a master race, 
which must remember that the lowliest German worker is racially and 
biologically a thousand times more valuable than the population here.”^ 
The protests of Rosenberg’s Ministry against this brutal and short- 
sighted attitude were unavailing. The men who shaped German policy 
in the east were not the ineffectual Rosenberg and his ofiicials, but 
1 N.D. 1,130-PS. 
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Koch; Himmler and the S.S.; Sauckel, whose job was to import slave 
labour into Germany, and Bormann, who used his influence with Hitler 
to support Koch and discredit Rosenberg. 

Goebbels was quick-witted enough to see the opportunities that were 
being lost. In September, 1941, he dictated a lengthy memorandum on 
political plans for handling the Russian peoples, and the next year tried 
to get Hitler to issue a proclamation promising the Russians greater 
freedom and some relief from the oppressive exactions of the Soviet 
Government. But Goebbels had no more success than the officials in 
Rosenberg’s Ministry. Hitler, whose political interests had waned as he 
became absorbed in his new role of military genius, was set upon clear- 
cut victory in the field and remained indifferent to the possibility of 
winning support in the east. In the summer of 1943 Goebbels was driven 
to complain in his Diary : 

We are doing too much on the military and too little on the political side of 
the war. At this moment, when our military successes are none too great, it 
would be a good thing if we knew how to make better use of the political 
instrument. We were so great and resourceful in that way at the time of our 
struggle for power; why shouldn’t we achieve mastery in this art now?^ 

Goebbels put his finger on a fundamental weakness, but his analysis 
did not go far enough. For the neglect of political possibilities was due 
to something more than the demands of the war. Hitler’s policy in 
Eastern Europe was no hasty improvisation: it was the calculated 
expression of a mind which could conceive of politics only in terms of 
domination and could understand the exercise of power solely in terms 
of the whip. 

The proof of this is to be found in the records of a number of dis- 
cussions between the Nazi leaders which go back at least to 1940, and 
in which Hitler explained his plans for the future not only of Russia but 
of the two other Slav countries of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

One such discussion took place on 2 October, 1940, after a dinner in 
Hitler’s apartments at the Reich Chancellery. Hans Frank, the 
Governor-General of Poland; Koch, then Gauleiter of East Prussia; 
Baldur von Schirach, the Gauleiter of Vienna, and Martin Bormann 
were the Fuehrer’s guests, and the conversation turned to the future of 
the Polish Government-General. 

Hitler’s ideas were perfectly clear. 

The Poles [he declared] in direct contrast to our German workmen, are 
especially born for hard labour. We must give every possibility of advanoe- 
* Goebbels Diaries (28 July, 1943), page 333. 
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ment to our German workers; as to the Poles, there can be no question of 
improvement for them. On the contrary, it is necessary to k^p the standard 
of life low in Poland, and it must not be permitted to rise. . . . The Govern- 
ment-General should be used by us merely as a source of unskilled labour. . , . 
Every year the labourers needed by the Reich can be procured from the 
Government-General. It is indispensable to bear in mind that the Polish 
landlords must cease to exist, however cruel this may sound, they must be 
exterminated wherever they are. . , . 

There should be one master only for the Poles— the Germans. Two 
masters, side by side, cannot and must not exist. Tiierefore all representatives 
of the Polish intelligentsia are to be exterminated. This, too, sounds cruel, 
but such is the law of life. 

The Poles will also benefit from this, as we look after their health and see 
to it that they do not starve, but they must never be raised to a higher level, 
for then they will become anarchists and Communists. It will therefore be 
proper for the Poles to remain Roman Catholics: Polish priests will receive 
food from us and will, for that very reason, direct their little shec p along the 
path we favour. ... If any priest acts differently, we shall make short work 
of him. The task of the priest is to keep the Poles quiet, stupid and dull- 
witted. This is entirely in our interests. Should the Poles rise to a higher 
level of development, they will cease to be that manpower of which we are in 
need. . . . The lowest German workman and the lowest German peasant must 
always stand economically ten per cent above any PoIe,‘ 


About the same time Hitler was presented with a number of plans for 
the future of the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. After deliberation 
he accepted one which provided for the settlement of an increased 
number of Germans in the Protectorate where they would assimilate that 
part of the Czech population which was of racial value. 

The other half of the Czechs must be deprived of their power, eliminated 
and shipped out of the country by all sorts of methods. This applies particu- 
larly to the racially Mongoloid part and to the major part of the inteUcctual 
class. The latter can scarcely be converted ideologically and would become 
a burden by constantly making claims for the leadership over the other 
Czech classes, and thus interfering v/ith a rapid assimilation. Elements 
which counteract the planned Germanization ought to be handled roughly 
and eliminated.® 

These were the precedents for Hitler’s policy in Russia, and they were 
faithfully followed. On 16 July, 1941, a month after the invasion of the 
Soviet Union, Hitler held a conference at his Fuehrer Headquarters 
which was attended by Goering, Rosenberg, Bormann, Keitel and 


1 Bormann’s notes, quoted in N.P., part VI, pages 219-2 1 . - 

2 Report on Hitler’s views by Karl Hermann frank. State Secretary for the 
Protectorate, at a conference on 9 October, 1940. N.D. 862-PS. 
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Laminers, the head of the Reich Chancery. Rosenberg’s attempts to 
plead for a friendly policy towards the Ukrainian people had no effect; 
the note which Hitler struck was in a wholly different key. Under cover 
of military occupation of the areas seized, plans for a permanent settle- 
ment were to be introduced. “Nobody,” he warned his audience, 
“must be able to recognize that it initiates a final settlement, but this 
need not prevent our taking all necessary measures — shooting, re- 
settling, etc. — and we shall take them.” 

Bormann’s notes of Hitler’s remarks continue: 

On principle we have now to face the task of cutting up the giant cake 
according to our needs, in order to be able: 

First, to dominate it; 

Second, to administer it, and 

Third, to exploit it. 

The Russians have now ordered partisan warfare behind our lines. This 
partisan war again has some advantage for us: it enables us to eradicate 
everyone who opposes us. 

Principles: 

Never again must it be possible to create a military power west of the 
Urals, even if we have to wage war for a hundred years in order to attain 
this goal. Every successor of the Fuehrer should know: security for the Reich 
exists only if there are no foreign military forces west of the Urals. It is 
Germany which undertakes the protection of this area against all possible 
dangers. Our iron principle is and has to remain: We must never permit 
anybody but the Germans to carry arms. 

This is especially important. Even when it seems easier at first to enlist 
the armed support of subjugated nations, it is wrong to do so. In the end this 
will prove to be to our disadvantage. Only the German may carry arms, not 
the Slav, not the Czech, not the Cossack nor the Ukrainian. On no account 
should we apply a wavering policy such as was done in Alsace before 1918.^ 

The first need was to exploit the occupied eastern territories for the 
strengthening and relief of the German war economy. This had been 
foreseen in the economic directives drawn up before the invasion,^ and 
was continually reaffirmed by Goering and others. In a conference on 
6 August, 1942, Goering, as Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan, 
told the commissioners for the occupied regions : “It used to be called 
plundering. But today things have become more genteel. In spite of that, 
I intend to plunder and to do it thoroughly.”'^ 

As the bombing of German industry and the losses of manpower and 
equipment began to exert a greater strain on the German economy, so 
the demands on the eastern territories mounted. These demands were 
^N.D. L-221. Cf. above, pages 590-1. ® N.P., part IX, pages 322-4. 
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not limited to raw materials, food and machinery, but extended to man- 
power as well Russia, like Poland and the other occupied countries in 
the west, France, Belgium and Holland, was turned into a vast labour 
camp to provide the human material which German industry and 
agriculture needed. The organization of this new slave traffic was in 
the hands of Sauckel, and the brutality of the methods by which men, 
women and children were rounded up, shipped to Germany and forced 
to work, often under unspeakable conditions, beggars description. 
By the end of 1944, 4,795,000 foreign workers had been recruited for 
work in Germany, of whom 1,900,000 were Russians, 851,000 Poles, 
764,000 French, 274,000 Dutch, 230,000 Yugoslavs and 227,000 
Italians.^ Sauckel himself admitted (at a Central Planning Board 
meeting on 1 March, 1944) that “out of five million foreign workers 
who have arrived in Germany, not even two hundred thousand came 
voluntarily.”^ Regular man-hunts were organized, men and women 
seized from their homes or on the streets, flung into cattle-trucks and 
transported hundreds of nules. On the way many died of privations. 
The most fortunate were those who were detailed for work on farms. 
Those who were sent to the heavily bombed industrial centres suffered 
cruelly: they were conamonly housed in camps without the most 
primitive facilities, exposed to epidemics, underfed and frequently 
beaten.^ 

The figure of five million workers did not satisfy Hitler. He constantly 
increased his demands on Sauckel, who in turn urged the local 
authorities to apply the most ruthless measures to secure more man- 
power. Particularly active in this work were the Governor-General of 
Poland, Hans Frank, and the Reich Commissioner for the Ukraine, 
Koch, who boasted of their successes in rounding up hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, women and children to be sent as slaves to Germany. 


Hitler’s policy in the eastern occupied territories, however, was only 
in part determined by Germany’s immediate economic needs. As he 
explained in the conference of 16 July, 1941, under cover of the occupa- 
tion he was determined to lay the basis of a final settlement in the lands 
between the Vistula and the Urals. Colonies of settlers from Germany 
and from the German minorities in other countries {Volksdeutsdie) 
were to be established in Poland and European Russia, each settlement 


1 N.D. 2,520-PS, using German official figures. 

= a:!’fo?tasS;iSl rtport of Dr. Wilhelm Jaeger. 
medical supervision of the foreign workers at Krupps, N.D, N.P., pait a, 

pages 319-23. 
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being linked by a network of military roads and protected by S.S. 
garrisons set up at key points, whose task was not only to guarantee the 
new frontiers after the war but to keep the native population in per- 
manent subjection. Part of this native population was to provide slave 
labour for the industries and agriculture of the new German Empire, 
and was to remain in a status of total inferiority, without rights and 
without education, treated literally as a sub-human race at the arbitrary 
disposal of their overlords. The surplus — ^including all those of educa- 
tion, property and position who might provide a nucleus of leadership — 
was to be extenninated to make room for the new colonists, or left to 
die of starvation. The task of carrying out this nightmarish programme 
was the special privilege of Himmler and the S.S. 

Hitler had appointed Himmler as Trustee for the Consolidation of; 
German Nationhood on 7 October, 1939. His tasks were defined as the 
elimination of such alien groups as represented a danger to the Reich 
and the German Folk Community, and the formation of new German 
settlements from returning German citizens and racial Germans 
abroad.^ To carry out these duties Himmler set up special departments 
of the S.S. and outlined his programme in a number of speeches to his 
S.S. commanders which give an authoritative picture of Hitler’s plans 
for the future.^ 

The most interesting of these speeches of which we have a record is 
one which Himmler made to his S,S, Obergruppenfuehrer at Posen 
on 4 October, 1943. He began by insisting on the need for ruth- 
lessness. 

One basic principle must be the absolute rule for the S.S. men: v/e must be 
honest, decent, loyal and comradely to members of our own blood and 
nobody else. What happens to a Russian and a Czech does not interest me 
in the slightest. What the nations can offer in the way of good blood of our 
type we will take, if necessary, by kidnapping their cliildren and raising 
them here with us. Whether nations live in prosperity or starve to death 
interests me only in so far as we need them as slaves for our Kultur: other- 
wise it is of no interest to me. Whether ten thousand Russian females fall 
down from exhaustion while digging an anti-tank ditch interests me only 
only in so far as the anti-tank ditch for Germany is finished. We shall never 
be rough and heartless when it is not necessary, that is clear. We Germans, 
who are the only people in the world who have a decent attitude towards 
animals, will also assume a decent attitude towards these human animals. 
^ Hitler’s secret Decree of 7 October, 1939; N.D. 686-PS. 

® The quotations from Himmler’s speeches and from the documents which follow 
have been given at greater length than usual. The subject is one which lends itself so 
easily to sensationalism that it appeared best to quote the authentic records and not 
to attempt to paraphrase. 
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But it is a crime against our own blood to worry about them and give them 
ideals, thus causing our sons and grandsons to have a more difficult time 
with them. When somebody comes to me and says: **l cannot dig the anti- 
tank ditch with women and children, it is inhuman, for it would kill them,’" 
then I have to say : “You are the murderer of your own blood, because if the 
anti-tank ditch is not dug German soldiers will die, and they are the sons of 
German mothers. They are our own blood. . . .” Our concern, our duty is 
our people and our blood. We can be indifferent to everything else. 1 
wish the S.S. to adopt this attitude to the problem of all foreign, non- 
Germanic peoples, especially Russians, 

In passing Himmler mentioned the extermination of the Jews; 

Most of know what it means when a hundred corpses are lying side 
by side, or five hundred or one thousand. To have stuck it out, and at the 
same time — apart from exceptions caused by human weakness — to have 
remained decent fellows, that is what has made us hard. This is a page of 
glory in our history which has never been written and is never to be 
written. . . We had the moral right, we had the duty to our people to destroy 
this people [the Jews] which wanted to destroy us. 

Towards the end of his speech Himmler turned to the future: 

If the peace is a final one, we shall be able to tackle our great work of the 
future. We shall colonize. We shall indoctrinate our boys with the laws of 

the S.S It must be a matter of course that the most copious breeding 

should be from this racial ^lUe of the Germanic people. In twenty to thirty 
years we must really be able to present the whole of Europe with its leading 
class. If the S.S., together with the farmers, then run the colony in the cast 
on a grand scale without any restraint, without any question about tradition 
but with nerve and revolutionary impetus, we shall in twenty years push 
the frontiers of our Folk Community five hundred kilometres east- 
wards. . . 

A few months earlier, in April, 1943, Himmler was at Kharkov, and 
ere he spoke'to his S.S. officers in the same strain. ""We know,” he 
jclared, “that these clashes with Asia and Jewry are necessary for 
'olution. . . . They are the necessary condition for our race and for our 
ood to create for itself and put under cultivation in the years of peace 
uring which we must live and work austerely, frugally and like 
tartans) that settlement area in which new blood can breed as in a 

>tanical garden We have only one task, to stand firm and carry on 

te racial struggle without mercy. ... We will never let that excellent 
eapon, the dread and terrible reputation which preceded us in the 
ittles for Kharkov, fade, but will constantly add new meaning to it. 

1N.D. 1,919-PS. 
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They can call us what they like in the world; the main thing is that we 
are the eternally loyal, obedient, steadfast and unconquerable fighting 
men of the Germanic people and of the Fuehrer, the S.S. of the Ger- 
manic Reich.”^ 

This vision of the S.S. Empire of the future remained unrealized, but 
the preliminary work of preparation was put in hand from the be- 
ginning of the war, and certain characteristic institutions of the S.S. 
State were well established — ^the Waffen (Armed) S.S., the Concentra- 
tion Camps, and the Einsaizkommandos (Extermination Squads). By 
1944, the extermination of the Jews, the first item on the programme, 
was well on the way to being accomplished. 

The Waffen S.S. divisions numbered only three at the beginning of the 
war, but by the end this figure had risen to thirty-five, over half a 
million men. They were designed as an alternative military force to the 
Army and one upon which Hitler could rely implicitly. The Waffen S.S. 
was also to have important functions after the war. These were set out by 
Hitler on 6 August, 1940, when the S.S. division Leibstandarte Adolf 
Hitler was set up. His remarks were later circulated to Army ofidcers as 
an authoritative view of the future of the S.S. 

The Greater German Reich [Hitler pointed out] in its final form will include 
within its frontiers national entities who are, from the beginning, not well 
disposed towards the Reich. It is therefore necessary to maintain, outside 
the German core of the Reich, a State military police capable of representing 
and imposing the authority of the Reich within the coimtry in any situation. 

This task can be carried out only by a State Police which has within its 
ranks men of the best German blood and which identifies itself unreservedly 
witli the ideology at the base of the greater German Reich. Only a formation 
composed in this way will resist disintegrating influences even in critical 
times. Such a formation — proud of its racial purity — ^will never fraternize 
with the proletariat and with the underworld which undermines the funda- 
mental idea. . . . Returning home after having proved themselves in the 
field, the units of the Waffen S.S. will possess the authority to execute their 
tasks as State Police.® 

An interesting feature of the Waffen S.S. was the high percentage of 
racial Germans from outside the Reich, and even of foreigners, taken 
into it. Of the nine hundred thousand (including all losses) who passed 
through the Waffen S.S., less than half were Reich Germans.^ The 

x: /N.D 1,919-P.S ®N.D.D-665. 

® The figures given at the Nuremberg Trial for the end of 1944 were: 410,000 Reich 
Germans; 300,000 Racial Germans {Volksdeutsche); 50,000 from other Germanic 
races; 150,000 foreigners. 
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Aryan was a type Hitler and Himmler hoped to find in other nations 
than the German and to recruit for an ^lite which was to be international 
in character.^ 

Among the particular duties of the S.S. was that of organizing the 
concentration camps. At the outbreak of war there were six such camps 
in Germany, with a prisoner population of 21,000. Accordintt to the S.S. 
ofificial records, by 1942 this had risen to 44,700 in the original camps, 
while nine additional camps had been constructed. Between 1937 and 
1945, 238,980 prisoners were sent to one of these camps alone, Buchen- 
wald, near Weimar, where 33,462 are recorded as having died. In a 
circular letter of 28 December, 1942, an official of the S.S. Main OOice 
complained that out of 136,870 new arrivals in concentration camps 
between June and November 70,610 were already dead : this, he pointed 
out, seriously reduced the numbers available for armaments work in 
the concentration camp factories.'- 

Before the war, the concentration camps had been used for the 
“preventive detention” of opponents of the regime in Germany, During 
the war great numbers of Jews and of members of the Resistance 
movements from the occupied countries were transported to them. 
Then in 1942, Himmler, with Hitler’s agreement, began to use the 
concentration camps as a source of labour for armaments work, and 
the S.S. established its own factories. By agreement between Himmler 
and the Reich Minister of Justice, Thierack, certain categories of 
prisoners were agreed upon as suitable “to be worked to death.”" 
Among other uses to which concentration-camp prisoners were put was 
to serve as the raw material for medical experiments by S.S. doctors. 
Experiments conducted at Dachau, near Munich, included investigation 
of the effects of intense air-pressure and intense cold on human beings ; 
injections with new drugs; castration, artificial insemination and 
abortion. According to a Czech doctor who was a prisoner at Dachau 
and who personally performed some seven thousand autopsies, the usual 
results of such experiments were death, permanent crippling and mental 
derangement.^ 

The work of guarding the concentration camps and carrying out the 
brutal sentences of flogging, torture and execution which were everyday 
occurrences was alloted to the S.S. Death’s Head Units (Totenkopfrer^ 
bdnde). In a speech which he delivered to S.S. leaders at Metz in April, 
1941, Himmler described such work as “fighting the sub-humanity 
{Untermenschentum). This will not be a boring guard duty, but, if the 

1 Cf. above, pages 363-4. - N.D. 2,171 -PS. N. D. 654-PS. 

^ Deposition of Dr. Franz Blaha; N.D. 3,249-jPS. 

L.H. — 6^1 
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officers handle it right, it will be the best indoctrination on inferior 
beings and the snb-human races.”^ 

More terrible even than the concentration camps were the exter- 
mination camps. According to the official German figures, at Maut- 
hausen in Austria (a network of twenty-three to thirty camps), close on 
two million people, mainly Jews, were exterminated between 1941 and 
1945. 

Lest these figures should appear incredible, it is worth while adding an 
extract from the affidavit of Rudolf Hoess, the Commandant of the 
Auschwitz Camp in Poland. According to his own testimony, Hoess, 
who was born in 1900, had been a member of the Party since 1922 and 
of the S.S. Totenkopfverband since 1934. For eleven years he served in 
concentration camps, and from May, 1940, to December, 1943, at 
Auschwitz. In his affidavit he says: 

I estimate that at least two and a half million victims were executed and 
exterminated at Auschwitz by gassing and burning and that at least another 
half million succumbed to starvation and disease, making a total of about 
three million dead. This figure represents about seventy to eighty per cent 
of all persons sent to Auschwitz as prisoners, the remainder having been 
selected and used for slave labour in the concentration-camp industries. . . . 
The total number of victims included about a hundred thousand German 
Jews, and great numbers of citizens, mostly Jewish, from Holland, France, 
Belgium, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Greece or other countries. 
We executed about four hundred thousand Hungarian Jews alone at 
Auschwitz in the summer of 1944. . . . 

The “final solution” of the Jewish question meant the complete extermin- 
ation of all Jews in Europe. I was ordered to establish extermination 
facilities at Auschwitz in June, 1941. At that time there were already three 
other extermination camps in the Government-General: Belzek, Treblinka 
and Wolzek. I visited Treblinka to find out how they carried out their 
extermination. The Camp Commandant told me that he had liquidated 
eighty thousand in the course of one half year. He was principally concerned 
with liquidating all the Jews from the Warsaw ghetto. He used monoxide 
gas and I did not think that his methods were very efficient. So at Auschwitz 
I used Cyclon B, which was a crystallized prussic acid dropped into the death 
chamber. It took from three to fifteen minutes to kill the people in the 
chamber, according to climatic conditions. We knew when the people were 
dead because their screaming stopped. We usually waited about half an 
hour before we opened the doors and removed the bodies. After the bodies 
were removed, our special commandos took off the rings and extracted the 
gold from the teeth of the corpses. Another improvement that we made over 
1 N.D. 1,918-PS. 
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Treblinka was that we built our gas-charabers to accommodate two thou- 
sand people at one time. . . 

When the invasion of Russia began Hitler and Himmler recruited 
four special units known as Emsatzkommandos to carry out the ex- 
termination of the Jewish population and also of Communist func- 
tionaries. Otto Ohlendorf, the Chief of the Security Police (SD), who 
commanded Einsatzgruppe D in southern Russia for a year, estimated 
that ninety thousand men, women and children were liquidated by his 
formation during that period. At first the victims were made to dig 
mass trenches into which they were thrown after execution by shooting: 
the scenes described of terrified children and distracted mothers are 
without pity. In the spring of 1942, however, the efficient Main Office in 
Berlin began to supply gas vans for mobile extermination. Another 
formation, Einsatzgruppe A, in northern Russia, killed a hundred and 
thirty-five thousand Jews and Communists in its first four months of 
operations.^ 

In August, 1944, Eichmann, one of Himmler’s assistants, reported to 
him that approximately four million Jews had been killed in the various 
extermination camps, while an additional two millions had met death 
in other ways, the major part shot by the Einsatzkommandos of the 
Security Police in Russia.^ Himmler was not satisfied with this report : 
he was sure that more than six million Jews had been killed, and he 
proposed to send an S.S. statistician to overhaul Eichmann’s records. 

It has been widely denied in Germany since the war that any but a 
handful of Germans at the head of the S.S. knew of the scope or savagery 
of these measures against the Jews. One man certainly knew. For one 
man they were the logical realization of views which he had held since 
his twenties, the necessary preliminary to the plans he had formed for 
the resettlement of Europe on solid racial foundations. That man was 
Adolf Hitler. 

Himmler organized the extermination of the Jews, but the man in 
whose mind so grotesque a plan had been conceived was Hitler. 
Without Hitler’s authority, Himmler, a man solely of subordinate 
virtues, would never have toed to act on his own. This was the subject 
of those secret talks “ww/er vier Augen"" between the Fuehrer and the 
Reichsfuehrer S.S. at which no one else (save occasionally Bormann) 
was allowed to be present and of which no records survive. There are 
few more ghastly pages in history than this attempt to eliminate a whole 
race, the consequence of the “discovery” made by a young down-and- 

1 N.D. 3,868-PS. * Otto Ohlendorf ’s Affidavit; N.D. 2,620-PS. 

^Affidavit of S.S. Sturmbannfuehrer Wilhelm Hoettl; N.D. 2,738-PS. 
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out in a Vienna slum in the 1900s that the Jews were the authors of 
everything that he most hated in the world. 

At a meeting of the entire Party leadership at Berlin in May, 1943, 
Goebbels records, Hitler declared that “the anti-Semitism which for- 
merly animated the Party must again become the focal point of our 
spiritual struggle.*' 

At the same time he added: “All the rubbish of smaE States still 
existing in Europe must be liquidated as fast as possible. The aim of our 
struggle must be to create a unified Europe: the Germans alone can 
really organize Europe,”^ 

Here is the true picture of that European New Order of which Hitler 
had spoken to Hermann Rauschning as long ago as 1932-1933, with 
the extermination of the Jews as the first step in the establishment of 
the imperial rule of the Herrenvolk over the whole Continent. With such 
plans in mind, it was entirely logical on Hitler’s part to treat talk of 
European co-operation as a fit theme for propaganda, but nothing more. 
Such an empire could be won and maintained by force alone: there was 
no room for co-operation. 

It is all too easy to dismiss such a conception as the fantasy of a 
diseased brain: it is well to remember, however, that in the sinister sites 
of Auschwitz and Mauthausen, and the well-kept records of the S.S., 
there are the proofs of how near the fantastic came to being realized. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


TWO JULYS 

1943-1944 


I 

The immediate consequences of the Stalingrad disaster were 
not so great as might have been expected, and did not lead to a collapse 
of the German front in the east. The Russian attempt to cut off the army 
in the Caucasus was defeated by a skilfully conducted retreat. Moscow', 
it is true, was relieved, but Leningrad remained under German shelLfire. 
The Russians drove the Germans out of the Donetz Basin and Kharkov 
during February, but a German counter-offensive in March recaptured 
them, and when the winter fighting came to an end the German line, 
although withdrawn in the centre and the south, was still deep in Russian 
territory. It was not until the late summer of 1943 that the Russians 
renewed their attacks. By that time Hitler was faced wilh an even graver 
situation in Italy. 

Hitler’s rapid decision to seize Tunisia in November, 1942, proved 
effective in balking the Allies of victory before the end of that year. 
He was even hopeful of holding Tunisia indcfinildy, and so barring the 
use of the Mediterranean sea-route to Britain. The news from Italy, 
however, made him anxious: the Duce w'as iU, dislike of the Germans 
was widespread, and the one ambition of the Italian people was to get 
out of the war as soon as possible. Changes in the Italian High Com- 
mand and Government at the beginning of 1943 increased German 
suspicions, and when Ciano left the Foreign Ministry to become Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican, the Germans were sure that he had gone there to 
negotiate a separate peace. 

Something must clearly be done to stiffen his failing ally, and at the 
end of February, 1943, Hitler sent Ribbentrop on a visit to Rome 
with a long personal letter to the Duce. Hitler did not mention Stalin- 
grad, and his references to the Eastern Front, which were relegated 
to the end of the letter, betrayed considerable embarrassment. But he 
insisted that the war in the east must go on until the Russian giant 
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was destroyed: until that was accomplished Europe would never know 
peace. 

I know as well as you, Duce, how difficult it is to take historic decisions, but 
I am not certain that after my death another will be found with the necessary 
force of will. ... I consider that it is by the grace of Providence that I have 
been chosen to lead my people in such a war.^ 

The rest of the letter was taken up with an encouraging survey of the 
war situation, in which Hitler laid particular stress on the success of 
the U-boats. 

Ribbentrop’s visit was followed by Hitler’s agreement to allow the 
Italian workmen in Germany to return home — a considerable con- 
cession at a time when Sauckel was mobilizing the labour resources of 
the rest of Europe to work for Germany. But neither encouragement, 
repeated in further letters from the Fuehrer, nor concessions had any 
effect. Mussolini, ageing, sick and disillusioned, was fast losing control 
of the situation. Mass strikes in Turin and Milan, with the slogans 
“Peace and Liberty,” were a pointer to the impending collapse of the 
regime. A few days later the Allies began their final drive to clear 
Tunisia. All that Mussolini could think of was a renewed appeal to 
Hitler to make a separate peace with Russia. Hitler’s reply was to press 
Mussolini to come to Salzburg, where they met in the middle of April. 

Mussolini promised his lieutenants that this time he would stand up 
to Hitler : he was determined to urge peace with Russia, and the with- 
drawal of the German armies from abroad to defend their homeland. 
But, face to face with the dynamic Fuehrer, he succumbed and sat silent 
while Hitler talked. 

By putting every ounce of nervous energy into the effort. Hitler told 
Goebbels, he succeeded in pushing Mussolini back on the rails. In those 
four days the Duce underwent a complete change. When he got out of the 
train on his arrival the Fuehrer thought he looked like a broken old man; 
when he left again he was in high fettle, ready for anything.^ 

On this occasion Hitler overrated his powers as a faith-healer. 
Mussolini returned to Rome leaving unsaid all he had meant to teU 
the Fuehrer, but at heart already a defeated man, no longer able to 
convince himself of the part he had to play. His despair was soon justi- 
fied. On 7 May Tunis and Bizerta were captured by the Allies and within 
a week the entire Axis forces in Africa, which Hitler, against Rommel’s 
advice, had built up to more than two hundred and fifty thousand men, 
were taken prisoner with all their equipment. In less than six months 

^ Les Leitres Secretes echangees par Hitler et Mussolini (Paris, 1946), pages 143-63. 
2 Goebbels Diaries^ pages 274-5. 
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Stalingrad and Tunisia together had cost the Axis the loss of well over 
half a million men. 

It was obvious that the Allies would not be content to stay in Africa, 
but would attempt a landing on the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean — and equally obvious that, with the loss of the troops in Tunisia, 
Hitler and Mussolini would be hard pressed to prevent them. The first 
problem was: where? In the summer of 1943 the choice was felt to 
lie between Sicily and Sardinia, with Mussolini favouring the former 
and Hitler the latter. The second was the technical problem of how 
best to dispose the forces available. But the most difficult of all was the 
third: whether the Italians could be relied on to fight. 

Co-operation between the Italian and German Armed Forces was 
increasingly strained. Report after report from German officers in 
Italy left Hitler in no doubt of the danger of the situation, but he feared 
to take drastic action lest this should drive the Italians into open revolt. 

In this uneasy state of mind, foreseeing what might happen but unable 
to prevent it, Hitler waited for the allied attack. It came on 10 July, 
in Sicily, and the Allies at once made good their landings. 

Nine days later Hitler summoned Mussolini to meet him at Feltre, 
in northern Italy. It was their thirteenth meeting, and a repetition of 
the April talks at Salzburg. In a last effort to put new life into the 
alliance, Hitler talked for three hours on end before lunch. There was 
one course open to them, he declared, to fight and go on fighting, on 
aU fronts — in Russia as well as Italy — and with a fanatical will to con- 
quer. In Germany, he boasted, boys of fifteen were now manning the 
A.A. batteries. 

If anyone tells me that our tasks can be left to another generation, I reply 
that this is not the case. No one can say that the future generation will be a 
generation of giants. Germany took thirty years to recover; Rome never rose 
again. This is the voice of History.^ 

After lunch Hitler summoned up his energies for a second perfor- 
mance. Once again, as Ciano had so often noted, he talked, talked, 
talked; and once again the Duce sat silent to the end. He even failed to 
get a promise of reinforcements from the Germans. 

Immediately after the Feltre meeting Italian discontent with the 
German alliance and with the Duce as its representative came to a head. 
The Fascist Grand Council (which had not been summoned since 
December, 1939) met on the night of 24-25 July, and Mussolini had 
to listen to violent criticism of his conduct of the war. The following 
1 Hitler e Mussolini, Italian minutes of the discussions at Feltre, pages 165-90. 
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evening the Dupe was dismisse4 by the King and placed under arrest. 
The veteran Marshal Badoglio formed a non-Fascist government; 
the Party itself was dissolved, and Fascist officials expelled from their 
posts. The basis of the new Government’s authority was the Crown and 
the Army. 

The news of Mussolini’s fall, though it had long been foreseen by 
Hitler, came as a profound shock to the Fuehrer’s Headquarters. Hitler 
had never wavered in personal loyalty to Mussolini, In private he con-= 
stantly referred to him as the one man to be trusted in Italy, and in 
public he repeatedly identified the Nazi and Fascist Revolutions as 
the twin foundations of the New Order. Now, at one blow, after more 
than twenty years in power, the Roman Dictator had been deprived of 
office, unceremoniously bundled into an ambulance and driven off 
under arrest — without a shot being fired or a voice raised in protest. 

The precedent was too obvious for even the least political of Germans 
to miss. The Fuehrer’s own prestige was directly involved, and the Nazis’ 
embarrassment was shown by the silence of the German Press after the 
brief announcement that Mussolini had resigned on grounds of ill- 
health. Hitler at once ordered Himmler to take severe measures to pre- 
vent trouble in Germany, but he declined to make any speech, despite 
reports that the German people were anxiously expecting him to explain 
what had happened. In fact, Hitler was not anxious about the reper- 
cussions in Germany ; his concern was with Italy, and how to prevent 
the change of government in Rome leading to the loss of the peninsula. 
If that could be accomplished not only would the military situation 
be saved, but the events in Rome would have less effect on the other 
satellite States, who were eagerly watching to see whether Italy would 
succeed in getting out of the war. 

As soon as the news reached his headquarters Hitler summoned an 
immediate conference of all the Nazi leaders, together with Rommel, 
Doenitz and other military figures. The fact that a situation he feared 
had at last materialized relieved rather than depressed Hitler. Despite 
the strain, intensified by heavy fighting on the Eastern Front, he kept 
his head, showing not only determination and energy in dealing with 
the crisis, but considerable skill as well. This combined with the slow- 
ness of the Allies in taking advantage of the situation, enabled him to 
make a brilliant recovery. 

Hitler did not wait for his lieutenants to arrive before taking a number 
of key decisions on the spur of the moment. The first and most impor- 
tant was that the new Italian Government under Badoglio, however 
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much it might protest its loyalty to the Axis, was only playing for time 
in order to make a deal with the Allies and must be treated accordingly. 
The second was to move in every man he could find in order to seize 
control and hold Italy when the time came. 

In a conference with his generals between 9.30 and 10.15 on the 
evening of 25 July, only a few hours after Mussolini’s dismissal, Hitler 
brushed aside JodFs argument that they ought to wait for exact reports. 

Certainly, [he replied] but we have to plan ahead. Undoubtedly, in their 
treachery, they will proclaim that they will remain loyal to us; but this is 

treachery. Of course they won’t remain loyal Although that so-and-so 

Marshal Badoglio declared immediately that the war would be continued, 
that won’t make any diJSerence. They have to say that. But weTI play the 
same game, while preparing everything to take over the whole area with 
one stroke, and capture all that ritf-raff.^ 

Hitler’s first thought was to stage a second putsch with the help of the 
3rd Panzergrenadier Division stationed outside Rome, and to capture 
the new Government, the King and the Crown Prince by force. When 
Hewel, Ribbentrop’s man at F.H.Q., asked if the exits of the Vatican 
should be blocked, Hitler answered: ‘Til go right into the Vatican. 
Do you think the Vatican embarrasses me? We’ll take that over right 
away. It’s all the same to me. That rabble [the Diplomatic Corps] 
is in there. We’ll get that bunch of swine out of there. Later, vve can 
make apologies.” 

Subsequently, under pressure from Ribbentrop and Goebbels, 
Hitler agreed to spare the Vatican, but for some days he still played 
with the idea of an immediate coup. 

By the time Goebbels and the rest arrived on the 26th, Hitler hud 
prepared four sets of plans, and the forces to carry them out were steadily 
being collected.. The first, known by the code word Eiche (“Oak”), was 
a plan for the rescue of Mussolini; the second, Student, provided for 
the occupation of Rome and the restoration of the Fascist regime; 
the third, Schwarz (“Black”), covered the military occupation of Italy, 
and the fourth, Achse (“Axis”), dealt with measures for the capture 
or destruction of the Italian fleet. 

Hitler attached great importance to securing Mussolini in person to 
lead a restored Fascist government, and he used the occasion of the 
ex-Duce’s sixtieth birthday on 29 July to demonstrate his loyalty. 
Laudatory notices were published in the German Press, together with 

1 These and The following remarks by Hitler are all taken from the stenographers' 
records printed in Felix Gilbert: pages 39-71. 


L.H. — w’ 
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the news that the Fuehrer had sent the Duce a special edition of Nietz- 
sche’s works in twenty-four volumes with a personal dedication. The 
others were less sure. While Goering and Ribbentrop supported Hitler, 
Goebbels, in his diary, described Hitler as “over-optimistic about the 
Duce and the possibilities of a Fascist come-back.” Doenitz, Rommel 
and Jodi thought the same and said so. “These are matters which a 
soldier cannot comprehend,” was Hitler’s retort. “Only a man with 
political insight can see clearly.” 

The practical question was one of timing. Hitler, Goering and Goeb- 
bels wanted to act at once: the King, Crown Prince and Badoglio’s 
Government should be seized and brought to Germany, while Musso- 
lini was restored to power in Rome. Rommel (whom Hitler had 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in Italy) and the other soldiers wanted 
to wait until the situation became clearer. They feared that precipitate 
action would drive Badoglio, whom they hoped to keep on their 
side, into the arms of the Allies; they were highly sceptical about the 
authority of Mussolini or the popularity of a revived Fascist rdgime, 
and they were impressed by the risks involved at a time when the 
German forces in Italy were still weak. 

No clear decision was taken either way: instead. Hitler continued to 
defer final orders from day to day, much to his advantage. For Badoglio 
was in a difficult position. Hitler was right in supposing that he would 
at once begin negotiations for a separate peace, but until he could 
reach agreement with the Allies he had to keep up the pretence of co- 
operation with the Germans. Hitler, realizing the game that was being 
played, made the most of the Allies’ long delay to strengthen his forces 
in Italy before the show-down came. At the end of the six weeks which 
the Allies allowed to elapse between Mussolini’s fall (25 July) and the 
publication of the armistice with the Badoglio Government (8 Sep- 
tember) Hitler was in a very much stronger position to put his plans into 
effect. 


n 

The announcement of the Italian armistice again took Hitler by surprise. 
He was away at Zaporozhe in the Ukraine, dealing with the situation on 
the southern sector of the front, and arrived back at his headquarters 
shortly before the news came in. The Italians kept up appearances to 
the last moment and succeeded completely in deceiving the Germans. 
There was only time to send the code- word for action to Kesselring, 
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who was in command in southern Italy; thereafter^ communication 
became difficult and information scarce. At Hitler’s request Goebbels 
flew out to Rastenburg on a grey, wet autumn morning. He found 
Hitler in a bitter mood, full of indignation with the Italians, not least 
because they had tricked him. “The Duce will enter history as the last 
Roman,” Goebbels wrote, “but behind his massive figure a gypsy 
people has gone to rot.”^ 

Goebbels pleaded as persuasively as he could with the Fuehrer to 
speak over the radio. Hitler had not spoken since the occasion of Heroes 
Memorial Day in March, and on that occasion he read his speech so 
badly and made so poor an appearance that it left the worst impression 
on those who were present. At the time of Mussolini’s fall he had de- 
clined to say anything in public and it was only with difficulty that 
Goebbels succeeded in overcoming his objections now. 

The speech contains little that is of interest. Hitler paid an im- 
pressive tribute to Mussolini, “the greatest son of Italian soil since 
the collapse of the Roman Empire,” and laid stress on his own loyally: 
“I have not learned to change my views from time to time according 
to circumstances, or merely to deny them.” 

By contrast, the treachery of the Italians would be a matter ot national 
shame for generations to come. But its results would not affect the war: 

The struggle in Italy has for months been carried on mainly by German 
forces. We shall now continue the struggle free of all burdensome encum- 
brances Tactical necessity may compel us once and again to give up 

something on some front in this gigantic fateful struggle, but it will never 
break the ring of steel that protects the Reich. 


Lest there should be illusions abroad. Hitler added: 

Hope of finding traitors here rests on complete ignorance of the character 
of the National SociaUst State; a belief that they can bring about a 25 July m 
Germany rests on a fundamental illusion as to my personal position, as well 
as about the attitude of my political collaborators and my fielc-marshals, 
admirals and generals.® 


The speech was broadcast on the evening of 10 September, and even 
before it went out a special bulletin reported striking successes for the 
Germans in Italy. Hitler had raised the German forces there to some 
sixteen divisions, and these now proceeded to disarm the much more 
numerous Italian formations and to seize the key positions, including 
control of Rome, without meeting any serious resistance. The King and 


1 Goebbels Diaries, page 349. 


* Prange; pages 381-6. 
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Badoglio fled from the capital, and within a matter of hours the Germans 
were masters of the greater part of the country. 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the armistice, the Fifth 
and Eighth Armies had landed on the Italian mainland and begun to 
fight their way north. To Kesselring’s relief, however, the Allies landed 
much farther south than he had dared to hope, not in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome as he had feared, but at Salerno, to the south of Naples. 
Hitler and his military advisers had already written off the south 
of Italy, and the German defence plans were based on positions well 
to the north of Rome, Kessehing was under orders to retreat to the 
Apennines above Florence, and it was there that Rommel had estab- 
lished his headquarters as Commander-in-Chief. But when Kessel- 
ring succeeded in holding up the allied advance — even by the end of 
the year they had advanced no more than seventy miles from Salerno — 
Hitler agreed to recast his plans and allow Kesselring to fight on the 
Winter Line drawn across the peninsula not far to the north of Naples, 
This left more than two-thirds of Italy, including the industrial north, 
in German hands, and it was not until June, 1944, that the Allies 
succeeded in reaching Rome. 

After his fall Mussolini was moved by the BadogHo Government from 
one place to another until he was finally taken to a small hotel at the 
Gran Sasso, high up in the Abruzzi Mountains. Hitler took a close 
personal interest in Mussolini’s movements, and once he had been 
located a spectacular rescue from the air was planned. On 12 September 
this was carried out with success by an S.S. detachment under the com- 
mand of Otto Skorzeny, and Mussolini was brought to the Fuehrer’s 
Headquarters at Rastenburg. 

The first meeting between the two men was cordial, but a rapid dis- 
enchantment followed. Hitler’s plan was to re-establish the Fascist 
regime in Italy. A small number of former Fascist leaders, Pavolini, 
Farinacci and Mussolini’s son, Vittorio, had reached Germany and 
were already at work. But these were minor figures: to be successful 
the new Fascist Republic must have Mussolini at its head. The Duce, 
however, had changed out of all recognition : he was a shrunken figure, 
an ageing man without political ambition, whose real wish was to be 
allowed to go home to the Romagna. Under Hitler’s urging — and 
scarcely veiled threats — he agreed to play the part for which he had 
been cast, but it was without enthusiasm and, as it soon appeared, 
only with the help of vigorous prompting from the producer. 

Hitler’s disillusionment touched him deeply. When Goebbels visited 
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his headquarters towards the end of September, Hitler took him for a 
walk and poured out his pent-up feelings. 

The Duce [Goebbels recorded in his diary] has not drawn the conclusions 
from Italy’s catastrophe whidi the Fuehrer expected. He was naturally over- 
joyed to see the Fuehrer and to be at liberty again. But the Fuehrer expected 
that the first thing the Duce would do would be to wreak full vengeance on 
his betrayers. He gave no such indication, however, which showed his real 
limitations. He is not a revolutionary like the Fuehrer or Stalin. He is so 
bound to his own Italian people that he lacks the broad qualities of a world- 
wide revolutionary and insurrectionist.^ 

This unwillingness to treat his enemies as Hitler had treated Roehm 
in 1934 was beyond the Fuehrer’s comprehension: he was particularly 
incensed that Mussolini refused to take action against his son-in-law, 
Ciano, who had taken refuge in Germany and whom the Nazis had long 


wanted to be shot. 

There could be no question, however, of considering the Duce’s 
personal feeUngs. He must do as he was told. On 15 September Musso- 
lini’s restoration to the leadership of Fascism was proclaitned, and the 
new Italian Social Republic came into being. Its ‘‘Government” followed 
a squalid and undistinguished career until the end of the war in Italy. 
Even when Mussolini returned to Italy and settled at Gargnano, on 
Lake Garda, he remained the prisoner of the Germans, and his villa 
was surrounded by S.S. Guards, ostensibly as a bodyguard. The new 
regime possessed neither independence nor authority: it was despised 
by the Germans and hated by the Italians. 

As for MussoHni himself, the last phase of his Ufe was the most 
degrading of all. He was reduced to the rank of a puppet dictator who 
even despised himself. In October Mussolini had to surrender Trieste, 
Istria and the South Tyrol to Germany, and there was even talk oi 
incorporating Venetia in Greater Germany. In November he was 
obUged to hand over Ciano to the Germans, and he shut himself up 
with his mistress, refusing to see his daughter Edda. But Hitler exacted 
the fuU humiUation. In January, 1944, Ciano was shot by a Fascist 
firing squad acting under the nominal authority of his lather-m-law. 
The fasdnation which Hitler had once exerted over Mussolini was 
turned to hatred. The Duce made few appearances in public, and kit 
decisions largely to his “Ministers,” who intrigued incessantly against 
Ich other aSd^inst him. But he could not escape from the destiny 
S haJfoied for himself in making his pact Mth Hitler and, when the 
etoe, his body, side by side with that of his mistress, was hung up 

^ Coebbels Diaries, p&gQ 
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on a gibbet in that same city of Milan in which he had proclaimed the 
Axis on I November, 1936. 

Hitler’s conviction that Fascism could be revived in Italy proved as 
insubstantial as his belief in Mussolini as a brother Superman superior 
to the blows of Fate. But the Italian Social Republic served his purpose: 
it enabled appearances to be preserved, at least for a time. Taken with 
the German success in occupying the greater part of Italy and holding 
the Allies well south of Rome, the restoration of Mussolini could be 
presented as a triumphant ending to the crisis which had threatened 
in the summer to leave the southern frontiers of the Reich directly 
exposed to allied attack. 

Moreover, the Germans were successful not only in securing most 
of Italy, but also in taking over the Italian zones of occupation in the 
Balkans, in Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece, where Hitler had for some 
time been apprehensive of a British landing. Considering the course of 
events in the Mediterranean theatre since El Alamein and the landings 
in North-west Africa fourteen months before. Hitler might well con- 
gratulate himself at the end of 1943 on the effective way in which, by 
energy, determination and luck, he had retrieved a disastrous situ- 
ation. 

Even so, what had happened in Italy could scarcely be considered 
a victory, and the position in the south was very much weaker than 
it had been at the end of 1942. Now the war was being fought on the 
mainland of Europe, not in North Africa, and, however slow might 
be the allied advance, all that Kesselring could do was to fight a skilful 
rearguard action. If this was true of Italy, the prospect elsewhere was 
still darker. 

In the east, after throwing back the Russians in March, 1943, in July 
the Germans launched a new offensive against their lines round Kursk, 
carrying it out with unusually large tank forces. After heavy and costly 
fighting the Russians not only succeeded in bringing the German attack 
to a halt, but on 12 July themselves opened an offensive (for the first 
time in the summer) farther north. Gradually their attacks spread along 
the whole front. On 4 August they retook Orel, and on 23 August 
Kharkov. On 23 September they recaptured Poltava, and on the 25th 
Smolensk, from which both Napoleon and Hitler had directed their 
invasions of Russia. 

However hard the Germans fought, they were borne back by the 
sheer weight of the attack. No sooner had one thrust been sealed-off 
or thrown back than fighting would flare up on another sector. The 
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Donetz Basin was lost, the Crimea cut off. On 6 November the Russians 
entered Kiev, and on the last day of 1943 recaptured Zhitomir for the 
second time. The sole result of Hitler’s inflexible orders to stand and 
fight, without giving a yard, was to double the German losses and 
deprive his commanders of any chance of using their skill in defence. 
There had been no pause for the autumn, and now there was none for 
the winter. As the year ended the Red Army was steadily pushing the 
Germans back through the scenes of their victories in 1941, back to 
the Polish and Rumanian frontiers. 

The Russian advances, especially in the south, had political as well 
as military repercussions. As the Red Army drew nearer to their frontiers, 
fear began to spread among the satellite states, Rumania, Hungary and 
Slovakia, whose loyalty to the Axis had been badly shaken by events 
in Italy. Hitler, already worried about the Balkans and the possibility 
of landings there, watched Turkey too with anxiety. 

It was for these political as much as for military reasons that he 
rejected any suggestion of withdrawal on the southern sector of the 
Eastern Front, and obstinately refused to give up the Crimea at the 
cost of losing well over a hundred thousand men, mostly Rumanian 
troops. When Field-Marshal von Weichs and Admiral Doenitz urged 
him to evacuate the German garrisons in the Aegean and on Crete he 
gave the same reply. He could “not order the proposed evacuation of 
the islands on account of the political repercussions that would neces- 
sarily follow. The attitude of our allies in the south-east, and also of 
Turkey, is determined exclusively by their confidence in our strength. 
To abandon the islands would create the most unfavourable impression. 
To avoid such a blow to our prestige, we may even have to accept the 
eventual loss of the troops and material.”^ 

In the west, although the Allies had not yet attempted an invasion, 
1943 saw two heavy blows to Hitler’s hopes, the defeat of the U-boats 
and the intensification of the air war against Germany. In January, 
1943, Hitler replaced Raeder as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy with 
Doenitz, the Navy’s U-boat specialist, but the successes of 1942 were 
not repeated. As the Allies strengthened their defences against sub- 
marine attack, the figures for U-boat losses began to rise, and at the 
end of May Doenitz was driven to withdraw all his vessels from the 
North Atlantic. 

Hitler was no longer blind to the importance of the Battle of the 
Atlantic, but he lacked the resources to support it. He might promise 
1 Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 24 September, 1943. 
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Doenitz increased production of U-boats, but it could only Idc .at the 
expense of other equally urgent needs, while the Luftwaffe could no 
longer defend Germany, let alone spare planes for the Atlantic. Although 
the U-boat crews returned to the convoy routes in September, they 
succeeded in sinking no more than sixty-seven ships in the last four 
months of 1943, during which their own losses amounted to sixty-four 
vessels, a rate of loss which could not be sustained for long. By the 
end of 1943 the Battle of the Atlantic was lost. . 

The U-boat war was secret and remote: it was .difficult for the 
ordinary man in the German street to know whether it was being lost 
or won. But the war in the air touched him directly, and here there was 
no doubt who was in the ascendant. During the year the American 
day-bombers joined the R.A.F. in keeping up an almost continuous 
offensive against targets in Germany and Western Europe. The scale 
of the raids began to rise too. In July Hamburg was devastated by a 
series of attacks, while between mid-November, 1943 and mid- 
February, 1944, the R.A.F. dropped twenty-two thousand tons of 
high-explosive on Berlin. 

Hitler was beside himself with fury at the failure of Goering and the 
Luftwaffe to fend off the attacks or to satisfy his demand for reprisals 
on Britain. At conference after conference he cursed the Air Force 
representatives for their incompetence. Yet he took care never to go to 
a single one of the devastated cities apart from Berlin, to which his visits 
were increasingly rare. He was indifferent to the loss of life ; what worried 
Jiim most was the effect on German war production. 

In 1938 and 1939 Hitler had been warned by Schacht and others 
that Germany had not the economic resources to wage another major 
war. By 1943 the accuracy of these warnings was obvious. Scarcely 
a single issue was discussed at Hitler’s conferences which was not affected 
by Germany’s increasing shortage of everything — shortage of man- 
power, of raw materials, of transport, of oil, of food, of steel, of arma- 
ments and planes. Even had her own industries remained untouched, 
Germany would have found it beyond her strength to wage a long war 
with the thr^ most powerful industrial nations in the world, the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. But to the natural inequality of 
her resources and the slow, unrelenting pressure of the blockade was 
added the disorganization of her industries and communications by 
attack from the air. Systematically the allied air forces raided one after 
another of Germany’s industrial centres, and, as soon as the damage 
was repaired, returned to drop more bombs. Even if the German people 
could withstand the strain of the air war, the effect on war productioq 
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was such that rt must in the end place Germany in a position of per- 
manent inferiority. 

Thus, if the last months of 1942 mark the turning-point of the war, 
1943 may be taken as the year of Germany’s defeat. 

Towards the end of 1943 at the latest [writes General Haider, once Chief of 
Staff to the German Army] it had become unmistakably clear that the war 
had been lost. . . . Would it not have been possible even so to beat off the 
invasion and thus provide the basis for a tolerable peace ? Had the “"Fortress 
Germany” no hope of consuming the enemy’s strength on its walls? No! 
Let us once and for all have done with these fairy tales. Against a landing 
fleet such as the enemy could muster, under cover of a complete and undis- 
puted air superiority, Germany had no means of defence. . , . 

By the sacrifice of German blood and at the cost of exposing the homeland 
to the enemy Air Forces, the war could still be kept going for a little longer. 
But were the results to be gained by such a course worth the sacrifice?^ 


Ill 

The man with whom alone rested the answer to this question was now 
in his fifty-fifth year. The strain imposed upon him by the war, parti- 
cularly since the winter of 1941-1942, had begun to leave its mark. 
Goering thought he had aged fifteen years since the beginning of the 
war. During the course of 1943 Hitler began to suffer from a trembling 
of his left arm and left leg, which— apart from the period immediately 
after the bomb explosion in July, 1944 — became steadily more pro- 
nounced and refused to yield to any treatment. In an effort to control 
this tremor. Hitler would brace his foot against some object und "OW 
his left hand with his right. At the same time he began to drag his left 
foot, as though he were lame. Professor de Crmts, of the Charite 
Hospital in BerUn, believed that these were the symptoms of Parkinson s 
disease (Paralysis agims), but he never had the onportun.ty of 
examining Hitler, and other specialists believed that they had an 
hysterical origin like the stomach-cramps from which he had suffered 

^^T^meet^Ae demands which he made upon himself between a“d 
1 043 Hitler must have had an iron constitution, and during this Ume the 
o jv SStion te underwent was for the successful removal of a polyp 
his wSTcords He was inclined to fuss about his health, believing 
St L hS a wS heart and complaining of pains in his stomach 
1 Haider: page 64. 
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and occasional bouts of giddiness. But his doctors found nothing wrong 
with his heart or his stomach, and until 1943 he actually suffered very 
little from ill-health. 

Under the stress of war, however. Hitler began to take increasing quan- 
tities of drugs to stimulate his flagging energies. Since 1936 he had kept 
as his personal physician in constant attendance on him a Professor 
Morell, a quack doctor who had once practised as a specialist in venereal 
disease in Berlin. Morell, who was introduced to Hitler by the photo- 
grapher Hoffmann, won Hitler’s confidence by curing him of eczema 
of the leg, and used his position to make a fortune by manufacturing 
patent medicines under the Fuehrer’s patronage. He is described by 
Mr. Trevor-Roper after the war as “a gross but deflated old man, of 
cringing manners, inarticulate speech and the hygienic habits of a pig.” 
Even in Hitler’s circle Morell added a touch of the grotesque, and he 
was bitterly attacked by the other doctors who attended the Fuehrer. 
Hitler himself never trusted Morell, trying constantly to trip him up 
and threatening him with ejection or worse. He evidently resented his 
dependence upon him, but the fact of this dependence was incontestable. 
At every meal Hitler took a considerable number of tablets prepared 
by Morell and had frequent injections as well every day during the last 
two years of his life. 

According to Mr. Trevor-Roper, the list of drugs which Morell 
admitted having used on Hitler contains the names of twenty-eight 
different mixtures of drugs, including his own proprietary brand of 
sulphonamide (which was condemned by the pharmacological faculty 
of Leipzig University as harmful to the nerves), various fake medicines, 
narcotics, stimulants and aphrodisiacs.^ When Dr. Giesing examined 
Hitler after the attempted assassination in July, 1944, he found that, 
to relieve the pains in his stomach, Morell had been giving him for two 
years at least a drug known as Dr. Koester’s Antigas Pills which was 
compounded of strychnine and belladonna. Giesing believed that 
Hitler was being slowly poisoned by these pills and that this accounted 
both for the intensification of the pains and for the progressive dis- 
coloration of Hitler’s skin. The only result, however, of telling Hitler 
was the dismissal of his other doctors, who supported Giesing, and the 
end of Dr. Giesing’s own visits to the Fuehrer’s Headquarters. During 
the last two years of the third Reich, not only Hitler but practically 
all the other members of his entourage kept themselves going on the 
drugs obligingly dispensed by Dr. Morell. 

^ H, R, Trevor-Roper: The Last Days of Hitler (2nd edition, London, 1950), 
page 69. 
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^ To the strain of responsibility and the evil effects of Morell’s min- 
istrations must be added the effects of the life Hitler was now leading. 
From the summer of 1941 Hitler made his permanent headquarters at 
Wolfsschanze, in East Prussia. Apart from a period at Wenmlf^ near 
Winizza, from July to October, 1942, brief visits to the front or Berlin, 
and rather longer visits to Salzburg and his house on the Obersalzburg, 
Hitler lived the greater part of the years between June, 1941, and 
November, 1944, in one of the most remote provinces of the Reich, 
increasingly cut off from the life of the country over which he ruled. 

Even when the Fuehrer’s Headquarters were housed in wooden chalets 
above ground, the sense of isolation in the gloom of this northern forest 
was felt by most visitors to be oppressive. But under the threat of air- 
raids Hitler soon moved to one of the massive concrete bunkers em- 
bedded in the ground, and made his home in a suite of two or three 
small rooms with bare, undecorated concrete walls and the simplest 
wooden furniture. After the lofty spaciousness of the Reich Chancellery, 
or of the Berghof with its superb mountain views, the rich carpets and 
the bowls full of flowers — ^in all of which he had delighted — the contrast 
was striking. 

The austerity of Hitler’s life at his headquarters matched the bleak- 
ness of the surroundings. General Jodi, who spent much time there, 
described it as “a mixture of cloister and concentration camp. There 
were numerous wire fences and much barbed-wire. There were far-flung 
outposts on the roads leading to it, and in the middle was the so-called 
Security Tbne No. 1. Permanent passes to enter this security zone were 
not even given to my Staff. Every guard had to inspect each officer 
whom he did not know. Apart from reports on the military situation, 
very little news from the outer world penetrated this holy of 
holies.”^ 

The main event of each day was the Fuehrer’s Conference at noon. 
To describe these as conferences is actually to misrepresent their 
character: they were a series of reports on the military situation, in 
which decisions were taken solely by the Fuehrer. A certain number of 
officers were nearly always present: Generals Keitel and Jodi, from the 
Fuehrer’s own Supreme Command of the Armed Forces; the Chief of 
Staff of the Army; the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or his deputy; 
the representative of the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy; the per- 
manent representatives of Himmler {S.S. Gruppenfuehrer Fegelien) 
and of Ribbentrop (Ambassador Hewel). Other commanders or minis- 
ters would attend intermittently: sometimes Goering or Speer would 
^ N.P., part XV, page 283. 
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be there, or the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, less frequently 
Himmler. Each of these officers was accompanied by his adjutants, 
who carried the maps to be spread out on the big centre table, or the 
memoranda and diagrams to be presented. As each report was made 
— Eastern Front, Italy, air war and so on — Hitler would announce his 
decision, and the officers concerned would leave the room to send off 
the necessary instructions. There was no general discussion of the 
situation as a whole: only the Fuehrer was allowed to concern himself 
with the over-all picture. 

The length of the conference varied. It might go on for one, two or 
three hours. After September, 1942, stenographers were always present 
to prepare a record of what was said. Another, more restricted military 
conference sometimes followed late in the evening, and there were 
frequent private meetings between Hitler and his chief lieutenants, 
Himmler, Bormann, the powerful head of the Party Chancery, or Goeb- 
bels on a flying visit from Berlin. 

Hitler’s day was almost entirely taken up with meetings of this kind. 
He rose late, breakfasted alone, and after the noon conference took 
lunch, often with some of the visitors to the conference, at any time 
between 2 and 5 p.m. Usually he rested in the late afternoon, resuming 
his talks at six or seven o’clock. Dinner might be served at any time 
between 8 p.m. and midnight. There followed further discussions and 
his day ended with tea in the company of his secretaries — ^possibly 
Morell and Julius Schaub, his adjutant, as well — at four o’clock in the 
morning. 

Apart from a short walk with his Alsatian bitch, Blondi, which, had 
been given him by Bormann to raise his spirits after Stalingrad and to 
which he became very attached. Hitler took no exercise and enjoyed 
no form of relaxation. As the war went on he dropped the habit of 
seeing films after dinner, apart from news-reels. Up to the time of 
Stalingrad, he sometimes spent an evening listening to gramophone 
records, Beethoven, Wagner or Wolf’s Lieder. After Stalingrad, however, 
he would hear no more music, and his sole occupation as they drank their 
tea in the early hours of the morning was to recall the past, his youth in 
Vienna and the years of struggle. This was interspersed with reflections 
on history, on the destiny of man, religion and other large subjects. 
Soon, his secretary complains, his remarks became as familiar as the 
records; they knew exactly what he would say and kept awake only with 
the greatest difficulty. On no account was the war or anything connected 
with it permitted as a subject of discussion during the tea-hour. For 
similar reasons Hitler gave up inviting guests to his meals and finally 
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ate alone with his secretaries, who were under strict instructions not to 
mention the war. 

The dominant impression derived from accounts of life at the Fueh- 
rer’s Headquarters in 1943 and 1944 is one of intense boredom, punc- 
tuated by the excitement of crises like that caused by Mussolini’s fall 
and by Hitler’s unpredictable outbursts of rage, usually directed against 
the generals. 

‘Tt is tragic,” Goebbels wrote after a talk with Goeritig, “that the 
Fuehrer has become such a recluse and leads such an unhealthy life. 
He never gets out into the fresh air. He does not relax. He sits in his 
bunker, worries and broods. If one could only transfer him to other 
surroundings I . . . The loneliness of General Headquarters and the 
whole method of working there naturally have a depressing eiTect upon 
the Fuehrer.”^ 

The long days spent idling and talking up at the Berghof were gone 
for ever. Hitler saw few of his old Party comrades now, and little even 
of Eva Braun, who remained on the Obersalzberg. Occasionally his 
interest in the arts revived, as when he talked of making his home-town 
Linz into a German Budapest, with a great art gallery and opera-house. 
But his chief motive in this, as he repeated several times to Goebbels, 
was to reduce the cultural pre-eminence of Vienna, the city which 
had once rejected him. Sometimes he roused himself on Goebbels’ 
visits to talk of the days when he would be able to get out of uniform and 
“visit theatres and cinemas again, go to the Wintergarten with me in 
the evening, or drop in at the KAd.K. (the Artists’ Club) and be a 
human being again among humans.”® But, so long as he remained at 
his headquarters, Goebbels thought that his dog, Blondi, was closer to 
him than any human being. 


Hitler’s ostensible reason for shutting himself up in this way was the 
demands made on him by the war. But there was a deeper psycholo^crf 
compulsion at work. Here he Uved in a private world of his own from 
which the ugly and awkward facts of Germany’s situation were ‘^eluded 
He refused to visit any of the bombed towns, just as he refused to read 
Ji«ed ,h, pio,™ 

of Martin Bormann, Hitler’s personal secretary and head ot the Party 
Ch!mcery. was built up on the skill with which he ^ 

ness carefully keeping back unpleasant information and defeating the 
attests of tLse who tried to make Hitler aware of the gravity of the 

situation. ^ 

* Ibid., page 289. 


Goebbels Diaries^ page 200. 
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Hitler had always hated an “objective” attitude towards facts, and 
this prejudice became more marked as the facts became more unpala- 
table. In the last eighteen months of his life, the refusal to see or admit 
what was happening outside the magic circle of his headquarters was the 
essential condition of his ability to continue the war. The concrete 
bunker in which he immured himself was a refuge against something 
far more threatening than bombs, against the intrusion of a harsh reality 
into the world of fantasy in which he preferred to live. 

A symptom of this attitude was his unwillingness to make a speech 
in public. In the last years of his life Hitler deliberately refused to exer- 
cise the extraordinary powers he had once displayed as a mass-orator. 
After Stalingrad, apart from the funeral addresses for Lutze and Dietl, 
Hitler delivered only two more speeches in public. In this same period 
he made no more than five broadcasts, while at the Munich anniversary 
celebrations of February, 1943, 1944, 1945, and November, 1944, his 
speech was read for him in his absence. 

Goebbels did everything he could to overcome the Fuehrer’s reluc- 
tance. Hitler’s excuse was always the same: he was waiting for a 
military success. But again one may suspect a deeper reason. Hitler’s 
gifts as an orator had always depended on his flair for sensing what was 
in the minds of his audience. He no longer wanted to know what was 
in the minds of the German people; at all costs he must preserve his 
illusions. Until he could force events to conform to the pattern he sought 
to impose and reappear as the Magician Vindicated he hid himself away 
in his headquarters. 

As the allied armies began to press in on Germany in the course of 
1944, some of the Nazi leaders began to look around for ways to dis- 
appear or make private deals with the enemy. This, if inglorious, may 
be regarded as a normal human reaction to such a situation. Hitler’s 
was wholly different. He was fighting for something more than his power 
or his skin; he was fighting to preserve intact that image he had created 
of himself as one of Hegel’s “World Historical Individuals.” The un- 
forgivable sin was to fail, as Mussolini had failed, to rise to the measure 
of events. Hitler’s faith was crystallized in the belief that if only he 
could survive the bufietings of the waves which were breaking over 
him he would be saved by some miraculous intervention and still 
triumph over his enemies. Everything depended upon the will to hold 
out. 

This belief in turn depended upon the fundamental belief which he 
never abandoned to the end of his life — that he was a man chosen 
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by Providence to act as the agent of the World Historical Process.^ 
Every incident in his life was used to support the truth of this assertion: 
the number of times he had escaped attempts at assassination, which 
he placed at seven, culminating in his extraordinary escape from serious 
injury on 20 July, 1944; or the fact that the Russians had not broken 
through in the winter of 1941-1942. Anything, however trivial, which 
went right in the last two years of the war served Hitler as further 
evidence that he had only to trust in Providence and all would be 
well. 

Inevitably he turned to the past history of the Party and his own 
rise from obscurity to justify his belief. In the early 1920s he had been 
laughed at, too — and been proven right. Had not the autumn of 1932 seen 
the Nazis at their lowest ebb, losing votes, without money and badly 
split by the quarrel between Hitler and Gregor Strasser? Yet within 
six weeks they were in power. Had not the experts said that Germany’s 
economic situation was hopeless, just as the generals said her military 
situation was hopeless, and had he not shown the economists, as he 
would show the generals now, that if the will was there, nothing was 


impossible? , 

There were other, more material factors on which Hitler based his 
hopes of a dramatic reversal of the war in his favour. In his speech of 
8 November, 1942, after declaring that he would never lay down his 
arms until five past twelve. Hitler referred to the new secret weapons 
which Germany was building and promised the Allies an answer to 
their bombing raids “which will strike them dumb.” The weapons he 
had in mind were the VI, the flying bomb, and the V2, 

To these must be added the new jet fighter-planes, with which the Luft- 
waffe was to sweep the enemy from the skies, and new types of U-boats, 
with which the Navy was to cut the Allies’ supply lines. ^ .... 

The secret weapons were not an invention of Hitler s imagination, 

some part in the final stages of the war. But the hopes which Hitl 
and Goebbels placed upon them were exaggerated. Ignoring the almost 

they^expected of them not merely incareased losses for the enemy, but 
a transformation of the strategic situation, a miracle which 
a calculations of manpower, economic resources and 

a tope W wW Hitler clung until the very 
S?wS hfunfailing answer to every objection, yet it was a ho^ 
tout upon the slenderest foundation, and the secret w^pons. too-at 
X Cf. the quotation from Hegel above, pages 351-2. 
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least as they figured in Hitler’s mind — soon belonged more to the realm, 
of fantasy than that of fact. 

More substantial, it may now appear, was the parallel set of hopes 
which he built up of a split between the partners in the Grand Alliance. 
No one, looking back at German anti-Bolshevik propaganda from the 
era of the Cold War, can fail to be struck by the aptness of much of 
the argument. 

“It is no longer a question,” Hitler declared in his broadcast of 30 
January, 1944, “whether the present war will maintain the old Balance 
of Power or re-establish it, but of who will predominate in Europe at 
the end of this struggle — the European family of nations, represented 
by its strongest State, Germany, or the Bolshevik colossus. . . . There 
can only be one victor in this war, either Germany or the Soviet Union. 
Germany’s victory means the preservation of Europe: Soviet Russia’s 
means its destruction.”^ 

The speciousness of such an argument in the mouth of Hitler, the 
man who had signed the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939 and who did more 
than any other to destroy Europe, does not alter the fact that subsequent, 
events have shown how precarious was the basis of the wartime alliance 
between the Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. German propaganda, 
constantly repeating the theme of the Bolshevik threat to European 
civilization, was quick to pick on any hint of friction between, the 
Allies, and Goebbels as well as Ribbentrop urged Hitler to follow this 
up with diplomatic action to split the alliance. 

One difiiculty was to decide which of the AUies, Great Britain' and 
the U.S.A., or the U.S.S.R., was more likely to listen to German over- 
tures for a separate peace. Precisely the- same question, it is worth 
noting, divided German opposition circles in their discussions of how 
to get rid of Hitler and end the war. 

On general grounds Goebbels preferred London to Moscow. “One' 
can always make a better deal with a democratic State,” he reflected- 
cynically, “and, once peace has been concluded, such a State will not 
seize the sword for twenty years to come.”^ But the Anglo-American; 
formula of “unconditional surrender” forbade much hope in this 
direction. So Goebbels turned to the east. Hitler, too, preferred nego- 
tiations with Stahn, and expected more of them than from an approach 
to Mr. Churchill, whom he described as “guided by hatred and not 
by reason.” But he gave the same answer to Goebbels as he gave to 
Ribbentrop : nothing could be achieved by negotiation until a dk^isive 
^ B.B.C. Monitoring Report, ® Goebbels Diaries, page 387. 
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success had been won in the east. Only then would the Russians be 
in the right frame of mind to consider the terms Hitler was determined 
to exact. As this condition continued to elude Hitler the proposal 
lapsed. 

It can, of course, be argued that Hiller was right in believing that a 
deal between any German Government of which he was the head and 
either the Western Powers or Russia was out of the question. This did 
not, however, prevent him from expressing the firm conviction until 
the last week of his life that the Allies were certain to fall out and build- 
ing the most extravagant hopes on such a quarrel, hopes which he kept 
alive in those around him by spreading rumours that negotiations were 
about to begin througli a third party, or had already begun.^ 

But all these hopes — the secret weapons and the break-up of the 
Grand Alliance — were subsidiary to the central pillar of Hitler’s laith, 
the belief in himself, in his destiny and consequent ability to master 
any crisis. It was from this belief alone that he derived the strength ot 
will to continue the war long after it had been lost, and to persuade 
not only himself, but many of those around him, against the evidence 
and their own common sense, that all was not yet hopeless. To the 
“historic” image of the Fuehrer, Hitler was prepared to sacrifice the 
German Army, the German nation, and in the end himsell. From this 
course he never deviated: the only question was whether the German 
Army and the German nation were prepared to let him. 


IV 

Little in the way of dissuading Hitler, still less of opposing him. could 
be expected from the other Nazi leaders. Of the original group with 
which Hitler had secured power, Roehra and Strasser had been murdered, 
while Frick had subsided into obscurity, losing the f 

terior to Himmler in 1943, and being kicked upstairs to the titular 
office of Reich Protector of Bohemia and Moravia ; 

Goering, still Hitler’s successor, Reichsmarshal, Commander n 
Chief of the Air Force, Minister for Air, Plenipotentiary the Fo - 
Year Plan, Chairman of the Council of Ministers for the Defence of 
the Reich’ Minister President of Prussia, President of the Reichstag 
and holder of a score of other offices, had steadily lost 

V, u ■ Af tlip w<ir In 1933-1934 he was unquestionably the second 

‘ Cf. Speer’s evidence; N.P., part XVII, pages 26 - 1 . 
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undermined not only his political authority but his native ability. He 
took his ease at Karinhall, hunting and feasting, amassing a fabulous 
collection of pictures, jewels and objets d^art for which the cities of 
Europe were laid under tribute, and amusing himself by designing 
still more fantastic clothes to fit his different offices and changing 
moods. When he appeared in Rome or at the Fuehrer’s H.Q. in a new 
white or sky-blue uniform, surrounded by a retinue of aides de camp 
and carrying his bejewelled Marshal’s baton, he still blustered loudly 
and claimed a privileged position. But it was a hollow show, with nothing 
behind to support it. 

In 1942 and 1943 Goebbels tried to build up a group around Goering 
to capture influence with the Fuehrer, urging the Reichsmarshal to 
bestir himself and make use of his formidable paper authority to resist 
the growing ascendancy of Bormann. A series of secret meetings was 
held between Goering, Goebbels, Speer, Ley and Funk, but Goebbels 
was reluctantly forced to recognize that Goering was no longer the man 
he had been, and that his credit with the Fuehrer was seriously weakened. 
Hitler was tolerant of Goering’s weaknesses, he still summoned him 
to all important conferences, and as late as the time of Mussolini’s 
overthrow (July, 1943) he was prepared to say: “At such a time one 
can’t have a better adviser than the Reichsmarshal. In time of crisis 
he is brutal and ice-cold. I’ve always noticed that when it comes to the 
breaking point he is a man of iron without scruples.”^ But Hitler was 
not blind to what was happening to Goering, and the failure of the Air 
Force finally discredited the Reichsmarshal in his eyes. There were 
angry scenes between the two men. Hitler accusing the Luftwaffe of 
cowardice as well as incompetence, and blaming Goering for letting 
himself be taken in by the Air Force generals. Some personal feeling for 
Goering remained until the end, but Hitler had no longer any con- 
fidence in him, and Goering kept out of his way. 

In any case, Goering never had the moral courage to act indepen- 
dently of Flitler or to go against him. Intelligent enough to realize the 
hopelessness of Germany’s position in the last year and a half, he chose 
to turn a blind eye to what was only too plain, to hope that something 
would turn up and to disown responsibility. Only at his trial after the 
war did he reveal something of the cunning and force which he had once 
possessed. 

The last of the original leadership, Joseph Goebbels, was both able 
and tough. A genius as a propagandist, he claimed that no one since 

^ Hitler’s Conference on 25 July, 1943, after the news of Mussolini’s overthrow; 
Felix Gilbert : Hitler Directs His War^ page 44. 
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^ Bon had understood the mind of the masses as well as he— forgetting 
iitler for the moment. But his cynical intelligence and caustic tongue 
lid not make him popular in the Party. In the early years of the war, 
iitler became very cool towards Goebbels, partly because of the scandal 
caused by his love affairs, partly out of mistrust of his malicious wit, but 
he later years, which marked the eclipse of Goering, saw Goebbels 
iteadily rise in favour. 

As early as 1942 Goebbels began to campaign for a more drastic 
nobilization of Germany’s resources. This was a clever line to adopt 
vhen, as Goebbels was quick to see, many people in responsible 
)ositions were beginning to hedge. Goebbels was the man, not Hitler 
)r Goering, who visited the bombed cities in the Rhineland, and who 
von high praise for his conduct as Gauleiter of Berlin during the heavy 
)ombing of the capital. The idea of creating a more radical group 
ound Goering failed, and Goebbels had to come to terms with Himmler 
tnd Bormann, but Be won back the confidence of a Hitler who was 
limself becoming more and more radical. He was one of the few men 
rith whom Hitler could still exchange ideas, and he was Hitler’s choice 
or the office of Reich Chancellor in the Government he bequeathed 
0 Admiral Doenitz. 

Goebbels saw well enough the disaster which threatened Germany, 
nd in 1943 and 1944 tried to persuade Hitler to consider a compromise 
leace. When this came to nothing he was too intelligent to suppose 
bat there was any future for himself apart from Hitler, and instead of 
liming against the Fuehrer he began to out-Herod Herod in his de- 
mands for still more drastic measures. It was Goebbels who, in 1945, 
iroposed that Germany should denounce the Geneva Convention and 
hoot captured airmen out of hand, and who persuaded Hitler not to 
save Berlin. The strong nihilist streak in his character was attracted 
>y the idea of fighting on to the end, however hopeless the position, 
nd he was the one member of the original group who joined Hitler 
Q the Berlin bunker and, disdaining capture, killed his wife, children 
md himself when Hitler committed suicide. 

Of those who became prominent after 1933 only three are worth 
nore than cursory mention, Himmler, Bormann and Speer. Himmler’s 
ise dated from 1934; in the following ten years he acquired sole power 
)ver the whole complex structure of the police state. As Minister of the 
nterior, Himmler controlled the Secret Police, the Security Service 
SD) and the Criminal Police. As Reiclwfuehrer S.S. he commanded 
he political corps d" elite of the regime and, in the Wajfen (Armed) S.5., 
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possessed a rival army to the Reichswehr, numbering half a million 
men by the summer of 1944. Through the concentration camps, which 
he also controlled, he organized his own labour corps, which was set 
to work in factories run by the S.S. In the east he was in charge of all 
plans for the resettlement of the conquered territories. Himmler’s 
Reichs Sicherheitshauptamt (the Reich Security Main Office), in effect, 
administered a State in miniature, the embryonic S.S. State of the future, 
jealously defending its prerogatives and ceaselessly intriguing to extend 
them. 

The year 1944 added considerably to Himmler’s empire. The functions 
of military counter intelligence, hitherto conducted by the O.K.W. 
through the department known as the Abwehr, were turned over to 
Himmler, who established a unified Intelligence Service. After the un- 
successful plot of July, 1944, he became Commander-in-Chief of the 
Reserve Army, took over all prisoner-of-war camps from the Armed 
Forces and, before the end of the year, assumed the active command of 
an Army Group at the front. 

Here was an organization which, if its ruler could have been per- 
suaded to act, represented a concentration of power which even Hitler 
could not ignore. At one time, in 1943, an approach was made to Himm- 
ler by two members of the anti-Hitler opposition, Dr. Langbehn, a 
Berlin lawyer, and Johannes Popitz, the Prussian Minister of Finance, 
in the hope of persuading him to take independent action.^ This led 
nowhere: Himmler was the last man of whom any such action could 
be expected, for two very good reasons. 

Apart from the efficiency with which he built up his organization, 
he was a man of undistinguished personality and limited intelligence. 
He lacked the initiative to strike out a line for himself, particularly 
if it meant any conflict with the Fuehrer, nor had he sufficient grasp of 
the situation to understand the gravity of Germany’s position or to 
conceive of alternative courses. 

Moreover — the second reason — Himmler unquestioningly believed 
in the doctrines of Nazism, especially its racial doctrines, with a single- 
minded faith. He spent much time and money in developing such 
activities as those of the S.S. Institute for Research and the Study of 
Heredity (the Ahnenerbe), and the Foundation for the Study of Hered- 
ity, whose tasks were defined as research into “the area, spirit and 
heritage of the Indo-Germanic race, which is a Nordic race.”- A racist 
crank, he was passionately interested in all sides of volkisch and Aryan 

^ See A. W. DuJles: Germany’s Underground Q^.Y chapter XI. 

®N.D. 488-PS: Bye-Laws of the Institute, drawn up by Himmler in 1940. 
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“culture,” from astrology and the measurement of skulls to the inter- 
pretation of runes and prehistoric archaeology.^ To Himmler the Nazi 
Weltanschauung was the literal, revealed truth, and his humourless 
pedantry, which rivalled that of Rosenberg, bored and irritated Hitler. 

This was poor material out of which to make the leader of an opposi- 
tion, and only in the last days of the collapse was Himmler brought, 
with the utmost difficulty, to admit the possibility of acting on his own 
initiative to end the war. 


The last of the great feudatories of the Nazi Court to carve out his 
demesne was Martin Bormann. It was Hess’s flight to Scotland in May, 
1941, which gave him his chance. Himmler’s empire was the S.S. and 
the police; Goering’s, the Four-Year Plan and the Luftwaffe; Ley’s, 
the Labour Front — Bormann’s was the Party. Succeeding to Hess’s 
position as Head of the Party Chancery, as early as January, 1942, 
he was able to secure a directive laying down that he alone was to handle 
the Party’s share in all legislation; “personnel questions of civil ser- 
vants” (in plainer terms, jobs for Party members in the State admini- 
stration), and all contacts between the various ministries and the Party. 
Direct communication between the supreme authorities of the Reich 


and other offices of the Party was not permitted.^ 

This could be made into a powerful position, and Bormann was 
indefatigable in working to enlarge his claims. His agents were the 
Gauleiters, who were directly responsible to him. In December, 1942, 
when all Gaue became Reich Defence Districts, the Gauleiters, now 
Reich Defence Commissioners as well, gained an effective control over 
the whole of the civilian war effort. The decentralization of adminis- 
tration made necessary by the heavy bombing concentrated still further 
power in their hands. After Himmler became Minister of the Interior 
in 1943 a clash between the two empires of the S.S. and the Party was 
inevitable To the surprise of most people, Bormann not only held his 
own against the powerful Reichsfuehrer 5.5., but by the end of 1944 
had gained a lead in the struggle for power. 

While both men controlled powerful organizations, Bormann grasped 
the importance of making himself indispensable to Hitler. In constant 
attendance on him, he succeeded in drawing most of the toeads of 
internal administration into his hands. Hitler, preoccupied with the war, 

. ‘“as; sirSrf rtS-ss-rBSs 

which had been captured in Russia. 

2 N.D. 2,100-PS. 
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was glad enough to be relieved of the burden of administration which 
he had always disliked, and in April, 1943, Bormann was officially 
recognized as Secretary to the Fuehrer. It was Bormann who decided 
whom the Fuehrer should and should not see, what he should or should 
not read, was present at nearly every interview and drafted the Fuehrer’s 
instructions. The importance of this position can scarcely be over- 
estimated, for, as Weizsacker, the State Secretary in the Foreign Office, 
says : “Ministerial skill in the Third Reich consisted in making the most 
of a favourable hour or minute when Hitler made a decision, this often 
taking the form of a remark thrown out casually, which then went its 
way as an ‘Order of the Fuehrer.’ 

In this way Bormann, a brutal and much hated man, acquired im- 
mense power. It was a power, however, which he exercised not in his 
own right, but solely in the name of Hitler. “A few critical words from 
Hitler,” Speer said after the war, “and all Hermann’s enemies would 
have jumped at his throat.”® Like his great rival Himmler, once 
separated from Hitler, Bormann was a political cypher. For all these 
men the road to power lay through acquiring Hitler’s favour, not 
in risking its loss through opposition, and Bormann’s voice, like 
that of Goebbels, was always raised in advocacy of more extreme 
measures. 

As for the others, Ribbentrop still occupied the post of Foreign 
Minister, but had ceased to be taken seriously by Hitler or anyone else. 
Ley, when he was sober, ran anxiously from one group to another, 
trying to curry favour. The rest, such men as Funk, Rust, Backe, Seldte, 
Frank, Sauckel and Seyss-Inquart, were minor figures, gratified by a nod 
of recognition from the Fuehrer and wholly excluded from any share in, 
or even knowledge of, major decisions of policy. 

Until the last few days of his life when Himmler and Goering made 
their last-minute attempts to negotiate with the Allies — and were 
promptly expelled from the Party — Hitler’s hold over his Party remained 
intact. Its leaders were his creatures : had it not been for Hitler not one of 
them — with the possible exception of Goebbels and Goering — would 
ever have risen from the obscurity which was their natural environment. 
The position and wealth they enjoyed they had secured by his favour; 
their power was derivative, their light reflected. To turn against Hitler, to 
question his decisions would have been to destroy the thread of hope to 
which they still clung. If Hitler failed, they would fall with him. If 
nothing else, the common crimes in which they had shared bound them 
together. But there was something more than fear. 

^ Weizsacker, page 164. * Quoted by Trevor-Roper, page 45. 
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They were all under his spell, blindly obedient to him, and with no will of 
their o\TO— whatever the medical term for this phenomenon may be. I 
nottc^ during my activities as architect, that to be in his presence for any 
length of time made me tired, exhausted and void. Capacity for independent 
work was paralysed,^ 

The man who gave this account — ^Albert Speer — is perhaps the most 
interesting case of them all, precisely because it is so diJBferent from that 
of the others. 

Speer only came into prominence in the spring of 1942, when Hitler 
suddenly nominated him as Minister for Armaments Production, but his 
rise in the next two years was rapid. By August, 1944, he was responsible 
for the whole of German war economy, with fourteen million workers 
under his direction. It was Speer who, by a remarkable feat of organi- 
zation, patched up the bombed communications and factories, and some- 
how or other maintained the bare minimum of transport and production 
without which the war on the German side would have come to a stand- 
still. Without Speer Hitler would have lacked the power to stage his 
fight to the finish. 

The Fuehrer was generous in his praise of Speer’s achievement, put 
increased responsibilities on him, and showed a warm personal regard 
for him. For his part Speer was not unaffected by the spell Hitler was 
still able to cast over those near him, but he stood apart from the contest 
for power which absorbed the energies of men like Bormann. He was 
interested far more in the job he had to do than in the power it brought 
him. Preserving a certain intellectual detachment, he disinterested him- 
self in politics. A long illness kept him away from the Fuehrer’s Head- 
quarters from February to June, 1944, but on his return he became 
disquieted at the price which Germany was being made to pay for the 
prolongation of the war and — more disquieting still — realized that Hitler 
was determined to destroy Germany rather than admit defeat. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Speer systematically set about 
frustrating Hitler’s design, and eventiially, early in 1945, planned an 
attempt to kill Hitler and the men around him by introducing poison-gas 
into the ventilation system of his underground bunker. The plan had to 
be abandoned for technical reasons. Thereupon Speer continued his 
efforts to thwart Hitler’s orders and to salvage something for the future. 
Yet he never again attempted to remove the man who was the author of 
the policy he opposed. The reason is interesting, Speer did not lack the 
physical courage to make a second attempt, but, as he admitted later, in 
^ Quoted by H. R, Trevor-Roper: page 85. 
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the conflict of loyalties which divided his mind, he could not rid himself 
of the belief that Hitler was^ as he claimed to be, the only leader who 
could hold the German people together, that he was^ in von Brau- 
chitsch’s phrase at the Nuremberg Trial, Germany’s destiny, and that 
Germany could not escape her destiny. 

Here, in the sfelf-cohfessed failure of the one man among the Nazi 
leaders who retained the intellectual independence to see clearly the 
course on which Hitler was set and the integrity to reject it, is the 
clearest possible illustration of the hold which Hitler kept until the end 
over the r6gime he had established and the Party he had created. 


V 

If little had ever been expected of the Party by those Germans who saw 
in Hitler the evil genius of their country, iriiich had been hoped of the 
Army. So far the Army had disappointed those hopes. For a mbment in 
the autumn of 1938 it had seenied possible that the Army High Command 
might lead a revolt against Hitler to avoid war,^ but the conspiracy came 
to nothing, and thereafter, however great their misgivings (at least in 
retrospect), however little the enthusiasm they felt for “the Corporal” 
and his regime, the generals obeyed his orders, fought his battles for him 
and accepted the titles, the decorations and the gifts he bestowed oh them. 

In the strained relations which developed between Hitler and the 
Army after the invasion of Russia it was Hitlerj hot the generals, who 
took the offensive. Again and again he reversed the decisions of his 
senior commanders, ignored their advice, upbraided them as cowards^ 
forced them to carry out orders they believed to be impossible to execute, 
and dismissed them when they failed. According to Field-Marshal von 
Manstein’s evidence at Nuremberg, of seventeen field-marshals only one 
managed to get through the war and keep his command: ten were dis- 
missed. Of thirty-six colonel-generals eighteen were dismissed and only 
three survived the war in their positions.-^ Manstein offered these figures 
as proof of the Army’s opposition to Hitler; on the contrary, they would 
seem to illustrate the docility with which the generals submiUed to treat- 
ment such as no previous German ruler had ever dared to inflict on the 
Army, 

Hitler’s criticism of the German Officer Corps was directed against its 
conservatism and its “negative” attitude towards the National Socialist 
revolution. In practice, the revolutionary spirit meant willingness to 
1 See above, chapter VIII. ^ N.P,, par t XXI, pages 60-1 . 
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carry out Hitler’s orders without hesitation and without regard for the 
cost, the sort of spirit Paulus so lamentably failed to show at Stalingrad 
by his failure to prolong a useless resistance until the last man was dead. 

In March, 1943, Goebbels wrote: “The Fuehrer is making every effort to 
inject new blood into the Officer Corps. Slowly but surely the basis of 
selection for officers is being changed.”^ Meanwhile, although he could 
not continue the war without the generals, those who retained office or 
secured promotion were the compliant, the ambitious who concealed 
their doubts, or rough-and-ready soldiers like model and Schoemer, who 
went up to the front, drove their men to the limit and did not worry 
their heads too much about the strategic situation. 

As the war went on Hitler came to rely more and more on the Waffen 
S,S, divisions, who were provided with the best equipment, given priority 
in recruitment and reserved for the most spectacular operations. 
Towards the end of the war the number of these divisions had risen to 
more than thirty-five. The growth of this rival S.S. Army was a particular 
grievance with the Regular Army officers. Knowing this, Hitler delighted 
to praise the S.S. troops and to give their exploits special mention in his 
communique. This was the way in which he kept his promise of 1934 
that there should only be one bearer of arms in the State — the Army. 

After the fall of Mussolini, Hitler congratulated himself upon having 
no monarchy in Germany which could be used, as the royal authority 
had been used in Italy, to turn him out of office. The thorough process of 
Nazification to which he had subjected the institutions of Germany, 
from the Reichstag to the Law Courts, from the trade unions to the 
universities, had destroyed, he believed, the basis for an organized oppos- 
ition. The process was not, however, complete: two institutions in 
Germany still retained some independence. 

The first was the Churches. Among the most courageous demonstra- 
tions of opposition during the war were the sermons preached by the 
Catholic Bishop of Munster and the Protestant pastor. Dr. Niemoellcr. 
Nazi zealots like Bormann regarded the Churches with a venomous 
hostility, while Catholic priests as well as Protestant pastors were active 
in the anti-Nazi opposition. Neither the Catholic Church nor the Evan- 
gelical Church, however, as institutions, felt it possible to take up an 
attitude of open opposition to the regime. Yet without the support of 
some institution, the Opposition appeared to be condemned to remain in 
the hopeless position of individuals pitting their strength against the 
organized power of the State. It was natural, therefore, that they should 
continue to look with expectation to the Army, the only other institution 
^ Goebbels Diaries^ page 220. 
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in Germany which still possessed a measure of independent authority, if 
its leaders could be persuaded to assert it, and the only institution wWch 
commanded the armed force needed to overthrow the regime. The 
humiliations Hitler imposed on the Army, added to the military disasters 
which his leadership had produced, encouraged the Opposition to hope 
that the Army might yet be induced to turn against him. 

From the collapse of the plot to overthrow the Government in 1938, 
discussion of the possibility of renewing the attempt continued among a 
small group of conspirators. Among those who remained active were 
two older men generally regarded as the leaders of the conspiracy, 
General Ludwig Beck, the former Chief of Staff of the Army, and Dr. 
Karl Goerdeler, a former Oberburgermeister of Leipzig. With them may 
be mentioned, as other senior members, the former Ambassador to Rome, 
Ulrich von Hassell; the Prussian Minister of Finance, Johannes Popitz; 
and Field-Marshal von Witzleben. Under the benevolent patronage of 
Admiral Canaris, the head of the O.K.W.’s Counter-Intelligence (the 
Abwehr)^ General Oster, his chief assistant, collected a small group of 
men around him, of whom the most outstanding were Hans von Dohn- 
anyi and Justus Delbruck; two Berlin lawyers, Joseph Wirmer and 
Claus Bonhoeffer; the latter’s brother, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a distin- 
guished Protestant pastor who had once been in charge of the German 
Church in London; and Hans and Otto John, the last-named being the 
legal adviser to the German air line, the Lufthansa, 

The Abwehr provided admirable cover for the attempts of the con- 
spirators to make contacts abroad. Thus, in 1942, Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
was able to travel to Sweden to meet the Bishop of Chichester on papers 
prepared by Hitler’s own Counter-Intelligence Service. A second val- 
uable focus for illegal activity was provided by General Olbricht, Chief 
of Staff of the Reserve Army, while, on the Eastern Front, a resistance 
cell was formed by Gener^ Henning von Tresckow, attached to the 
Staff of the Central Army Group, and by his adjutant, Fabian von 
Schlabrendorff. 

A summary list of names cannot pretend to include all those who 
played a part in the conspiracy, or even all those who lost their lives in it. 
But two more groups must be briefly mentioned. The first, the Kreisau 
Circle, takes its name from an estate in Upper Silesia where its members 
met to discuss what was to be done with Germany after the Nazis. Less 
concerned with planning the overthrow of Hitler than with the future of 
their country (their views on which were much influenced by Christian 
Socialist teaching), there were many personal links between them and 
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the “activists.” The leader of the Kreisau Circle, the thirty-eight-year-old 
Graf Helmuth von Moltke, who died for his beliefs with great courage, 
was strongly opposed to any active steps to get rid of Hitler. In his last 
tetter to his wife from prison Moltke pointed to the fact that his arrest 
bad prevented him from being drawn into the July plot as an example of 
Divine intervention. In another letter he wrote that the course his trial 
bad taken “sets us poles apart from the Goerdeler faction and its sordid 
aftermath, right apart from all practical activity.”^ Not all the Kreisau 
circle, however, agreed with Moltke’s views, and after his arrest (in 
lanuary, 1944) some members of the group became more directly in- 
volved in the conspiracy. Among those arrested after the failure of the 
Dlot who had belonged to the Kreisau Circle were Graf Peter Yorck von 
Wartenburg and Adam von Trott zu Solz, a former Rhodes Scholar at 
Dxford who served in the Foreign Ministry, both of whom were exe- 
cuted; Theodor Steltzer, a Landrat from Holstein who had been active 
in adult education; Father Delp, a Jesuit from Munich, and Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, a Lutheran pastor. 

The second group, which was also represented in the Kreisau Circle, 
consisted of former members of the Social Democratic Party and the 
Trade Unions. They included Carlo Mierendorff, a former Socialist 
deputy in the Reichstag, killed in an air-raid at the end of 1943 ; Theodor 
Haubach, the editor of the old Social Democratic paper, Hamburger 
Echo; Julius Leber, another Socialist deputy; and a former trade-union 
leader who was to have held oJBfice as Vice-Chancellor in the post-Hitler 
Government, Wilhelm Leuschner. With Leuschner, a leader of the old 
Free German Trade Unions, may also be reckoned Jakob Kaiser, a 
former leader of the Christian (Catholic) Trade Unions. 

There is some danger, in talking of the “German Opposition,” of 
giving altogether too sharp a picture of what was essentially a number of 
small, loosely connected groups, fluctuating in membership, with no 
common organization and no common purpose other than their hos- 
tility to the existing regime. To diversity of motives must be added con- 
siderable divergence of aims. It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast than that between von Moltke, with his quietist views, 
at one end of the scale, and the radical von Stauffenberg, who became 
the ringleader in the conspiracy, at the other. To quote another instance: 
the attempt made by Popitz and Langbehn to win over Himmler was 
sharply repudiated by other sections of the Opposition, while up to the 
end there was an unreconciled division of opinion over the question 

1 A German of the Resistance: The Last Letters of Count Helmuth James von 
Moltke (London, 194Q, page 21. 
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whether to approach the Western Powers or Russia after Hitler had 
been removed. 

An analysis of the different groups and shades of opinion represented 
in the German Opposition lies outside the scope of this study.^ From 
the point of view of Hitler their activities were only important in so 
far as they led to action. Yet the bomb explosion of 20 July, 1944, was 
not the only attempt made to kill Hitler in these years. 

After Stalingrad it was agreed among the little circle of Army officers 
who would have to bear the responsibility for any action that only after 
Hitler had been killed would it be possible to persuade the Army com- 
manders to move. General von Tresckow and Fabian von Schlabren- 
dorff thereupon undertook to make an attempt to assassinate him, and 
on 13 March, 1943, after a visit by Hitler to the headquarters of the 
Central Army Group, they succeeded in placing a time-bomb on the 
plane which carried him back to East Prussia. By the devil’s own luck — 
a not inappropriate phrase — the bomb failed to explode. With remark- 
able coolness, Schlabrendorff flew at once to the Fuehrer’s Headquarters, 
recovered the bomb before it had been discovered — it had been hidden 
in a package of two bottles of brandy to be delivered to a friend — and 
took it to pieces on the train to Berlin.® Had the attempt succeeded. 
General Olbricht and General Oster had prepared plans for a seizure of 
power by the military authorities in Berlin, Cologne, Munich and Vienna. 

As many as six more attempts on Hitler’s life were planned in the 
later months of 1943, but all for one reason or another came to nothing. 
In the meantime Himmler’s police agents, although singularly inefficient 
in tracking down the conspiracy, were beginning to get uncomfortably 
close. In April, 1943, they arrested Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Joseph Muller 
and Hans von Dohnanyi. Too many threads led back to the Abwehr, 
which the rival S.S. Intelligence Service was eager to suppress, and in 
December, 1943, General Oster, the key figure in the Abwehr, was 
removed from office. 

Fortunately, just as the Abwehr circle was being broken up, in the 
summer of 1943, General Olbricht, the Chief of Staff of the Reserve 
Army, found a new recruit in Colonel Graf von Stauffenberg, a distin- 
guished young officer who had been badly wounded in North Africa and 

^ The reader who is interested may be referred to three books which will serve as 
an introduction to the already considerable literature on the German Opposition, 
much of it stiU scattered in the pages of German newspapers and periodicals. These 
are: A. W. Dulles: Germany^ s Underground', J, W. Wheeler-Bennett: The Nemesis of 
Power; and Hans Rothfels: The German Opposition to Hitler. Other accounts 
are mentioned in the bibliography. 

^ Fabian von Schlabrendorff: Revolt Against Hitler (London, 1948), chapter VI. 
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assigned to staff duties with the Reserve Army in Berlin. StauMenberg, a 
man of strong will and personality, brought new energy to the tusk and 
rapidly assumed a leading part in the conspiracy. With the development 
of the war in 1943, much wider support was to be found in the Army, in 
the hope of making a compromise peace which would save Germany 
from the further disasters that Hitler’s continuation in power promised. 
Stauffenberg drew up detailed plans for a military coup^ which he hoped 
to carry out with the aid of sympathizers at the Fuehrer’s headquarters, 
in Berlin and in the German Army in the west. The essential preliminary 
to the execution of these plans remained the assassination cf Hitler: this 
was a task which Stauffenberg reserved to himself, despite the handicap 
of having lost his right hand, two fingers of his otlier hand and the sight 
of one eye. 

The conspirators were now working against time in a double sense. 
Further arrests were made early in 1944, including that of von Moltke; 
in February, the greater part of the Abwehr functions were transferred 
to a unified Intelligence Service under Himmler’s control, and in the 
summer of 1944 Himmler told Admiral Canaris, now deprived of his 
office as head of the Counter Intelligence, that he knew very well a revolt 
was being planned in Army circles and would strike when the moment 
came. It was equally obvious that the Allies’ invasion of Western 
Europe could not be far off. If the Opposition was to realize its hopes of 
a compromise peace it was of the greatest possible importance to over- 
throw Hitler’s Government before such an invasion took place. 

Personal differences, inevitable under the strain of the conditions in 
which they worked, and differences of opinion, especially on the issue of 
an approach to Russia (which Stauffenberg favoured) versus an approach 
to the Western Powers (supported by Beck, Gocrdeler, Hassell and the 
generals in the west), added to the conspirators’ difficulties. 

On 6 June the Allies launched their invasion of Normandy, and the 
need to act became urgent. At the beginning of July, two Social Demo- 
cratic members of the conspiracy, Julius Leber and Adolf Reichwein, 
were arrested following an attempt, which Staufienberg had urged, to 
make contact with an underground German Communist group. On 17 
July a warrant was issued for the arrest of Gocrdeler. The plot was now 
in danger of being wrecked by further arrests within a matter of days, 
if not hours. 

Stauffenberg had already made two attempts to carry out the assassin- 
ation of Hitler, On 11 July he attended a conference at Berchlesgaden 
with a time-bomb concealed in his brief-case, but in the absence of 
Himmler and Goering he decided to wait until there was a better chance 
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of killing all the leaders at one blow. A second chance came on 15 July 
when he was again summoned to a conference at the Fuehrer’s Head- 
quarters in East Prussia, but this time Hitler was called away. At a 
meeting with Beck the following day Stauffenberg agreed that whatever 
happened the attempt must be made on the next occasion. Four days 
later, on 20 July, he flew to East Prussia determined that his third chance 
should be decisive. 

For Hitler the first six months of 1944 had brought nothing but an 
intensification of all the familiar problems. In January the Russians 
freed Leningrad from its German besiegers; in February they crossed the 
old Polish frontier; in March the Rumanian. After a pause for the 
spring thaw, the Red Army renewed its attacks at the end of June. This 
time the German armies, stretched out in defence of lines which Hitler 
refused to shorten, could not withstand the weight of the Russian 
advance. Over large sections the German front ceased to exist, and in 
the first half of July Minsk, Yilna, Pinsk and Grodno all fell. The 
German divisions Hitler insisted on holding in the Baltic States were 
threatened with encirclement, while the Russians were already thrusting 
towards the province of East Prussia, the first German territory to be 
threatened with invasion. On 20 July Hitler was at the height of one of 
the worst crises he had had to face on the Eastern Front, a front which 
had shifted its position several hundred miles nearer to Germany since 
July, 1943, 

During the same six months the allied air forces continued to bomb 
German towns and communications with monotonous regularity and in 
March the Americans made their first day raid on Berlin. In Italy 
Kesselring held the Gustav or Winter Line until the beginning of the 
summer, but in May he was driven out of his positions and forced to 
retreat. The Allies entered Rome, the first European capital to fall to 
them, on 4 June. 

Two days later at dawn the British and Americans began the long- 
awaited assault from the west. In preparation for the invasion, Hitler had 
recalled Rundstedt to act as Commander-in-Chief in the west. Consider- 
able effort had been expended in building defences along the western 
coastline of Europe, but the length of that coastline as well as shortages 
of material and manpower made the Atlantic Wall less strong and much 
less complete than German propaganda represented it to be. Only after 
Rommel’s appointment to inspect the coastal defences at the end of 1943 
and subsequently to the command of Army Group B (Holland, Belgium 
and northern France) was a determined drive made to strengthen the 
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obstacles in the way of a landing. Sharp differences of opinion persisted 
among the commanders on the best way in which to defeat an attempted 
invasion and about the disposition of forces- In June, 1944, sixty German 
divisions were available to hold a front which extended from Holland to 
the south of France; few were of first-rate quality, and only eleven of 
them were armoured formations. These were barely adequate forces 
with which to hold the west, especially when account was taken of their 
dispersal and of the air supremacy enjoyed by the Allies. 

German Intelligence was badly at fault in forecasting the date, place 
and strength of the invasion. Hitler rightly guessed that Normandy 
would be the part of the coast chosen by the Allies — against the advice 
of Rundstedt and other generals, who expected tlie landing farther north 
in the Pas de Calais. Hitler, however, also believed, as did Rommel, 
that a second landing would take place in the narrower part of the 
Channel, where the sites for the Vis were situated, and the elaborate 
deception planned by the British to encourage this belief was accepted at 
face value. As a result powerful German forces— the Fifteenth Army, 
numbering fifteen divisions— were stationed north of the Seine and 
held there, on Hitler’s orders, when their intervention in the fighting ia 
Normandy might have had great effect. 

The actual landing in the early hours of 6 June caught the Germans 
unawares. Rommel was visiting his home near Ulm on his way to see 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Hitler’s insistence that major decisions must all 
be referred to him imposed further delays, and so the opportunities of 
the first few hours were missed. Once the bridgehead had been made 
good, Hitler refused to give his commanders a free hand, constantly 
intervened to dictate orders which were out of keeping with the situation 
at the front, and persisted in believing that the Allies could still be thrown 
back into the sea. Relations between Hitler and the generals on the spot 
rapidly became strained, and on 17 June he summoned both Rundstedt 
and Rommel for a conference at Margival, near Soissons. 

The meeting was held in an elaborate Command Headquarters which 
had been prepared for the invasion of Britain in 1940. Hiller had flown 
to Metz and motored across France. General Speidel, who was present, 
describes him as looking “worn and sleepless, playing nervously with 
his spectacles and an array of coloured pencils which he held between 
his fingers. He was the only one who sat, hunched upon a stool, while 
the Field-Marshals stood.”^ 

The Fuehrer was in a bitter mood. The fact that the allied landings 
had succeeded he ascribed to the incompetence of the defence. When 
^Hans Speidel: We Defended Normandy (London, 1951), page 106. 
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Rommel answered with an account of the difficulties of the situation, 
which were only increased by Hitler’s rigid insistence on defending every 
foot of territory, Hitler went off into a monologue on the subject of the 
V-weapons which, he declared, would be decisive. Rommel’s attempt to 
make him grasp the seriousness of the German position failed. Hitler 
talked of “masses of jet-fighters” which would shatter the allied air 
superiority, described the military situation in Italy and on the Russian 
front as stabilized, and lost himself in a cloud of words prophesying the 
imminent collapse of Britain under the V-bombs. When Rommel finally 
urged him to consider ending the war in view of the desperate situation 
in which Germany found herself. Hitler retorted: “Don’t you worry 
about the future course of the war. Look to your own invasion 
front.” 

At lunch, Speidel reports, Hitler ate his plate of rice and vegetables 
only after it had been tasted for him. Two armed S.S. men stood behind 
his chair throughout and a selection of pills and medicines was ranged 
before him. The same night Hitler left again for Berchtesgaden with- 
out going near the front: one of his own V-bombs which exploded near 
his headquarters hastened his departure.^ 

Further efforts to make Hitler realize that the attempt to defeat the 
landings had already failed proved no more successful. After a visit to 
Berchtesgaden at the end of June, when the two Field-Marshals again 
tried to persuade Hitler to give them a free hand in the west and to 
end the war, Rundstedt was relieved of his command. Hitler offered 
his place to Field-Marshal von Kluge. But Kluge was no more able 
than Rundstedt or Rommel to stem the allied advance, and by 20 July, 
although he still refused to recognize the fact. Hitler was confronted 
with as serious a military crisis in the west as in the east. For the first 
time he was being made to realize the meaning of “war on two fronts.” 


VI 

Hitler spent the first two weeks of July, 1944, on the Obersalzberg, 
and returned to his Headquarters in East Prussia in the middle of the 
month. Mussolini was due to visit him there on the 20th, and for that 
reason the conference had been moved to 12.30 p.m. It was a hot summer 
day and the conference was held not in the Fuehrer’s concrete bunker 
(which was being repaired) but in a wooden hut known as the Gdste^ 
baracke, or guest-house, in which there was a large room suitable for 
^ Speidel: chapter XIII. 
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such meetings. This accidental change of place saved Hitler's life. For 
the force of the explosion confined within thick concrete walls must 
have killed everyone in the room, while the thin wooden walls of the 
hut provided no such resistance. 

StaufFenberg flew from Berlin during the morning and was expected 
to report on the creation of new front-line' divisions from the Reserve 
Army, to which he had become Chief of Staff, He brought his papers 
with him in a brief-case in which he had concealed the bomb fltted with 
a device for exploding it a few minutes after the mechanism had been 
started. The conference was already proceeding with a report on the 
East Front when Keitel took Stauffenberg in and presented him to 
Hitler. Twenty-four men were grouped round a large, heavy, wooden 
table on which were spread out a number of maps. Himmler, Goering 
and Ribbentrop were none of them present. The Fuehrer himself was 
standing towards the middle of one of the long sides of the table, con- 
stantly leaning over the table to look at the maps, with Keitel and Jodi 
on his left. Stauffenberg took up a place near Hitler on his right, next to 
a Colonel Brandt. He placed his brief-case under the table, having 
started the fuse before he came in, and then left the room on the excuse 
of a telephone call to Berlin, He had been gone only a minute or two 
when, at ten minutes to one, a loud explosion shattered the room, 
blowing out the walls and the roof, and setting fire to the debris which 
crashed down on those inside. 

In the smoke and confusion, with guards rushing up and the injured 
men inside crying for help. Hitler staggered out of the door. One of 
his trouser legs had been blown off; he was covered in dust, and he had 
sustained a number of injuries. His hair was scorched, his right arm 
hung stiff and useless, one of his legs had been burned, a falling beam 
had bruised his back, and both ear-drums W'cre found to be damaged 
by the explosion. But he was alive. Those who had been at the end of 
the table where Stauffenberg placed the brief-case were cither dead or 
badly wounded. Hitler had been protected, partly by the table-top over 
which he was leaning at the time, and partly by the heavy wooden 
partition which supported the table and against which StautTenberg’s 
brief-case had been pushed before the bomb exploded. 

Although badly shaken Hitler was curiously calm, and in the early 
afternoon he appeared on the platform of the Headquarters station to 
receive Mussolini. Apart from a stiff right arm, he bore no traces of 
his experience and the account which he gave to Mussolini was marked 
by its restraint. 

As soon as they reached Woijsscimnze Hitler look Mussolini to look 
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at the wrecked conference room. Then, as he began to re-enact the 
scene, his voice became more excited. 

“After my miraculous escape from death today I am more then ever 
convinced that it is my fate to bring our common enterprise to a success- 
ful conclusion.” Nodding his head, Mussolini could only agree: “After 
what I have seen here, I am absolutely of your opinion. This was a sign 
from Heaven.”^ 

In this exalted mood Hitler went with Mussolini to his own quarters, 
where an excited group had gathered for tea. Goering, Ribbentrop and 
Doenitz had joined Keitel and Jodi, and sharp recriminations began to 
be exchanged over the responsibility for the war. Hitler sat quietly 
with Mussolini in the middle of this scene until someone mentioned 
the Roehm “plot” of 1934. Suddenly leaping to his feet in a fury. Hitler 
began to scream that he would be revenged on them all, that he had 
been chosen by Providence to make history and that those who thwarted 
him would be destroyed. This went on for half an hour. When he had 
exhausted his rage Hitler in his turn relapsed into silence, sucking an 
occasional pastille and letting the protestations of loyalty and a new 
quarrel which had begun between Goering and Ribbentrop pass over 
his head.‘^ 

In the confusion after the bomb had exploded Stauffenberg had suc- 
ceeded in getting away unhindered and had taken a plane back to 
Berlin, Some time passed before anyone at the Fuehrer’s headquarters 
realized what had happened — at first Hitler thought the bomb had 
been dropped from an aeroplane — and it was longer still before it was 
known that the attempted assassination had been followed by an 
attempted putsch in Berlin. 

There, in the capital, a little group of the conspirators had gathered 
in General Olbricht’s ofiice at the General Staff Building in the Bendler- 
strasse. Among the group were General Beck, who was to act as Regent 
(^Reichsverweser) of Germany; Field-Marshal von Witzleben, who was 
to assume the Command-in-Chief of the Armed Forces; General 
Hoeppner, stripped of his rank by Hitler in the winter of 1941, now to 
take over the command of the Reserve Army; and General Olbricht, 
who was to become Minister of War. Their plan was to announce, 
immediately after Hitler’s death, that a group of the remaining Nazi 
leaders was trying to seize power with the aid of the S.S. in order to 

^ Paul Schmidt: page 582. 

^ An eye-witness account of the scene was given by Dollmann, the S.S. leader 
accompanying Mussolini, and has been caustically re-told by H, R. Trevor-Roper, 
pages 35-7. 
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Stab the Army in the back. To prevent this — so the announcement 
ran a. state of emergency had been declared, Beck and Witzleben had 
taken over power in the name of the Army, and ordered the sub- 
ordination of the entire State administration, the S.S., the police and 
the Party to the Commanders-in-Chicf of the Army, at home to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Reserve Army, and in the occupied coun- 
tries to the Commanders-in-Chief of the different theatres of operations. 
The Waffen S,S. was to be incorporated in the Army, and all senior 
Party, S.S. and police officials to be placed under arrest. In Berlin 
plans had been concerted to bring in troops from barracks outside the 
city in order to surround the Government quarter, securing the Gestapo 
headquarters and the radio station, and disarming the S.S. 

Whether these orders would be obeyed was a gamble, but it was hoped 
that — once Hitler himself had been removed — those officers who had 
hitherto refused to join the conspiracy, whether out of fear or scruples 
about the oath of allegiance, would support the new Government. The 
smouldering hostility of the Army to the S.S, and the Party, the des- 
perate position of Germany unless she could make a compromise peace, 
and, most important of all, the knowledge that the assassination had been 
successful, would, it was hoped, overcome all hesitations, and a number 
of sympathizers ready to act had already been secured in the different 
commands. 

Everything depended upon two conditions, the successful assassina- 
tion of Hitler, and the destruction of the elaborate communications 
centre at the Fuehrer’s Headquarters which was to be carried out by 
General Fellgiebel, the Chief Signals Officer there, as soon as the bomb 
exploded. 

The first of these conditions had already been invalidated, but this 
was not known to Stauffenberg, who left the Fuehrer’s Headquarters 
convinced that no one could have survived the explosion in the con- 
ference room. Reaching Rangsdorf airfield, outside Berlin^ in the middle 
of the afternoon, he sent a message to this effect to the Bendlerstrasse, 
and by four o’clock the orders for action were beginning to go out. 
By the time it became known that Hitler was not dead it was too late 
to draw back. 

Almost as disastrous as the failure of the assassination was Fell- 
giebel’s failure to destroy the communications centre at the Fuehrer’s 
Headquarters. For, as soon as it was realized there what was happening, 
Keitel began to send out messages to all commands denying that Hitler 
was dead, countermanding the instructions issued from Berlin and 
directing all commanding officers to ignore orders not countersigned 
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by himself or by Himmler, whom Hitler had appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Reserve Army and placed in charge of the security of 
the Reich. 

The fact that the lines to the Fuehrer’s Headquarters were still work- 
ing played no less important a part in the local failure of the plot in the 
capital. There, the Berlin Guard Battalion under Major Remer had been 
ordered in from Doberitz to occupy the Government quarter. But the 
suspicions of a Lieutenant Hagen, who was attached to the regiment 
as a National Socialist Political Officer, were aroused, and he persuaded 
Remer to let him seek confirmation of Hitler’s death from Goebbels, 
the Gauleiter of Berlin. As a result Remer, instead of arresting Goebbels, 
was put through by telephone from Goebbels’ office to East Prussia, 
spoke to the Fuehrer himself and (after being promoted to Colonel on 
the spot) was ordered to suppress the putsch. 

In the Bendlerstrasse the situation of the little group of conspirators 
was already hopeless. Once it was known that Hitler was not dead — 
they had unfortunately failed to capture the Berlin radio station as 
well as the Army’s communications network — and once Keitel’s orders 
began to reach the different command headquarters, fear of Hitler’s 
revenge, and eagerness to re-insure, became the dominant motives in 
the minds of that large number of officers who had hitherto sat on the 
fence and waited to see if the putsch was successful before committing 
themselves. The plans to capture Berlin totally miscarried and the 
radio was steadily putting out the announcement that Hitler himself 
would broadcast later in the evening. 

In the evening a group of officers loyal to Hitler, who had been placed 
under arrest in the Bendlerstrasse earlier in the day, broke out of 
custody, released General Fromm (whose office as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Reserve Army had been taken over by Hoeppner) and dis- 
armed the conspirators. Fromm’s own behaviour had been equivocal 
and he was now only too anxious to display his zealous devotion by 
getting rid of those who might incriminate him. When troops arrived to 
arrest the conspirators, Fromm ordered Stauffenberg, Olbricht and two 
other officers to be shot in the courtyard, where the executions were 
carried out by the light from the headlamps of an armoured car. Beck 
was allowed the choice of suicide. Fromm w^as only prevented from 
executing the rest by the arrival of Kaltenbrunner, Himmler’s chief 
heutenant, who was far more interested in discovering what could 
be learned from the survivors than in shooting them out of hand, now 
that the putsch had failed. Himmler, reaching Berlin from East Prussia 
in the course of the evening, set up his headquarters at Goebbels’ house, 
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and the first examinations were carried out that night. The man-hunt 
had begun. 

In one place only were the conspirators successful — in Paris. There 
they had been able to count on a number of staunch supporters, headed 
by General Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, the Military Governor of France, 
and General Speidel, the Chief of Staif to Army Group B. As soon as 
he received the code word from Berlin Stiilpnagel carried out the orders 
to arrest the S.S, and Security Service (SD), and the Array was rapidly 
in complete command of the situation. But here, too, the conspirators 
were dogged by the same ill-luck that had pursued them throughout 
the day. 

In the spring of 1944 Field-Marshal Rommel had also reached the 
conclusion that, if Germany was to be saved, Hitler must be got rid of, 
and through Dr. Strblin, the Oberbiirgermeister of Stuttgart, he was 
brought into contact with the group round Beck and Goerdeler. Rommel 
was opposed to an assassination of Hitler on the grounds that they 
must avoid making a martyr of him. He proposed instead that Hitler 
should be seized and tried before a German court. He accepted the 
leadership of Beck and Goerdeler, however, was willing to take over 
command of the Army or Armed Forces— his popularity would have been 
a considerable asset — and proposed to initiate armistice negotiations 
with General Eisenhower on his own authority, on the basis of a German 
withdrawal from the occupied territories in the west in return for the 
suspension of the allied air-raids on Germany. In the east the fighting 
was to be continued, with the German forces defending a line running 
from Memei to the mouth of the Danube. 

Hitler’s handling of the invasion only stiffened Rommel’s attitude. 
On 15 July, after the two meetings with the Fuehrer in June and the 
removal of Rundstedt, Rommel sent him an urgent memorandum in 
which, after outlining the grave situation in the west, he forecast an 
alHed break-through in two to three weeks. “The consequences will 
be immeasurable. The troops are fighting heroically everywhere, but the 
unequal struggle is nearing its end. I must beg you to draw the conclu- 
sions without delay. I feel it my duty as Commander-in-Chicf of the 
Army Group to state this clearly.”^ 

After sending the memorandum by teleprinter, Rommel told his 
Chief of Staff that, if Hitler refused this last chance, he was resolved to 
act. On 17 J^ly^, however, while returning from the front, Rommel’s 
car* was attacked by British fighters and the Field-Marshal severely 
1 Spetdd: pages 126-7, 
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injured. Thus, on 20 July, Rommel was lying unconscious in hospital, 
and the command of Army Group B, as well as the command-in-chief 
in the west, was in the hands of Field-Marshal von Kluge, a horse of 
another colour. Kluge knew just as well as his predecessor, Rundstedt, 
what was being planned; he had been approached by the conspirators 
as long ago as 1942, and he had endorsed the view expressed in Rom- 
mel’s memorandum to Hitler. But when the attempt on Hitler’s life 
failed, he refused to consider taking independent action in the west. 
Without the support of the commander in the field, Stiilpnagel could 
do nothing: he had created an opportunity which there was no one to 
exploit. So, by dawn on the 21st, the putsch had collapsed in Paris as well 
as in Berlin, and Stiilpnagel was summoned home to report. Now it 
was Hitler’s turn to act, and his revenge was unsparing. 


vn 

Half an hour after midnight on the night of 21-20 July all German 
radio stations relayed the shaken but still recognizable voice of the 
Fuehrer speaking from East Prussia. 

If I speak to you today [he began] it is first in order that you should hear my 
voice and should know that I am unhurt and well, and .secondly that you 
should know of a crime unparalleled in German history. A very small 
clique of ambitious, irresponsible and at the same time senseless and stupid 
officers had formed a plot to eliminate me and the High Command of the 
Armed Forces. 

The bomb placed by Colonel Graf von Stauffenberg exploded two 
metres to my right. One of those with me has died; other colleagues very 
dear to me were severely injured. I myself sustained only some very minor 
scratches, bruises and burns. I regard this as a confirmation of the task 
imposed upon me by Providence. . . . 

The circle of these conspirators is very small and has nothing in common 
with the spirit of the German Wehrmacht and, above all, none with the 
German people. I therefore give orders now that no military authority, no 
commander and no private soldier is to obey any orders emanating from 
this group of usurpers. I also order that it is everyone’s duty to arrest, or, if 
they resist, to shoot at sight, anyone issuing or handling such orders. 

I am convinced that with the uncovering of this tiny clique of traitors and 
saboteurs there has at long last been created in the rear that atmosphere 
which the fighting front needs. . . . 

This time we shall get even with them in the way to which we National 
Socialists are accustomed.^ 

^ B.B.C. Monitoring Report. 
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Hitler’s threats were rarely idle. No complete figure can be given 
for the number of those executed after 20 July, although a list of 4,980 
specific names has been compiled. Many thousands of others were sent 
to concentration camps. The investigations and executions of the Ges- 
tapo and S.D. went on without interruption until the last days of the 
war, and the sittings of the People’s Court under the notorious Nazi 
Judge, Roland Freisler, continued for months. The first trial, held on 
7 August, resulted in the immediate condemnation of Field-Marshal 
von Witzleben, Generals Hoeppner, Hase and Stieff, together with four 
other officers, and they were put to death with great cruelty, by slow 
hanging, on 8 August. The executions were filmed from beginning to 
end for Hitler to see the same evening in the Reich Chancellery, 

With a handful of exceptions, saved largely by luck, all those who 
were at all active in the plot, on the civilian as well as the military side, 
were caught and hanged. This was to be expected, but Hitler and 
Himmler used the opportunity to imprison or kill many who had only 
the flimsiest connection, or none at all, with the conspiracy, but who were 
suspected of a lack of enthusiasm for the regime. In some cases whole 
families, such as those of Goerdeler, Stauffenberg and Hassell, were 
arrested. Among others sent to concentration camps were Dr. Schacht 
and General Haider, both of whom had been living in retirement. Few 
who had ever shown a trace of independence of mind could feel safe. 

By the autumn sufficient evidence had been collected to rouse Hitler s 
suspicions of Rommel. After a slow recovery from his injuries, in Octo- 
ber, Rommel received a brief message from the Fuehrer offering him 
the choice between suicide and trial before the People’s Court. For the 
sake of his famfiy, Rommel chose the former. The cause of his death 
was announced as heart failure, due to the effects of his accitlent, and 
the Fuehrer accorded him a State funeral at which he was personally 
represented by Field-Marshal von Rundstedt. Hitler was not prepared 
to admit that the most popular general of the war had turned against 
him: “His heart,” declared the funeral oration, which Rundstedt was 
called upon to read, “belonged to the Fuehrer.”^ 

It was against the Officer Corps that Hitler’s resentment was most 
sharply directed. To the defeatism, cowardice and conservatism which 
-as he convinced himself-had balked him of victory, the generals 
had now added the crime of treason. Had Hitler been free to give full 
rein to his anger, he would have made a clean sweep and imprisoned or 
shot every general within sight. But in the middle of a grave military 
* Speidcl, page 159. 
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crisis this was more than he could afford to do. However reluctant 
he was to concede it, he still needed the Olfficer Corps to win the war 
for him. Nor would his own prestige allow him to admit that the Army 
no longer had complete faith in his leadership. In public, therefore, 
elaborate measures were taken to conceal the split between the Army 
and its commander-in-chief. In his broadcast of 20-21 July Hitler in- 
sisted that only a small clique of officers was involved, and this was 
repeated by Goebbels in the report to the nation which he broadcast 
a few days later. Goebbels described the plot as a stab in the back 
aimed at the fighting front which had been crushed by the Army 
itself. 

The Order of the Day issued by the new Chief of Staff of the Army, 
General Guderian, on 23 July, followed the same line. Pledging the 
loyalty of the Officer Corps and Army to the Fuehrer, Guderian spoke 
of “a few officers, some of them on the retired list, who had lost courage, 
and out of cowardice and weakness preferred the road of disgrace to 
the only road open to an honest soldier, the road of duty and honour.” 
The next day Bormann issued a directive to the Party ordering that 
there should be no general incrimination of the Army and that the 
reliability of the Armed Forces during the attempt should be stressed. 
To preserve the formal “honour” of the German Army a Court of 
Honour was set up which expelled the guilty officers from the Army 
and handed them over, as civilians, to the People’s Court. 

But in fact the humiliation of the Army was complete. The generals 
who in 1934 had insisted on the elimination of Roehm and the S.A. 
leadership had now to accept the Waffen S.S. as equal partners with 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, with Himmler himself as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Reserve Army and soon as the active commander in 
the field of an Army Group. On 24 July the Nazi salute was made 
compulsory “as a sign of the Army’s unshakeable allegiance to the 
Fuehrer and of the closest unity between Army and Party.”^ On the 
29th General Guderian issued a further order which insisted that hence- 
forth every General Staff Officer must actively co-operate in the in- 
doctrination of the Army with National Socialist beliefs and publicly 
announce that he accepted tliis view of his duties.^ So far as is known 
not a single officer expressed his disagreement with Guderian’s order. 
To make quite sure National Socialist PoHtical Officers were now 
appointed to aU military headquarters in imitation of a Russian practice 

^ N.D. 2,878-PS, quoting Das Archiv. 

2 For the text, see J. W. Wheeler-Bennett: The Nemesis of Power. It is interesting to 
note that General Guderian, who has much to say in his memoirs about the character 
of the German General Staff, neither quotes nor refers to this document. 
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much admired by Hitler, but abandoned by the Soviet Government 
during the war. 

The effects of 20 July on Hitler’s relations with the Army were not 
limited to the final destruction of the once powerful position of indepen- 
dence enjoyed by the Army in Germany. Despite the measures taken 
to ensure loyalty, and despite the purge of the Officer Corps which 
followed the attempt, Hitler’s distrust of the Army was henceforward 
unconcealed. This was bound to affect the desperate effort which had 
now to be made to hold the enemy outside the German frontiers. There 
was little enough hope of doing that in any case; there was less still 
when the Commander-in-Chief ’s attitude towards his ow n commanders 
was governed by invincible suspicion and vindictive spite. 
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THE EMPEROR WITHOUT 
HIS CLOTHES 


I 

Bytheendof July, 1944, the Russian armies had cut off the German 
Army Group North by a thrust to the Baltic; had destroyed Army 
Group Centre and reached the Upper Vistula; and had driven Army 
Group South (Ukraine) back into Rumania. Great efforts by Model, 
who was sent to command on the Centre Front in Poland, and by 
Guderian, the new Army Chief of Staff, succeeded in checking the 
Russian advance. But the Russians were only temporarily halted after 
advancing close on four hundred miles since the last week in June, and 
on the southern front, in Rumania, there was no pause at all. 

Hitler was forced to commit all his reserves in order to hold any line 
in the east, but he stubbornly refused to withdraw his troops from the 
Baltic States, where Schoemer’s Army Group North, numbering some 
fifty divisions, was left to fight a local war which had no bearing on the 
main battle for the approaches to Germany. Hitler’s reasons for this 
refusal, in which he persisted, were the possible effect of such a with- 
drawal on Sweden (with the all-important iron-ore supplies), and the loss 
of the Baltic training grounds for the new U-boats on which he set 
great store. He argued that Schoerner was engaging a large number of 
Russian divisions which would otherwise be used on other and more 
vital fronts. The Russians, however, were not short of manpower, while 
the Germans were. Guderian protested strongly against the decision, but 
in vain. In fact, after the big German defeats of the summer in the east. 
Hitler was still trying to hold with much-reduced forces a longer line 
than that through which the Russians had already broken. The man who 
had once proclaimed mobility as the key to success now rejected any 
suggestion of mobility in defence in favour of the utmost rigidity. 

The Russian break-through in Poland was followed at the end of July 
by an American break-through in France. On 28 July the Americans 
captured Coutances, and two days later Avranches; by the 31st they 
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were into Brittany. The German left Hank collapsed, and the war of 
movement in the west began. Patton's Third Army striking eastwards for 
Le Mans, and the threat of encirclement at Falaise, were the plainest 
possible indication that the time had come for an immediate German 
withdrawal behind the Seine. Hitler, remote from the battle, in his East 
Prussian headquarters, and ignorant of the massive superiority of the 
allied forces, especially in the air, refused to consider such a course. 
Kluge was ordered to counter-attack at once and close the American 
corridor through Avranches and Mortain. 

Hitler’s distrust of his generals, to which we have referred, was amply 
illustrated on this occasion. 

The plan came to us [General Blumentritt, Kluge’s Chief of Staff, says] in 
the most minute detail. It set out the specific divisions that were to be used. 

. . . The sector in which the attack was to take place was specifically identified 
and the very roads and villages througli which the forces were to advance 
were all included. All this planning had been done in Berlin from large-scale 
maps and the advice of the generals in France was not asked for, nor was it 
encouraged.^ 

The S.S. generals at the front were the loudest in their protests against 
the folly of gambling the few remaining armoured divisions on an attack 
which, if it failed (as seemed almost certain) would leave the German 
Army in the west fatally weakened. Kluge’s only reply was that these 
were Hitler’s orders and that the Fuehrer would tolerate no argument. 

When the operation failed Hitler peremptorily ordered the attack to be 
renewed. To General Warlimont, who visited the front and returned to 
report. Hitler remarked: “Success only failed to come because Kluge 
did not want to be successful.”^ On 15 August, when Kluge, up at the 
front, was out of touch with his headquarters for twelve hours. Hitler 
leaped to the conclusion that the Field-Marshal was trying to negotiate a 
surrender. “The 15th of August,” he said subsequently, “was the worst 
day of my life.”^ The next day he summoned Model from the Eastern 
Front and ordered him to take over Kluge’s command at once. On his 
way back to Germany Kluge committed suicide: he closed a long letter 
of self-defence to Hitler with the advice to end the war. 

Model, who was now called on to perform the same task of rescuing 
the German Army in France as he had already carried out in Poland, 
was one of the few generals whom Hitler trusted and whom he allowed 
to argue with him. A rough, aggressive character, who had nothing in 
common with the stiff caste conventions of the German military trad- 

1 Shulman : pages 145-6. * Liddell Hart: page 421. 

® Gilbert, page 102. 
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ition. Model had identified his fortunes with those of Hitler’s regime, 
and was promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal at the age of fifty-four. 
But neither Model nor anyone else could prevent the collapse of the 
Gennan front in France. 

While Patton struck out boldly for the east and Paris was liberated, 
the German Army in the west was streaming back across the Seine in 
headlong retreat, harried by the allied forces in pursuit and subjected to 
incessant attack from the air. In the circumstances Model did well to 
preserve anything from the rout. On 29 August, as the last of his men 
were crossing the Seine, he reported to Hitler that the average strength 
of the panzer and panzer-grenadier divisions which had fought in 
Normandy was five to ten tanks each, and that out of the sixteen infan- 
try divisions which he had got back over the Seine he could raise 
sufficient men to form four, but was unable to equip them with more 
than small arms. Another seven infantry divisions had been totally 
destroyed, while of some two thousand three hundred German tanks 
and assault guns committed in Normandy, according to Blumentritt 
only a hundred to a hundred and twenty were brought back across the 
Seine. These were the fruits of Hitler’s direction of the battle from a 
headquarters a thousand miles away and in defiance of the advice of his 
commanders in the field. 

France was lost. It was now a question of whether the line of the 
German frontier and the Rhine could be held. In the first few days of 
September Patton’s Third Army reached the Moselle, and the British 
Second Army, covering two hundred and fifty miles with its armour in 
four days, liberated Brussels, Louvain and Antwerp. On the evening of 
1 1 September an American patrol crossed the German frontier: five years 
after the Polish campaign, the war had reached German soil. 

In a conference with three of his generals on the afternoon of 31 
August Hitler made it clear that, whatever happened, and whatever the 
cost to Germany, he was determined to maintain the struggle. 

The time hasn’t come [he declared] for a political decision, ... It is childish 
and naive to expect that at a moment of grave military defeats the moment 
for favourable political dealings has come. Such moments come when you 
are having successes. . . . But the time will come when the tension between 
the Allies will become so great that the break will occur. All the coalitions 
have disintegrated in history sooner or later. The only thing is to wait for 
the right moment, no matter how hard it is. Since the year 1941 it has been 
my task not to lose my nerve, under any circumstances; instead, whenever 
there is a collapse, my task has been to find a way out and a remedy^ in 
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5rder to restore the situation. I really think one can't imagine a worse crisis 
-han the one we had in the east this year. When Field-Marshal Model came» 
he Army Group Centre was nolliing but a hole. 

I think it’s pretty obvious [Hitler continued] that this war is no pleasure 
'or me. For five years I have been separated from the world. I haven’t been 
.0 the theatre, I haven’t heard a concert, and I haven’t seen a film. I live only 
or the purpose of leading this fight, because I know if there is not an iron 
vill behind it this battle cannot be won. I accuse the Gc‘neral Stalf of 
weakening combat officers who join its ranks, instead of exuding this 
ron will, and of spreading pessimism when General Staff officers go to the 
ront. . . . 

If necessary weTl fight on the Rhine. It doesn’t make any difference. 
Under all circumstances we will continue this battle until, as Frederick the 
3reat said, one of our damned enemies gets too tired to figlit any more. 
We’ll fight until we get a peace which secures the life of the German nation for 
the next fifty or hundred years and which, above all, does not besmirch our 
honour a second time, as happened in 1918. . . . Things could have turned out 
differently. If my life had been ended (i.e., on 20 July) I think I can say that 
for me personally it would only have been a release from worry, sleepless 
nights and great nervous suffering. It is only a fraction of a second, and dien 
one is freed from everything, and has one's quiet and eternal peace. Just the 
same, I am grateful to Destiny for letting me live, because I believe . . 


In this mood, strangely compounded of inflexible determination and 
If-pity, Hitler called on the German people for one more effort, and for 
e last time the German people responded. They no longer saw, or even 
iard, the man whose orders they obeyed, but the image of the Fuehrer 
as still strong enough to carry conviction, and conviction was power- 
.lly reinforced by fear. 

It was to fear that Goebbels now openly appealed: the rdgime and the 
erman people were indissolubly linked, they must sink or sv/im to- 
other, The news of the Morgenthau Plan, which provided for the 
smemberment of Germany, the destruction of her industrial resources 
id her conversion into an agricultural and pastoral country, appeared 
» offer proof that Goebbels was right when he declared that the Allies 
[tended the extermination of a considerable proportion of the German 
“ople and the enslavement of the rest. The fact that the American 
ecretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jnr. (after whom the plan 
as named) was a Jew was not missed. The grim picture which Goebbels 
Id been drawing for months of the German people^s fate under a 
ussian occupation was now supplemented by the prospect of an equally 
Trible revenge at the hands of the Western Allies. "The Jew Morgen- 


^ The transcript is incomplete; Gilbert, pages 105-6. 
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thau,” Berlin Radio proclaimed, “sings the same tune as the Jews in the 
Kremlin.” With the Red Army on the threshold of East Prussia, 
and the British and Americans on the edge of the Rhineland, the 
argument had an urgency it had never possessed before. To add point to 
it, Himmler announced on 10 September that the families of those 
deserting to the enemy would be summarily shot. 

The Allies’ plan was to burst into Germany before the winter came, 
and to strike at the basis of her war economy in the Ruhr and Rhineland. 
Bad luck, bad weather, difficulties of supply and differences of opinion 
within the Allied High Command, combined to defeat their hopes. To 
these must be added the unexpected recovery of the German Army. At 
the end of August this had been a broken force on the run; by the end of 
September it had rallied along the line of the German frontier and 
succeeded in forming a continuous front again west of the Rhine, a 
front which the Allies pushed back but failed to break throughout the 
winter. Behind it the Siegfried Line was hastily restored and manned. 
The British attempt to breach the river line at Arnhem and turn the 
German defences from the north was defeated, while the stubborn rear- 
guard action of the German Fifteenth Army holding the Scheldt Estuary 
denied the British and Americans the use of the vital port of Antwerp 
until the end of November, nearly three months after its capture. Field- 
Marshal von Rundstedt, whom Hitler had recalled to be Commander-in- 
Chief in the west at the beginning of September, had few illusions about 
the future, yet the measures taken by him and by Model, as the Com- 
mander of Army Group B, won for Hitler the breathing space of the 
winter before the Allies could bring their full weight to bear in the battle 
for Western Germany. 

Hitler used this respite to build up as hurriedly as possible new forces 
with which to fill the gaps left by the summer’s fighting. In the west 
alone 1944 had cost him the loss of a million men. Immediately after the 
20 July attempt he agreed to give Goebbels the sweeping powers he had 
asked for more than a year before,^ and on 24 August Goebbels an- 
nounced a total mobilization which went far further than any previous 
measures. With this last reserve of manpower Hitler hoped not only to 
re-form the divisions which had been broken up on both the Western 
and Eastern Fronts, but to create twenty to twenty-five new Volksgren- 
adier divisions, eight to ten thousand men strong, under Himmler’s 
direction. This was partly bluff, for units which had been reduced to the 

^The Propaganda Minister’s own comment was: “It takes a bomb under Ws. 
backside to make Hitler see reason.” 
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fighting value of no more than a battalion were retained as divisions in 
the German Order of Battle. Rather than use the men he had available to 
rebuild these to their full strength, or break them up completely. Hitler 
preferred to set up new divisions and retain the old formations in being 
at a half or a quarter of their strength. In this way he could keep up the 
illusion that he was still able to increase his forces to meet the crisis. As a 
final measure Hitler proclaimed a levee-en-masse. A proclamation of 
18 October, 1944, called up every able-bodied man between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty to form a Volkssturm, a German version of the British 
Home Guard, placed under the orders of Himmler and organized by 
Bormann and the Party. 

At the beginning of September, 1944, the total paper strength of the 
German Armed Forces was still over ten million men, of whom seven 
and a half million were in the Army and Waffen S.S. It was Hitler's own 
decision that kept these very considerable forces scattered over half the 
Continent, holding hopeless positions in the Baltic States, the Balkans 
and Scandinavia, instead of concentrating for the defence of the Reich 
itself. He refused to admit how desperate the situation had become, or to 
abandon hope of reversing the situation by a dramatic stroke. Thus 
Western Holland must be held to allow the V2s to be directed against 
London; Hungary and Croatia for the bauxite supplies necessary for the 
jet-aircraft; the Baltic coast with its training-grounds and the naval bases 
in Norway for the new U-boats on which he built so much. 

Thanks to Speer, German armaments production had not yet been 
crippled by the bombing. The German aircraft factories, which in Janu- 
ary, 1944, produced 1,248 fighter-planes, in September achieved the 
record figure of 3,031 . Figures for other arms showed the same ability to 
maintain, and in some cases even to increase, the rate of production over 
that for the first half of 1944. The big exception was the output of tanks, 
but even this was offset by a sharp rise in the production of assault 


The greatest material difficulty was the desperate shortage of oil and 
netrol due to the systematic allied bombing of the synthetic oil plants, 
refineries and communications. By September German stocks of petrol, 
which had been no more than one million tons in 
327 000 tons, and at the end of September the Luftwaffe had only five 
weeks’ supply of fuel left. Moreover, Speer maintained arms production 
only by drawing heavily on supplies of raw materials and components 
iJohlom scarcely be replaced, and by efforts which could neither ^ 
maintained nor repeated. Germany made a remarkable recovery m the 
E three months of 1944, but it was the last reserves of men, materials 
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and morale on which Hitler was now drawing; if he squandered these 
there was nothing left. 


II 

Everything turned upon the use which Hitler proposed to make of the 
forces which he had scraped together. The momentary calm encouraged 
his illusions. In the west the allied successes of the summer dwindled 
into stalemate west of the Rhine. In Italy Kesselring halted Alexander’s 
armies south of the Po. In Poland the Vistula still stood between the 
Russians and the old German frontier. A lull settled over the greater 
part of the front north of the Carpathians during the later months of 
1944, and a Russian attempt in October to break into East Prussia at the 
northern end was repulsed. But the resumption of the allied attacks on 
all fronts was only a question of time, and the real weakness of the 
German position was shown by the success of the Red Army’s autumn 
offensive in the Balkans. 

For the Russians, having forced Hitler to throw in all his reserves on 
the Centre Front in the summer, now reaped their advantage in the south. 
On 20 August a new offensive opened with the invasion of Rumania and 
continued without remission to the end of the year. In the first few days 
Rumania capitulated, and the Russians were able to occupy the oilfields 
without opposition. On 8 September the Red Army began the occupation 
of Bulgaria, and the loss of Germany’s two Balkan satellites was accom- 
panied by the withdrawal of Finland from the war. The position which 
Hitler had established in the Balkans in 1941 collapsed like a pack of 
cards. In October the British freed Athens, and the Russians reached 
Belgrade, where they joined hands v/ith Tito’s partisan forces. By the 
beginning of November the Germans were fighting desperately to hold 
the line of the Danube in Hungary; by the beginning of December they 
were besieged in Budapest, less than a hundred and fifty miles from 
Vienna. 

Hitler did not ignore the danger from the south-east. Part of the 
meagre reserve in hand for the defence of the Eastern Front was sent 
south of the Carpathians, and the Germans succeeded in prolonging the 
battle for the Hungarian capital into February, 1945, only giving ground 
street by street. But Hitler had already made up his mind in the autumn 
that the new divisions and those which were being reformed were to go to 
the west, not to the Eastern Front, This decision was put into effect in 
the last three months of 1944, when eighteen out of twenty-three new 
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fantry (Volksgremdier) divisions were sent to the Rhine. At the same 
ne the panzer and panzer-grenadier divisions already stationed in the 
est were re-equipped, and over two-thirds of the Luftwaffe’s planes 
sployed in their support. 

In deciding for the west against the east, Hitler was not thinking in 
rms of defence of the German frontiers; he thought solely of an 
lensive which would take the Allies by surprise, enable him to recap- 
ire the initiative and so gain time for the development of the new 
capons and of the split between the members of the Grand Alliance 
pon which he counted to win the war. If the basis of this calculation 
as slender, it was natural for Hitler to think along these lines. For him 
; least the only choice lay between victory or death. A defensive cam- 
aign could defer a decision, but would not alter the situation. The one 
lance of doing that was to stake what was left on the gamble of attack, 
/ith this purpose in mind he saw a greater possibility of success in the 
est rtian in the east. Distances were shorter, less fuel would be needed, 
nd strategic objectives of importance were more within the compass of 
le forces of which he disposed than in the open plains of the east, where 
le fighting was on a different scale. Nor did he believe the Americans 
nd British were as tough opponents as the Russians. The British, he 
3 on convinced himself, were at the end of their resources, while the 
jnericans were liable to lose heart if events ceased to go favourably 


Accordingly, at the end of September, Hitler and Jodi set to work in 
reat secrecy to plan a counter-offensive in the west for the end ot 
lovember. The object of the attack was the recapture of the principal 
Hied supply port of Antwerp by a drive through the Ardennes and 
cross the Meuse, which would have the effect of cutting Eisenhower s 
,rces in two and trapping the British Army in the angle formed by the 
leuse and the Rhine as they turn westwards towards the sea. lotting 
is imagination race ahead, Hitler was soon talking of a new break- 
trough in the Ardennes comparable with that of 1940 and leading to a 
ew Dunkirk from which this time the British Army would not be 


The idea was Lcellent. The last thing the allied commanders expected 
ras a German attack, and they were caught completely oft their guard, 
■he Ardennes sector was the weakest point in their front, held by no 
lore than a handful of divisions, and the loss of ^twerp would have 
een a major blow at the supply lines of the Anglo-American Anmes. 
■Tthe idia bore no relation to the stage of the war which h^ been 
ihed in the winter of 194^1945. The permanent disparity between 
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the resources of Germany in 1944 and those of the three most powerful 
States in the world could not be redressed by a single blow with the 
forces which Hitler was able to concentrate in the west. Even if the 
Germans took Antwerp — a feat which every one of the German com- 
manders in the field believed to be beyond their strength — they could not 
hold it. The utmost Hitler could hope to inflict on the allied armies was a 
set-back, not a defeat, and in the process he ran the heavy risk of throwing 
away the last reserves with which the defences of the Reich could be 
strengthened. 

The attempt of the men in command to argue with Hitler, and to 
persuade him to accept more limited objectives, proved as unsuccessful 
as aU the other previous attempts.^ To have admitted that the generals 
were right would have meant admitting that the war was lost. Hitler’s 
confidence is well illustrated by his rebuke to the Chief of the Army 
General Staff, Guderian, when the latter ventured to argue that he 
was leaving the Eastern Front dangerously weak. 

There’s no need for you to try to teach me [Hitler shouted back] I’ve been 
commanding the German Army in the field for five years, and during that 
lime I’ve had more practical experience than any “gentleman” of the General 
Staff could ever hope to have. I’ve studied Clausewitz and Moltke and read 
all the Sclilieffen papers. I’m more in the picture than you are.® 

By the beginning of December Hitler had collected twenty-eight 
divisions for the Ardennes attack and another six for the thrust into 
Alsace which was to follow. The main brunt of the offensive was to be 
carried by two panzer armies, the Sixth S.S. Panzer Army under Sepp 
Dietrich and the Fifth Panzer Army under Manteuffel, which between 
them disposed of some ten armoured divisions. The final plans, drawn up 
at Hitler’s headquarters, were sent to Rundstedt with every detail cut 
and dried down to the times of the artillery bombardment, and with the 
warning in Hitler’s own handwriting: ‘‘Not to be altered.” In order to 
keep even tighter control over the handling of the battle Hitler moved 
his headquarters from East Prussia to Bad Nauheim, behind the 
Western Front. 

Four days before the attack was due to begin, on 12 December, 
Hitler summoned all the commanders to a conference. After being 
stripped of their weapons and brief-cases and bundled into a bus, they 
were led between a double row of S.S. troops into a deep bunker. When 

^ Rundstedt’s subsequent comment was: “If we reached the Meuse we should have 
got down on our knees and thanked God — let alone try to reach Antwerp.” Shulman, 
page 228. 

2 Guderian: Panzer Leader^ page 378. 
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Hitler appeared with Keitel and Jodi, he is described by one eye- 
witness as looking old and broken, with shaking hands. He made a 
long, rambling speech which lasted for two hours, during which S.S. 
guards stood behind every chair and watched every movement that was 
made. 

Much of what Hitler said was a justification of his career and of the 
war. He laid particular stress on the incongruity of the alliance with 
which Germany was faced. 

Ultra-Capitalist states on the one hand; ultra-Marxist states on the other. 
On the one hand, a dying empire, Britain; on the other, a colony bent upon 
inheritance, the United States. . . . America tries to become England’s heir; 
Russia tries to gain the Balkans, the narrow seas, Iran and the Persian Gulf; 
England tries to hold her possessions and to strengthen herself in the 

Mediterranean Even now these States are at loggerheads, and he who, 

like a spider sitting in the middle of his web, can watch developments, 
observes how these antagonisms grow stronger and stronger from hour to 
hour. If now we can deliver a few more heavy blows, then at any moment 
this artificially bolstered common front may collapse with a gigantic clap of 

thunder Wars are finally decided by one side or the other recognizing 

that they caimot be won. We must allow no moment to pass without showing 
the enemy that, whatever he does, he can never reckon on a capitulation. 
Never! Never 


With this exhortation Hitler dismissed the soldiers, and at dawn on 
16 December the attack was launched. 

Hitler at least achieved the satisfaction of taking his opponents by 
surprise, and in the first few days the German Army made considerable 
gains which the German Radio and Press puffed up into one of the 
<T:eatest victories of the war. Yet never for a moment were the Germans 
within sight of reaching Hitler’s objective of Antwerp. the contrary, 
as soon as the Allies had recovered their balance the G^ans found 
themselves thrown back on the defensive, fighting hard to hold the gams 
they had made. By Christmas it was evident that, if they wanted to avoid 
heavy losses, they would be well advised to break off the battle an 

HSTfuriously rejected any such suggestion. Twice Gufjenan who 
was responsible for the defence of the Eastern Front, visited Hitler s 
headqu^ers and tried to persuade him to transfer troops to the east, 
thei2 there were ominous signs of Russian preparations for a new offen- 
sive Hitler impatiently rejected Guderian’s reports. The RussmiK, he 

declared were bluffing. “It’s the greatest imposture since Genghis ^n. 
aeciareu, wet 3 1 9 December 1944. quoted by Chester 

1 Fuehrer Conferences, Fragment 28 578 

Vt^ilmot : TAe Struggle for Europe (London, 1952). p g • 
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Who’s responsible for producing all this rubbish?”^ After reinforce- 
ments had been sent to Budapest, the reserves for a front of seven 
hundred and fifty miles in the east totalled no more than twelve and a 
half divisions. Yet Hitler refused to write off the Ardennes offensive. Not 
only was Model ordered to make another attempt to reach the Meuse, 
but a new attack was to be launched into northern Alsace. 

As a preliminary to this Hitler again assembled the commanders 
concerned on 28 December. He depicted the results of the fighting in the 
Ardennes in the most exaggerated terms — '‘a, transformation of the 
entire situation such as no one would have believed possible a fortnight 
ago.” He would not listen to the argument that they were not yet ready. 

I have been in this business for eleven years, and during those eleven years 
I have never heard anybody report that everything was completely ready. 
Our situation is not different from that of the Russians in 1941 and 1942, 
when, despite their most unfavourable situation, they manoeuvred us slowly 
back by single offensive blows along the extended front on which we had 
passed over to the defensive. 

If we succeed [he added], we shall actually have knocked away one half 
of the enemy’s Western Front. Then we shall see what happens. I do not 
believe that in the long run he will be able to resist forty-five German divisions 
which will then be ready. We shall yet master fate.^ 

Once again the German attack fell short of Hitler’s objective — ^this 
time Strasbourg-— while Model’s second attempt to break through the 
Ardennes was no more successful than the first. On 8 January Hitler 
reluctantly agreed to the withdrawal of the German armour on the 
Ardennes front. It was a tacit admission that he had failed. He continued 
to claim that he had inflicted a heavy defeat on the enemy, but the 
figures do not bear him out. The First and Third U.S. Armies fighting in 
the Ardennes lost 8,400 killed, with 67,000 wounded and missing. The 
total German casualties were around 120,000, in addition to the loss of 
600 tanks and assault guns and over 1,600 planes. Most important of all, 
while the Americans easily made good their losses. Hitler’s were irreplace- 
able. The consequences of his unsuccessful gamble in the west, when 
added to the policy of “no withdrawal” on every front, were not long 
in appearing. 

While Hitler still disposed of 260 divisions on paper (twice as many as 
in May, 1940), 10 were pinned down in Yugoslavia and 17 in Scandi- 
navia; 30 were cut off in the Baltic States; 76 engaged in the west and 24 
in Italy. A further 28 divisions were fighting to hold Budapest and the 
remnant of German-occupied Hungary. Only 75 divisions were left to 

^ Guderian, page 383. ^ Gilbert, pages 157-74. 
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^ard against the most dangerous threat of aU, the possibility of a Red 
i^my thrust across the northern plains directed at the industrial districts 
of Silesia Saxony and Berlin itself. The divisions and equipment so 
labonously scraped together in the closing months of 1944 had been 
expended without strengthening the defences in the east, and there were 
no more reserves to replace them. When Guderian tried to point out the 
^ngers to Hitler at a conference on 9 January he was met with an 
hysterical outburst of rage. “He had,” says Guderian, “a special picture 
of the world, and every fact had to be fitted into that fancied picture. As 
he believed, so the world must be: but, in fact, it was a picture of 
another world/’^ 


Reality, however, was to prove stronger than fantasy. Hitler still 
insisted that priority must be given to the west and told Guderian he 
must make do with what he had in the east. But, on 12 January, the Red 
Army opened its offensive in Poland and the German defences went 
down like matchwood before the onslaught of a hundred and eighty 
Russian divisions attacking all along the line from the Baltic to the Car- 
pathians. By the end of the inonth Marshal Zhukov was within less than 
a hundred miles of the German capital, and the Berlin Home Guard 
{Volkssturm) was being sent to hold the line of the Oder. 


m 

Hitler had now left bis East Prussian headquarters for good. He had 
stayed there for another four months after the bomb attempt, and only in 
November was he persuaded to go to Berlin, where he remained from 
20 November to 10 December, before moving to Adlershorst (‘"Eagle's 
Nest”), his field headquarters in the west. 

During the late summer and autumn his health became worse and for 
considerable periods he was confined to his bed. The most serious effect 
of the bomb explosion had been the damage to his ears : the tympanic 
membranes on both sides were broken and he suffered from irritation in 
the labyrinths of the ears. After a period of rest in bed these healed. But 
the effects of his unhealthy life, shut up in his bunker v. ilhout exercise, 
fresh air or relaxation — ^not to speak of the effects of MorelFs drugs — 
could only be cured if he was prepared to change his way of living 
entirely and begin by taking a hoUday. His doctors urged him to go to the 

1 Guderian’s interrogation by the Seventh U.S. Army, quoted by Chester Wilmoi, 
page 622. 
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Obersalzberg, but he refused. So long as he remained in East Prussia, he 
declared, it would be held, but if he left it would fall to the Russians. 

In the middle of September, however, he broke down completely and 
had to return to bed. Apart from continual headaches and an aggra- 
vation of his stomach cramps, he was troubled by his throat. Professor 
von Eicken, who had removed the polyp on his vocal cords in 1935, 
operated to remove another in October: he had also to treat him for 
infection of the maxillary sinus. For a time Hitler’s voice was scarcely 
recognizable, so weak had it become.^ His secretary, who visited him 
while he was laid up in September, came away with the impression that 
he had reached the limit of his strength. Lying on a camp-bed between 
the naked concrete walls of the bunker, he appeared to have lost all 
desire to go on living. 

Yet Hitler never relaxed his control of operations, and by one more 
effort of will he recovered sufficiently to get up and resume work. The 
attempt of the doctors who were called in to destroy Hitler’s faith in 
Morell failed completely and recoiled on their own heads. Brandt, who 
had been his personal surgeon for twelve years, was abruptly dismissed 
from all his offices. Not content with this. Hitler waited for an oppor- 
tunity to have him imprisoned and condemned to death a few months 
later. Thereafter Morell’s position remained unchallenged to the end of 
Hitler’s life, while he continued to provide the drugs and injections on 
which the Fuehrer was now wholly dependent. 

Although Hitler was able to leave his bed and move about, all those 
who saw him in the last six months of his life agree in their description of 
him as an old man, with an ashen complexion, shuffling gait, shaking 
\ hands and leg. Guderian, who was frequently in his company, writes : 

It was no longer simply his left hand, but the whole left side of his body that 
trembled. ... He walked awkwardly, stooped more than ever, and his 
gestures were both jerky and slow. He had to have a chair pushed beneath 
him when he wished to sit down,® 

This was his state of health when he returned from Bad Nauheim in the 
middle of January, shortly after the beginning of the Russian offensive, 

I and moved into the Reich Chancellery. 

The vast pile which Hitler had built to overawe his tributaries was now 
surrounded by the ruins of a bombed city. Jagged holes had appeared in 
the Chancellery’s walls; the windows were boarded up; the rich furnish- 
ings removed — except from Hitler’s own quarters. For, by some odd 

^ These medical facts were collected by H. R. Trevor-Roper during his investigation 
in 1945 and are given in his book, pages 72-4. 

^ Guderian, page 443. 
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chance, the wing in which Hitler had his rooms was still undamaged at 
the beginning of 1945. The windows in the large room used for the daily 
conference retained their glass and their grey curtains; the thick carpet 
and deep leather chairs were undamaged, the telephones in the ante- 
room still worked. During the frequent air-raids Hitler moved to the 
massive concrete shelter built in the Chancellery garden. He took no 
risks, and on one occasion at least, in February, when the attack was 
concentrated on the area of the Reich Chancellery, showed undisguised 
anxiety at the possibility of being trapped underground. 

Hitler rarely moved out of the Chancellery building, and in the last 
month lived almost entirely in the deep shelter. One of the few visits he 
paid was in January, shortly after his return to Berlin, when he drove out 
to Goebbels’ home and took tea with his wife and family. It was the first 
visit he had paid them for five years, an indication of Goebbels’ return 
to favour in the latter part of the war. Hitler was accompanied by a 
bodyguard of six S.S. officers, his adjutant, and his servant, the last 
carrying a brief-case in which were contained the Fuehrer's own vacuum- 
flask and a bag of cakes. They spent the afternoon reviving memories of 
1932 and discussing the plans for rebuilding Berlin. When Hitler left, 
Frau Goebbels expressed her satisfaction with the remark: “He wouldn't 
have gone to the Goerings.”^ 


Two other descriptions of Hitler at this time have been given by the 
young orderly officer to General Guderian and by one of Hitler s 

secretaries. . , ^ 

Captain Gerhard Boldt had never met Hitler before February, 1945, 
when Guderian took him to an afternoon conference in the Reich 
Chancellery. The military guard, which was still stationed outside the 
entrance, presented arms as the Chief of Staff drove up; inside, however 
they were subjected to a thorough examination by the S.S. guards and 
obliged to hand over their revolvers and cases. In the ante-room they 
found sandwiches and drinks laid out on the sideboard, though tke air of 
hospitality was again tempered by the presence of more S.S, officers 
armed with tommy-guns in front of the door leading to Hitler s study. 

When the group summoned for the conference was finally allowed to 
enter Hitler met them in the centre of the room. Boldt was the last to be 
introduced. He noticed that Hitler’s handshake was weak and soft. 

His head was slightly wobbling. His left arm hung slackly and his hand 
trembled a good deal. There was an indescribable flickering glow m his eyes, 

1 Semmlcr, pages 174-5. 
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creating a fearsome and wholly unnatural eflfect. His face and the parts 

around his eyes gave the impression of total exhaustion. All his movements 

were those of a senile man.^ 

Hitler sat down behind his desk, on which a pile of maps had been laid, 
and the conference began. 

The first to make his report was General Jodi, who described the 
situation on the fronts for which the O.K.W. was responsible. Boldt 
was impressed by the practised way in which he slipped in brief refer- 
ences to the withdrawal of divisions under cover of colourful accounts of 
individual actions. 

At the end of the conference, on Guderian’s insistence. Admiral 
Doenitz raised the question of evacuating by sea the half-million men cut 
off in the Baltic States. Hitler rose from his desk and took a few paces up 
and down the room before shouting: “I have said once before, a with- 
drawal of these forces is out of the question. I cannot give up the 
material and I have to take Sweden into consideration.” The most he 
would concede was the evacuation of a single division. 

With that Hitler dismissed his officers, keeping only Bormann in atten- 
dance. The rest trooped out into the ante-room, and while the adjutants 
began to telephone instructions orderlies brought in drinks and cigars 
for the principals. The conference had lasted nearly three hours and it 
was dark when Boldt drove back with the Chief of Staff through the 
silent and deserted streets of the capital to the Army’s H.Q. at Zossen. 
The day’s work, however, was not over. Later they were summoned to a 
further conference in the Chancellery shelter at 1 a.m. 

This time they met in a small underground room, less than twenty feet 
square. A single bench, a table and a desk-chair were the only furniture. 
Guderian took the opportunity to make a strong plea for the withdrawal 
of troops from all fronts to form a concentration of forces in Pomerania 
and so relieve the pressure from the east. Hitler allowed him to speak 
without interruption; only his hands clenched nervously together 
showed his feelings. When Guderian finished a long silence followed, 
punctuated by the noise of exploding time-bombs. Then Hitler slowly 
stood up, staring into space, and took a few shuffling steps forward. 
Without a word he signalled to them to go; once again only Bormann 
remained behind. 

This was Hitler at his clumsiest: unable to answer Guderian, he fell 
back on the oldest of his tricks — or was he sincere in seeing himself as 
the genius surrounded by pygmies who failed to rise to the level of his 

^ Gerhard Boldt: Die letzten Tage\ English translation, In the Shelter with Hitler 
(London, 1948), chapter 1. 
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vision? Both explanations are necessary: neither the element of 
lation nor the element of conviction can be left out. 

The second picture comes from the middle of March. His secretary, 
who was lunching alone with him, was kept waiting until nearly three 
o’clock before he came. Hitler was in an angry mood, kissed her hand in 
perfunctory fashion, and at once began to complain that he could trust 
no one. Now his personal adjutant, Albrecht Bormann (the brother of 
Martin Bormann), had failed to carry out his express orders about 
strengthening the shelter. 

I am lied to on all sides [he continued], I can rely on no one, they all betray 
me, the whole business makes me sick. If I had not got my faithful Morell 
I should be absolutely knocked out— and those idiot doctors wanted to get 
rid of him. What would become of me without Morell was a question they 
didn’t ask. If anything happens to me Germany will be left without a leader. 

I have no successor. The first, Hess, is mad; the second, Goering, has lost 
the sympathy of the people, and the third, Himmler, would be rejected by 
the Party. 

In any case, he added, Himmler was unacceptable because of his lack of 
artistic feeling. The question of a successor preoccupied him throughout 
the rest of the meal. After telling his secretary not to talk rubbish, he 
apologized for bringing political problems to the table. When he 
finished he stood for a few minutes lost in thought and then turned to go 
with the parting words: “Rack your brains again and tell me who my 
successor is to be. This is the question that I keep on asking myself 
without ever getting an answer.”^ 

As the faqade of power crumbled Hitler reverted to his origins; there 
is a far closer resemblance between the early Hitler of the Vienna days 
and the Hitler of 1944-1945 than between either and the dictator of 
Germany at the height of his power. The crude hatred, contempt and , 
resentment which were the deepest forces in his character appeared un- 
disguised. They found expression in the increasing vulgarity of his 
language. It was the authentic voice of the gutter again. 

The man who had made it his first principle never to trust anyone now 
complained bitterly that there was no one he could trust. Only Eva 
Braun and Blondi were faithful to him, he declared, quoting Frederick 
the Great’s remark: “Now I know men, I prefer dogs. 

His rages became more violent and more frequent. On one occasion 
Guderian’s aide-de-camp felt so alarmed that he pulled the general back 
by his coat for fear that Hitler might make a physical attack on him. On 
1 Zoller, Hitler Privat, pages 203-5. page 230. 
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f 

.|nt)ther occasion Guderian had an argument with him which lasted 
two hours. 

His fists raised, his cheeks flushed with rage, his whole body trembling, the 
man stood there in front of me, beside himself with fury and having lost all 
self-control. After each outburst of rage Hitler would stride up and down the 
carpet-edge, then suddenly stop immediately before me and hurl his next 
accusation in my face. He was almost screaming, his eyes seemed about to 
pop out of his head and the veins stood out on his temples. 

When he found, however, that Guderian was not to be shifted from his 
opinion, Hitler suddenly gave way, and added, with his most charming 
smile: “Now please continue with the conference. Today the General 
Staff has won a battle.”^ 

Years before, Hermann Rauschning, describing Nazism as the St. 
Vitus’s Dance of the twentieth century, had diagnosed its essential 
element of nihilism. In his conversations with Hitler during the years 
1932-1934 he records many remarks that betray the underlying passion 
for destruction which was only cloaked during the period of his success. 

In talking to Rauschning, Hitler frequently became intoxicated with 
the prospect of a revolutionary upheaval which would destroy the entire 
European social order. After the Roehm purge of 1934 Hitler is reported 
to have said: “Externally, I end the revolution. But internally it goes on, 
just as we store up our hate and think of the day on which we shall cast 
off the mask, and stand revealed as those we are and eternally shall 
remain.” 2 

Earlier in 1934, when Rauschning asked him what would happen if 
Britain, France and Russia made an alliance against Germany, Hitler 
replied : “That would be the end. But even if we could not conquer them, 
we should drag half the world into destruction with us, and leave no one 
to triumph over Germany. There will not be another 1918. We shall not 
surrender.”^ 

This was the stage Hitler had now reached, and he was as good as his 
word. Goebbels shared Hitler’s mood, and Nazi propaganda in the final 
phase has a marked note of exultation in the climax of destruction with 
which the war in Europe ended. But Hitler’s determination to drag 
Europe down with him was not limited to propaganda. It was most 
clearly expressed in his insistence on continuing the war to the bitter end 
and in his demands for a “scorched earth” policy in Germany. Speer did 
his best to dissuade Hitler on the grounds that the German people must 
still go on living even if the regime were to be overthrown. On 15 March 

1 Guderian, pages 414-5. ^ Rauschning: Hitler Speaks, page 176. 

* Ibid., page 125. 
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Speer drew up a memorandum in which he set out his case. Within four 
to eight weeks, he wrote, Germany’s final collapse was certain. A policy of 
destroying Germany’s remaining resources in order to deny them to the 
enemy could not affect the result of the war. The overriding obligation 
of Germany’s rulers, without regard to their own fate, was to ensure that 
the German people should be left with some possibility of reconstructing 
their lives in the future.^ 

Hitler was adamant. On 19 March he issued categorical and detailed 
orders for the destruction of all communications, rolling-stock, lorries, 
bridges, dams, factories and supplies in the path of the enemy.- Sending 
for Speer, he told him: 

If the war is to be lost, the nation also will perish. This fate is inevitable. 
There is no need to consider the basis even of a most primitive existence any 
longer. On the contrary, it is better to destroy even that, and to destroy it 
ourselves. The nation has proved itself weak, and the future belongs solely 
to the stronger Eastern nation. Besides, those who remain after the battle 
are of little value; for the good have fallen.® 

From this policy Hitler never wavered. In these senseless orders to 
destroy everything and to shoot those who failed to comply with his 
directive he found some relief for the passion of frustrated anger which 
possessed him, and it was only thanks to the devotion of Speer that these 
orders were not fully carried out. But, as General Haider remarks, this 
mood was something more than the product of impotent rage. “Even at 
the height of his power there was for him no Germany, there were no 
German troops for whom he felt himself responsible; for him there was 
--at first subconsciously, but in his last years fully consciously— only 
one greatness, a greatness which dominated his life and to which his evil 
genius sacrificed everything — ^his own Ego.”* 


In order to keep alive the will to go on fighting, Hitler made desperate 
efforts to conceal the hopelessness of the situation. As soon as he came 
across the words: “The war is lost,” in Speer’s memorandum, he refused 
to read another line and locked it away in his safe. Guderian was present 
on another occasion when Speer requested Hitler to see him alone. 
Hitler refused: 

All he wants is to tell me again that the w'ar is lost and that I should bring it 
to an end. Now you can understand why it is that I refuse to see anyone 
alone any more. Any man who asks to talk to me 
because he has something unpleasant to say to me. I can t bear that, 

> N.D., Speer Document, 026. * N.D 

’Speer’s evidence at Nuremberg, N.P.,part^U^agy5. 

‘I&der, pages 69-70. ‘ Gudenan, page 407. 
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Hitler turned for comfort to the example of Frederick the Great, who 
in 1757, when Prussia was invaded by half a dozen armies and ail hope 
seemed gone, won his greatest victories of Rossbach and Leuthen and 
routed his foes. He kept Graff’s portrait of Frederick hanging above his 
desk and told Guderian: “When bad news threatens to crush my spirit I 
derive fresh courage from the contemplation of this picture. Look at 
those strong, blue eyes, that wide brow. What a headl”-^ 

His private conversation in the early hours of the morning, however, 
was increasingly pessimistic in tone. Before the war he had strongly 
condemned suicide, arguing that if only a man would hold on something 
would happen to justify his faith. Now he announced his conversion to 
Schopenhauer’s view that life was not worth living if it brought only dis- 
illusionment. He was depressed by his own ill-health. “If a man is no 
more than a living wreck, why prolong life? No one can halt the decay of 
his physical powers.” 

His secretary, who had to endure many such outbursts, records that 
after his return to Berlin in January his conversation became entirely 
self-centred and was marked by the monotonous repetition of the same 
stories told over and over again. His intellectual appetite for the discus- 
sion of such large subjects as the evolution of man, the course of world 
history, religion and the future of science had gone; even his memory 
began to fail him. His talk was confined to anecdotes about his dog or 
his diet, interspersed with complaints about the stupidity and wickedness 
of the world, ^ 

These early morning sessions grew later and later. Hitler frequently 
continued interviews and conferences well after midnight and often did 
not go to bed till dawn. He cut down his sleep to little more than three 
hours, rising again about noon, occasionally strolling round the Chan- 
cellery garden in the afternoon and usually taking a brief nap in the 
evening. 

Yet he still maintained his hold over those who were in daily contact 
with him: the sorcerer’s magic was not yet exhausted. In March, 1945, 
Forster, the Gauleiter of Danzig, came to Berlin determined to make 
Hitler realize the desperate situation of his city. This time, he told the 
secretaries in the ante-room, he would not be fobbed off with promises; 
they could count on him to speak out and tell the brutal truth. But when 
Forster came out of his interview with Hitler he was a changed man. 

The Fuehrer has promised me new divisions for Danzig [he declared.] 

I was not at all clear where he would find them, but he has explained to me 

that he means to save Danzig and that there is no further room for doubt.® 
1 Guderian, page 416. * ZoUer, pages 230-1. « Ibid, pages 29-30. 
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Sustained by these promises, Forster returned to continue the fight. 

Forster, it is worth remembering, was a man who had known Hitler 
for many years, yet he was still susceptible to his charm and conviction. 
The same is true of the other old Party members — Goebbels, Goering, 
Himmler, Bormann, Ribbentrop — every one of whom clung despairingly 
to the hope that the man to whom they owed everything would yet find 
a way out. 

Himmler was unquestionably the second man in the rapidly dwindling 
Nazi empire and the most obvious heir to Hitler. But Himmler's position 
was not undisputed. In accepting the active command of an Army 
Group, first on the Rhine, later on the Vistula and the Oder, Himmler 
made the mistake of removing himself from the Fuehrer's court, while 
his failure to halt the Russian advance much reduced his standing with 
Hitler. In the last six months of the Third Reich it was Bormann, rather 
than Himmler, who was the rising power at the Fuehrer's Headquarters. 

For Bormann, content to keep in the background and appear solely 
as the devoted servant of the Fuehrer, took care never to leave Hitler's 
side. He adjusted his way of life in order to go to bed and rise at the 
same time as Hitler, and he strengthened his control over access to him. 
Bormann was still not powerful enough to keep out Himmler, Speer and 
Goebbels. But Himmler came little to headquarters now, and Bormann 
soon made sure of Himmler’s permanent representative with Hitler, 
Hermann Fegelein. He took every opportunity to undermine Hitler’s 
confidence in Speer, while with Goebbels, whose position had been 
much strengthened in the past year, he concluded a tacit alliance. They 
joined in advocating extreme measures and constituted the leaders of a 
radical group, the other members of which were Fegelein, Ley and 
General Burgdorf, the Fuehrer’s chief military adjutant, who had 
presented Rommel with Hitler’s message and the phial of poison in 
October, 1944. 

In the middle of these rivalries Hitler’s own position remained 
unchallenged, nor did anyone, except Speer, dare to question the wisdom 
of his decision to continue the war. The intrigues were aimed not at 
replacing him, but at securing his favour and a voice in the nomination 
of his successor. No more striking testimony to Hitler’s hold over those 
around him can be imagined than the interest they still showed in the 
unreal question of who was to succeed him. 
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IV 

As day succeeded day in the isolated world of the Reich Chancellery 
and its garden shelter, the news grew steadily worse. Between 12 January, 
the day on which the Russians opened their offensive in Poland, and 12 
April, the day on which the U.S. Ninth Army crossed the Elbe, the Allies 
inflicted a total defeat upon the German Army. 

In January the Russians overran Poland and reached the Oder. They 
broke into Silesia, the one German industrial district which had escaped 
major damage from air attack, and by February were threatening 
Berlin and Vienna. 

For a time the Germans checked the Russians on the Oder, only to 
see their western defences crumble. In March the Americans and the 
British crossed the Rhine, and, one after another, the famous names of 
the Rhineland cities appeared in the allied communiques. Hitler brought 
in Kesselring to replace Rundstedt as Commander-in-Chief West, 
but Kesselring could no more stem the tide than anyone else. On 1 April 
Model’s Army Group was encircled in the Ruhr. Less than three weeks 
later they had joined the rest of the two million prisoners captured in 
the west since D-day, while Model in despair committed suicide in a 
wood near Duisburg. An organized front no longer existed in the west, 
and on the evening of 11 April the Americans reached the Elbe near 
Magdeburg, in the very heart of Germany. 

On 9 April Koenigsberg, the capital of East Prussia, fell; on the 13th 
the Russians captured Vienna, and on the 16th they broke the defence 
line on the Oder, The way to Berlin was open, and it was now only a 
question of time before the armies advancing from the west met those 
coming from the east and cut Germany in two. 

Hitler had lost all control over events, and by April he had the greatest 
difi5culty in discovering what was happening. The Germans went on 
fighting — ^in the east, with the courage of despair — but there was no 
longer any organized direction of the war. This is amply confirmed by 
such records as survive of the conferences Hitler held from the beginning 
of January onwards. Once the operations in the Ardennes had failed all 
sense of purpose was lost. The discussions of the military situation in 
the early months of 1945 are rambling, confused and futile. The leader- 
ship was not only morally, but intellectually, bankrupt. Hours were 
wasted in discussion of questions of detail and local operations, inter- 
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iiptcd by reminiscences and recriminations. Hitler no longer showed 
ny grasp of the situation. His orders became wilder and more con- 
radictory, his demands more impossible, his decisions more arbitrary, 
lis one answer to every proposal was: No withdrawal. By his refusal to 
it his commanders make their stand behind the Rhine, and his insistence 
lat they must fight to the west of the river, he flung away a score of 
ivisions needlessly. As late as 10 March he rejected a request to with- 
raw from northern Norway, and still would not agree to the evacuation 
f the troops cut off along the eastern shores of the Baltic, 

Hitler had long scorned the belief that war can be waged without 
jsort to terrorism. A succession of orders from his headquarters^ — ^such 
s the notorious “Commissar” and “Commando” orders — demanded 
eiiberate brutality in dealing with the enemy. In February, 1945, there 
^ere prolonged discussions of a proposal made by Goebbels and eagerly 
sized on by Hitler that the German High Command should denounce 
le Geneva and other international conventions, shoot all captured 
nemy airmen out of hand and make use of the new poison gases, Tabun 
nd Sarin. Characteristically, the argument that most attracted Hitler 
^as the effect this would have on the Gennan soldier. Sweeping aside 
tie legal argument, he declared: 

To hell with that. ... If 1 make it clear that I show no consideration for 
prisoners but treat them without any consideration for their rights, regard- 
less of reprisals, then quite a few (Germans) will think twice before they 
desert.’- 

)nly with the greatest difficulty was he restrained from taking this 
lesperate and irresponsible step. 

Without bothering to investigate the facts he ordered the dismissal, 
legradation and even execution of officers who, after fighting against 
werwhelming forces, were forced to give ground. Even the Waffen 
IS. was not exempt from his vicious temper. When Sepp Dietrich, 
mce the leader of his personal bodyguard and now in command of the 
Jixth S.S. Panzer Army, was driven back into Vienna, Hitler radioed: 

The Fuehrer believes that the troops have not fought as the situation 
demanded and orders that the S.S. Divisions Adolf Hitler^ Das Reich, 
Totenkopf and Hohemtsuffen, be stripped of their arm-bands. 

Vhen Dietrich received this he summoned his divisional commanden 
tnd, throwing the message on the table, exclaimed : “There’s your reward 
or all that you’ve done these past five years.” Rather than carry out the 
)rder, he cabled back, he would shoot himself.- 

1 Gilbert, Appendix, page 179. = Shulman, pages 316-7. 
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Hitler still tried to buoy himself up with the belief that the new 
weapons, of which he never ceased to talk, would work a miracle. But 
gradually these hopes too faded and his continued references to them 
became no more than the mechanical repetition of ritual phrases. The 
Vis and V2s had come and gone. The Ardennes offensive had been 
launched and failed. The jet fighters never took the air. The U-boat fleet, 
reinforced by the new types on which Hitler and Doenitz had built the 
most extravagant expectations, put to sea but were routed. 

The last hope of all was a split in the Grand Alliance. At his con- 
ference on 27 January Hitler suddenly asked: 

Do you think that, deep down inside, the English are enthusiastic about the 
Russian developments? 

Goering: They certainly didn’t plan that we hold them off while the 
Russians conquer all of Germany. If this goes on we will get a telegram 
in a few days. . , . 

Jodl: They have always regarded the Russians with suspicion. 

Hitler : I have ordered that a report be placed into their hands that the 
Russians are organizing two hundred thousand of our men, led by Germar 
officers and completely infected with Communism, who will then be marchec 
into Germany. . , , That will make them feel as if someone had stuck a needk 
into them. 

Goering: They entered the war to prevent us from going into the east 
not to have the east come to the Atlantic.^ 

Hitler’s political instinct was still keen, but time was against him 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin, meeting at Yalta in February, patched 
up their differences and contrived an agreement which, however im* 
permanent, outlasted Hitler. The demand for unconditional surrendei 
was reaffirmed, and the allied armies never paused in their advance. 

The level to which the hopes of the German leaders were now reducec 
is well illustrated by their reception of the news of Roosevelt’s death or 
12 April. The story is recounted by Schwerin von Krosigk, Hitler’! 
egregious Finance Minister, and confirmed by other eye-witnesses. 

A few days before the 12th (Goebbels told Schwerin von Krosigk), ir 
order to comfort the Fuehrer, he had read him the passage in Carlyle’; 
History of Frederick the Great in which the author describes th< 
difficulties confronting the Prussian king in the winter of 1761-1762 

How the great king himself did not see any way out and did not know wha 
to do ; how ail his generals and ministers were convinced that he was finished 
how the enemy already looked upon Prussia as vanquished; how the futun 

^ Gilbert, pages 1 17-8. 
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appeared entirely dark, and how in his last letter to the Minister Graf 
Finckenstein^ he set himself a time limit: if there was no change by 15 Feb- 
ruary he would give up and take poison, “Brave king!” Carlyle writes, 
“wait but a little while, and the days of your suffering will be over. Behind 
the clouds the sun of your good fortune is already rising and soon will 
show itself to you.” On 12 February the Czarina died; the Miracle of the 
House of Brandenburg had come to pass. The Fuehrer, Goebfaels said, had 
tears in his eyes.* 

Thereupon Goebbels sent for the horoscopes of the Fuehrer and of the 
Weimar Republic, both of which, he claimed, had been astonishingly 
right about the war and now predicted a great success for Germany 
in the latter half of April, followed by peace in August - 
Goebbels was so taken with this historical parallel that on 12 April, 
while paying a visit to the headquarters of the Ninth Army at Kuestrin, 
he tried to convince General Busse and his Staff that ; 

for reasons of Historical Necessity and Justice a change of fortune must 
occur now just as it did in the Seven Years War with the Miracle of the 
House of Brandenburg. One of the officers present asked somewhat 
sceptically which Czarina was to die this time. To this Goebbels replied that 
he did not know either, but that Fate held all sorts of possibilities in her 
hands. He then went back home and received the news of Roosevelt's death. 
Immediately he telephoned to Busse and said: “The Czarina is dead.” 
Busse told him that this made a great impression on his soldiers; now they 
saw another chance,* 

In his excitement Goebbels called for champagne and rang up 
Hitler: 

“My Fuehrer, I congratulate you! Roosevelt is dead. It is written in 
the stars that the second half of April will be the turning-point for us. 
This is Friday, 13 April. It is the turning-point.”^ 

Goebbels’ mood was fully shared by Hitler, but the sense of relief 
did not last long. When reports from the front showed that Roosevelt’s 
death had not affected the enemy’s operations, Goebbels remarked 
disconsolately: “Perhaps Fate has again been cruel and made fools of 
us.”^ 

In the middle of April the Nazi Empire which had once stretched to 
the Caucasus and the Atlantic was reduced to a narrow corridor in the 

^ As Mr. Trevor-Roper points out, neither the facts nor the quotation are accurate. 
The Minister to whom Frederick wrote was not Finckcnslein but the Count 
d’Argenson, 

“ Schwerin von Krosigk's diary (unpublished). * Ibid. 

* Evidence of Frau Haberzettel, one of the secretaries in the Propaganda Ministry, 
quoted by H. R. Trevor-Roper, pages 112-3. 

^ Semmlcr, page 193. 
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heart of Germany little more than a hundred miles wide. Hitler had 
reached the end of the road. 


V 

Shortly after Hitler’s hopes had been raised and dashed by Roosevelt’s 
death, Eva Braun arrived unexpectedly in Berlin and, defying Hitler’s 
orders, announced her intention of slaying with him to the end. For some 
time Goebbels had been urging Hitler to remain in Berlin and make an 
ending in the besieged city worthy of an admirer of Wagner’s Goetter- 
daemerung. Goebbels scorned any suggestion that by leaving the capital 
he might allow the two million people still living there to escape the 
horrors of a pitched battle fought in the streets of the city. “If a single 
white flag is hoisted in Berlin,” he declared, “I shall not hesitate to have 
the whole street and all its inhabitants blown up. This has the full 
authority of the Fuehrer.”^ 

None the less Hiller's mind was not yet made up. Preparations were in 
train for the Government to leave Berlin and move to the “National 
Redoubt” in the heart of the Bavarian Alps, round Berchtesgaden, the 
homeland of the Nazi movement, where the Fuehrer was expected to 
make his last stand. Various ministries and commands had already been 
transferred to the Redoubt area, and the time had come when Hitler 
himself must follow if he was still to get through the narrow corridor 
left between the Russian and American armies. 

Hitler’s original plan was to leave for the south on 20 April, his 
fifty-sixth birthday, but at the conference on the 20th, following the 
reception and congratulations, he still hesitated. For the last time, all 
the Nazi hierarchs were present — Goering, Himmler, Goebbels, Ribben- 
trop, Bormann, Speer — together with the chiefs of the three Services. 
Their advice was in favour of his leaving Berlin. The most Hitler would 
agree to, however, was the establishment of Northern and Southern 
Commands, in case Germany should be cut in two by the allied advance. 
There and then he appointed Admiral Doenitz to assume the full 
responsibility in the north, but, although Kesselring was nominated for 
the Southern Command, Hitler left open the possibility that he might 
move to the south and take the direction of the war there into his own 
hands. 

On the 21st Hitler ordered an all-out attack on the Russians besieging 
Berlin. Every man was to be thrown in, and any commander who with- 
1 Semmier, page 190. 
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held forces was to be shot. The direction of the attack Hitler confided 
to an S.S. general, Obergruppenfuehrer Steiner, and he built the most 
exaggerated hopes on the success which he anticipated from the 
operation. It was the disappointment of these hopes which led him 
finally to make up his mind and refuse to leave the capital. 

For Steiner’s attack was never launched. The withdrawal of troops to 
provide the forces necessary allowed the Russians to break through the 
city’s outer defences in the north, and Hitler’s plan foundered in 
confusion. Throughout the morning of the 22nd a series of telephone 
calls from the Bunker failed to elicit any news of what was happening. 
By the time the conference met at three o’clock in the afternoon there 
was still no news of Steiner, and Hitler was on the verge of one of his 
worst outbursts. 

The storm burst during the conference, which lasted for three hours 
and left everyone who took part in it shaken and exhausted. In a uni- 
versal gesture of denunciation Hitler cursed them all for their cowardice, 
treachery and incompetence. The end had come, he declared. He could 
no longer go on. There was nothing left but to die. He would meet his 
end there, in Berlin; those who wished could go to the south, but he 
would never move. From this resolution he was not to be moved. Tele- 
phone calls from Himmler and Doenitz, and the entreaties of his own 
Staff, had no effect. Acting on his decision, he dictated an announcement 
to be read over the wireless, declaring that the Fuehrer was in Berlin and 
that he would remain there to the very last. 

The implications of Hitler’s declaration were more far-reaching than 
may appear at first sight. For, since 1941, Hitler had taken over the 
immediate day-to-day direction of the war as the active commander- 
in-chief of the German Army. Now that he was forced to admit the fact 
of defeat, however, the man who had insisted on prolonging the war 
against the advice of his generals refused to take any further responsi- 
bility. Instead, he instructed his two chief assistants. Generals Keitel 
and Jodi, to leave at once for Berchtesgaden and declined to give them 
further orders. All the grandiloquent talk of dying in Berlin cannot 
disguise the fact that this petulant decision was a gross dereliction of 
his duty to the troops still fighting under his command and an action 
wholly at variance with the most elementary military tradition. 

Jodi later described to General Koller, the Luftw'affe Chief of Staff, 
their unavailing efforts to persuade Hitler to change his mind. 

Hitler declared that he had decided to stay in Berlin, lead its defence and then 

at the last moment shoot himself. For physical reasons he was unable to 
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take part in the fighting personally, nor did he wish to, for he could not 
the risk of falling into enemy hands. We all attempted to bring him c 
from this decision and even offered to move troops from the west to figh 
the east. His answer was that everything was falling to pieces anyway, ; 
that he could do no more: that should be left to the Reichsmars 
(Goering). When someone remarked that no soldier would fight for 
Reichsmarshal, Hitler retorted : “What do you mean, fight ? There’s preci 
little more fighting to be done and, if it comes to negotiating, the Reic 
marshal can do better than I can.” The latest development of the situat 
had made the deepest impression on him, he spoke all the time of treach 
and failure, of corruption in the leadership and in the ranks. Even the ! 
now told him lies.^ 

By the time Jodi and Keitel left Hitler on the evening of 22 April 
had recovered his self-control and talked calmly to Keitel of the po 
bility of the Twelfth Army, then fighting on the Elbe under Gem 
Wenck, coming to the relief of Berlin. But his decision to stay in 
capital was irrevocable; as a logical consequence he began to burn 
papers and invited Goebbels, the advocate of a “world-historical en 
to join him in the Fuehrerbunker. 


VI 

The setting in which Hitler played out the last scene of all was v 
suited to the end of so strange a history. The Chancellery air-raid shel 
in which the events of 22 April had taken place, was buried fifty f 
beneath the ground, and built in two storeys covered with a mass 
canopy of reinforced concrete. The lower of the storeys formed 
Fuehrerbunker. It was divided into eighteen small rooms grouped 
either side of a central passageway. Half of this passage was closed t 
partition and used for the daily conferences. A suite of six rooms ^ 
set aside for Hitler and Eva Braun. Eva had a bed-sitting-room, a hi 
room and a dressing room; Hitler a bedroom and a study, the s 
decoration in which was a portrait of Frederick the Great. A map-ro 
used for small conferences, a telephone exchange, a power-house j 
guard rooms took up most of the rest of the space, but there were i 
rooms for Goebbels (formerly occupied by Morell) and two for Stui 
fegger, Brandt’s successor as Hitler’s surgeon. Frau Goebbels, v 
insisted on remaining with her husband, together with her five childi 
occupied four rooms on the floor above, where the kitchen, serva 

* Karl Koiler: Der ktzte Momt (Mannheim, 1949), page 31 — his diary entry 
23 April. 
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quarters and dining-hall were also to be found. Other shelters had been 
built near-by. One housed Bormann, his staff and the various Service 
officers; another Mohnke, the S.S. commandant of the Chancellery, 
and his staff. 

The physical atmosphere of the bunker was oppressive, but this was 
nothing compared to the pressure of the psychological atmosphere. 
The incessant air-raids, the knowledge that the Russians were now in the 
city, nervous exhaustion, fear and despair produced a tension bordering 
on hysteria, which was heightened by propinquity to a man whose 
changes of mood were not only unpredictable but affected the lives of all 
those in the shelter. 

Hitler had been living in the bunker for some time. Such sleep as he 
got in the last month appears to have been between eight and eleven 
o’clock in the morning. As soon as the mid-morning air attacks began. 
Hitler got up and dressed. He had a horror of being caught either lying 
dowm or undressed. 

Much of the time was still taken up with conferences. The midday or 
afternoon conference was matched by a second after midnight which 
sometimes lasted till dawn. The evening meal was served between 9 and 
10 p.m., and Hitler liked to drag it out in order not to be left alone 
during a night air-raid. Sometimes he would receive his secretaries at 
six in the morning, after a late-night conference. He would make an 
effort to stand up and greet them, but rapidly sank back exhausted on to 
the sofa. The early-morning meal was the one he most enjoyed, and he 
would eat greedily of chocolate and cakes, playing with Blondi and the 
puppies which she produced in March. To one of these puppies Hitler 
gave his own old nickname, Wolf, and brought it up without anyone’s 
help. He would lie with it on his lap, stroking it and repeating its name 
until the meal was over and he tried to get some sleep. 

Between 20 and 24 April a considerable number of Hitler’s entourage 
— including Goering; Hitler’s adjutant, Schaub; and Morell — left for 
the south. In the last week of his life Hitler shared the cramped accom- 
modation of the Fuehrerbunker with Eva Braun; the Goebbels and their 
children; Stumpfegger, his surgeon; his valet, Heinz Lingc; and his 
S.S. adjutant, Guensche; his two remaining secretaries, Frau Christian 
and Frau Junge; Fraulein Manzialy, his vegetarian cook, and Goebbels’ 
adjutant. Frequent visitors to the Fuehrerbunker from the neighbouring 
shelters were Bormann; General Krebs, who had succeeded Guderian 
as the Army’s Chief of Staff; General Burgdorf, Hitler’s chief military 
adjutant; Artur Axmann, the leader of the Hitler Youth (a thousand of 
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whom took part in the defence of Berlin), and a crowd of aides-de-camp y 
adjutants, liaison officers and S.S. guards. 

On Monday, 23 April having at last come to a decision, Hitler was 
in a calmer frame of mind. Keitel, who talked to him in the afternoon, 
reports that he appeared rested and even satisfied with the position^ 
This was borne out by his reception of Speer, who fiew back from 
Hamburg to say farewell, and made a full confession of the steps he had 
taken to thwart Hitler’s orders for scorching the German earth. Hitler 
undoubtedly had a genuine affection for Speer, but it is surprising that 
he was moved, rather than incensed, by his frankness. Speer was 
neither arrested nor shot, but allowed to go free, and like everyone else 
who saw Hitler that day he was impressed by the change in him, the 
serenity wffiich he appeared to have reached after months of des- 
perate effort to maintain his conviction, in the face of all the facts, that 
the war could still be won. Now that he had abandoned the attempt to 
flog himself and those around him into keeping up the pretence he was 
more philosophical and resigned to facing death as a release from the 
difficulties which overwhelmed him. He repeated to Speer what he had 
told Jodi and Keitel the day before, that he would shoot himself in the 
bunker and have his body burned to avoid its falling into the hands of the 
enemy. This was stated quietly and firmly, as a matter no longer open 
to discussion. 

While it is true, however, that Hitler never varied this decision, his 
moods remained as unstable as ever, anger rapidly succeeding to resig- 
nation, and in turn yielding to the brief revival of hope. This is well 
illustrated by the incident of Goering’s dismissal, of which Speer was 
also a witness before he left the bunker for good in the early hours of the 
24th. 


When Goering flew to the south he left behind as his representative 
General Koller, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. On 23 April Koller 
appeared at the Obersalzbcrg and reported the decisions of the fateful 
conference in the bunker the day before. Believing that Hitler had 
abandoned the direction of the war, and interpreting literally his remark 
that “if it comes to negotiating the Reichsmarshal can do better than I 
can,” Goering assumed that he was now the Fuehrer’s successor, as he 
had been designated by the decree of June, 1941. He wirelessed to Hitler 
for confirmation. The message, sent on the evening of 23 April, read as 
follows : 

^ KeitePs interrogation at Nuremberg, 10 October, 1945. 
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My Fuehrer, 

In view of your decision to remain at your post in the fortress of Berlin, 
do you agr^ that I take over, at once, the total leadership of the Reich, 
with full freedom of action at home and abroad, as your deputy, in 
accordance with your decree of 29 June, 1941 ? If no reply is received by 
ten o’clock toni^t I shall take it for granted that you have lost your 
freedom of action, and shall consider the conditions of your decree as 
fulfilled, and shall act for the best interests of our country and our people. 
You know what I feel for you in the gravest hour of my life. Words fail me to 
express myself. May God protect you, and speed you quickly here in spite 
of all. 

Your loyal 

Hermann Goering.^ 

When Goering’s message reached the bunker it did not take long for 
Hermann, Goering’s sworn enemy, to represent it as an ultimatum. 
Speer, who was present, reports that Hitler became unusually excited, 
denouncing Goering as corrupt, a failure and a drug addict, but adding: 
“He can negotiate the capitulation all the same. It does not matter any- 
way who does it.”- 

The addition is revealing. Hitler was clearly angry at Goering’s 
presumption — the habits of tyranny are not easily broken — he agreed to 
Bormann’s suggestion that Goering should be arrested for high treason, 
and he authorized his dismissal from all his offices, including the 
succession — yet “it does not matter anyway.” As Speer pointed out at 
Nuremberg, all Hitler’s contempt for the German people was contained 
in the off-hand way in which he made this remark. 

To try to make too much sense out of what Hitler said or ordered in 
those final days would be wholly to misread both the extraordinary 
circumstances and his state of mind. Those who saw him at this time and 
who were not so infected by the atmosphere of the bunker as to share his 
mood regarded him as closer than ever to that shadowy line which 
divides the world of the sane from that of the insane. He spoke entirely 
on the impulse of the moment, and moods of comparative lucidity, such 
as that in which Speer had talked to him on the 23rd, w'ere interspersed 
with wild accusations, wilder hopes and half-crazed ramblings. 

Hitler found it more difficult than ever to realize the situation outside 
the shelter, or to grasp that this was the end. Conferences continued 
until the morning of the day on which he committed suicide, and as 
late as the evening of the 29th Hitler was demanding new^s of General 

^ Quoted by Trevor-Roper, page 145. 

* Speer’s evidence at Nuremberg, N.P., part XVIT, page 57. 
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Wenck’s Army which he had ordered to relieve Berlin.^ On the 24th he 
sent an urgent summons for Colonel General Ritter von Greim, in 
command of Air Fleet 6, to fly from Munich to Berlin. Greim made the 
hazardous journey into the heart of the capital, with the help of a young 
woman test-pilot, Hanna Reitsch, at the cost of a severe wound in his 
foot. To get there they had to fly at the level of the tree-tops, in the face 
of heavy A. A. fire and constant fighter attacks which cost the escorting 
planes considerable losses. When Greim arrived it was to find that 
Hitler had insisted on this simply in order to inform him personally 
that he was promoting him to be Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe 
in succession to Goering, an appointment that he could perfectly well 
have made by telegram. The only result of Hitler’s action was to im- 
prison the new Commander-in-Chief in the bunker for three days and 
to cripple him with a wounded foot. 

The scene when Hitler greeted Greim and Hanna Reitsch was marked 
by the theatricality of Hitler's behaviour. Hanna Reitsch describes the 
tears in his eyes as he referred to Goering’s treachery: 

His head sagged, his face was deathly pallid, and the uncontrolled 
shaking of his hands made the message (from Goering) flutter wildly as he 
handed it to Greim. 

The Fuehrer’s face remained deathly earnest as Greim read. Then every 
muscle in it began to twitch and his breath came in explosive puffs; only 
with effort did he gain sufficient control to shout: “An ultimatum! A crass 
ultimatum! Now nothing remains. Nothing is spared to me. No allegiances 
are kept, no honour lived up to, no disappointments that I have not had, 
no betrayals that I have not experienced — and now this above all else. 
Nothing remains. Every wrong has already been done me,“^ 

Later that night Hitler sent for Hanna Reitsch and gave her a vial of 
poison. “Hanna, you belong to those w^ho will die with me. Each of us 

^ Shortly before midnight on the 29th Jodi received a peremptory telegram at his 
headquarters: 

“Inform me immediately: 

(1) Where are Wenck's spearheads? 

(2) When are they going to attack? 

(3) Where is the Ninth Army? 

(4) In which direction is the Ninth Army breaking through ? 

(5) Where are Holste’s spearheads? 

, „ Adolf Hitler.” 

Joachim Schultz: Die letzten 30 Ta^e, Aiis dem Kriegstagebuch des O.K. W. (Stuttgart, 
1951), page 51. 

Hanna Reitsch’s interrogation by the U.S. Army, 8 October, 1945, N.D. 3,734-PS. 
Friiulein Reitsch has since repudiated parts of this interrogation. The American 
authorities, however, have confirmed its substantial accuracy as a record of what 
she said in October, 1945. Cf. Trevor-Roper: Introduction to 2nd edition, pages 
xlvii-Iiv. 
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has a vial of poison such as this. I do not wish that one of us falls into 
the hands of the Russians alive, nor do I wish our bodies to be found 
by them,” At the end of a highly emotional interview Hitler reassured 
her: “But, my Hanna, I still have hope. The army of General Wenck 
is moving up from the south. He must and will drive the Russians back 
long enough to save our people. Then we will fall back to hold again.”^ 

Hitler’s resentment found expression in constant accusations of 
treachery, which were echoed by Goebbels and the others, Fianna 
Reitsch describes Eva Braun as “raving about all the ungrateful sw’ine 
who had deserted their Fuehrer and should be destroyed. It appeared 
that the only good Germans were those who were caught in the bunker 
and that all the others were traitors because they were not there to die 
with him.”“ Eva regarded her own fate with equanimity. She had no 
desire to survive Hitler, and spent much of her time changing her clothes 
and caring for her appearance in order to keep up bis spirits. Her 
perpetual complaint was: “Poor, poor Adolf, deserted by everyone, 
betrayed by all. Better that ten thousand others die than that he should 
be lost to Germany.”-^ 

On the night of the 26th the Russians began to shell the Chancellery, 
and the bunker shook as the massive masonry split and crashed into the 
courtyard and garden. Resistance could scarcely last much longer. The 
Russians were now less than a mile away, and the Army which had once 
goose-stepped before Hitler’s arrogant gaze on the Wenceslas Square 
of Prague, through the ruins of Warsaw, and down the Champs Elys6es, 
was reduced to a handful of exhausted companies fighting desperately 
street by street for the barely recognizable centre of Berlin. 

The climax came on the night of Saturday-Sunday, 28"-29 April. 
Between nine and ten o’clock on the Saturday evening Hitler was talking 
to Ritter von Greim when a message was sent in to him which deter- 
mined him to end at last the career which had begun twenty-seven years 
before, at the end of another lost war. Brought by Heinz Lorenz, an 
official of the Propaganda Ministry, it consisted of a brief Reuter report 
to the effect that Himmler had been in touch with the Swedish Count 
Bernadette for the purpose of negotiating peace terms. 


L.H. — Y* 


» N.D., 3,734-PS. 


Ibid. 
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VII 

Since the beginning of 1945 Himmler had been secretly urged by Walter 
Schellenberg, the youngest of his S.S. generals, to open negotiations with 
the Western Powers on his own initiative, and when Count Bernadotte 
visited Berlin in February to discuss the release of Norwegian and 
Danish prisoners on behalf of the Swedish Red Cross, Schellenberg 
arranged for Himmler to meet him in the hope that this might provide 
the opportunity he sought. At that stage the reluctant Reichsfuehrer 
SS.y much troubled by his loyalty to Hitler, had been unwilling to 
commit himself. Even when Bernadotte paid a second visit to Berlin in 
April Himmler could not make up his mind to speak out. But the 
dramatic scene at the conference of 22 April and Hitler’s declaration 
that the war was lost, and that he would seek death in the ruins of Berlin, 
made much the same impression on Himmler that it had made on 
Goering, Both men concluded that loyalty to Hitler was no longer 
inconsistent with independent steps to end the war, but while Goering 
telegraphed to Hitler for confirmation of his view, Himmler more 
wisely acted in secret. 

On the night of 23-24 April, while Hitler was raging at the disloyalty 
of Goering, Himmler accompanied Schellenberg to Liibeck for another 
meeting with Count Bernadotte at the Swedish Consulate. This time 
Himmler was prepared to put his cards on the table. Hitler, he told 
Bernadotte, was quite possibly dead; if not, he certainly would be in the 
next few days. 

In the situation that has now arisen [Himmler continued] I consider my 
hands free. I admit that Germany is defeated. In order to save as great a 
part of Germany as possible from a Russian invasion I am willing to 
capitulate on the Western Front in order to enable the Western Allies to 
advance rapidly towards the east. But I am not prepared to capitulate on 
the Eastern Front,^ 

On condition that Norway and Denmark were included in the 
surrender Bernadotte agreed to forward a proposal on Himmler’s lines 
through the Swedish Foreign Minister, although he warned the two 
Germans that he did not believe there was the least chance that Britain 
and the U.S.A. would agree to a separate peace. 

While Bernadotte left for Stockholm, Himmler began to think of 
the ministers he would appoint to his Government when he assumed 
‘ Count Folkc Bernadotte: The Curtain Falls (N.Y., 1945), pages 106-13. 
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power, and to discuss with Schellenberg the new Party of NationaJ 
Union which was to take the place of the Nazi Party. 

On 27 April, however, Bernadotte returned from the north with the 
news that the Western Allies refused to consider a separate peace and 
insisted on unconditional surrender. This was a heavy blow, especially 
to Schellenberg. But worse was to follow: on the 28th the fact that 
Himmler had been taking part in such negotiations was reported from 
London and New York. Himmler was now to discover, as Goering had 
before him, that it was unwise to discount Hitler before he was really 
dead. 

Hitler was beside himself at the news. Goering had at least asked 
permission first before beginning negotiations ; Himmler, in whose loyalty 
he had placed unlimited faith, had said nothing. That Himmler should 
betray him was the bitterest blow of all, and it served to crystallize the 
decision to commit suicide which Hitler had threatened on the 22nd, 
but which he had not yet made up his mind to put into effect. This final 
decision followed the pattern of all the others: a period of hesitation, 
then a sudden resolution from which he was not to be moved. So it 
had been before the decision to stay in Berlin; and so it had been in the 
succeeding week over the question of suicide. Throughout the week 
Hitler spoke constantly of taking his own life, and on the night of the 
27th — if Hanna Reitsch’s report is to be believed — he held a conference 
at which the plans for a mass suicide were carefully rehearsed and 
everyone made little speeches swearing allegiance to the Fuehrer and 
Germany. But still he waited and hoped— until the night of the 28th. 
That was the night of decisions. 

Shortly after he received the news from Lorenz, Hitler disappeared 
behind closed doors with Goebbels and Bormann, the only two Nazi 
leaders in whom he now felt any confidence. Hitler’s first thought was 
revenge, and Bormann had at least the satisfaction of removing Himmler 
as well as Goering before the Third Reich crumbled into dust. 

Himmler’s representative with the Fuehrer, Fegelein, had already 
been arrested after it had been discovered that he had slipped quietly 
out of the bunker with the apparent intention of making a discreet escape 
before the end. The fact that he was married to Eva Braun’s sister, 
Gretl, was no protection. He was now subjected to a close examination 
on what he knew of Himmler’s treasonable negotiations and then 
taken into the courtyard of the Chancellery to be shot. Himmler was 
more difficult to reach, but Hitler ordered Greim and Hanna Reitsch to 
make an attempt to get out of Berlin by plane and enstrusted them with 
the order to arrest Himmler at all costs. “A traitor must never succeed me 
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as Fuehrer,” Hitler shouted in a trembling voice. “You must go out to 
insure that he will not.”^ 

( 

Greim and Hanna Reitsch left between midnight and 1 a.m. on the 
morning of Sunday, 29 April, and Hitler now turned to more personal 
matters. One human being at least had remained true and she should 
have her reward. Now that he had decided to end his life, the argument 
he had always used against marriage — ^that it would interfere with his 
career — no longer carried weight. So, between 1 a.m. and 3 a.m. on the 
29th, Hitler married Eva Braun. The ceremony, performed according 
to civil law, was hurriedly carried out by one of Goebbels* staff, a Gau 
Inspector, Walter Wagner, then serving in the Volkssturm, who was 
brought into the shelter for the purpose. The Fuehrer’s marriage took 
place in the map-room which was used for small conferences. Goebbels 
and Bonnann were present as witnesses and signed the register after the 
bride and bridegroom. Eva began to write her maiden name of Braun, 
but struck out the initial B and corrected her signature to “Eva Hitler, 
nee Braun.” Afterwards the bridal party returned to their private suite, 
where a few friends — Bormann, Goebbels and his wife, Hitler’s two 
secretaries, his adjutants and his cook — came in to drink champagne 
and to talk nostalgically of the old days and Goebbels’ marriage at 
which Hitler had been one of the witnesses before they came to power. 

The celebration went on while Hitler retired to the adjoining room ' 
with his secretary, Frau Junge. There, in the early hours of 29 April, he 
dictated his will and his political testament. Both documents are of 
such interest as to justify quotation at length.^ 

Facing death and the destruction of the rdgime he had created, this 
man who had exacted the sacrifice of millions of lives rather than admit 
defeat was still recognizably the old Hitler. From first to last there is 
not a word of regret, nor a suggestion of remorse. The fault is that of 
others, above all that of the Jews, for even now the old hatred is un- 
appeased. Word for word. Hitler’s final address to the German nation 
could be taken from almost any of his early speeches of the 1920s or from 
the pages of Mein Kampf. Twenty-odd years had changed and taught 
him nothing. His mind remained as tightly closed as it had been on the 
day when he wrote: “During these years in Vienna a view of life and a 
definite outlook on the world took shape in my mind. These became the 
granite basis of my conduct. Since then I have extended that foundation 
very little, I have changed nothing in it.”® 

‘ Hanna Reitsch’s interrogation, N.D. 3,734-PS. 

The two documents are contained in N.D. 3,569-PS. ® Mein Kampf, page 32. 
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The first part of the Political Testament consists of a general defence 
of his career : 

More than thirty years have now passed since in !914 I made my modest 
contribution as a volunteer in the First World War, which was forced upon 
the Reich. 

In these three decades I have been actuated solely by love and loyalty to 
my people. . . . 

It is untrue that I, or anyone else in Germany, wanted the war in 1939. 
It was desired and instigated solely by those international statesmen who 
were either of Jewish descent or worked for Jewish interests. I have made 
too many offers for the control and limitation of armaments, which posterity 
v/ill not for all time be able to disregard, for the responsibility for the out- 
break of this war to be laid on me. I have further never wished that, after 
the fatal First World War, a second against England or against America, 
should break out. Centuries will pass away, but out of the ruins of our towns 
and monuments hatred will grow against those finally responsible for every- 
thing, International Jewry, and its helpers. . , . 

I have also made it plain that, if the nations of Europe are again to be 
regarded as mere shares to be bought and sold by those international con- 
spirators in money and finance, then that race, Jewry, which is the real 
criminal of this murderous struggle, will be saddled with the responsi- 
bility. . . . 

Hitler then turned to defend his decision to stay in Berlin and to 
speak of the future. 

After six years of war, which in spite of all set-backs will go down one day in 
history as the most glorious and valiant demonstration of a nation's life- 
purpose, I cannot forsake the city which is the capital of the Reich , , , 1 
have decided, therefore, to remain in Berlin and there of my own free will 
to choose death at the moment when I believe the position of Fuehrer and 
Chancellor can no longer be held. . . . 

I die with a happy heart aware of the immeasurable deeds of our soldiers 
at the front. . . . That from the bottom of my heart I express my thanks to 
you all is just as self-evident as my wish that you should, because of that, 
on no account give up the struggle, but rather continue it against the enemies 
of the Fatherland. . . . From the sacrifice of our soldiers and from my own 
unity with them unto death will spring up in the history of Germany the 
seed of a radiant renaissance of the National Socialist movement and thus 
of the realization of a true community of nations. . . . 

... I beg the heads of the Army, Navy and Air Force to strengthen by 
all possible means the spirit of resistance of our soldiers in the National 
Socialist sense, with special reference to the fact that 1 myself, as founder 
and creator of this movement, have preferred death to cowardly abdication 
or even capitulation. 
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To this Hitler could not refrain from adding a gibe at the Officer 
Corps : 

May it at some future time become part of the code of honour of the 
German officer — as it already is in the case of our Navy — ^that the surrender 
of a district or of a town should be impossible and that the leaders should 
march ahead as shining examples faithfully fulfilling their duty unto death. 

The second part of the Testament contains Hitler’s provisions for the 
succession. He began by expelling Goering and Himmler from the 
Party and from all offices of State. He accused them of causing im- 
measurable harm to Germany by unauthorized negotiations with the 
enemy and of illegally attempting to seize power for themselves. As his 
successor he appointed Admiral Doenitz President of the Reich, 
Minister of War, and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces — and 
promptly proceeded to nominate his Government for him. Goebbels and 
Bormann had their reward, the first as the new Chancellor, the second as 
Party Minister. Hitler’s choice for Foreign Minister was Seyss-Inquart, 
once a key figure in the annexation of Austria and since 1940 Reich 
Commissioner for the Netherlands. Himmler’s successor as Reichs- 
fuehrer S.S. was Hanke, the Gauleiter of Lower Silesia, and, as Minister 
of the Interior, Paul Giesler, the Gauleiter of Upper Bavaria. The influ- 
ence of Bormann is evident in the appointment of Party Gauleiters to 
both posts. Ley, Funk and Schwerin-Krosigk kept their offices; Speer 
was replaced by Saur, his chief assistant at the Ministry for Armaments; 
while the last Commander-in-Chief of the German Army was Field- 
Marshal Schoerner, who commanded the undefeated Army Group in 
Bohemia. 

The last paragraph returned once more to the earliest of Hitler’s ob- 
sessions: “Above all I charge the leaders of the nation and those under 
them to scrupulous observance of the laws of race and to merciless 
opposition to the universal poisoner of all peoples, international Jewry.” 

The Testament was signed at four o’clock in the morning of Sunday, 
29 April, and witnessed by Goebbels and Bormann for the Party, by 
Burgdorf and Krebs as representatives of the Army. At the same time 
Hitler signed his will, which was again witnessed by Goebbels and 
Bormann, with the additional signature of Colonel von Below, his 
Luftwaffe adjutant. This was a shorter and more personal document: 
Although I did not consider that I could take the responsibility during the 
years of struggle of contracting a marriage, I have now decided, before the 
end of my life, to take as my wife the woman who, after many years of 
faithful friendship, of her owm free will entered this town, when it was 
already besieged, in order to share my fate. At her own desire she goes to 
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death with me as my wife. This will compensate us for what we have both 
lost through my work in the service of my people. 

What I possess belongs — in so far as it has any value — to the Party, or, if 
this no longer exists, to the State. Should the State too be destroyed, no 
further decision on my part is necessary. 

My pictures, in the collection which I have bought in the course of years, 
have never been collected for private purposes, but only for the establish- 
ment of a gallery in my home-tovm of Linz on the Danube. 

It is my heartfelt wish that this bequest should be duly executed. 

As my executor I nominate my most faithful Party comrade, Martin 
Bormann, He is given full legal authority to make all decisions. He is per- 
mitted to hand to my relatives anything which has a sentimental value or is 
necessary for the maintenance of a modest standard of life Ceines kleinen 
buergerlichen Lebens''^); especially for my wife’s mother and my faithful 
fellow-workers who are well known to him. The chief of these are my former 
secretaries, Frau Winter, etc., who have for many years helped me by their 
work. 

I myself and my wife choose to die in order to escape the disgrace of 
deposition or capitulation. It is our wish to be burned immediately in the 
place where I have carried out the greater part of my daily work in the 
course of my twelve years’ service to my people. 

Hitler’s choice of Doenitz as his successor is surprising, and to no one 
did it come as more of a surprise than to Doenitz himself. Since Doenitz 
had replaced Raeder as Commander-in-Chief, however. Hitler had 
come to look upon the Navy with different eyes. He attached the 
greatest importance to the U-boat campaign, and contrasted the 
“National Socialist spirit” of the Navy under Doenitz with what he 
regarded as the treachery and disaffection of the Army and Air Force. 
In the last year of his life Hitler showed more confidence in Doenitz 
than in any of his senior commanders, and this was repaid by an 
unquestioning loyalty on the Admiral's part. With Goering and Himmler 
excluded, Goebbels was the obvious choice as Hitler’s successor, but 
Goebbels would never have been accepted by the soldiers. To command 
the Armed Forces — ^which, in effect, meant to negotiate a surrender — 
someone else, preferably a serving officer, must become head of the State 
and Minister for War. Goebbels was thus to succeed Hitler as Chancel- 
lor, but Doenitz was to become head of the State and Supreme Com- 
mander. By choosing an officer from the Navy, rather than from the 
Army, Hitler offered a last deliberate insult to the military caste on whom 
he laid the blame for losing the war. 

Hitler knew very well that the war was lost, but, as the political 
testament shows, he was making a clumsy attempt to save something 
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for the future. As a legacy to a new generation of National Socialists, 
however, it was a singularly unimpressive document. The game was 
played out and when the prestige of power was stripped away nothing 
remained but the stale and unconvincing slogans of the beer-hall 
agitator of the 1920s. 

Characteristically, Hitler’s last message to the German people con- 
tained at least one striking lie. His death was anything but a hero’s end; 
by committing suicide he deliberately abandoned his responsibilities 
and took a way out which in earlier years he had strongly condemned 
as a coward’s. The words in the Testament are carefully chosen to 
conceal this; he speaks of his “unity with our soldiers unto death,” and 
again of fulfilling his duty unto death. It is worth noting that when 
General Weidling, the Commandant of Berlin, discovered that Hitler 
had committed suicide shortly after refusing the garrison permission to 
fight its way out of the city, he was so disgusted that he at once released 
his soldiers from their oaths. None the less the fiction was maintained in 
the official announcement, and Doenitz, in his broadcast of 1 May, 
declared that the Fuehrer had died fighting at the head of his troops. 

After he liad finished dictating the two documents Hitler tried to get 
some rest. Goebbels too retired, but not to sleep. Instead, he sat down to 
compose his own last contribution to the Nazi legend, an “Appendix 
to the Fuehrer’s Political Testament.” 

For days Goebbels had been talking in extravagant terms of winning a 
place in history. “Gentlemen,” he told a conference at the Propaganda 
Ministry on 17 April, “in a hundred years’ time they will be showing a 
fine colour film describing the terrible days we are living through. 
Don’t you want to play a part in that film? . . . Hold out now, so that a 
hundred years hence the audience does not hoot and whistle when you 
appear on the screen.”^ Goebbels’ genius as a propagandist did not 
desert him. Despite Hitler’s order, he declined to leave his leader’s side 
and finished his apologia with the promise “to end a life which will have 
no further value to me if I cannot spend it in the service of the 
Fuehrer.” 

In the course of Sunday, the 29th, arrangements were made to send 
copies of the Fuehrer’s Political Testament out of the bunker, and three 
men were selected to make their way as best they could to Admiral 
Doenitz’s and Field-Marshal Schoerner’s headquarters. One of the men 
selected was an official of the Propaganda Ministry, and to him Goebbels 
entrusted his own appendix to Hitler’s manifesto. At midnight on 29 
* Semmler, page 194. 
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April another messenger, Colonel von Below, left carrying with him a 
postscript which Hitler instructed him to deliver to General KelteL It 
was the Supreme Commander's last message to the Armed Forces, and 
the sting was in the tail : 

The people and the Armed Forces have given their all in this long and hard 
struggle. The sacrifice has been enormous. But my trust has been misused 
by many people. Disloyalty and betrayal have undermined resistance 
throughout the war. It was therefore not granted to me to lead the people to 
victory. The Army General Staff cannot be compared with the Genera! Staff 
of the First World War. Its achievements were far behind tho:^e of the 
fighting front, ^ 

The war had been begun by the Jews, it had been lost by the generals. 
In neither case was the responsibility Hitler’s and his last word of all was 
to reaffirm his original purpose: 

The efforts and sacrifice of the German people in this war [he added] have 
been so great that I cannot believe they have been in vain. The aim mu i 
still be to win territory in the east for the German people.- 


VIII 

During the 29th, while the messengers were setting out from the bunker, 
the news arrived of Mussolini’s end. The Duce, too, had shared his fate 
with his mistress; together with Clara Petacci, he had been caught by the 
Partisans and shot on the shore of Lake Como on 28 April. Their bodies 
were taken to Milan and hung in the Piazzale Loreto. If Hitler made 
any comment on the end of his brother dictator it is unrecorded; but 
the news can only have confirmed him in the decision he had taken 
about his own end. Even when dead he was determined not to be put 
on show. 

He now began to make systematic preparations for taking his life. 
He had his Alsatian bitch, Blondi, destroyed, and in the early hours of 
Monday, 30 April, assembled his staff in the passage in order to say 
farewell. Walking along the line, he shook each man and woman silently 
by the hand. Shortly afterwards Bormann sent out a telegram to Docnitz, 
whose headquarters was at Ploen, between Lubeck and Keil, instructing 
him to proceed “at once and mercilessly” against all traitors. 

1 The original text of the message has been destroyed : the \ersion qtioted was 
reconstructed by Colonel von Below and is given by Trevor-Roper, page 214. 

2 Ibid. 
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On the morning of the 30th Hitler was given the latest reports on the 
situation in Berlin at the usual conference. The Russians had occupied 
the Tiergarten and reached the Potsdamer Platz, only a block or two 
away from the Chancellery. Hitler received the news without excitement, 
and took lunch at two o’clock in the afternoon in the company of his 
two secretaries and his cook. Eva Hitler remained in her room and Hitler 
behaved as if nothing unusual were happening. 

In the course of the early afternoon Erich Kempka, Hitler’s chauffeur, 
was ordered to send two hundred litres of petrol to the Chancellery 
Garden. It was carried over in jerricans and its delivery supervised by 
Heinz Linge, Hitler’s batman. 

Meanwhile, having finished his lunch. Hitler went to fetch his wife 
from her roona, and for the second time they said farewell to Goebbels, 
Bormann and the others who remained in the bunker. Hitler then re- 
turned to the Fuehrer’s suite with Eva and closed the door. A few 
minutes passed while those outside stood waiting in the passage. Then 
a single shot rang out. 

After a brief pause the little group outside opened the door. Hitler 
was lying on the sofa, which was soaked in blood: he had shot himself 
through the mouth. On his right-hand side lay Eva Braun, also dead: 
she had swallowed poison. The time was half past three on the afternoon 
of Monday, 30 April, 1945, ten days after Hitler’s fifty-sixth birthday. 

Hitler’s instructions for the disposal of their bodies had been explicit, 
and they were carried out to the letter. Hitler’s own body, wrapped in a 
blanket, was carried out and up to the garden by two S.S. men. The head 
was concealed, but the black trousers and black shoes which he wore 
with his uniform jacket hung down beneath the covering. Eva’s body 
was picked up by Bormann, who handed it to Kempka. They made 
their way up the stairs and out into the open air, accompanied by 
Goebbels, Guensche and Burgdorf. The doors leading into the garden 
had been locked and the bodies were laid in a shallow depression of 
sandy soil close to the porch. Picking up the five cans of petrol, one after 
another, Guensche, Hitler’s S.S. adjutant, poured the contents over the 
two corpses and set fire to them with a lighted rag. 

A sheet of flame leapt up, and the watchers withdrew to the shelter of 
the porch. A heavy Russian bombardment was in progress and shells 
continually burst on the Chancellery. Silently they stood to attention, 
and for the last time gave the Hitler salute; then turned and disappeared 
into the shelter. 

Outside, in the deserted garden, the two bodies burned steadily side 
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by side. It was twelve years and three months to the day since Hitler had 
walked out of the President’s room, Chancellor of the German Reich.^ 

The rest of the story is briefly told. Bormann at once informed Doenitz 
by radio that Hitler had nominated him as his successor, but he 
concealed the fact of Hitler’s death for another twenty-four hours. 
During the interval, on the night of 30 April, Goebbeis and Bormann 
made an unsuccessful effort to negotiate with the Russians. The Russian 
reply was “unconditional surrender.” Then, but only then, Bormann 
sent a further cable to Doenitz, reporting Hitler’s death. The news was 
broadcast on the evening of 1 May to the solemn setting of music from 
Wagner and Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony: the impression left was that 
of a hero’s death, fighting to the last against Bolshevism. 

An attempt at a mass escape by the men and women crowded into the 
network of bunkers round the Chancellery was inade on the night of 
1-2 May, and a considerable number succeeded in making their way out 
of Berlin. Among them was Martin Bdrmani^ v^'l^ether he was killed at 
the time or got away has never been established. Goebbeis did not join 
them. On the evening of 1 May, after giving poison to his children, 
Goebbeis shot his wife and himself in the Chancellery Garden. The 
bodies were set fire to by Goebbeis’ adjutant, but the job was badly done, 
and the charred remains were found next day by the Russians. After 
Goebbeis’ death the Fuehrerbunker was set on fire. 

In the following week Doenitz attempted to negotiate terms of 
surrender with the Western Allies, but their reply was uncompromising. 
The German Army in Italy had already capitulated and the British and 


1 What happened to the ashes of the two burned bodies left in the ChanccUery 
Garden has never been discovered. That they were disposed of in some way remains 
a possibility, since an open fire will not normally destroy the human body so com- 
pletely as to leave no traces, and nothing was found in the garden after its capture 
by the Russians, Mr. Trevor-Roper, who carried out a thorough investigation in 
1945 of the circumstances surrounding Hitler’s death, inclines to the view th^ the 
ashes were collected into a box and handed to Artur Axmann, the leader of the Hitler 
Youth. There is some slight evidence for this and, as Mr. Trevor-Roper points out 
(in the Introduction to his second edition, pages xxxii-xxxiv), it would have been 
a logical act to pass on the sacred relics to the next generation. The simplest ex- 
planation may still be the correct one. It is not known how thorou^ a ^arch im 
been made by the Russians, and it is possible that the remains of Adolf Hiller and his 
wife became mixed up with those of other bodies which have been found there, 
especially as the garden continued to be under bombardment until the Russians 
captured the Chancellery on 2 May. , . , 

The question would scarcely be of interest had the failure to discover the remains 
not been used to throw doubt on the fact of Hitler’s death. It is, of course, true that 
no final incontrovertible evidence in the form of Hitler’s dead body has bwn pr^ 
duced. But the wei^t of circumstantial evidence set out m Mr. Trevor-Roper sc^k, 
when added to the state of Hitler’s health at the time and the psychological probability 
that this was the end he would choose, make a sufficiently strong case to convince all 
but the constitutionally incredulous— or those who have not bothered to study the 
evidence. 
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Americans refused to be drawn by Doenitz’s clumsy efforts to secure a 
separate peace and split the Grand Alliance. On 4 May Admiral von 
Friedeburg signed an armistice providing for the surrender of the 
German forces in North-west Europe, and early on the morning of the 
7th General Jodi and Friedeburg put their signatures to an unconditional 
surrender of all the German forces presented to them jointly by the 
representatives of the U.S.A., Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and France at 
Rheims. 

The Third Reich had outlasted its founder by just one week. 
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In THIS AGE OF Unenlightened Despotism Hitler has had more 
than a few rivals, yet he remains, so far, the most remarkable of those 
who have used modern techniques to apply the classic formulas of 
tyranny. 

Before the war it was common to hear Hitler described as the pawn 
of the sinister interests who held real power in Germany, of the Junkers 
or the Army, of heavy industry or high finance. This view does not 
survive examination of the evidence. Hitler acknowledged no masters, 
and by 1938 at least he exercised arbitrary rule over Germany to a 
degree rarely, if ever, equalled in a modern industrialized State. 

At the same time, from the re-militarization of the Rhineland to the 
invasion of Russia he won a series of successes in diplomacy and war 
which established an hegemony over the continent of Europe com- 
parable with that of Napoleon at the height of his fame. While these 
could not have been won without a people and an Army willing to serve 
him, it was Hitler who provided the indispensable leadership, the flair 
for grasping opportunities, the boldness in using them. In retrospect his 
mistakes appear obvious, and it is easy to be complacent about the 
inevitability of his defeat; but it took the combined efforts of the three 
most powerful nations in the world to break his hold on Europe. 

Luck and the disunity of his opponents will account for much of 
Hitler’s success — as it will of Napoleon’s^ — but not for all. He began 
with few advantages, a man without a name and without support other 
than that which he acquired for himself, not even a citizen of the country 
he aspired to rule. To achieve what he did Hitler needed — and possessed 
— talents out of the ordinary which in sum amounted to political genius, 
however evil its fruits. 

His abilities have been sufficiently described in the preceding pages: 
his mastery of the irrational factors in politics, his insight into the 
weaknesses of his opponents, his gift for simplification, his sense of 
timing, his willingness to take risks. An opportunist entirely without 
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principle, he showed considerable consistency and an astonishing power 
of will in pursuing his aims. Cynical and calculating in the exploitation 
of his histrionic gifts, he retained an unshaken belief in his historic role 
and in himself as a creature of destiny. 

The fact that his career ended in failure, and that his defeat was pre- 
eminently due to his own mistakes, does not by itself detract from 
Hitler’s claim to greatness. The flaw lies deeper. For these remarkable 
powers were combined with an ugly and strident egotism, a moral and 
intellectual cretinism. The passions which ruled Hitler’s mind were 
ignoble: hatred, resentment, the lust to dominate, and, where he could 
not dominate, to destroy. His career did not exalt but debased the human 
condition, and his twelve years’ dictatorship w'as barren of all ideas 
save one — the further extension of his own power and that of the 
nation with which he had identified himself. Even power he conceived 
of in the crudest terms: an endless vista of military roads, S.S. garrisons 
and concentration camps stretching across Europe and Asia. 

The great revolutions of the past, whatever their ultimate fate, have 
been identified with the release of certain powerful ideas: individual 
conscience, liberty, equality, national freedom, social justice. National 
Socialism produced nothing. Hitler constantly exalted force over the 
power of ideas and delighted to prove that men were governed by 
cupidity, fear and their baser passions. The sole theme of the Nazi 
revolution was domination, dressed up as the doctrine of race, and, 
failing that, a vindictive destructiveness, Rauschning’s Revolution des 
Nihilismus. 

It is this emptiness, this lack of anything to justify the suffering he 
caused rather than his owm monstrous and ungovernable will which 
makes Hitler both so repellent and so barren a figure. Hitler will have 
his place in history, but it will be alongside Attiia the Hun, the barbarian 
king who was surnamed, not ‘‘the Great,” but “the Scourge of God,” 
and who boasted “in a saying,” Gibbon writes, “worthy of his ferocious 
pride, that the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had stood.”^ 

The view has often been expressed that Hitler could only have come 
to power in Germany, and it is true — without falling into the same 
error of racialism as the Nazis — that there were certain features of 
German historical development, quite apart from the effects of the 
Defeat and the Depression, which favoured the rise of such a movement. 

This is not to accuse the Germans of Original Sin, or to ignore the 
other sides of German life which were only grossly caricatured by the 
^ Gibbon; Dfcl'uie and Fall of the Roman Empire^ chapter XXXIV. 
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Nazis. But Nazism was not some terrible accident which fell upon the 
German people out of a blue sky. It was rooted in their history, and 
while it is true that a majority of the German people never voted for 
Hitler, it is also true that thirteen millions did. Both facts need to be 
remembered. 

From this point of view Hitler’s career may be described as a reduct to 
ad ahsurdum of the most powerful political tradition in Germany since 
the Unification. This is what nationalism, militarism, authoritarianism, 
the worship of success and force, the exaltation of the State and real- 
politik lead to, if they are projected to their logical conclusion. 

There are Germans who will reject such a view. They argue that what 
was wrong with Hitler was that he lacked the necessary skill, that he 
was a bungler. If only he had listened to the generals — or Schacht — 
or the career diplomats— if only he had not attacked Russia, and so on. 
There is some point, they feel, at which he went wrong. They refuse to 
see that it was the ends themselves, not simply the means, which were 
wrong: the pursuit of unlimited power, the scorn for justice or any 
restraint on power; the exaltation of will over reason and conscience; 
the assertion of an arrogant supremacy, the contempt for others’ rights. 
As at least one German historian, Professor Meinecke, has recognized, 
the catastrophe to which Hitler led Germany points to the need to 
re-examine the aims as well as the methods of German policy as far 
back as Bismarck. 

The Germans, however, were not the only people who preferred in 
the 1930s not to know what was happening and refused to call evil 
things by their true names. The British and French at Munich; the 
Italians, Germany’s partners in the Pact of Steel ; the Poles, who stabbed 
the Czechs in the back over Teschen; the Russians, who signed the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact to partition Poland, all thought they could buy 
Hitler off, or use him to their own selfish advantage. They did not 
succeed, any more than the German Right or the German Army. In the 
bitterness of war and occupation they were forced to learn the truth of 
the words of John Donne which Ernest Hemingway set at the beginning 
of his novel of the Spanish Civil War: 

No man is an Hand, inline of it selfe; every man is a peeceof the Con- 
tinent, a part of the maine; If a clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe 
is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a Manner of thy 
friends or of thine own were; Any man’s death diminishes me, because f am 
involved in Mankinde; And therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 

Hitler, indeed, was a European, no less than a German phenomenon. 
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The conditions and the state of mind which he exploited, the malaise of 
which he was the symptom, were not confined to one country, although 
they were more strongly marked in Germany than anywhere else. 
Hitler’s idiom was German, but the thoughts and emotions to which he 
gave expression have a more universal currency. 

Hitler recognized this relationship with Europe perfectly clearly. 
He was in revolt against “the System” not just in Germany but in 
Europe, against that liberal bourgeois order, symbolized for him in 
the Vienna which had once rejected him. To destroy this was his mission, 
the mission in which he never ceased to believe; and in this, the most 
deeply felt of his purposes, he did not fail. Europe may rise again, but 
the old Europe of the years between 1789, the year of the French 
Revolution, and 1939, the year of Hitler’s War, has gone for ever — and 
the last figure in its history is that of Adolf Hitler, the architect of its 
ruin, “5i monumentum requiris, circumspice ^* — “If you seek his monu- 
ment, look around.” 
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Government's weak hold on States, 
65; condition, 1923, 76, 91; effect 
on of French occupation of Ruhr, 
81 ; H. on the Republican Govern- 
mcnl, 83; Cuno’s government help- 
less, 89; Government’s attitude to 
Nazi Party, 158-61. 

Social and Economic Conditions: 
54, 118-9, 127-8, 135-8, 159-60, 
170, 285-6, 325,450-1, 580, 605, 617, 
64S, 656; Labour Front and Un- 
employment, 53, 54, 128, 136, 151, 
159, 169, 178, 216, 218, 247-8, 253, 
325, 463, 580: manpower shortage, 
663, 690; raw materials, 528 572, 
656, 695; in«ation, 77, 80-2, 89. 
Goering in charge of the economy, 
327-8, 366, 376. 

Reparations; 52, 77, SO-I, 90, 118, 
127, 130-5, 132h, 160, 170, 173, 
186-7. 

Rearmament; 173, 187, 262, 264, 286, 
292-6, 303, 304-5, 309, 321, 324, 
399-400, 402ff, 440/7, 450-1. 489, 
512, 619-20, 695, 725. 

Armed Forces: Air Force: strength, 
1939, 471; Goering and, 521, 537; 
attacks on Britain, 545, 550; failure 
to defend Germany, 656. 666; 
diversion of strength to, from Army, 
600; and Watfen S.S., 688; H. on, 
725, 727. Army: in 1918, 48, 51-2; 
relationship with H., 57, 88, 102, 
225, 279, 303-4, 345 377-83, 4S1-3, 
505, 517-22, 534, 575-6, 589, 601, 
610-11, 628, 672-3, 676, 679-80, 
689, 725, 727, 729, 735, 737; and 
the Nazi Party, 76, 93, 98-9, 108, 
146-50, K4-5, 612, 688-9, 695; and 
the S.A., 98-9, 146-50. 185, 199, 
258-79 passim; and the S.S., 280, 
673, 683, 6S8; and the Freikorps, 
56; right wing in politics, 60; and 
Ernst Roehm, 60, 77, 80, 83, 88, 
90, 185, 258-79, /Jzm/M, 613; in the 
Kapp Putsch, 84; opposed revolu- 
tion. 91-2; and the Nov., 1923, 
Putsch, 93, 108; and Hindenburg’s 
government, 161-3, a power in 
politics, 170, 214; no confidence in 
Bruening, 187; and Papen, 213-4; 
and rarproavhement v.ith Russia, 
333, 378, 473; influence on form of 
Nazi State, 366-7; feared war on 
two fronts, 378; and France, 378; 
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received H.’s war directives (on 
Austria), 390- 1 ; (on Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig and Memel), 439, 455 (on 
Danzig and Poland), 459-60 (on 
Rumania), 561; its size, 399, 470-1, 
600, 695; on war in Poland, 501, 
505; attitude to war with Western 
Powers, 508; social conditions in, 
580; retreat of, across Western 
Euroi^, 690-4; Volksgrenadier divi- 
sions in, 694, 697; final reserves of, 
695-6; and the Ardennes thrust, 
697-700 712; dispersal over battle- 
fronts, 70 Iff; desertions from, 711; 
divided into two commands, 714; 
and H/s political testament, 725-9; 
and Goebbeis, 727; capitulation in 
Italy, 731. (For campaigns see under 
the names of the countries in which 
they were fought.) Officer Corps: 
after 1918, 53; and politics, 60; and 
the Leipzig trial, 148; sympathetic 
to Nazis, 161; attracted by H.’s 
nationalism, 231 ; and Roehm, 274; 
concerned to keep privileges, 279; 
independence of, and H., 345; and 
Nazi attitude to Churches, 378; 
and Himmler and the S.S., 378; and 
Blomberg’s mesalliance^ 379-80; 
solidarity of, 382; and H., 612, 618, 
672-3, 687-8, 726. Navy: 307, 
471, 527-30, 533-4, 587, 623, 626, 
655-6, 688, 725, 111, Naval Officer 
Corps: 378. Volkssturm: 694-5, 701, 

Gerstenmaier, Eugen: 675. 

Gessler, Otto: 92-3. 

Gestapo: 252, 253, 264, 347, 380, 395, 
396, 445, 522, 687. 

Gibraltar: 551, 552, 555, 557, 560, 565, 
572, 578. 

Giesing, Dr. - 658. 

Giesler, Paul: 726. 

Gilbert, Parker: 128. 

Gisevius, Hans Bernd: 276-7, 425. 

Glaise-Horstenau, Gen. Edmund: 318, 
389-95 passim. 

Glasl-Horer, Anna: 19. 

Gleich, von: 162. 

Gleiwitz incident: 501-2. 

Globotsnik, Odilo: 389, 390. 

Goebbeis, Paul Joseph: character, 69, 
351, 154, 618, 619, 666-7, 706-7, 
728-9; relationship with H., 124-5, 
142, 376, 211, 356, 357, 644, 653, 
684, 703, 709, 714, 716, 723, 724, 
726, 730; and G. Strasser, 121, 124- 
5, 153-4. 201. 212, 215, 216; and 
O. Strasser, 124, 142; and Roehm, 
264, 265, 270, 278; and Bormann, 
709; on Hindenburg’s Presidency, 
174; on Bruening, 188-9; on alii- 
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ance with Schleicher, 212, 216; and 
Papen, June, 1933, 273 ; propaganda 
chief in Nazi Party, 126, 251; 
Reichstag deputy, 126; used the 
S.A. against Strasser’s supporters, 
124; and Horst Wessel, 150; and 
S.A. mutiny, 1930, 151; party 
programme, 1932, 181, 194; on 
Nazi-Centre coalition, 188; im- 
portance in Party, 153-4, 217; 
roughly received in Ruhr, 193; and 
the Reichstag fire, 237; Minister of 
Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda, 251; his power, 284; in 
Danzig, 466; and the Nov., 1939, 
plot against H., 523; and Italian 
Army, 538; and State administra- 
tion, 618; on Brauchitsch, 613; 
and brutality in Russia, 634; and 
H.’s anti-semitism, 644; and plan 
to take the Vatican, 649; and fall of 
Mussolini, 650, 653; tried to split 
Allied Powers, 664; oz.' the Officer 
Corps. 673; and the 1944 boitth 
attack on H., 684; and total mobi- 
lization, 694; and the Geneva Con- 
vention, 667, 711; received report 
of Roosevelt’s death, 712-3; and 
astrolo^, 713; urged H. to stay 
in Berlin, 714; with his family in 
the bunker, 716, 717; at H.’s 
wedding, 724; appointed Chan- 
cellor, 726; witnessed H.’s will and 
political testament, 726; unaccept- 
able to Army, 727 ; wrote “Appen- 
dix” to H.’s testament, 728; as a 
propagandist, 728; and death of 
H., 730; tried to negotiate with 
Russians, 731 ; killed his family and 
then himself, 731. 

Frau: 703, 716, 717, 724. 

Goerdeler, Karl: 519, 674, 677, 685, 687. 

Goering, Reich Mars7tal, Hermann 
Wilhelm; background and char- 
acter, 69, 70, 606, 619, 665-6. 
Relations with H., 357, 372, 550, 
659, 709, 716, 718-9, 726; in May 
T>Viy Putsch, 1923, 87; in Nov., 1923 
Putsch, 96-101; abroad until 1927, 
no, 126; Reichstag deputy, 1928, 
126; on H.’s tactics of legality, 146; 
importance in Party, 153-4, 236; 
'President of the Reichstag, 153, 
186, 204-5; and industrialists, 156, 
234-5; met Hindenburg with H., 
168; negotiated with Centre Party, 
1932, 211, 231-2; talks with Musso- 
lini, 1932, 211 ; opposed Strasser on 
question of Nazi alliance with 
Schleicher, 212, 216; Prussian 

Minister of the Interior, 232, 237-7 
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246; and the Reichstag fire, 237-40; 
General, 264; appointed Himmler 
head of Gestapo, 264 ; and Roehm 
purge, 265, 269, 274, 277; his 
personal power, 284; visits to 
Warsaw. 1935, 302; 1937 and 1938, 
333 ; in charge of German economy, 

327- 8, 366, 376; visit to Rome, 1937, 

328- 9; at H.’s secret conference on 
foreign policy, 1937, 336; supported 
H,'s war policy, 375 ; Field-Marshal, 
382; and Blomberg and Fritsch 
cases, 379-81; and the Anschluss^ 
389-98 passim^ and Czechoslovakia, 
408, 425, 427, 429, 432, 440, 444, 
445; and the Reich Defence 
Council, 1938, 450-1 ; at H/s war 
council, May, 1939, 469; realized 
war inevitable if Germany attacked 
Poland, 475; discussed Russo- 
German Pac^with H., 487; tried to 
avoid wan 492; rivalry with 
Ribbent;^^ 493; in final negotia- 

^ Poland, 1939, 495-500 
passim; appointed H/s successor, 
503; on the British ultimatum, 504- 
5; doubted attack in W., 521; on 
Russo-German Pact, 526; and 
invasion of Norway. 530; boasted 
about Luftwaffe^ 537; at armistice 
with France, 542; Reich Marshal, 
544; kept in ignorance of plan to 
attack Russia, 550; and Raeder, 
551, 623; and North Africa. 551 
and Mediterranean policy, 571 
on Crete and invasion of Russia, 
587; in charge of economic policy 
in Russia, 590; visit to Italy, 1942, 
described by Ciano, 620; on sub- 
jection of Russia, 635-6; and fall 
of Mussolini 650; blamed for 
failure of air force, 656; on H.*s 
health, 657; attempt to negotiate 
with Western Powers, 670; and 
bomb attack on H., 681, 6S2; 
H. on, 705; and chance of split in 
Allied Powers, 712; left by H. 
to negotiate with Allies, 716; left 
for the Redoubt, 717, 718; dis- 
missed from all offices, 7IS-9; 
720, 726; and Bormann, 719, 723; 
and peace negotiations, 723. 

Goy, Jean: 300. 

Graf, Ulrich: 73, 100-1, 124. 

Graefe, Albrecht von: 100, 111, U5-6. 

Grande! : 75. 

Grassmann, Peter: 248. 

Grauert, Dr.: 156. 

Great Britain: rearmament, 296f, 303, 
304-5, 307, 433; and Locarno, 
302-3, 305 ; and League of Nations, 


310-11; air attacks on, 438, 545, 
550; Royal Navy, 543, 572-3; 
possible transfer of Government to 
Canada, 555; and cost of war, 556; 
refused to accept defeat. 544, 599, 
or make separate peace, 722, 723; 
a/uf Germany: German rearmament, 
304-5; H.’s attitude to Britain, 

307- 9, 314, 322, 355-6, 403-4, 416, 
422, 433-4, 461, 469-70, 488-91, 
503, 540, 543, 582, 699, 725; 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement, 

308- 9, 322-3, 540; air pact proposed, 

314; interests irreconcilable, 331, 
335-6, 337-8; and anti-Semitism, 
434; appeasement policy ended, 
447-8; invasion of Britain planned 
by H,, 544-6, 550; Royal Air 
Force’s raids on Germany, 627, 
655, 656; received German sur- 
render, 732; and Ahyssinia: 310-11; 
and Austria: 298, 398*9; and 

Balkans: 437; and Bcl^^ium: 334-5; 
and Czechoslovakia: 407-29, 432, 
442-3, 446-7, 737; and Fgvpr: 587; 
and France: 309, 3U, 407-29 
passim, 475, 487, 490. 493 495-6, 
512-3; and Greece: 459, 564, 572, 
574, 585. 696; and Italy: 310-11, 
318, 329, 406, 532; and Norik 
Africa: 586-7, 622; and Poland: 
457, 458, 460, 465, 472, 475, 484, 
487, 488-91, 493, 495-501, 512-3; 
and Rumania: 459; and Russia: 399, 
466, 472. 476, 479. 588, 589; and 
Spain: 319-20, 334. (See also British 
Empire.) (See also Western Powers 

Allied Powers.) 

Greece: British guarantee to, 459; 
invaded by Italy, 557. 564, 572; 
H. and Italian aims in, 562-3; 
Germany and, 565, 566, 570, 572, 
574, 585, 606, 654; British air bases 
in, 574; capitulation to Germany, 
585; famine in, 606; British offen- 
sive in, 696. (See also Balkans.) 

Greim. Gen. Ritter von: 720, 721, 723, 
724. 

Greiner, Josef : 27, 42. 

Oroener, Gen, Wilhelm: 148, 161-5, 169, 
171, 173, 183-6, 214. 

Gruhn, Erna: married Blomberg, 379- 
80. 

Grzesinski, Albert: 193. 

Guderian, Gen. Heinz: and use of 
panzer forces, 536, 539; opposed 
H. on strategy. 601, 698. 699-700, 
701, 704, 705; relieved of Com- 
mand, 610; promoted Chief of 
Stuff after bomb attack on H., 6SS; 
pledged Officer Corps 688/i; 
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checked Red Army advance, 1944, 
690; replaced by Gen. Krebs, 717. 

Guensche: 717, 730. 

Guinea, Spanish: 553. 

Giirtner, Franz: 57, 77-9, 88, 104, 108, 
114-6, .191. 

Habicht, Theo: 298-9. 

Hacha, Emil, President of Czecho- 
Slovakia: 345, 441-7, 499. 

Hagelin: 528. 

Hagen, Lt. : 684. 

Hague Conference, 1929: 131. 

Convention: 589. 

Haider, Gen. Franz: Chief of Staff, 
replacing Beck, 412; in the Sudeten- 
land talks, 413, 425; and H., 469, 
628, 707; and final negotiations on 
Poland, 1939, 501; reactions to 
H.’s strategy, 517-8, 536-7, 548, 549, 
601-2, 603 ; and the 1944 bomb plot, 
519, 520, 687; and preparations for 
war in Russia, 588; on Russian war 
production, 616; on Stalingrad, 
628; convinced war lost by 1943, 
657 ; dismissed, replaced by Zeitzler, 
628. 

Halifax, Viscount {later Hr Earl off 
British Foreign Secretary: 335, 407, 
437-8, 456, 487, 488, 495-500 
passim. 

Hamburg: 91, 94, 171, 171//. 

Hamilton, Duke of: 591-2. 

Hammerstein-Equord, Kurt, Freiherr 
von: 162-3, 186, 224-6. 

Hanfstaengl, Putzi : 72. 

Hanish, Reinhold: 28. 

Hanke, Karl; 726. 

Hanneken, Gen. Hermann von: 425. 

Hapsburg, House of: 36, 39, 52, 287, 
329-30, 389, 396, 397, 402, 404, 445, 
452. 

Hardouin, de St.: 475. 

Harrer, Karl: 58-9, 66-7. 

“Harzburg Front”: 169, 176. 

Hase, Gen. Paul von: 687. 

Hassell, Ulrich von: 319-20, 329, 382, 
519, 674, 677, 687. 

Haubach, Theodor: 675, 

Haushofer, Gen. Karl: 70, 290//. 

Hayn, Hans: 278. 

Hegel, G. F.: 351-2, 368, 370, 663. 

Heiden, Erhard: 125. 

Heinemann, Gen.: 123. 

Heines, Edmund: 112, 125, 166, 265, 
275-6, 277. 

Heiss, Capt.\ 85-7, 93-4. 

Held, Heinrich: 116, 246. 

Helldorf, Wolf Heinrich, Grq/* von : 156, 
185, 225. 

Henderson, Sir Nevile: on H.’s self- 
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delusion, 343 ; on Nazi ral 
told by Goering of H.’s i 
Austria, 394; on Sudetenl 
427; on H.’s use of self-d 
tion, 448 ; and Weizsa 
Poland, 4^; met H., Ai 
483-5 ; and negotiations oi 
488-91, 495-500 passim^ 5i 
Henlein, Konrad: 404-17 passh 
Hess, Rudolf: Background a 
acter, 45, 69-70, 705 ; and 
154, 353, 356; in May Da 
1923, 109; and Mein Kat 
on Nazi policy, 141, 2 
control of Central Pan 
mission, 217; at H.-Pap 
1933, 220; in Cabinet, : 
Roehm purge, 261-4; anc 
for Frau Schmidt, 278; z 
third in line of succession 
French armistice, 542 ; 
Scotland, 591-3. 

Hesse, 171, 171//; Boxlieim 
182-3. 

Prince Philip of: 389-90, I 
428, 447. 

Heydebreck, Peter von: 112, 2' 
Heydrich, Reinhard: 264, 378, 
Hiedler, Alois, see Hitler, Al 

Johann Georg: 18. 

Stephen: 18. 

Hierl, Constantin: 126. 
Hildebrandt, Friedrich: 122. 
Hilgard, Eduard: 156. 
Himmler, Heinrich: backgro 
character, 125, 356, 667-9 
265, 438, 445, 709, 714, 
726; and 1923 Putsch^ 
Gregor Strasser, 125; and 
152, 265, 268, 269, 274; 
with H. and Papen, 1933, 
Gestapo, 264, 395, 396, - 
the S.S., 280, 284, 363, ; 
and astrology, 356; and tl 
Corps, 378; and Blomt 
Fritsch, 379-81; in Su< 
crisis, 425; on the Munic 
ment, 432; urged war pol 
and the Nov., 1939, conspii 
administered occupied Rui 
90; his treatment of Russi 
and of Jews, 643-4; an( 
Mussolini, 648 ; Ministei 
Interior, 665; tried to 
with Western Powers, 67i 
approached by July, 19 
spirators, 675, 676; and t 
attack on H., 681, 684, 
command of Volksgrenat 
sions and Volkssturm, < 
Army deserters, 694; H 
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relations with Party, 705; obvious 
successor to H., 709; and Bormann, 
709, 723; tried to persuade H. to 
leave Berlin, 715; negotiations with 
V Bemadotte, 721-3; expelled from 
Party and all offices of State, 726. 

Hindenburg, F,-M. Paul von Benecken- 
dorf und, Reich President: elected 
President, 119, 168, 173, 175, 180-2; 
and German reparations, 131, 133; 
and the Nazi Party, 162«4; and the 
Army, 161-3, 262, 279; relations 
with Schleicher, 163-4, 213-4; and 
H., 168-76, 189* 200-1, 223, 242-3, 
250, 279; and the Reichsbamier, 186; 
and Bruening, 173, 189, 245; and 
Papen, 211, 213, 271; at the Pots- 
dam ceremony,, March, 1933, 242-3; 
and restoration of monarchy, 263, 
282; his political testament, 263, 
282; illness an^ death, 275, 281. 

5, 223-4, 282. 

Reich Chan- 


Gen. Oskar von| 163, 16 
Hinkel, 

J^'tiifiiTriTnTK^r^ 1 945, 
cellar and Fuehrer: 


References to Hitler are grouped 
under the following headings, in this 
order: 

Private life. 

Character and ideas outside politics. 
Oratory and use of propaganda. 
Political ideas. 

Economic ideas. 

Political career. 

For his relationship with other 
people, see under those people's 
names. 

For his foreign policy towards 
specific countries, see under the 
names of those countries. 


His private life. {See Chapter 7, part 
IV, pp. 353-61, and the following): 
Bom 20 April, 1889, in Austria, 17; 
early life and family history, 18-24; 
early illness, 24; at art school in 
Munich, 24; to Vienna, 25; his life 
there* 25-31; his lawsuit against 
Hanisch, 28; his appearance in 
1910, 29; befriended by the Jew, 
Neumann, 29 ; dodged conscriptiQn, 
41 ; found, examined, rejected, 41-2; 
volunteered for service in the List 
Regiment, 45 ; his war service, 45-6; 
wounded, gassed and decorated, 46; 
did casual Army jobs after the war, 
55-6; to Munich, 1919, 57; in- 
vestigated the German Workers’ 
Party for the Army, 57 ; and joined 
it, 58; to Berlin to contact nationa- 


list groups, 66 ; first visit to Berchtes- 
gaden, 71; visited the Wagners at 
Bayreuth, 72; his exhibitionism at a 
party, 74; his dubious source of 
income, 74; described himself as 
**King of Munich,” 74; his appear- 
ance up to 1929, 75; imprisoned for 
political violence, 1922, 76; re- 
leased, 79; in November Putsch, 
1923, injured, 101; on trial, 103-6; 
imprisoned, 108-10; wrote first part 
of Mein Kampfm Landsberg prison, 
109-10; deportation recommended, 
114; released on parole, 1!5; and 
question of German citizenship, 
118; his income, 120; completed 
Mein Kampf at Bcrchtesgadcn, 120; 
naturalized, 1932, 126-7, 180; 

triumphal entry into Vienna, 396; 
private life sacrificed, 517; rarely 
spoke in public in 1940, 579-80; 
his health, 614; refused to eat with 
his staff officers, 629; physical con- 
dition, 1943, 657-S; his way of life, 
659-61 ; his unwillingness to speak 
in public, 662; his demeanour after 
the bomb plot of July, 1944. 680-9; 
his private life, 693, 708; his health, 
701-4, 717; announced he was going 
to shoot himself, 718; his mental 
state, 719; married Eva Braun, 724; 
made his will, 726, and shot him- 
self, 730, 

His character and his ideas outside 
politics. {See Chapter 7, pp., 340-373 
and the following): 30ff, 43, 
47, 50, 450, 534, 657-65, 671, 
70$, 706-7, 718, 724, Epilogue, 
passim; dislike of work, 30; on 
reading 43; frustration satisfied 
by war, 44, 48; bravery in action, 
46; impatience, 80; cowardice in 
November, 1923, 101; hesitancy, 
493; egotism, 520-1, 632, 736; 
demeanour at French armistice 
ceremony, 542; description of by 
Suner, 553-4; never trusted anyone, 
579; self-corilidence, 614; his private 
conversation and the quality of his 
mind, 615-6, 660; no administrative 
ability, 618-9; belief in his mission, 
646; power of persuasion, 646-7; 
personal loyalty to Mussolini, 648; 
personal magnetism, 708; and 
astrology, 713. 

His oratory and use of propamuda: 
{See Chapter 7, parts I and il, pp. 
340-9, and the following): oratory, 
50, 59, 61, 64, 79, 424, 462, propa- 
ganda, 38-9, 49, 59, 61-2, 126. 
133, 139, 151, 203. 
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Bis palUicdl ideas: (See Chapter 7, 
parts I, lil, V and VI, pp, 340-3, 349- 
53, 361-6, 366-71 and the follow- 
ing) : attitude to working class, 33 ; 
hatred of Social Democracy, 33, 
37, 39, 68, 255-6; of Communism, 
35, 106, 116, 118, 177-9, 305, 334, 
448, 563; and Parliamentary demo- 
cracy, 35, 50, 129, 145 ; his fanatical 
nationalism, 36-7; and monarchy, 
39, 263 ; and use of force and terror- 
ism, 49, 64-5, 79, 159, 347, 432, 616, 
711; his ideas second-hand, 62; on 
dictatorship, 106; on Putsch tech- 
nique, 107; and the European New 
Order, 285, 582-3, 603-5, 616, 644; 
and politics of domination, 326, 
634. 

His economic ideas: 136, 139, 155, 
326-8, 34S, 366, 375-6, 450-1, 656. 

His political career: See Chapter 7, 
parts II and VII, pp. 343-9, 371-3, 
and the following: interest in 
politics aroused, 30, 54; political 
skill developing, 61; still had only 
provincial infiuencc, 62; committed 
himself never to use force, 80; 
political technique compared with 
Lenin’s, 84?i; in May Day Putsch^ 
1923, 86-8; retired from politics for 
five months, 88; advocating revolu- 
tion, Sept., 1923, 91; in November 
Putsch, 1923, 96-101; showed his 
developing skill, 102-3; at trial had 
a national audience for first time, 
103-4; re-formed Nazi Party, 116; 
enforced new policy of legality, 117- 
8, 149-51, 159, 164, 172, 201-3, 233, 
237, 241-2, 244-5, 252; never quali- 
fied to sit in Reichstag, 126-7; broke 
into national politics, 133; Chan- 
cellor, 167, 226; most powerful 
political leader in Germany, 
August, 1932, 196-7; given full legal 
powers, 245, 251; and the Pre- 
sidency, 281-2; his political tactics, 
292; pronouncements in council on 
his foreign policy. May, 1935, 305-6; 
Nov., 1937, 336-9, 374-5; and in the 
Reichstag, April, 1939, 46ltf; be- 
came Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces, 381; held war 
councils on political and strategic 
aims, 469-70, 481-3, 520-1, 575-6, 
589 ; took command of the Army in 
the field, 612-3; ceased to have 
effective control over the German 
Army, 710-11 ; washed his hands of 
military command, 715; handed 
over political leadership to Doenitz 
and Goebbcls, 726, and his Party 


control to Bormann, 726, in his 
political testament, 724, 728; his 
political skill analysed, 735ff. 

See also: Nazi Party; Germany; 
Constitution: Germany; Armed 
Forces: and Anti-Hitler con- 
spiracies. 

Hitler, Alois; father of Adolf: 18-20, 24. 

Klara; mother of Adolf: 20, 24-5. 

Hitler Youth: 126, 207, 717-8, 731/i. 

Hoare-Laval Pact : 3 1 1 . 

Hoeppner, Gen. Erich: 413, 610, 682, 
687. 

Hoess, Rudolf: 642-3. 

Hoffman, Johannes: 55, 56. 

Hoffmann, Frau Carola : 357. 

Heinrich (H's photographer)'. 73, 357, 
359, 658. 

Henny: 357. 

Hohenzollem, House of : 52. 

Holland: attack on, 438, 518, 521; 
warned by Italy of invasion, 524; 
capitulated, 537; forced laboi\«'. 
637; coastal defences in, 1944, 678- 
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PUBLIC SERVICES - Six Point Formula - Andhra Pradesh,.^-^yblio 
Employment ( Organisation of Local Cadres and Regulation of Direct 
Recmitment) Order , 1975 - Further instructions on the implementation of 
Presidential Order, 1975 and G.O. Ms. No. 610 , G.A. (SPF.A) Dept., Dt. 
30-12-1985 and One Man Commission (SPF) recommendations- Repatriation 
of excess Non-Locals - Orders- Issued. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION (M C) DEPARTMENT 


G.O. Ms. No. 399. 


Dated: 05 -06-2007 
READ THE FOLLOWING: 


1. G.O.Ms.No.674, G.A.(SPF.A) Dept., dated: 20.10.1975. 

2. G.O. Ms. No. 610, G.A. (SPF.A) Dept, Dt.30-12-1985. 

3. G.O. Ms. No. 548, G.A. (MC) Dept., Dt. 4-10-2006. 

4. Circular Memo No.97462/MC/2004-6l, G.A (MC) Dept., Dt. 
29.12.2006. 

5. G.O. Ms. No.l 16, G.A. (MC) Dept., Dt. 16-3-2006. 

6. U.O.NO.540/SPF-A/96-1, GA(SPF.A) Dept., Dt 17.9.1996. 

G R D E R; 

The Andhra Pradesh Public Employment (Organization of Local Cadres 
and Regulation of Direct Recruitment) Order , 1975 (Presidential Order) was 
le-publislied vide G.O. T' read above and it came into force with effect from 
i 8-1 0-1975. For 'effective implementation of the Presidential Order, certain 
orders and instructions were issued from time to time clarifying the course of 
action to be taken. Government noticed certain deviations in the implementation 
of the Presidential Order and orders were issued for rectification of these, vide 
the G.O, 2"'^ read above. 

2. Subsequently, One Man Commission (SPF) made recommendations for 
implementation of Presidential Order and G.O.Ms.No.610, Dt:30. 12.1985. The 
Government decided to implement the G.O.Ms.No.610 Dt. 30-12-1985 strictly in 
letter and spirit in accordance with Presidential Order and keeping in view the 
recommendations/ suggestions detailed in the report of O.M.C vide reference 3'^'’ 
cited above. Government issued further instructions vide 4* cited to furnish the 
information in respect of each Unit of Appointment about the locals and non- 
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to which they are local by ordering “Inter Local cadre transfers”. Thi 
'ideTs tification of persons to be repatriated shall be on the basis of “Last In Firs 
Go^ from out of the excess Non-Local employees. Accordingly the followinj 
orders are issued: 


fi) Such Inter Local cadre transfers resulting on this account shall bi 
treated as transfers in Public Interest as provided under Para 5 (2)(c) o 
the Presidential Order, 1975. While undertaking these inter-local cadn 
transfers, it such employees opt for mutual transfer under Para 5(2)(d 
of the Presidential Order, the same are also permitted to be undertaker 
These inter-local cadre transfers shall be undertaken against a clea 
vacancy in the cadre to which the employee is being transferred. 

(ii) hi the absence of a clear vacancy in the Local Cadre to which such a 
identified employee is to be transferred, the Administrative Departmen 
may initially send such identified employee on deputation as per hi 
consent or on other duty. Simultaneously the process for creation o 
supernumerary posts in that local cadre shall be initiated for obtainin 
orders of the Government. Each Administrative Department shal 
prepare a consolidated proposal for creation of supernumerary posts i 
this regard and such proposals may be finalized at the earliest and pv 
up through Finance Department before the Cabinet within the next 1 
days following the existing procedure in this regard. 


(iii). 


(iv) 


rhe instructions regarding fixation of seniority of these employee 
transferred on Inter Local cadre basis will be issued separately. 




In all inter-local cadre transfers, the concurrence of the Genl. Admr 
(SPF) Dept, and circulation orders upto the Chief Secretary are require 
as per the instructions issued in U.O. Note No.540/SPF.A/96-] 
Dt. 17.9.1996. The Government hereby delegate the powers to th 
A^nistrative Secretary of the Department to effect such Inter Loct 
cadre hansfers. It is hereby ordered that in such cases of transfer 
necessitated because of the exercise .undertaken in accordance with th 
instructions issued in reference 4* cited above, the Departments ma 
process the cases for inter-local cadre transfers and issue orders. It i 
hereby further ordered that in si»ch of the above cases, it will be deeme 
Whence of . Ge|»l.Adi^. ,(SPF^ 

, , ,wUlberequp:edt„,,.-^^^^ , • , 

It IS also hereby ordered that in case of Deputations/ O.D/ Tenure duti 
in excess of Share Principle should immediately b 
ignafcd to.tfaeir;T^ljective Offices/ The repatriation of such employee 

ypirst lH %r^ iii»» out of tb 






6. All the Departments are requested to take action accordingly and complete 
the exercise before 30^'' June, 2007 while simultaneously sending action taken 
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PREFACE 

The substance o£ the following volume was 
delivered in the form of lectures in the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Edinburgh during Session 
1904-5. As ‘‘Alexander Robertson” lecturer in 
the University of Glasgow, the writer dealt with 
the new religious id^s that hstve been impressing 
themselves upon India during the British period 
of her history* As '‘Gunning’’ lecturer in the 
University of Edinburgh, the writer dwelt mor^ 
upon the new socml and political ideas. The 
popular belief of Hindu India is, that there are no ! 
new ideas in India, that nought in India suffers 
change, and that as things are, so they have alwa^S^v 
been* Even educated Indians are relttctant to 
admit that things have changed and that their 
community has had to submit to education and 
improvement— that suttee, for example, was ever / 
an honoured institution in the province now. most 
advanced. But . to the observant student .of the 
Indian people, the of India is al^St ais 

not^orthy as the more ap^ rigidity* Th^e 

'fingering; ;p^ in.Wdrthern'Tn 
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chiefly notable for the marvel of bearing flowers of 
different colours upon the same root. The Hindus- 
call it “ the sport of Krishna ” ; Mahomedans, 
“ the flower of Abbas ” ; for the plant is now 
incorporate with both the great religions of India, 
and even with their far-back beginnings. Yet it 
is a comparatively recent importation into India ; 
it is only the flower known in Britain as “the 
marvel of Peru,” and cannot have been intro- 
duced into India more than three hundred 
years ago. It was then that the Portuguese of 
India and the Spaniards of Peru were first in 
touch within the home lands in Europe. In our 
own day may be seen the potato and the cauli- 
flower from Europe establishing themselves upon 
the dietary of Hindus in defiance of the punc- 
tiliously orthodox. A fortiori — strange that we 
should reason thus from the trifling to the funda- 
mental, yet not strange to the Anglo-Indian 
and the Indian, — a fortiori, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find novel and alien ideas taking root 
in Indian soil 

Seeds, we are told, may be transported to a new 
soil, iSther wind-borne or water-borne, carried in 
the stomachs of biids, or clinging by their burs; to 
the , flijr of animals. In the coeoa-hiit, botapista 
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point out, the cocoa-nut palms possess a most 
serviceable ark wherein the seed may be floated in 
safety over the sea to other shores. It is thus 
that the cocoa-nut palm is one of the first of the 
larger plants to show themselves upon a new coral 
reef or a bare volcano-bom island. Into India 
itself, it is declared, the cocoa-nut tree has thus 
come over-sea, nor is yet found growing freely 
much farther than seventy miles from the shore. 

One of the chief interests of the subject before us 
is that the seeds of the new ideas in India during, 
the past century are so clearly water-home. They 
are the outcome of Pritish influence, direct, or. . ; 
indirect. 

Here are troe test and evidence of the character 
of British influence and effort, if we can distil firom 
modem India some of the new ideas prevailing,:. 
particularly in the new naiddle class. Where shall . 
we find evidence reliable of what British influence ; 
has been ? Government Reports, largely statistical, . 
of “The Moral and Material Progress of India,” 
are so far serviceable, but only as crude inaterial ; 

.froBa which the answer is to be distilled, Mahers 
of the Indian- Ciyil Service,, and others Won Jfeig to >■ : ’ ■ ; 
the British^ Government of India^ may volunteer as , 
■■■expei$; "regaling :Bj^tish mfluehobjVbhi 
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they are interested parties ; they really stand with 
others at the bar. The testimony of the missionary* 
is not infrequently heard, less exactly informed, 
perhaps, than the Civil Servant’s, -but more sympa- 
thetic, and affording better testimony where personal 
acquaintance with the life of the people is needed. 
But of him too, like the Civil Servant, there is 
some suspicion that in one sphere he holds a brief. 
This, indeed, may be said in favour of the mis- 
sionary’s testimony, that while the Anglo-Indian 
identiBes the missionary’s standpoint with that of 
the native, the native identifies him with the 
AuQglo-Indian, so that probably enough he occupies 
the mean of impartiality and truth. The British 
merchant in India may also offer as evidence, and 
indeed is “on the spot,” and apparently qualified 
by reason of his independence. But the interest 
of his class is professedly limited to India’s material 
progress ; and of his general views, we recall what 
Chaucer said of the politics of his “ merchant,” 

“SovmiHge alway W encrees of bis wimaiag.” 

And finally, in increasing numbers, natives of 
India themselves are claiming to pronounce upon 
the effect of the British connection upon India ; 
and yet again we feel that the proferred evidence 
must be regarded vrith suspicion. That Indian Is 
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exceptional indeed whose generalisations about 
• India are based on observations and historical 
knowledge. If the Civil Servant’s honour is bound 
up with a favourable verdict upon the question at 
issue, the educated native is as resolved upon the 
other side. Nay, truth requires one to say that at 
this time the educated Indian is virtually pledged 
against acknowledging any indebtedness to Britain. 
For the reason why, we need not anticipate, but it 
is foolish to shut one’s eyes to the unpleasant fact, 
or to hide it from the British publia 

Where, then, is the testimony that is' reliable ? . 
Is there nothing else than the diluting, loud; aud , 
long, of the six blind men of Inddstah. who went 
to see the, Indian elephant and returned, 

‘‘Each, in Ms own opiinon 
Ertceeding stilt and strong, / , , 

lliougli eact was partdy in , ’ 

And ail were in wrong?” 

From proferred testimouy of all kinds, j&qai a,ll, 
affidavits, however honestly sworn, we tUm 'tgaia , 
to the ide^ now prevailing as they h^ray jSk0ii- , 
selves in the lives of the people and the/wbrds tdiit ; 

^ %aa 

we.;'^^''^bnra^y^'''w^ 'thevhew' 
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ago. Then as progress appears, or is absent, the 
forces at work stand approved or condemned. » 
The exact historical comparison we may claim to 
be a special feature of this book. 

The writer is not ignorant of the delicacy of the 
historical task he has set himself. He claims that 
during the twenty years he spent in India he was 
eager to know India and her sons, read the 
pamphlets and articles they wrote, enjoyed con- 
stant intercourse with Indians of all classes and 
religions, reckoned, as he still reckons, many 
Indians among his friends. He claims that during 
these years it was his pleasure, as well as a part of 
his professional duty, to study the past history of 
India. Ignorance of Indian history vitiates much 
of the writing and oratory on Indian subjects. 

As a member of the staff of an Indian college, with 
six hundred University students, the writer claims 
to have had exceptional opportunities of entering 
into the thoughts of the new middle class, and of 
cross-questioning upon Indian problems. In India, 
students “sit at the feet” of their professors, but 
let it not be assumed that the Oriental phrase 
implies a stand-off superior and crouching inferior. 
Nay, rather it implies the closest touch between 
teaxjher ^d ta,ught. All seated tailor-fashion on 
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the ground, the Indian teacher of former days 
^ and his disciples around him were literally as well 
as metaphorically in touch. The modern professor, 
successor of the pandit or guru, enjoys intercourse 
with his students, as full and free, limited in truth 
only by his time and his temperament. 

Judging by the test of the new ideas in India, 
the writer has no hesitation in declaring that the 
British regime has been a great blessing to India. 
Likewise, whether directly inculcated or indirectly, 
some of the best features of Christian civilisation, 
aind of the Christian religion are taking hold in ? 
India , and becoming naturalised. Called upon; as 
“Alexander Robertson ” letoturer in the Chiversity 
of Glasgow to deliver a course of lectures “ in 
defence of the Christian faithj" the writer felt, that 
no more effective defence coirid be offered: then this 
historical survey of the naturalising in In^a of 
certain distinctive features of the: Christian religion , 
and of the civilisation of western Ghristiaa; landsi 
Of this also the writer , is sure, whether he; ; 
po^ess the qualifications for the delicate task or 
lack theni-^there ^ a oaU for some one to^^^i^ ; 

: Britain; and India to each; other. In thek hdplest :‘ 
. ■ ignorance, ' what Jwbuddr that Britons’ vieivs jare . 
'Often mcohrplete hhd: distorted ? ■: On the IhdiTO 
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side, on the other hand, the terrible anti-British 
feeling now prevailing in India must surely be 
based on ignorance and misunderstanding, and in 
part at least removable. 


The Eev. Alexander Robertson, a probationer of 
the Free Church of Scotland, although never in 
office, died at Glasgow in 1879, leaving the residue 
of his estate for the endowment of a lectureship as 
aforesaid. As trustees he nominated two personal 
friends — ^the Rev. J. B. Dalgety, of the Abbey 
Church, Paisley, and James Lymbum, Esq., the 
librarian of Glasgow University, These two gentle- 
men made over the trust to the Glasgow Urdversity 
Court, and the writer had the honour of being 
appointed the first lecturer. 

The Gunning Victoria Jubilee Lectureship in the 
University of Edinburgh was founded by the late 
Dr. R. H. Gunning of Edinburgh and Rio de 
Janeiro, in the year 1889. The object of the 
lectureship was “to promote among candidates for 
the ministry, and to bring out among ministers the 
fruits of study in Science, Philosophy, Languages, 
Antiquity, and Sociology.” 
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CHAPTEE I 

The New Era — Some Leading Witnesses 

“The epoch ends, the world is, still, 

The age has talked and worked its hll ; 

The famous men of war ^ve fought^ ' . 

The famous speculators thought, . r ' 

See on the cunihered plain. 

Clearing a stage, > 

- Scattering the past about, , , 

Conies the New Age; 

Bards make new poems 

Thinkers, neW schools ; . \ 

, Statesmen, new systems ; . , , ' 

Critics, new rules.’* , . 

Iotia is; a land of manifold interest. For tlie 
visitors wlio crowd thither ove^ cold season, and - 
for, the stxU teger' number who will nevei see India, 
but ha^ Mb the.glaindur of^ t^^ ancient l4nd 
Mibse destiny isbnoW so strangely linked to . thbt 
of OUT far'^iT And M IhdM^ hi^ 
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not one but many interests. There is the in- 
terest of the arcbiteotural glories of the Moghul 
emperors, in whose grand hails of audience, now 
deserted and merely places of show, a solitary 
British soldier stands sentry over a visitors’ book 
For the great capitals of India have moved from 
Delhi and Agra, the old strategic points in the 
centre of the great northern plain, to Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and Eangpon, new cities on 
the sea, to suit the later over-sea rulers of India. 
There is the interest of the grand organisation of 
the British Government, holding in its strong 
paternal grasp that vast continent of' three 
hundred million souls. Sometimes the sight of 
the letters V.E.I. or E.E.I. (Edwardus Eex Im- 
perator) makes one think of the imperial S.P.Q.E.^ 
once not unfamiliar in Britain. But this interest 
rather I would emphasise — the penetration into the 
remotest jungle of the great organisation of the 
British Government is a wonderful thing. By the 
coinage, the post-office, the railways, the admini- 
stration of justice, the encouragement of education, 
the relief of famine, — ^by such ways the great 
organisation has penetrated everywhere,— in spite 

1 The Senate and. People of Rome — Senatus Popnlua-que 
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of faults, the greatest blessing that has eome to 
India in her long history. Travelling by rail from 
Calcutta to Benares, the metropolis of Hinduism, 
situated upon the north bank of the sacred Ganges, 
we see the British rule, in symbol, in , the great 
railway bridge spanning the river. By it old India, 
self-centred, exclusive, introspective, was brought 
into the modern world ; compelled, one might say, 
by these great spans to admit the modem world 
and its conveniences, in spite of protest that the 
railway bridge would pollute the sacred stream. 
Grossing the bridge, our eyes are fixed on the 
outstanding feature of Benares— city of hundreds 
of Hindu temples. What is it? Not a Hindu 
temple, but a splendid Mahomedan mosque whose 
minarets overlook the Hindu city, calling the city 
of Hindus to the worship of Allah. Eor the site 
of that mosque, the Moghul empeior Aura.ng2ieb 
ruthlessly cleared away a magnificent teiuple most 
sacred to the Hindus. Concerning another famous 
Hi n du temple; in the same city, listen tO, the. 
Autobiography of another earlier, Moghul emperor, 
Jahangir. “ It was the belief of these people of hell. 
[the Eimdns].that a d^.iffiudu before the idol ' 
would bd j^stbred: to life, .if in his lide he had bettt 
'■'.a woxphi|^,'t|e^e;^.y;;.''d’J;:eh!iPlo^^ 
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person to ascertain the truth, and as I justly sup- 
posed, the whole was detected to be an impudent 
imposture. . . . Thromug down the temple which 
was the scene of this imposture, with the very same 
materials I erected on the spot the great mosque, 
because the very name of Islam was proscribed at 
Benares, and with God’s blessing it is my desire . . . 
to fill it full of true believers.” These things I write, 
not to hold up to condemnation these Moghul rulers, 
but to point out by contrast the voluntary character 
of the influence during the British and Christian 
period. For there is in India a grander interest 
still than that of the British political orgainisation, 
namely, the peaceful gradual trahsformation of the 
thoughts and feelings, the hopes and fears, of each 
individual of the millions of India. 

Thenineteentai The real history of the past century in India 

India— a has been the conflict and commingling of ideas, 

conflietof „ . , , . t 

ideas. a Homeric struggle, renewed m the nineteenm 
century, between the gods of Asia and Europe., 
Sometimes the shock of collision has been heard, : 
. as when by Act of Legislature, in 1829, Suttee 
, \ or widow-burning was put down, and, in 1891, 
\ the marriage of girls under twelve; or when 

/ .by, pjcder of the Executive, the sacred privacy 
^ ^ Indiaii houses was violated in welLmeapt ep- 
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deavours to stay the plague [1895- ], great riots 
ensifiug; or when an Indian of social standing 
has joined the Christian ChurcL At other times, 
like the tumbling in, unnoticed, of slice upon slice 
of the bank of a great Indian river flowing through 
an alluvial plain, opinion has silently altered, and 
only later observers discover that the old idea has 
changed. Not a hundred years ago, students of 
Kayasth (clerk) caste were excluded from the 
Sanscrit College in Calcutta. Now, without any 
new ordinance, they are admitted, as among the 
. privileged castes, and the idea of the brother: 
hood of mah has thus made way. The silent 
invasion is strikingly illustrated in the oflBeial 
Report on Female Education in India, 1892 
to 1897., On a map of India within the 
the places where female educataoh was most 
ad^wced were coloured greener according to the 
degree of advance — surely mc®t inappropriate 
colouring, though that is not Qur busine^. The 
map showed a strip of the greenbst green all 
round the sea-coast There the unobspryed netv , 
influence, came in, The .(7e«sw 1901 ' 

showed the same Silehtly obtruding fepm 

Oter the sea m pf bhp of mates. 

v^l|^^,;snphr‘siient^hhBh:|^:;'Smght;\bh'^ 
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yet again, the most diverse ideas may be observed 
side by side in a strange chequer. In the cldsing 
years of the nmeteenth century, the University of 
Calcutta accepted an endowment of a lectureship 
“to promote Sanscrit learning and Vedantic 
studies,” any Hindus without distinction of caste 
being eligible as lecturers ; and then, shortly after, 
agreed to the request of the first lecturer that none 
but Hindus be admitted to the exposition of the 
sacred tests, thus excluding the European heads 
of the university from a university lecture. 
Perhaps the lecturer thought himself liberal, for 
to men like him at the beginning of the century 
it would have been an offence to read the sacred 
texts with Sudras or Hindus of humble castes. 
According to strict Hindu rule, only brahmans 
can read the sacred books.^ 

For in all three spheres, social, political, and 
religious, the advent of the new age implied naore 
or less of a conflict. India has still of her own a 
social system, political ideas, and religious ideas and 
ideals. In the Indian social system, caste and the 

* la the Hiada College at Beaaies, afiliated to Allalia^d 
University, ^rtaia orthodox Hindus also obj^ted to saisred texts 
being read in the presence ot Euro;^n professors -and teaoh^.. 
Think of it, in that college preparing stodisnte fof . ordinary ihodern' 
de^eM !'^Eiose^;jffiW«’ (Hvilia(ietion,'‘U'Xs^i,_ ■ V ?'■ ■ - 
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social inferiority of women stand opposed to the 
freedom of the individual and the equality of the 
sexes that prevail in Great Britain, at least in 
greater degree. In the sphere of politics, the 
absolutism, long familiar to the Indian mind, is 
the antithesis of the life of a citizen under a limited 
monarchy, with party government and unfettered 
political criticism. In the sphere of religion, the 
hereditary priesthood of India stands over against 
the British ideal of a clergy trained for their duties 
and proved in character. The Hindu conception of 
a religious , life as a life of saerihcial offerings and 
penances, or of ecstasies, .or of asceticism, or of sacred 
study, stands over against the British ided of re- 
ligion in daily life and in practical philanthropies. 

To the Hindu, the religious mood is that of ecstatic 
whole-hearted devotiOn; the Briton reverences as 
the religious mood a qiriet staying intensity in , 
noble endurance or effort. 

, The nineteenth century has vritnei^ed a great . 
transition in ideas and a great alteration in the ; 

Social and politieai and religious standpoints, , It ; % ■ 

is easy to find manifold witness to the fact, from Ti^mony t< 
all parts of India, , The biographer of the modern intdeas.. 
Indian m&riher j/M Barsee’; writihg qf . a 

' lOne of Iiidi# a.^ 
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Parsee, and representing Western India, is im- 
pressed by the singular fate that has destined -the 
far-aw^ay British to affect India and her ideals so 
profoundly. Crossing to the east side of India, 
we seek a trustworthy witness. The weU-known 
reformer, Keshub Chunder Sen, a Bengali, and 
representative therefore of Eastern India, declares 
in a lecture published in 1883 : “Ever since the 
introduction of British power into India there has 
been going on a constant upheaval and develop- 
ment of the native mind, . . , whether we look 
at the mighty political changes which have been 
wrought by that , . . wonderful administrative 
machinery which the British Government has set 
in motion, or whether we analyse those deep 
national movements of sodal and moral reform 
which are being carried on by native reformers 
and patriots.” All Indian current opinion is 
unanimous with the Parses and the Bengali thaf a 
great movement is in progress. The drift from 
the old moorings is a constant theme of discourae. 

Let Sir Alfred Lyall, once head of the United 
Provinces, speak for the most competent Europ^n 

tke of tlie eigith century ,a.d/ At itlbe c^aus of. 1901 \ 

tliey .94,1^. lElioy axe. intent auiuer^ iti tiio of -: 

Bombay; 
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observers. “ There may be grounds for anticipat- 
ing/’ he says, “ that a solid universal peace and the 
impetus given by Europe must together cause such 
rapid iatelleetual expansion that India ■will no'W 
be carried s-wiftly through phases which have 
occupied long stages in the lifetime of other 
nations.”^ In another essay, in a more positive 
mood, he writes of British responsibility for 
“ great non - Christian populations [in India] 
whose religious ideas and institutions are being 
rapidly transformed by English law and, morality.” ^ 
In a third passage he even prophesies rashly :: 
“ The end of simple paganism is not fer distant 
in India.” ' 

Sir George Birdwood has also had a long Indian 
career, and no one suspects him of pro-British bias 
— rather the reverse. Yet we find him -Writing 


to the Times in 1895 about one of the Indian 
, pro-vinceSj Es follows : “The new Bengali language . 
and literature,” he says, “ are the direct products : 
of our Law Courts, particiilarly the High Oonit , 
at Calcutta, of .Mission sohpols and newspaper 
presses and Edheation DepartmehtSj the agentS: 
which are %erywhere, n6t'^^^fc Only/giving 

; H not al^clhte • nhity ^t eoinmflnity in diVeisity 
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to the peoples of British India.” The modern 
literature of Bengal, he goes on to say, is Christian 
in its teaching; if not the Christianity of creed 
and dogma, yet of the mind of Christ. 

It is that transition in ideas, that alteration in 
social, political, and religious standpoint which we 
are going to trace and illustrate. 




CHAPTER II 
Indian Consebyatism 

“By tlie well wliere the bullocks go, 

Silent and blind and slow.” 

EuDTAEn KjpiiiNa. 

But wMle acknowledging the potent influences at indiaa . _ 
work, and apccepting these representative utter- \ : 

anees, it may, yet he asked by the ineredidous--^ . ; ^ 

What of the inherent conservatism, the proverbial 
tenacity of India? Is there really any perceptible, 
and significant change to record as the outcome of > : 
the influences of the nineteenth century ? Well,, , 
the expression “Indian conservatism” is mislead- , 
ing. There is no Indian conservatism in . the ^ . 
sense of a philosophy of pphties, of society, dc oh ^ 
religion. Indian consexvatism^-what is it ? ;T6 ; ' ; . , 

some extent an idealising of the past, the golden 
age of , great law-givers and philosophers and : • 

saints. But very inuch more— mere inertia and h mere * 
ill m to V 

•:vst(^;,pt;iflilu'gft;'ahd; uh^mstihctiyh ,tteadin^;mShe,;. 
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old paths. “Via trita, via tuta.” In the path 
from oDe Indian village to another may often* be 
observed an inexplicable deviation from the bee- 
line, and then a return to the line again. It is 
where in some past year some dead animal or 
some offensive thing has fallen in the path and 
lain there. Year after year, long after the cause 
has disappeared, the feet of the villagers continue 
in that same deviating track. That is in perfect 
keeping with India. Or — to permit ourselves to 
follow up another natural sequence — ^things may 
quickly begin to fit in with the deviation. Perhaps 
the first rainy season after the feet of the villagers 
had been made to step aside, some plant was found 
in possession of the avoided spot. India-like, its 
right of possession was unconsciously deferred to. 
And then the year following, may be, one or other 
of the sacred fig trees appeared behind the plant, 
and in a few years starved it out. Ten years will 
make a banyan sapling, or a pipal, into a sturdy 
trunk, and lo, by that time, in some visitation of 
drought or cholera or smallpox, or because some 
housewife was childless, coloured threads are; 
being tied upon the tree or some rude synabolie ; 
painting put upon it. Then, ah ^etie^ 
dong and seats hiuBelf in its sha^i^ andj i 
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already, a sacred institution lias been e^abHshed 
that it would raise a riot to try to remove. 

Visitom to Allahabad go to see the . great fort 
erected upon the bank of the River Jumna by the 
Mahomedan emperor, Akbar. One of the sights 
of the fort, strange to tell, is the underground 
.Hindu temple of “The Undying Banyan Tree,” to 
which we descend by a long flight of steps. Such 
a sacred banyan tree as we have imagined, Akbar 
found growing there upon the slope of the river 
bank when he was requiring the ground for his 
fort. The undying banyan tree is nbw a sfnmp ; 
or log, but it or a .predede^or wals -visits by a ; 
Chinese pilgrim to iJl^abad in the seventh 
century A.t». Being very tolerant, inst^ of ■ 

cutting down the tree, Akbar built a roof p’yer h 
and fllled up the ground ^ round to the level he ’ 
required. And still through the: gateway Of: ^ 
fort And down underground, the train of pij^m&s 
passes as of old to where the banyan tree : ii3 stil ' 

; declared to ;grow. ,§u«^ : is Indian conseryatfen^; 
undetenred ; by any thopght , Of .ineoh^it^, 
BenaK^;,'is;'ntowded';^with;,'\exam{iM^^^^^ .'the ' i^ahh’- ■ 


';^0OE^idu8ytenaitity,.;;,:;;';;i;--h^^^^^^^ 
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Near the gate of Aurangzeb’a mosque a strange 
scene meets the eye. Where the road leads to •the 
mosque, and with no Hindu temple nowadays in 
sight, are seated a number of Hindu ashes-clad 
ascetics. What are they doing at the entrance 
to a Mahomedan mosque? That is where their 
predecessors used to sit two hundred years ago, 
before Aurangzeb tore down the holy Hindu 
temple of Siva and erected the mosque in its stead. 

But Indian conservatism is more than an in- 
disposition to effort and change ; for the same 
reason, it is also an easy adaptation to things as 
they are found. When a new disturbing influence 
obtrudes from without, and persistently, it may 
be easier to give way than to resist. British in- 
fluence is such a persistent obtrusion. In English 
literature as taught and read, in Christian stan- 
dards of conduct, in the English language, and in 
the modern ideas of government and society, ever 
presented to the school-going section of the people 
of India within their own land, there is such a 
continuous influence from without. The impres- 
sion of works hke Tennyson’s In Memoriawi ox 
Idylls of the King, common text-hooks in colleges, 
the steady pressure of Acts of the British Govern- . :; 
ment in India, like that; raising the marriage age 
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of girls ; the example of men in authority like 
Lord Curzon, during whose vice-regal tour in 
South India there were no nauteh entertainments ; 
the necessity of understanding expressions like 
“ general election ” and “ public spirit,” and of 
cojtnprehending in some measure the working of 
local self-government— all such constant pressure 
must effect a change in the mental standpoint. 

The army of Britain in India, representative of the 
imperial sceptre, has now for many years been 
gathered into cantonments, and its work is no 
longer to quell hostilities within India, but , only 
to repel invaders from without. Other British . v- 
forces, however, penetrating far deeper, working, 
silently and for the most part unobserved, are still 
in the field all over India, effecting a grander ■ 
change than the change of outward sovereignty. 

“ Ideas rule the world,” and he. who impresses hti 
ideas is the real ruler of men. 

Telling against In<fian conservatism or inertia Indian 
are other things also besides persistent .Western! ov^yaK 
influences. Many things Western appeal to the. 
natural desire fqr . advancement and comforts and V 
the . adaption of these .has o as corollary a 
change pfidea. ' ; take: exaUiples mthout further ; : ^ > ; ; 

: ;ekplanatipm;>’'T!fa,e' :d^ire-Ton..edu<^tipUi;th^^ :key:,'td- 
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advancement in life, has quietly ignored the old 
orthodox idea that education in Sanscrit and the 
Sacred Scriptures, i.e. higher education as formerly 
understood, is the exclusive privilege of certain 
castes. The very expression “higher education” 
has come to mean a modern English education, 
not as formerly an education in Sanscrit lore. 
Had the British Government allowed things to 
take their course, the still surviving institutions 
of the old kind for Oriental learning would have 
been transformed, one and aU, into modem schools 
and colleges. Even in 1824, when Government, 
then under “Orientalist” influence, founded, the 
Sanscrit College in Calcutta for the encouragement of 
Sanscrit learning, a numerous body of native gentle- 
men, with the famous Eaja Eammohan Eoy at their 
head, petitioned that a college for the study of 
Western learning might be established instead. For 
a number of years now, the Sanscrit College, then- 
founded, has actually had fewer pupils on its rolls 
than it is permitted to admit at a greatly reduced fee.^ 
Again, the idea of public questions, the. id^ of 
the common welfare, has come into being with the 
nineteenth century, and is quietly repudiating caste > 
^d giyiiig to the eommuhity a solidarity apd- a : 
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feeling of solidarity unknown hitkerto. Upon one 
platform now meet, as a matter of coursej the native 
gentlemen of all the castes, when any general griev- 
ance is felt or any great occasion fails to be cele- 
brated. The Western custom of public meetings 
for the discussion of public questions is now an 
established Indian institution, and daily gives the 
lie to the idea that there is pollution in bodily 
contact with a person of lower caste. That a special 
seat should be reserved for a man because he is 
a brahman would be scouted. The. convenience of 
travelling by rail or in tram-cars has been even more 
widely effective in dissolving the idea. And, if the 
advantage or convenience of the new ways can 
overcome the force of custom, so can the nnprofit‘' 
ableness of the old. For illustrations, I pass from 
the gentlemen who attend public meetings wheipe 
the speeches are in English, to the less educated and 
more superstitious and more blindly conservative 
people. In the Mahratta districts of the Central 
Provinces;, says the Cenms Report for 1901, in 
recent years an unavoidable scepticism as to his 
efficiency tended to reduce the earnings of the 
Gajgpagari; or ayerter;© from; the crops* la 
C^Cutta the sstt^ infliphce , eitffiguished the 
:: 'tr A- pf ' G?mg^;wa|AM^'The; water ' 
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in the house or on the street are too convenient, and 
the quality of the water is too manifestly superior 
for the desecration from the iron pipes to outweigh 
the advantages, A few years ago, in Darjeeling, 
north of Bengal, the brahman names upon the signs 
of the liquor shops were distinctly in the majority. 
The sacerdotal caste, new style, had appreciated 
the chances of big profits and shut their eyes to 
the regulations of caste, which have relegated drink- 
sellers to a very low place in the scale. Brahmans 
are even said to figure among the contractors who 
supply beef, flesh of the sacred animal, to the Briti^ 
army in India. “ A curious sign of the changing 
time,” Says Mr. Lockwood Kipling [Beast and Man 
in India), “is the fact that Hindus of good caste, 
seeing the profit that may be made fi;om leather, , 
are quietly creeping into a business from which 
they are levitically barred. Money prevails against 
caste more potently than missionary preaching.” 

In this region, where convenience or comfort or 
personal advancement are concerned, it may safely 
be asserted that the so-called Indian conservatism 
has not much resisting power.- There, at least, it, 
is found that whfere there is a will there is a wAjI, ' 


lEor aa, apparently contrary yiev,, see p/ Indi^ itol, 

fleport, p. 430 ; SaHways, yHeh are sometiniM repfeswted as a 
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And there is a higher influence at work dis- The Indian 

zouid 

solviifg and reconstituting the whole framework an^akened. 
of ideas. Upon the Indian mind, long lain fallow, 
modem civilisation and modem thought and the 
fellowship with the world are acting as the 
quickening rain and sunshine upon the fertile 
Indian soil That these and similar obtruding 
influences have had a transforming effect has 
already been alleged. But far beyond, in promise , 
at least, is the revived activity of the Indian mind 
itself. If the age of Elizabeth be the outcome of , 
the stirring of the ihinds of Englishmen 'through ^ 
the discovery , of a new world, the multiplication. - X 
of books, the revival of learning, and the reforma- 
tion of religion, how shall we measure the effect 
upon the acute Indian mind of the far more 
stimulating influences of this Indian Eenaissance 1 ; 

What comparison, for example, can be made 'be- 
tween the stimulus of the new learning of the ^ ‘ 
sixteenth century and the stimulus of the .firat 
introduction to a modern library?; It would be ' . 

Un exaggeration to say that, the Indian mind is 
now showing all its power - in respbttse to the , ; , 

solyeRt of caste prejRdic^^ in feet enormously the ; ; 

area within whieh jftose The sentence V 

refefe to the the fashicp. of higher castes in re^W ^ : 
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stimtiltis. But it is everywhere active, and in 
some spheres, as in Eeligion and Philanthropy, in 
History, in Archaeology, in Law, in certain Natoral 
Sciences, individuals have already done service to 


India and contributed to knowledge. Glimpses 
of great regions, unexplored, in these domains are 
rousing students to secure for themselves a province, 
“More copies of books of poetry, philosophy, 
law, and religion now issue every year from the 
press of British India than during any century 


of native rule.” * Of course it would be misleading 
to ignore the fact that reaction as well as progress 
has its apostles among the awakened minds of , 
India. Much of the awakened, mental activity, ' 
also, is spent— much wasted — on political writing 
and discussion, which is often uninformed by 
knowledge of present fects and of Indian history. ; 
The general poverty also, and the so-called Western 
desire to “get on,” prevent many from becoihing 
in any real sense students or thinkers or men of 
public spirit. ' ^ 

Indian conservatism, therefore, we contend, is ■ 
not the insurmountaMe- obstacle to hew ideas thM; 
many siipmficially deemit to be. 



CHAPTEB III 

New SociAii Ideas 

IPurudi&f the One Spwi% mibodiedf} 
gods and holy men made their oblation. 

With Pnrxisha as victim, they performed 
A sacrifice. TOien they divided him, 

How did they cut him upl What was his mouth s 
What were hia arnis? And what* his thighs and feet? , . 

The Brahman was his mouth; the Mngly soldier 

Was made his arms ; the husbandman, his thighs ; . ' , 

The servile Sudra issued from his feet.’^ 

From the Mandala y 90 ^^^ 

traiiskted by Sir M. Mojjibk WaitlA]^. , 

New ideas in the social sphere first claim pur Cast® . 
attention. Ihe indiyidnal and the eoimannity 
each have rights, says a writer on the philf^pphy - ' 
of history, and it is hurtfixl when the hadaryee ii© hpt 
pr^iwed. If the ; community be npt securely : , 

established^ the iadiyiduals will have no opporf; 
tunity to develop ; if: the indiridual bp not Icee, i 
\'the';cpmhiunity';caittha^^ reaXgK«tneto.': ,Sppak- ■ 

;'"ihg ;■ ■.■broadly,';, 'wi^h; ■■ West^ -soiciM' ' ; :ideis „'.,.niebt'. > y 
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individual as in Western civilisation, and tlie rights 
of the community or society as in the Indian. India 
stands for the statical social forces, modern Europe 
for the dynamical and irtdimdualistic. In India, as 
in France before the Revolution, certain established 
usages are prejudicially affecting the progress of the 
individual, fettering him in many ways. I refer 
to caste, the denial of the brotherhood of mankind, 
the artificial barricading of class from class, the 
sacrifice of the individual to his class-condemned 
by native reformers like Eamananda, Eabir, Nanak, 
and Chaitanya long before the advent of European 
ideas. Whatever the origin or original advantages 
of the caste system, it has long operated to repress 
individuality.^ It is a vast boycotting agency 
ready to hand to crush social non-conformity.^ 
One can easily understand that if society is rigidly 
organised for certain social necessities (marriage 
for example) into a number of mutually exclusive 
sets or circles, admission to all of which is by birth 
only, an individual cast out from any set must 

The manifold origins of castes are fully discussed in the new^t 
lights in the C^rtsus of India Eepm% 1901, 

^ Miss NoHe [Sister Nivedita}, finds herein an apology for, caste,. 
“The powsr of the individual to advance is by. this means kept 
strictly in. ratio to the thinking of the society in which he lives,? 
(The Web of Indian p. 
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perish. No one will eat with him, no one will 

intermarry with him or his sons and daughters. 

It is into such a society that modern social ideas 

have been sown, the ideas let us say of John 

Stuart Mill’s book, On JJherty — the indiidduaVs 

liberty, that is to say — which used to be a common 

university text-book in India. 

Besides setting the community too much above Caste suggests 
, e . aii imperfect 

the individual, the caste system is faulty in ideaofUie 

, community* 

presenting to the Indian mind an imperfect idea 
of the community. The caste is the natural limit 
to one’s interest and consciousness of fellowship, 
to the exclusion of the larger community. Aceotd- -• 
ing to -Baja Eammohan Eoy, writing in 1824* 
the caste divisions are “as destructive of national . 
union as of social enjoyment.” la. Modern India^ _ 

Sir Monier Williams expresses himself similarly.-. 

Caste tends to split up the social fabric into; \ 
numerous independent commumties, and. to , pre- . , . , ^ ^ 

vent all national and patriotic : combinations^” 

Too much, however, may be made of this, for the 
practical solidarity of Hinduism, in spite of caste . 

diyisipns, is ©he of the mpst striking of social ^ J 

phenomena in Injia* .Whatever may /have brought Karfethaiawi ;■ 
it about, the ailidanty of Hinduism is an undeni- wldarfiy in , . 
able fact. The supremacy of the priestly caste 
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over all may have been a bond of union, as likewise 
the necessity of all castes to employ the priests, 
for the Jewish ritual and the tribe of Levi were the 
bonds of union among the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Sir Alfred Lyall virtually defines, Hinduism as the 
employment of hrahman priests, and it is the adop- 
tion of brahmans as celebrants in social and religious 
ceremonies that marks the passing over of a non- 
Hindu . community into Hinduism. It is thus it 
becomes a new Hindu caste.^ Then, uniting further 
the mutually exclusive castes, there are the common 
heritages, actual or adopted, of traditions and sacred 
books, and the common national epics of the Rama- 
, . yan and the Mahabharat. The cause of the solid- 
Mity is not a common creed, as we shall see when 
we reach the consideration of new religious ideas. 

Kew ideas If Hinduism as a social system is to be moved 

opposed to , -1 . - If/. 

caste, namely, by tne modem spirit, we may look for movement 

indindnal 

liberty and in the direction of freedom of mdividnal action; 

nationality^ 

that is, the loosening of caste ; and we may look 
for larger , ideas of nationality and citizenship, 

1 Bir A. Lyall, A$iaiic Studm^ i, y . : “ A man is not a Hindu 
because lie inliabita India or Wongs to any pai^tieuiar race br state, 
but because He is a Brabmanist.” Similarly ff 
7 p, 360 ; “Tbe most obvious cliaraoteristi<^ of tW brdin^tty, 

; Hindu ^6 Tiia acceptance of ibe 3j?abmaniW supremacy aM of 
^ - •' ' V. ; '' r / ;V' 
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superseding to some extent the idea of caste. As 
is ntit infrequent in India, Government pointed 
out the way for public opinion. In 1881 the 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinek, issued 
his fiat that no native be debarred from office on 
account of caste, creed, or race, and that a son who 
had left his father’s religion did not thereby forfeit 
his inheritance. 

To any observer it is now plain that while caste Loosaning of 

caste. 

is still a very powerful force, and even while new 
castes, that is new social rin^, are being formed 
through the working of the spirit of exclusiveness, 
the general ideas of caste, are undergoing change. ; : i / • 

In these latter days one can hardly credit tte ^ ' 

account given of the consternation in Calcutta - . 
in 1775, when the equality of men before ' " 

the law was asserted, and the Nanda- , ; 

kumar, was hanged for forgery; Many of the ^ > 

orthodox brahmans shook off the dx^ of the 1 

polluted city from their feet and quitted .Calcutta 
for a new residence across the Hooghly. In , ’ 

1904, We . find conservative JEindus only; waiting 
to tkc: newspapem to compiaih' that even in tlie , ; ' 

Hindu CWlegh,' # the metropo% of : , , : : 

.Bmduism,'..''Some.'df :.;the;memfe ’of "Me 'Cfeli^e,' 
openly. vyiplhtm^'.:'.-tj^, -‘riides’;.'^^ 
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caste. In the same year a Calcutta Hindu 
newspaper, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, decl&ed, 
“Caste is losing its hold on the Hindu mind.”^ 
The recent denunciation of caste by an enlightened 
Hindu ruler, the Gaekwar of Baroda, is a further 
significant sign of the times. 

What does caste forbid and punish ? Freedom 
of thought, if not translated into social act, has 
not been an offence against caste at any time 
in the period under review, neither has caste 
taken cognisance of sins against morality as 
such. The sins that caste has punished have been 
chiefly^ five, as follows : Eating forbidden food,: , 
eating with persons of lower caste, crossing the 
sea, desertion of Hinduism for another religion, 
marrying with a person of a lower caste, and, in 
many communities also, marrying a widow.. The 
Hindustani proverb, “ Eight brahmans, nine cook- 
ing-places,” hits off with a spice of proverUcd 
exaggeration the old punctiliousness about food. 
The sin of eating forbidden food is thus described ; 
by Eaja Rammohan Roy in 1816 : “ The chief part 
of the theory and practice of Hinduism, I am sorry 
tp say,” writ^ the Raja, “ is made to consist jn .the 

■ , * 'iCaroh 1904 ;, ilffliZras M 
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adoption of a peculiar mode of diet ; the least 
aberration from which (even though the conduct 
of the offender may in other respects be pure 
and blameless) is not only visited with the severest 
censure, but actually punished by exclusion from 
the society of his family and friends. In a word, 
he is doomed to undergo what is comioaonly 
called loss of caste.” ^ Now, in respect of the 
first three of these offences, in aU large centres 
of population the general attitude is rapidly 
changing. In the light of modern ideas, these 
prohibitions of certain food and of certain company , 
at food, and of sea voyages, are fading like ghosts 
at dawn. actual incident of a few years ago ' 
reveals the prevailing conflict of opinion, especially 
with regard to the serfdom which ties down Indians ; ; 
to India. : , , 

Two scions of a leading family in - a certain in aobid 
proyindal town of Bengal, brave heretics, made 
a voyage to Britain and the Continent, and wl^e 
away from home, it was believed, flung caste \ 
restrictions to the winds. On, .their -return, tM ■ 
head of the family gave. :a feast to;. all of the ^ 

in the distHct, ' and ; no one objected; to,: the - 7 ' 
'presenoe ;of .1^^ at thn , feast. : 
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was virtually their re-admission into caste. But 
shortly after, a document was circulated ainong 
the caste complaining, without naming names, 
of the readmission of such offenders. The tactics 
employed by the family of the offenders are note- 
worthy. The demon of caste had raised his head, 
and they dared not openly defy him. So the 
defence set up was the marvellous one that, 
while on board ship and in Europe, the young men 
had never eaten any forbidden or polluted food. 
They had lived upon fruit, it was said, which no 
hand except their own had cut. The old caste 
sentiment was so strong that the family of the 
voyagers felt compelled to bring an action for 
libel against the publishers of the circular. They 
lost their case, as no offender had been, mentioned 
by name, and the tyranny of caste thus indirectly 
received the support of the courts. 

Of course it would still, be easier, to discover 
instances of the tyranny of caste then the assertion 
of liberty, even among highly educated men. In . 
this matter of emancipation also/North India is far ; 
ahead of the South. While minister at the court . 
of Lidore, 1872-75, the' late Sir T. Madhaya Eapi 
a native of South India, was inylti^- ^ ^ 
,-.:^gland.,-',tb.-,^ve,:,' hyidencc on ■■ jhjliaS": 
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before a Committiee of the House of CommoBs. 
On' reUgious grounds he was not able to accept 
the invitation.^ Nor is it generally known that 
the Bengali nobleman who represented his country 
at the King’s coronation in London belongs to 
a fanuly that is out of caste. If the newspapers 
are to be believed, an orthodox Bengali Hindu 
was first invited to attend the coronation, and 
was “unable to accept,” Had that gentleman 
accepted and gone, his example might at once 
have emancipated his countrymen. But he did 
not know his hour. “There is a venial well 
as a damning sin,” we may note, in regard to 
this crossing of, the sea. “A man may cross 
the Indian Ocean to Africa and still remain ^ 
orthodox Hindu. The sanctity of caste is not 
affected. But let him go to Europe, and his 
caste as well as his creed is lost in the sea.” ^ An 
orthodox Hindu has never been seen in Britaiiu ^ 
It is worth noting also, that in earlier times 
it myolyed loss of caste to go away Bout^, even 
within India ifoelL among the Hravidean peoples 
beyond : the . A the N^L 

Thim, sibwiy the confa of serfd<»^^ v 
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Towards the fourth of the ojffenees against 
caste, namely, the adoption of a new religion, ‘the . 
general attitude has likewise changed, although 
to a less degree. In large towns, at least, the 
convert to Christianity is not so rigidly or so 
instantaneously excluded from society as he used to 
be, and the Indian Christian* community, although 
small, is now in many places one of the recognised 
sections of the community. 

This certainly may be asserted, that the modern 
Hindus are being familiarised as never before 
with non-brahman leaders, religious and social. , 
Neither of the recent Brahma (Theistic) leaders,/ 
tihe late Eeshdb Ghunder Sen and the late Protap. ; 
Chunder Mozumdar, was brahman by caste. The 
great Bombay reformer, the Parses, Malabari, 
is not even a Hindu. The founder of the Arya ^ 
sect, the late Dyanand Saraswati, was out of 
caste altogether, being the son of a brahman 
lather and a low-caste mother. The late Swhmi 
Vivekananda (Narendranath Dutt, B.A), who 
represented Hinduism at the Parliament of , 
Religions in Chicago in 1893, was not a brahmanj J / 
as his real surname plainly declares. ^?hile, most , / /^ 
woridhrful of all, thb accepted leaders of the ptOH 
Hjhdu ihe^prlnsts,! champions^^Q 
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Hindu than the Hindus, after whom the educated 
Hindus flock, are not even Indians; alas, they 
belong, the most prominent of them, to the inferior 
female sez! I mean the Eussian lady, the late 
Madame Blavatsky, the English ladies Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Miss Noble [Sister Nivedita], and the 
American, Colonel Olcott. Which side of that 


¥ ' 

I' 

I' 

I 



glaring incongruity is to give way — ^brahman and 
caste ideas, or the buttressing of caste ideas by 
outcastes, Feringees, like Mrs. Besant? It would . 
be interesting to hear an orthodox brahman upon 
Mrs, Besant’s claim to have had a previous Hindu 
existence as a Sanscrit pandit. What sin did the . 
pandit" commit, would be his natural reflection, 
that he was born again a Feringee, and a, woman ? ^ 

But the offenee. of the fifth sin, marrying below trapwa 
one’s caste, or the marriage of widows, seems as ' 
rank as ever. Upon these points, rather, the force : 
of caste seems concentrating. The mariiage of 
widows will be considered when we come to discuss 
the social inferiority of woman, in India. , To maray. ; 
within : one’s caste promises ; to be the . . most 
persistent of all -the caste ideas. ; The official • 
observation: -it, that .'‘ whatever may haye been the 
- origin and the ^rlier: developments of caste, this ; 
pfbfcbitwh of ijpxe,! imrf^ P® ’ ■ : 
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its essential and most prominent characteristic. 
The feeling against such unions is deeply" en- 
grained.” And again, a second pronouncement on 
caste : “ The regulations regarding food and drink 
are comparatively fluid and transitory, while 
those relating to marriage are remarkably stable 
and absolute.”^ The pro-Hindu lady, already 
referred to, also agrees. “Of hereditary caste,” 
she says, “the essential characteristic is the 
refusal of intermarriage.” ® Even Indian Christians 
are reluctant to marry below their old caste, and 
value a matrimonial alliance with a higher. To 
that residuum of caste, when it .becomes the 
residuum, one could not object. The Aryan purity 
of the stock may be a fiction, as authorities declare 
it to be in the great majority of castes and in by 
far the greater part of India ; but given the belief 
in the purity of blood, the desire to preserve it 
is a natural desire. If one may prophesy, then, 
regarding the fate of the caste system under the ; 
prevailing modem influences, castes will survive 
longest simply as a number of in-marrying social 
groups. To that hard core the caste idea is being 
v&ibly worn, down. ' ■ 

isbl, ^96j 5l7, 044; - / ; : - ; 
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With strange obliviousness surely, the British Support or 

• caste by 

officials are lenditiff support to caste ideas in nrm&h 

aixtboTities, 

various ways, while many of the best minds in 
India are groaning under the tyranny. The 
compilers of the Report of the Census of India 
for 1901, gentlemen to whom every student of 
India is deeply indebted, in their enumeration of 
castes, give the imprimatur of government to 
such Cimmerian notions as that the touch of cer- 
tain low castes is defiling to the higher. The 
writer and condoner of the following paragraph 
surely need a lengthy forlough to Britain oir thb 
States. We read that “ the table of social pre- 
cedence attached to the ObcMn iSeport shows that 
while a Nayar can pollute a man of a higher caste ! 
only by touching him, people of the Kammailan 
group, including masons, blacksmiths, earpehters, , . 
and workers in leather, pollute at a distance of 24 ■ 
feet, toddy drawers at 36 feet, Balayan or Oh^* 
man cultivators at 48 feet; while in the case of 
the Paraiyan (Pariahs) who eat beef, the rainge of 
pollution is stated to be no less than 64 feet.'^ 

Some ocm^ietioh let us even here take, from the ' 

' ■ fact - that in ■ - 'an; : earlier ' publication' ’ the'; - extreme ‘ ^ 

: -rtoge'^of; ''the .vfbHutmg'SXvrays- 4f the; ^pariah' i v' v-': 
'> iyitad .'Sbythere.;;-hee,- I;®: feet' 'f ■' 
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of progress for the pariah. But our point 
is, that interesting as aU that table of pre- 
cedence no doubt is, it is out of place in a 
Crbvemment report, which may be quoted against 
a poor low-caste man as authoritative pronounce- 
ment regarding his social position. Justice and 
humanity, good grounds in the eyes of the Indian 
Government ere now for legislating contrary to 
caste ideas, ought to have enjoined the ignoring of 
caste ideas here. It is no mere fancy that after 
an accident one of these low-caste masons in South 
India might be brought to the door of a Govern- 
ment hospital and be refused admission by a native 
medical oflSicer because his presence polluted at 
a distance of 24 feet — ^has not the Government 
Report declared it so ? It is no fancy, for a year 
or two ago the Post Office reported that in one 
village the Post Office was found located where 
low castes were not allowed to approach. In 
some provinces, also, teachers will object to the 
admission of low-caste children in their schools ; 
or “if they admit them make them sit, outside 
in-i;he verandah.”^ What now of the dignity of 
manual labour yhich many a high .official has; 
expounded to native youth f Or W 
. instance ; erf un-British etouhtenancmg of ^ 
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idea. The Shahas of Bmgal axe a humble caste, 

# 

and the members of higher castes will not, as a 
rule, take water at their hands, so the Government 
Eeport teUs us. On the other hand, the Shahas 
of Assam, immigrants from Bengal, have managed 
to raise themselves high in the social scale. Why, 
when an Assam Shaha takes up his residence 
again in his motherland, Bengal, should this Blue- 
book be casting up to him his humble origin ? 
Why this un-British weighting of those who are 
behind in the race ? Again, at the very time of 
the Census, the Maratha caste was in conflict ydth 
thfe brahman in two Native States of Western 
India, Kohlapur and Baroda, over a matter of 
religious privileges. The brahman contention is 
that the Mahratta pretensions to high-caste blood 
[kshatriya] are groundless, and now we have the 
very same statement in the Cemus back- 

ing “the king of the castle" against the ditty 
raseal.” Not a eentury ago, students of kayasth 
[clerk] caste were excluded from the Sanscrit 
College in Calcutta; they are now within the 
privileged circle," but their claim might not yet , 
have been inade; good bad a Gpvernnieht Blue- 
bopk'Ofl these earH^ days beea allowed to brand 
kheai''''e®''debafrefl':;frdin^'the"CoHege\;by 
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most learned and respected Hindus of Calcui 
respectfully protest to the Lieutenant-Goverr 
against the public recognition in tibe Cens 
Report of such irrational social grading.^ 

Similarly in the provision by Government 
Caste Hostels for students. According to the fir 
rule of the Hindu Hostel in connection mt 
the Government College in Calcutta, “npne. bi 
respectable Hindu students . . . shall be admittec 
... and such inmates shall observe the rules an 
usages of Hindu Society.” In that rule, " respect 
able ” simply means other than low caste, No’^ 

V A eertam; Bengal 

i gentleman of low caste was some y^rs ago entitlec 
to be addressed as “Honourable,” from the higl 
. public office he held, yet by departmental prdefr 
; the Principal of the Government College would 
shut the door of the College Hostel in the fispce, 
of the Honourable’s son. 

-Of the hew religious organisations of educated, 
rapndiate India, threC repudiate caste, namely, the Protestant 

■CflESte. ' . ' ' _ 

Christian ; community, the Brahma , Samaj . or 
\ , Tbeistic ^^sociation, chiefiy - foha^ 'in . .Bepgeli - 
the ,A^a SaniaJ or Vedic Asso^tion of hhh 
Umted.'.Prd^dnees and:', the 
' Reeling 
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caste as a social anomaly and a bar to progress. 
Mabbmedanism in its day was a powerful force 
arrayed against caste, but its regenerating power 
bas long ago evaporated, for in many districts of 
India caste ideas are found flourishing among the 
Mahomedan converts from Hinduism. They have 
carried over the caste ideas from their old to their 
new religion,^ The Sikhs in the Punjab also repudi- 
ate castej but they too have forgotten their old 
reforming mission. Notwithstanding, we repeat, 
Northern India owes an immense debt to these two 
religions, particularly to Mahomedanism. Let any 
one who doubts it oteerve the caste thraldom of , 
Southern India, where Mahomedan rule never estab- 
lished itself. Irrational as caste is in Northern 
India, it is tenfold more so in the South, as we 
have already seen. A noteworthy assertion of 
“the rights of men,” or more literally of the rights 
of women, against caste may be noted in that same 
caste-bound South India; In the Natiye State 
of Travanoore, caste custom had prohibited the 
women of the dower castes frpia wearing clothing ; 
ahoye the waist. But about the year 182!?, the 
woiaen' who bec^e Christians began to don a loose 
|a%et';'aa '^the;!' wmn^^of .;y^her..;ca^;.;had, 
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Christian women followed, but in 1859 the right 
of these lower-caste women to wear an upper feloth 
was legally acknowledged.^ 

But the outstanding evidence of new ideas in 
regard to caste is furnished by the Hindu revival- 
ists who, under the leading of Mrs, Annie Besant 
and the Theosophists, have established the Hindu 
College, Benares, as a buttress of Hinduism. From 
the Text-hooh of Hindu Religion prepared for the 
College, we learn that these representatives and 
champions of orthodoxy defend caste only to the 
extent of the ancient fourfold division of society 
into brahmans, rulers, merchants and agriculturists > 
(one caste), and servants. What, we may ask, 
is to become of the 1886 sub-divisions of the 
brahman caste alone, all mutually exclusive with 
regard to inter-marriage ? The text-book actually 
quotes sacred texts to show that caste depends 
on conduct, not on birth, and refers to bygone 
cases of promotion of heroes to a higher caste 
. without rebirth. Its final pronounoenaent on caste 
is that “ unless the abuses that are interwoven 
with it can be eliminated, its doom is eertaiin” 
So far has the opinion of orthodox conservative 
ffinduism progressjed with reference to its fuhda- 
' mental, social, ‘feature,;’ e^fe.,' ' 





CHAPTER IV 

IE Chief Solvent of the Old Ideas 


knowledge grow from more to morej ‘ ■ : J 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; , , 

That mind and soul according well, !\ 

May make one music as before.” : < 

Tennyson, -J 

a edtoation is tlie chief solvent of old ^gii* . i ' I 
Q India and the chief source from Which : 

iv are supplied. English is the language I 

freest peoples in the world. It is only to , v : 

ected, therefore, that with the ■ spread of : 

L education in India the idea of individual r i I 

1 and the feeling of nationality should grow i 

! caste idea decline., The beginning of the ■ . | 


is often witnessed among the boys, in 
iry Schools in India;. Yon lay your hand 
le atm of a boy, aVeW-comer to the school, 
a, ask Mm .in S^ “ What dass ? ” He 
} “Brahm^/’ giting ycHi hiS; caste instead 
daisa in sbhodh . The boy will not be long 
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in the English school before he will classify 
himself differently. In a dozen ways each' day:' 
he is made to feel that the school and the modem ; 
world have another standard for boys and men 
than the caste. Or take another example of the 
educative effect of a study of English — I can 
vouch for its genuineness. In your house in 
India you get into friendly conversation with a 
half-educated shopkeeper or native tradesman. 
You ask in English how many children he has, 
and his reply is, “ I have not any children, I have 
three daughters.” Just a little more reading m. 
English literature would have taught him that 
elsewhere the daughter is a child of the family 
equally with the son. 

There, in these two examples, the great social 
problems of India present themselves-Hjaste , and ■ 
the social inferiority of women, and in the English, ; 
language we see India confronted with ideas differ- 
ent from her own. Take a third illustration from 
the socio-religious sphere. Few Hindus think of 
Hinduism as a system of religious practices ahi 
doctrines to be justified by, reason or by spiritual 
intuition,, or by the spiritual satisfaction it eafi 
-afford to mankind; Npi HlhdumiQ is a t^ingcfyi 
■ lBdiami,i.'..and;; .'balongs;' : to -..the- . ‘.Indite ^ ‘ - 
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converse of the idea is that Christianity is a forei^ 
thin^, the religion of the intruding ruling race. 
It* is not for Indians. A vigorous patriotic 
pamphlet, published in 1903, entitled The FvJbwre 
of India, assumes plainly that Hindus and 
Indians mean the same thing. The pamphlet 
speaks of the relations of Indians to “other races, 
such, as Mahomedans, Parsees, and Christians,” as if 
these were less, truly Indians than the Hindus. To 
the writer, manifestly, Hinduism is a racial thing. 
To him, however, or to the next generation after 
him, further study of modem history will make 
clear that only in a slight degree and 8 few- inr 
stances is religion a racial thing, and that there are 
laws and a science of spiritual as of . bodily health. 
Once more, how ill-fitting aie, say, the Indian 
word muhti (deliverance firom ftirther lives, the 
end of transmigrations) and the; English ,, word 
salvation, although muhti and salvation are often 
regarded as equivalents. , , : . 

To, the man instructed in English, such eonfrasts 
are always being; presented, tacitly inviting hini tO; 
coinpare and to modify, We can put outselves in 
the |dace of many a. yonth , of sixteen 0^ 
hic^ pf t^^^ to, enfe * , 

'M.'lbe;;' 
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is entering the new world. Should he be of 
bxahmaji caste, it may profit him a little, for he 
will still meet with many non-brahman householder 
ready to find him in food and lodging simply 
because he is a poor brahman student. Of course 
he is looking forward to one of the new professions, 
Law, or Medicine, or Engineering, or Teaching, 
or Government Service. In these it is patent . 
to him that caste is of no account. High caste ; 
or low, he and all his fellow-students are aware 
they must prove themselves and fight their way 
up. The leading place at the bar is no more a 
high-caste man’s privilege than it is his privilege 
to be exempted from standing in the dock Or ; 
suffering the extreme penalty of the law. We 
have already referred to the effect of the assertion 
of the equality of men before the law in 1775 in -: 
the hanging of the brahman, Nandakumaty for 
forgery. Now, looking back at the dissolving of 
the old ideas of artificial rank and privileges, we 
may reckon also the equality Of men in the . 
great modem professions, foremost in India being, 
Law, as among the chief dissolving agencies, 

• It is easy to give figwes at least for the vast 
• agency , now at work 'in the spfo^^ of English 
' education ih India.- -Higher English education 
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for natives began with the founding of the Hinda 
College in Calcutta in 1817 ; in the year 1902 
there were in India five Universities, the ezamina- 
tions of v^hich are conducted in English ; and 
abated to these examining Universities were 
188 teaching colleges containing 23,009 under- 
graduates ; and preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination (in the year 1896-97) were 5267 
Secondary Schools, containing 535,155 pnpils. 
From these Secondary Schools in the year 1901, 
21,750 candidates appeared at the Matriphktion 
Examinations of the Universities professing to be r 
able to write their answers in English, and of 
these nearly 8000 passed. That figuire is a. 
measure of the process of leavening India with 
modern ideas through English education — ^8000' 
fresh recruits a year. That is the measure of the 
confusion introduced into the. old social organism, 
A small number, no doubt, compared with the; ten 
million of unleavened youth born in the same year, 
and yet they are the pick of the middle classes 
and must become the leaders of the masses. ’ 
The masses in China, it is. allied, wpuld not be 
anti-foreign wete it hot for, the influence of their 
fiteratii and: tfle thoughts of these Indian lii^rati ; 
;mast;;ai^^'b^W'“t%'v-'thongh^^ of: fhe/in^an;; 
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X words 
ised. 


a^ne 
icaos of 


masses. It is the mind of these literati, mainly, 
which we are trying to gauge. According to the 
census of 1901 their total number approached one 
million, being those who could read and write 
English. Descending below the English-reading 
literati, I have noted about three hundred English 
words naturalised in two of the chief vernaculars 
of India, an indication, if not a measure, of the 
new influence among the masses. 

Yet having tabulated figures, once more, ere 
we proceed, we enjoin upon ourselves and our 
readers a cautious estimate of the progress of 
ideas. The European hood and gown of the; 
Indian student may ' merely drape an imch^ngedi- 
being. Writing in 1823 about the eacourage^ 
ment of education and the teaching of English 
and the translation of English books, the Governor 
of Bombay, Mountstuart Elphinstone, declared too 
'confidently that “the conversion of the natives 
niust result from the diffusion of knowledge among 
them.” Macaulay, similarly, writing fcom India 
in 1836 to his father, the welirknown philahi- 
thropiat, declares ; “ It is my ; firm heli^ that if our 
plans uf pinglishj education, are foHowed up, there;. 

hot be :a single idblateri & 

'' 
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Kliayyain’s words suggest themselves as the other 
extreme of opinion regarding English education in 
India, inside of which the truth will be found : 

‘‘Myself wlien young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about, but evermore 
Came put by that same door wherein I went.” 

The lines express the view of many Anglo-Indians. 

We may reply that anywhere only a few individuals 

are positively liberalised by a liberal education. 

We must patiently wait while their standpoint 

becomes the lore and tradition of the community, " 

The part played by English education in the Eafometawe! 

introduction of new ideas is apparent whenever 

^ reaoiaonansB " 

we enumerate the leading reformers of the nine- 
teenth century. One ana all have received a . 
modern English education, and several of theHJ; 
have made some name by addresses and puljlica^, 
tions in English. Of Indian reformets, dis- 
tinguished also as Englkh sdiplsiB, may be named ' , ; 

Vdth all honour'; ' ■„ 'V'; v' 

1 . a great opponent of Suites , 

and Idolatry, who n&o dared tp-make the voyage ' 
;,ti>;Ettgland.'; He died at Btistobin-'ISSS. '■ ,y, : f'' 
:0.:;-IsVar'''Ohund0r; Vidyi^gar, a;-gte»t tipWd^^ 

' ■'0^; tiko' ‘r^i:Of j and , an- ^ 
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of education, both elementary and higher, 
died at Calcutta in 1891. 

3. K. M. Banerjea, D.L., C.I.E., an oppo 
of the caste system, the greatest scholar an 
Indian Christians. He died at Calcutta in 18£ 

4. Eeshub Chunder Sen, religious reformer 
advocate of a higher marriage age for girls, 
died at Calcutta in 1884. 

5. Mr. Behramji Malabari, an advocate of a hi| 
marriage age for girls — of the Bombay side of Ir 

6. The late Mr. Justice M. C. Ranade, a sc 
reformer of Bombay. 

7. The late Mr. Justice K. T. Telang, Cd 
an opponent of child marriages and a so 
reformer of Bombay. 

8. The late Raja Sir T.. Madhava Rao, E.C.S 
asocial reformer, of the Madras Presidency-^ 
in 1891. 

Pandita Ramabhai, it may be noted, had ente 
upon her career as a champion of female edu(^t 
before she began the study of English. 

In striking contrast with all these in tbis rOsp 
are, the men who represent the -extreme .conse 
ative or reactionary spirit, who as Mle we 
ignorant Of ^iglish : a^^ the gieht- r^oMtncrs i 
_ the ^ wet^v . #6:- may 
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1. Dyanand Saraswati, founder of the new sect Saagake 

* , , , ^ ealiisate of 

of Aryas in the United Provinces and Punjab, progress. 
Their chief doctrine, the infallibility of the Vedas 
or earliest Hindu scriptures, is reactionary, although 
a number of reforms are inculcated in the name of 
a return to the Vedas. 

2, The late Ramkrishna Paramhansa, a famous 
Bengali ascetic of high spiritual tone, but of the 
old type. 

3. The gentleman already referred to, who as 
University lecturer on Hindu Philosophy in 
Calcutta insisted that none but Hindus be; ad- : 
mitted to the exposition of the sacred texfe ; ; 
shutting out the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, 

and many Fellows of the University. 

4, Sanscrit pundits, very conservative as a class, 
and generally unfamiliar with English. 

New Hinduism in contact with the inoderh 
educational influences, was most interestingly 
manifest in the person of Swami Vivek«inahda 
(Meverend BofAional-Uiss we inay render his. 
adopted nmne), repmsentative of Hindaism at ' 
the Parlianient of Religions in Chicago in :• 

The representative Hindu was hot even a member 
the pni^Hy caste; l .as^y^^^ told. It 

^;'‘V^'':.t^ioas;.;te^hh4J^e;;:;his.;:'H4hduiim,,;,.^w'';■^^ 
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forth at Chicago and elsewhere, into wha: 
Christianity or modem thought, and what, c 
other hand, was Hinduism. SuflS.ce it to sa; 
as Narendra Nath Butt, B.A., he figures c 
roll of graduates of the Church of Scot 
College in Calcutta. While a student the 
sat at the feet of two teachers representir 
new and the old, the West and the Bast. 
College classroom he received religious instr 
from Dr. Hastie, the distinguished theologia; 
afterwards taught Scottish students of theol 
the University of Glasgow. At the same ti 
was in the iabit of visiting the famous IB 
asoetae, Kamkrishna Paramhansai already 
tioned, and of communing with him. Reti 
from Chicago crowned with the honour whi 
earnestness, his eloquence, his power of reas 
his attractive manner, and his striking ph 
and dress called forth. Young India lionised 
Old India met in Calcutta and resolved th 
Butt of kayasth baste must drop the; bn 
title , which he had assumed, befor 


could recognise him. In 1895, having g( 
BaMiineswar, the old . residence duS; 
masteti htaiukmhua, , Swami ■; Wivdtau^i 
■- ex^lled ^itn'' ■ fche.'-SteDapleV^wliej 
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master liad been wont to worship. The Chicago 
representative of Hinduism had been guilty of the 
sins of crossing the sea and of living likfe a 
European, and so he must be disowned and the 
temple purged of his presence. AEter a few years, 
Swami Vivekananda bravely settled down to un- 
obtrusive, phdanthropie work, one had almost said 
Ohristian philanthropic work, in a suburb of 
Calcutta, denouncing caste and idolatry and the 
outcasting of those who had crossed the sea, and 
recommending , the Hindus to take to flesh-eating. 
There, and whik so engaged, in 1902 he died. 
How shall we ticket that strange personage ? 
Eayasth caste as he was bom, or new brahman ? 
Swami or B. A of a Mksion College of the modem 
Calcutta University? A conservative or a re- 
former 1 Hindu ascetic or Christian philanthropist t 
He, stands for India in transition, old and AevV 
ideas commingling. He is a typical product 
of the English and. Christian education, given tp 
multitudes; m India to-day. , . 



CHAPTEE V 
Woman’s Plaoe 

To lift the woman’s fallen divinity 
Upon an equal pedestal with man’s.” 

woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 

Next to caste, the chief social feature of India i^ 
the position of women in the community. • Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike assign to the female sex- 
an inferior position. In hfahomedan mosques, for ' 
example, no woman is ever seen at prayer; she’ 
would not be permitted Ao take part. Only bv 
t e neglect of female children in India, and the : 
special disadrantages from which women suffer 
there, can it be explained why ih Indi^ in. 1901 
there were only 963 females to every 1000 miles 
in India, as in Europe and all fhe wprid over- '^ 

hfe ; is -'^^n. refe^ 
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■whole population in every country in Europe, 
except Italy ^ and Bulgaria, the females actually 
outnumber the males. Why are the Indian 
figures so different? Pro-Hindu enthusiasts may 
glorify the Hindu social system, and wish to 
deny the social, inferiority of the female sex;sooiai 
average Anglo-Indians may be suspected of being S w-mS 
unsympathetic in their statements ; but the Census 
figures stand, and demand an explanation. Where 
are these 37 girls and women out of every 1000 — . 
over five million altogether? Common humanity 
demands an answer of India, for we seem to 
hear a bitter cry of India’s womanhood As ? ' 

infants, less cared for; as girls, less educated; ' 
married early; ignorantly tended in their \ ^ 

hour; as married ladies, shut out of the W'orld; .i 
always more; victimised by ignorance and super- 
stition — in life’s race, India’s women cai^ a h^yy 
handicap, .and 87 out of every 1000 actually 
succumb.' ; 

In the matter of the social elevation of their se^i 
' it appears to the writer that Anglo-Indian ladies 
fell far -short : of what they might do. A fair .v' 
nuniher do interest : in their Indian; , : f 

: lb Il^i, t^6 MseS .wew almost ' 
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sisters througli the lady missionaries and lady ' 
doctors, but first-hand knowledge of the lives bf ' :; 
Indian women is very rare indeed. Our late . 
revered Queen’s interest in India and in the 
womanhood of India is well known, but her feeliug 
about the duty of Anglo-Indian ladies I haye 
never seen recorded. Speaking at Balmoral to an 
Indian Christian lady, a member of one of the 
royal fanuliea of India — ^the only, lady perhaps j 
who ever conversed in Hindustani with Queen v 
Victoria — she expressed her regret that more 
Anglo-Indian ladies did not get up the native 
language, sufficiently at least to let them >isit 

.their ■ Indian sisters. Than Christian sisterly: 

' ' ' , ' ’ ' ' ■ ' ' * '( 

sympathy thus expressed, what better link ako ' 

could there be between two communities which; - 
many things seem to be forcing apart? ’ / 

It would be unjust to depreciate the influence. of V 
mother and wife among Hindus, and we freely 
acknowledge that, after custom, the mainstay of 
the zenana system is concern for the purity of the 
female members of the household. Saying thkti ri 
we must now. also note that modern ideas: of 
just rights of the female seac have inaide iit& 
Indisi; , ^me, progress there has been, 

; hy . . .the';' ;■ sttfndalri:;.'' .hpj^fd liM* 
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although, in 1901 there were only 963 females to 
every 1000 males, in the year 1891 there were 
only 958, and in the year 1881 still fewer, namely, 
954. But it seems as if iii India We had justi- 
fication of the law of social progress that woman’s 
rights will not be recognised until man’s have 
been. The brotherhood of man must be established 
before men recognise that sister women too have 
rights. Translating into Indian terms, and with- 
out professing to have given positive proof— -caste 
feeling must still further decay before the position 
of women, becomes much improved. At all events, 
judging by the past, it almost seems to have been 
necessary for the Legislature to intervene to secure 
any progress for the sex and give a foothold to 
the hew ideas, glaringly unfeir to the sex as the 
old ideas were. Thus in 1870 female , infanticide, , 
earlier prohibited in siugle provinces, Wis® put 
down by law throughout Inditi ; v although there • 
are localities still in which the small pmporlabn 
of female children justifies the belief that female 
infanticide: is not exfiinet.* . Neyerthel^s, let the 
progress of the new ide^ regarding yeomen b© 

. noted j we cbmpare the h of the 

pricti^ of female infanticide 



tteeand 

lale 

anticide» 
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Report of 1901 witli the voluminous evidence in 
the two volumes of Parliamentary Papers on ; ' 
Infanticide in India published in 1824 and 1828 . ' 
Kathiawar and Cuteh, Baroda and Eajputaha, . / 
round Benares and parts of Oude and Madras^ 
were the localities particularly infected with , the § 
barbarous custom in the first quarter of the -3 
century. But to return to the recognition of the 
rights of women in legislative enactments. Ifi :,j'l 
1829 an Act of the Supreme Government, in'^ 
Bengal made Suttee or the burning of a widow 
upon the dead husband’s pyre an offence: for, all 
concerned. In 1830 similar Acts were passed by 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay > and the || 
abolition of Suttee is now universally approved-* •:i?| 
Such is the educative influence of a good law; , 
Perhaps a would-be patriot may yet occasionally 
be heard so belauding the devotion of the widows r| 
who burned themselves that his praise is ■tenta*{:^| 
mount to a lament over the abolition of Sutt^.: 
But the general sentiment has been completely 
changed since the first quarter of the nineteenth ' 
centuryi when the Missionaries and some outstod.* , 4 
ing Indians like the Bengali reformer Eammbhan A 

A > Siitieie is reported Siif tho 4 
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Roy agitated for the abolition of Suttee, and the 
Government, convinced, still hesitated to put down 
a custom so generally approved. In these changed 
times it will hardly be believed that Eammdhan 
Roy only ventured to argue against any form of 
compulsion being put upon the widow, and that the 
orthoddx champions of the practice appealed against 
the abolition not only to the Governor-General, but 
also to the ELing in Council, — the petition having 
been heard in the House of Lords in 1832. But 
once more to return to the emancipation of women 
by Acts of the Legislature. By another Act, in 
1856, the ludian Government abolished thd legal 
restrictidns to widow marriage, StiU another Act, 
in 1891, forbade cohabitation before the age of 
twelve ; and although fiercely opposed in the native,; 
press and in mass meetings, the Act, which ex- 
pressed the views of many educated Hindus, is novr 
apparently acquiesced in by aU, and must be eduoat- . 
ing the community into a new idea of marria^i: 

In five aspects the social inferiority of the female 
sex is still apparent— namely, in . the illiteracy 
of females, in marriage before womanhood^, in 
polygamy,; in the seclusion of women; , and in 
, the prohibitiOtt; of the marriage bf widows. Ex- ; 
"'■'.'eeptihg' 'the ';'l.ast,‘';; p.6 .'joine.i.'ic^i.th^e ..cu^mA 



TJieii lack of 
education. 


JjPjexofttttpe . 
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imposed by caste, nor is the last even in every ; 
caste. ' 

The inferior position still assigned to women in 
Indian society can best be shown in figures. The l . 
indifference to their education is manifest when for i 
all India, rich and poor, European and native, in : i, 
1901, there were fourteen times as many men as 
women who could read and write. Only one 
female in 144 was educated to that extent, and 

i' /m' 

the movement for female education has practically ; 
been at a stand-still for some years, in spite of the- ;! 
increase of native COiristians, Brahmas, and Sryas,- r'; 
who all advocate the education of girls, and,, in, ::.: 
spite of fostering by Governments and missionaries;: 
Taking 5rari’s/i. India by itself, there was a higher,; ) 
proportion of educated females, as we should of 
course expect, rithough that only makes the pro- . / 
portion less elsewhere. In British India, abbnt 
1 in 100 [9 per 1000] could read and write ;, but . ; 
even there, less than 1 per eent The quiek;riit\,:;! 
ing of ideas in cities is apparent. In .the oiriee,’: 
there are proportionally more thrii tTOce as manyil 
educated females as in the rihole country.; ; ■ ; . 

done to. the sex by mtori^e befEM:jli:?? 
womanhood IS apparent from another paragraj^ ^ • 

. ';the same Iteport, showing that out of etejy 
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girls of the age of 10 or under, 58 are already 
married, as against 22 boys. Taking Hindus 
alone, the number of married girls of 10 years of 
age or under is 70 per 1000 as against 28 married 
boys. Even allowing for those provinces where 
cohabitation is delayed, these figures mean in 
other provinces a cruel wrong to the children of 
the weaker sex, a doubly cruel wrong when to 
premature marriage may be added girl widowhood. 
The Census Report declares that in the- lower .strata 
of Hindu society there has been a rapid extension 
of child marriage and prohibition of the mamage 
of widoyrs within the last two or three generations, . . 
although; at the low age of 10, fewer girls are re- 
ported married than in 1881.' That is to saj, the 
bad example of the higher, castes is lowexing the 
marriage age in the humble castes, while modern 
influences are diminishing the number of m&rmges' 
of mere children,— we can see both forces.io o]^ra- 
tion. Here again Indian Ohnstians, Br&mas, and 
Acyas are at one in setting a better example and 
advocating refom. The educative Act of 1 891 for 
Brfiigh India:- has, , also been’ noted above. . Natiye ., 
States lw?aref^^^ ln:!fejputana,:t^ugh 

the influehoe bf the Agent of the Govemm-Gehexal, ■, 
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Colonel Walter, ap association was formed in 1888, ‘ 
wMeh fixed the marriage age for two of the'^ehief ■ 
castes at eighteen for the bridegroom and fourteen,, 
for the bride. In the Native State of Baroda, in ,- 
the extreme West of India, a new. Marriage Act 
has just been passed by the enlightened ruler. 
[1904]. In Baroda, except in special cases, the 
minimum marriage age of,, girls is henceforward 
to be twelve, and of the bridegrooms sixteen.. 
Exceptional cases had to be provided for, because! 
of the custom in certain communities within: the 
state of Baroda to celebrate marriages only once- 
every twelve years, female infents and girls of ten. 
and twelve, being then “ happily despatched ’V to- , 
gether. With that custom and with the new Act 
together, it would necessarily happen that girls of, 
eleven at the general marrying time would, have to ! 
wait twelve years more, or until their twenty-third 
year. Since in some parts of India there is.a saying: 
about women “ Old at twenty,” that delay would 
not do. All educated young men may be said to; 
, hold the, new ideas in these , marriage matteia. ' 
. Students now regard it with regret and some sen^: 
of a grievance when their gmttdians, have marri^ 
thein in their school or cofiege! lEhe onJ^’ 
; .afieriatioh to th^ ininds. is when the dowr^ 
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they bring into the family at their marriage helps 
to endow, a sister who has reached the marriiage 
age, or to educate a brother or pay off the fanoily 
debts. Among educated people too, the idea that 
the other world is closed to bachelors and childless 
men has died, although a daughter unmarried after 
the age of puberty is still a stigma on the family. 

Do British readers realise that in an Indian noTel 
of the middle and upper classes there can hardly 
be a bride older than twelve; there can be no : 
love story of the long wooing and waiting of the 
lovers 

/ As regards polygamy, the Census shows lOll Poiy^y., 
married women for eveiy 1000 married men, so- 
that apparently not more than 11 married men : . - r . 
in every 1000 are polygamists. But polygamy is v 
still an Indian institution, in the sense that it is . 
at the option of any man to have more than one . . 
wife ; in the matter of nmrriage,: the rights Of man : ' 
alone are regarded. All over India, howeyer, 
among the educated classes, Mahbmedans eioepted, , • ■ 
public Ajpuripn is'now, requiring a justification &r 
a: second .marri*ipi ^ til® 

ririnnity,lnfijririty, or nnsconduct of the finst spb^^ ' 

The tendpterioh: of a setond dow^ is. stfil, however;. ^ - . ‘ ■: 
.'•operative; .With:mek';of;eeitairi'^^^ .iff which '‘.Afs- 
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bridegrooms require to be paid for. The writer : 
well remembers the pitiful comic tale of a struggling: 
braliman student of Bengal, whose home had bqfeh’ 
made unhappy by the advent of two stepmothers 
in sueoession alongside of his own mother. The 
young man did not blame his father, for his fether' 
disapproved of polygamy, and was a polygainist 
only because he could not' help himself. It had . 
come about in an evil hoar when he was desperate 
for a dowry for his eldest daughter, now come of , 
marriageable age. He had listened to the village 
money-lender’s advice that he might take a second 
■. wife himself and. transfer to the daughter: the. 
dowry that the second wife would bring. . , p^en . 

; in like manner the lapse of. time had brou^t a 
second daughter to the marriage age, the necessity " 
, for another dowry, and a third mother into the 
student’s home. The poor fellow himself was 
married too, and one could not resist the conjecture 
: that his marriage was another sacrifice , for the 
family, and that his marriage had saved his father - 
: , i|om bringing home yet another stepmother,. The 
• redeeming': feature of the,; stbry~the: strength of 
/Indian fisrofiy ries--fleh.,h^^ 

, Polygamy in Inp, is certahid;^ ndw liiding itselfi ■ 
tafibns ago .it- was- j 


IJ-;; 
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sale by the kulin brahmans of Bengal. Several 
mid(Jle-aged knlins are known to have had more . 
than 100 wives, and to have spent their lives in a 
round of visits to their numerous fathers-in-law. 

For each wife they had received a handsome bride- 
groom-price. So declares the last Census Beport, 

Except among Indian Mahomedans, who have the > 
sanction of the Koran and the example of the 
Prophet himself, there are now few upholders of 
polygamy in India. In a meeting of educated . 
gentlemenin Calcutta a Mahomedan lately protested 
against some passing condemnatory reference to 
polygamy* on the ground that in a general meeting i 
. he expected that his religion would be free from' 
attack. A learned Mahomedan judge, on the other 
hand, writes that among Indian Mahomeda-ns “the ■ V ' “ 

feeling against polygamy is beeonhhg a istrong social . ' 

if not a moral eonviption." “ Ninety-five out of ' 

. evejy 100 are either by 'eonyiction or heC^ity. ' i . 
monogamists.” “It has become custommfy,” fie ; \ - 




tells usj “ to insert in the marriage' deed a h 
winch the intending husband formally renouno^- 
his suppo^ right to contract a second nhioa,’**! 


With regard to the seclusion of women* at some Masiw ef 
poinfe the et0tQD3t to slowly yielmug to ■ ; " ; 
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Western ideas, although it is still practically tanie S 
that Indian ladies are never seen in society and ih ^ 
the streets of Indian cities.^ A different evolution^ 
however, is still more manifest at this pjfeseni 
time. It almost seems as if at first modern, life ' 
were to bend to the custom of the seclusion of V i 
women rather than bend the custom to itself ‘ 1 


The Lady Dufferin Association for Medical Aid 
to Indian Women is bringing trained medical 
women into the zenanas and harems, and - every 
year is also seeing a larger number of Indian 
Christian and Brahma ladies set up as independent ' 
pr^titioners, able to treat patients the 

TVomenfe quarters. In the year 1905; a lady 
lawyer, Miss Cornelia Sorabjee, a Parsee Christian 
lady, was appointed by the Government of Bengal 
: to be a legal adviser to the Bengal Court of Woerds, 
or landowning minors. Zenana or harem ladies, ' 
the widowed mothers of the minors, would ’ 
thus, be able to consult a trained lawyer at 
first vnthin the zenana or harem. Mission' 
aries are dfecussing the propriety of authorising 
ce^m, Christian women to baptize women converts 
:wfte,the Lpng a^ missionn or^nised - 
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zenana schools, and now native associations have 
begun to follow in their steps. In all Indian 
Christian churches, women of course are present 
at public worship, but they always sit a^art from 
the men, a segregation even more strictly followed 
by the Brahma Samaj or Indian Theistic Associa- 
tion. For the sake of zenana women, the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta is closed one day each week , 
to the male sez, and in some native theatres there 
is a ladies gallery in which ladies may see and not 
be seen behind a curtain of thin lawn. Movement 
even towards a. compromise,' it is good to observe. 

The prohibition of the marriage of widows has Profaiiiaott (^ 

' already been referred to m bound up with castelfwlbw^ ^ 
ideas of marriage and mth ^cial standing, and as 
the .most deeply rooted part of the social inferiority - ; : 

of women. By some, at least the injustice' has _ 
been acknowledged since many y^s. At Cal-/ 
cutta, between 1840 and 1850, Babu: Matl Lirf ; : , - 

Seal promised B7lO,O0P to any Hindu, poor dr 
richj.who "would marry a widow of his oto .feithi : ■ , 

but no one, came forward.^ The late Pandit Iswar 
Chander Yidyasagar of Calcutta has also already 
been rhentioned as'ra (hampm^ of the widow’s : , ; 
rights.. ;>Bat thb%h , lsgalisbd;;in 1856, -th^ cases . ^ ^ . 

/ " , Tifofjten - 
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of re-mamage among the higher castes of Hindus 
in any year can still be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The Report of ike Census of India; 
1901, takes a gloomy view regarding the province 
of Bengal, the most forward in many respects, 
but the most backward in respect of child-mireiage 
and prohibition of the'inarriage of widows. The 
latter custom, we are told,. “ shows signs of extend- 
ing^ itself far beyond its present limits, and finally 
of suppressing widow marriage throughout the 
entire Hindu community of Bengal.” The actual 
number of widows in aU India in 1901 .was 
25, 891, OSfi, or about 2 out of every ll of the 
feinale population, more than twice the proportion 
[1 in 13] in Great Bi^tain. As in the matter^ of 
the repudiation of caste and the raising of the 
marriage age, the three new religious bodies, 
namely, the Indian Christians, the Brahmas, and 
the Aryas, stand side by side for the right of 
the widow. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Terms we Employ 


Precise ideas and precisely defined words are the wealth, and 
the currency of the mind.” — -Introduction to The Filgnm^s Progress, 
Macmillan’s Edition. 

Experience teaclies tte necessity of explainiiig to 
Western readers certain terms wMeli even long ' 

residence in India often fails to make clear to r 
Anglo-Indians. Let it be remembered then that 
the terms India, Indian, have only a geographical 
reference: they do not signify any particular race 
or religion. India is the great triangular dontiuent 
hounded on the south-west and south-east; by the - ; 

sea, and shut in on the north by the Himalayan 
Mountains. Self-contained though it be, and ^ 
easily thought of as a geographical unit, we must 
not thinkof India as a racial, linguistic, dr reiigi6us’ 
unit. We may much more ^ speak of 

European race, language,; o than of 

lAc Indian.' 



A Hindu 
reHgion, 


"Where: is 
Hmduatan? 


Who speak 
Hindustani? 
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The term Hindu refers to one of the Indian 
religions, the religion of the great majority no 
doubt. It is not now a national or geographical 
term. Practically every Hindu is an Indian, and 
almost necessarily must be so, but every Indian is . 
not a Hindu. There are Indian Mahomedans, 
sixty “two million of them ; Indian Buddhists, a 
few — the great majority of the Buddhists in the 
Indian Empire” being in Burmah, not in India . 
proper; there are Indian Christians, about three 
million in number ; and there are Indian Parsees 
A Hindu is the man who professes Hinduism.^, . 

Hindustan^ or the land of the Hindus, ii? a term 
that never had any geographical definiteness. In 
the mouths of Indians it meant the central portion 
of the plain of North India ; in English writeis of 
half a century ago it was often used when all 
India was meant. In exact writing of the present 
time, the term is practically obsolete. 

Unfortunately for clearness, the term Hirhdus- 
tani not only survives, but survives in a -^^anety 


^ was originally a geograpHcal term referring to th» * 

cotitttry of tke Biver Indus. It is derived feom the Sansqrit 
meaning from wHcli also come JMw, MvMf 

and 5*116 names and Indwt are Englisk words 

from <3reek^ tkey are not Indian tetms at all, altWngk tkey 
com|^ into nse among educated Indians, , 
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of significations. The word is ah adjective, 
pertaining to Hindustan, and in English it has 
become the name either of the people of Hindustan 
or of their language. It is in the latter sense that 
the name is particularly confusing. The way out 
of the difficulty lies in first associating Hindustani 
clearly with the central region of Hindustan, the 
country to the north-east of Agra and Delhi. These 
were the old imperial capitals, be it remembered. 
Then from that centre, the Hindustani language 
spread — a central, imperial, Persianised language 
not necessarily superseding the other vernaculars-^ 
vrherever the authority of the empire went. Thus 
throughout India, Hindustani became a lingua 
franca, the imperial language. In the Moghul 
Empire of Northern India it was exactly what 
King’s English^’ was in the Anglo-Nomah 
kingdoffi in England in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Erench was the language of 
the Anglo-Norman court of London, as Persian of 
the court of Delhi or Agra i the Frenchified King’s 
English ’sVas the court form of the vernacular in 
England, as the Persiani^d Hindustani in North 
India. It was this lingua 
,ha'Tndia''set' themselVes' ■ ' ■ " 

Continuing the English parailel— the Hindustani 




Urdu 

literatm’e. 
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of Delhi, the capital, Persianised as the English of 
London was Frenchified, became the recognised ; 
literary medium for North India. The special 
name Urdu, however, has now superseded the 
term Hindustani, when we think of the language 
as a literary medium. Urdu is the name for 
literary Hindustani ; in the Calcutta University . 
Calendar, for example, the name Hindustani never - 


Hindi 

language and 
literature. 


About the beginning of the nineteenth century 
another dialect of Hindustani, called Hindi, also 
gained a literary standing. It contains much less , 
of Persian than Urdu does, leaning rather ^: 
Sanscrit ; it is written in the deva-nagari or 
Sanscrit character ; is associated with Hindus and 
with the eastern half of Hindustan ; whereas Urdu ' 
is written in the Persian character, and is associated 
with Mahomedans and the western half of Hindu- 


Another series of terms are likewise a puzzle to 
the uninitiated. To Westerns, the hrahmam^ 

Etindi is also used as a compreteusive term for ah tlie kindred 
jdialects of Hindustan. See E. Oust, LL.I), CBjemiemml tist 
, Moly Spnptwm, ISfOl. The above ,ac!5ptmt.fdhows 

that g^yen in the (knsus Report for ISiOi., > . , 

: ; 2 fd^ hraiJmm, not m by the 

raajority of resent writeMi > 
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are best known as the priests of the Hindus ; more 
correctly, however, the name hrahman signifies not 
the performer of priestly duties, but the caste that 
possesses a monopoly of the performance. The 
brahman caste is the Hindu Every 

accepted Hindu priest is a brahman, although it is 
far from being the case that every brahman is a 
priest. As a matter of fact, at the Census of 1901 
it was found that the great majority of brahmans 
have turned aside from their traditional calling. 

In Bengal proper, only about 16 per cent, of the 
brahmans were following priestly pursuits; in the 
Madras Presidency, 11’4 per cent. and in the ; v 
itombay Presidency, 22 per cent, 

Brahmanism is being employed by a number pf BraWanism, 
recent writers in place of the older Hinduism, Sir 
Alfred Lyall uses Brahmanism in that sense ; 
likewise Professor Menzies in his recent . bo6k, 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. Sir Alfred Lyairs , 
employment of the term Brahmanism rather ;^han 
Hinduism, is in keeping with his description of 
Hinduism, which he defines as the congeries of 
diverse local beliefs and practices that are held 
together by the * employment, of brahmans as v 

priests. The description is a term ' ; / 

Brahmanism represents what is common to the 
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Bralima. 



Hindu castes and sects ; it is their greatest cominon 
measure, as it were. But yet the fact remains 
that Hindus speak of themselves as such, not as 
Brahmanists, and it is hopeless to try to supersede 
a current name. Sir M. Monier Williams employs 
the term Brahmanism in a more limited and more 
legitimate sense. Dividing the history of the 
Hindu religion into three periods, he calls them 
the stages of Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism 
respectively. The first is the period of the Vedas, . 
or earliest sacred books ; the second, of the 
Brahman philosophy, fundamentally panthe^tic; 
the third is the period of “ a confused tangle :bf 
divine personalities and incarnations.” Sir 
Monier Williams* standard work on the religion 
of the Hindus is ‘^ Brahmanism and HindmsmJ\ ^ 
“ Hinduism,” he tells us, is Brahmanism modified 
by the creeds and superstitions of Buddhists and . 
non- Aryans of ail kinds,” 

We are not done with this confusing set 
of terms. Brahma is the first person of the 
Hindu divine triad — the Cx'eator —who along 
with the other two persons ; of the triad,- has 
proceeded from a divine essence, Btdhmorj ot 
Brahm. Brahma is Godhead or Deity r Brahma 
, is a Deity, a divine person who has emanated from 
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the Godhead, Brahma. Brahmas or theists, Brahmas, 
believers in Brahma, are a religions body that 
originated in Bengal in the nineteenth century. 
Eepudiating caste, idolatry, and transmigration, 
they are necessarily cut off from Hinduism. The 
body is called the Brahma Samaj, that is, the 
Theistic Association. Enough for the present; 
in their respective places these distinctions can 
be more fully gone into. 



■ --.ii 
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CHAPTER VII 
New Political Ideas 

I. A UNITING INDIA -(i 

“There are many nations of the Indians, and they do not speak ’ | 
the same language/^ — H bbodotus.^ 3 if 

The ideas of WiTH modem education and tlie awakening of the r. v 

citizenship ^ ^ ' v 

and^bHc Indian mind have come entirely new political 

: questions. •' ■*’ ;v 

ideas. That there are public questions has in; fact 
been discovered; for in India the idea of citizen- V 
ship, the consciousness of being a political unit, ; 
was itself a new idea. We may say that it was ; ; 
made possible in 1835, when an Act of Legislature, ; : 
was passed declaring the press free. In 1823 an i 
English editor had been deported from Calcutta ( 
for free criticism of the authorities, but after 183j& v; 
it was legal not merely to think but to speak: op i 
public questions. Before we pass om we note the . ; 
. strange Inverted sequence of events which may 
attend on fostered liberty. The right to criticise , 
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was bestowed before any right to be represented 
in the Legislature or Executive was enjoyed. In 
this freedom to criticise the acts of Goveirnment, 
the India of to-day is far ahead of countries like 
Germany and Eussia. 

The new idea of citizenship, thus made possible 
by a free press, is largely the outcome of three great 
influences. Christian philanthropic ideas, dissemin- 
ated both by precept and example, could not but 
be producing some sense of brotherhood, and what 
Burke calls a civil society.” Then again, the 
free and often democratic spirit of English litera- 
ture was being imbibed by thousands ; and : in the 
third place, through the newspapers, English and 
vernacular, the people, were being brought into , 
actual contact with the political life of Great 
Britain. Due particularly to the first of these 
influences, the noblest of the new Indian political . 
ideas is that tacitly assumed in many of the dative 
criticisms of the British Government in 
high tribute as well as eritioism---that Government aoi'ernwost 
exists for the good of the governed, and indeed is good of tii© \ 

^ , ■ ■ ' . ' 'gOTWH^d.-' 

responsible for the welfare of the naasses. The ^ 

British Govermnent is indeed an amazing network 
covering the whole continent, ; ^ 

dike the network of the blood-vessels in Our frame. , : 
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At least, its apologists declare it to be doing & 
and its native critics declare that it ought to. ,T] 
native press, for example, is prompt to direct t' 
attention of the Government to famine and 
summon the Government to its duty. In Ind 
a noble idea of the Commonwealth and its prop 
government has thus come into being. Likewh 
it ought to be added, except in times of politi< 
excitement, and in the case of professional po 
ticians, it is generally acknowledged that t 
conception of the British Government in India 
noble, and that many officers of Government « 
truly the servants of the people. It is not si 
gested that the -policy or the methods should 
radically altered. The politician’s theme is tl 
the Government is more expensive and less sy 
pathetic than it might be, because of the em^k 
ment of alien Europeans where natives might 
employed. 

Other new political ideas follow the lines 
social change. We have seen how in the modi 
school, the idea of caste gives way before the i( 
of rank in the school, to be followed in College 
the idea of mtelleetual distinction, anA^^^s^^ 
in life by the idea of success in some mbd* 
career. In the political sphere, modem life 
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also busy dissolving the older and narrower 
conceptions of life. Atop of the sectarian con- 
sciousness of being a Hindu or the provincial 
consciousness of belonging to Bengal or Bombay, 
is coming the consciousness of being an Indian. ’The new 

mi • * r* . , . . national 

This consciousness ox a national unity is one ox Qonseiommse, 
the outstanding features of the time in India, all 
the more striking because hitherto India has been 
so unwieldily large, and her people incoherent, like 
dry sand. “The Indian never knew the feeling of 
nationality/' says Max Muller. “ The very name 
of India is a synonym for caste, as opposed to 
nationality/! says Sister Niyedita, the pro-Hindu : ^ 
lady already referred to, who likewise notes the 
emergence of the national idea.^ “PubliO spmt 
or patriotism, as we understand it, never exiaijed 
among the Hindus,” writes Mr. Bbse, himseH^^ ^ ^ 

an Indian, author of a recent work oh 
CivUisdtion under British Rule^ And Eaja 
Eammohan Eoy, the famous Bengali reformer of 
the beginnihg of the nineteenth century, 
already heard denouncihg the caste system as - 
“destructive of national union;” From what then, 
durhig the; nineteenth century, has^^ t^^ ■; 

consciousnem.eoi^^ causes may 
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English rule, cited* The actual unification effected by the postal 
the telegraph, and the railway organisation, has 
done much. The omnipresence of the foreign 
government, all-controlling, has also done much. 
The current coins and the postage stamps with 
King Edward^s head upon them — ^the same all ; 
over India, a few native states excepted— bring 
home the union of India to the most ignorant. 
The constant criticism of the Government in the, 
native press, the meetings of the All-India political 
association called the Congress, and the fact thajlf 
modern interests, stimulated by daily telegram^ 
from all over the world, are international, hoib 
provincial or sectarian — all these things combine 
to give to the modern educated Indian a new 
Indian national consciousness in place of the old 
provincial and- sectarian one. In short, the British 
rule has united India, and the awakened mifid 


of India is rejoicing in the consciousness of thf 
larger existence, and is identifying the ancient 
glories of certain centres in North , India : mth 
this new India created by Britain* Never befot€| 
was there a united India in the modem political 
sense ; never, indeed, could there be until anodern 
inventions brought distant places near each otherl 
Two great Indian empires there certainly were in 
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the third century B.c. and the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.n., and the paternal benevolence of 
Asoka, the great Buddhist emperor of the third 
century B.C., deserves record and all honour. Let 
Indians know definitely who deserves to be called 
an ancient Indian emperor, when they wish to 
lament a lost past ; and descending to historical 
fact and detail, let them compare that period with 
the present. The later empire referred to was an 
empire only in the old sense of a collection of 
vassal states. Turning back to the hoary past, 
in which many Indians, even of education, imagine 
there was a golden Indian enapire, we can trace 
' underneath the ancient epic, the Ramayan, a 
conquering progress southward to Ceylon itself of 
a great Aryan hero, Bam. But of any Indian 
empire founded by him, we know nothing, One 
who has Carefully studied the Eamayan Will be 
impressed with the idea that the Aryan conquest 
had spread over parts of Northern India only^^^^^^^ 
the time of the great events which form its 
subjects. ” ^ Coming down to the period of the 
greatest extent of the Moghtil empire in l3a,dia in 
the end of the seyenteenth contury, we find the 
. Emperor Aurangseb with^^^a^ iniKiary ; 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ And^ Gtmmphy of by Nibtcfaii Obandra Baa. 
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empire as that of Asoka, but with the Mahrattas 
rising behind him even while he was extending 
his empire southwards. That decadent military ^ 
despotism cannot be thought of as a union of 
India. In truth, the old Aryan conquest of Incjia ' 
was not a political conquest, and never has been; 
it was a conquest, very complete in the greater 
part of India, of new social usages and certain ne'eir 
religious ideas. The first complete political con- : : 
quest of India by Aryans was the British conquest; 
and the ideas which have come in or been awafc- ; 
ened thereby, we are now engaged in tracing. A^.;:{ 
regards the new idea of nationality, we have noted 
that the new national name -Tndian now; heard; : 
upon political platforms, is not a native tem, ; 
but an importation from Britain along with the : ;; 
English language. How, indeed, could the educated 
Indian employ any other term with the desired 
comprehensiveness ? If he speak 
excludes Mahomedans and followers of oth^ ;;: 
religions; if be use a Sanscrit terra for Tnd^ns^ h^ 
still fails to touch the hearts of Mahomeidans and > 
others who identify Sanscrit mth Hindus. Ther^ ; 

no course left but to use the English langua^^^^ 
^ven while criticising the British rulers. , ' 
English . langoage has been a prime feetor; 
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evoking the new national consciousness, and in 
the English language the Indian must speak to 
his new found fellow Indians.^ Even a consider- 
able portion of the literature of the attempted 
Bevival of Hinduism is in English, strange as the 
conjunction sounds. 

How the thought of Indian unity over against 
the sovereignty of Britain may reach down even to 
the humblest, the writer once observed in a humble 
street in Calcutta. A working man was receiving 
his farthing's worth of entertainment from a peep- 
show, His eyes were glued to the peepholes, to 
secure his money's worthy for the farthing w 
small sum to.him ; and the showman was standing . : 
by describing the successive scenes in a loud voice, 
with intent both to serve his customer aaid to 
stimulate the bystanders' curiosity. Three of the ; 

, scenes were : “ This is the house of the great Queen, 
near London city,” ** This is one of the great Queen'^ 
lords writing an order the Viceroy of Calcutt^*' 

This is the great conimittee that sits in Ijondon 
city.'' He actually ui^ the English word com- 
picture probably showing the Honse of 

^ FoJ? btlier testixnbiiytja; the iiw national feeling, see Deem* 
Mimonp^ 100%; p* Sister ISfiTedita, 

Weh Idf^. . ^ ^ 
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Commons or the House of Lords. Thus the politic^ 1 
constitution of India and its unity under Britainf 
are inculcated among the humblest. In the minds 
of the educated, one need not then , be surprised at . 
the growth of a sense of Indian unity over against 
British supremacy. ' ; 

The Indian National Congress, or All-India. / 
poHtieal association, is the embodiment of this 
national consciousness of educated Indians, thebh^i|| 
embodiment possible while India is so divided 
social and religious matters. Were there only 
or twelve million Mahomedans in India instead hi 
sixty, the new national consciousness would uh^n 
doubtedly have been a Hindu or religious, instead. 
a political, consciousness. But in matters reKgious, 
Hindu looks across a gulf at Mahomedan,r And 
Mahomedan at Hindu, neither expecting the bther% 
to cross over. Christianity, third in numbers it i 
India proper, proclaims the Christian CrOSpel to/;: 
both Hindus and Mahomedans, but is regarded by 
both as an alien.^ Nor is any All-India 
movement possible while social differences 
sacred as they are. But politically, all India 
already one ; her educated men have drunk at om’'^ 


^ This may not be so in tbe extreme sontb-west^ •where ftefe 
l)een <^fcufisfciaQ5 since the sixth century* 
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well of political ideas ; citizenship and its rights 
are attractive and destroy no cherished customs ; 
and in the English language there is a new lingua 
franca in unison with the new ideas. The Indian 
National Congress is the natural outcome. There, 
representatives of races which a hundred years ago 
made war on one another, of castes that never either 
eat together or intermarry, now fraternise in oUe 
peaceful assembly, inspired by the novel idea that 
they are citizens. The Congress meets annually in 
December in one or other of the cities of India- 
The first meeting at Bombay in 1885 has been 
described as follows ^ “ There w^re men fro3ai 
Madras, the blackness of whose complexions seemed 
to be made blacker by spotless white turbans which 
some of them wore. A few others haOihg from the 
same Presidency were in simplest native fashion, 
bareheaded and barefooted and otherwise lightly 
clad, their bodies from the waist upwards being 
only partially protected by muslin shawls. They 
had preferred to retain their national dress and 
manners ; and in this respect thej^ ptesented a 
imrked contrast to the delegates from Bengal. 
Some of these appeared in entirely Bmdpeto 


John 188S- 
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costume, while others could easily be recognised 
as Bengalis by the peculiar cap with a S^p 
behind which they had doimed. None of them 
wore the gold rings or diamond pendants which 
adorned the ears of some of the Madraasees 
nor had they their foreheads painted like their 
more orthodox and more conservative brethren 
from the Southern presidency. There were Hindu- 
stanis from Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow, some of 
whom wore muslin skull-caps and dresses chiefly 
made of the same fine cloth. There were delegates 
from the North-West — bearded, bulky, and large-',?^ 
limbed men — -in their coats and flowing rtobesTof if | 
diflerent huesi and in turbans hke those worn by 
Sikh soldiers. There were stalwart Sindhe^; from; ‘ 
Karachee wearing their own tall hat surmount#; | 
by a broad brim at top instead of bottom. In the' 
strange assemblage were to be observed the familinf ■ 
figures of Banyas from Gujarat, of Mahratfeas InffU 
their cart-wheel turbans, , and of Parsees in Iheir 
not very elegant head-dress, likened to a slantiag :i!| 
roof. Assembled in the same hall, they presented;'a- ; 
variety of costumes and eompleaons scarcely tofbef 
witnessed except at a fancy ballJ’ Now and; 
we inay add, a speaker- expresses himSelf siSt hf ^ 
f vbmaeular', -'.and' '.witti /the-' .inbdrh\f-Ih(rian;-#ifrt^id 
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and patience the assembly will listen; but the. 
language of the motley gathering is English ; the English, the 
address of the president and his rulings are in 

1 • _ _ . Congress; 

English ; the protests, claims, and resolutions of 
the Congress are in English. For in the sphere of 
politics, the new national feeling cwifessedly looks 
to Britain for ideals. Apologies for India’s social 
customs and for her religious ideas and ideals are 
not wanting in India at the present time, for in 
matters social and religious, as we shdl see, the 
political reformers are often ardently conservative, 
or pro-Indian at least. But in the sphere of 
politics it is the complete democratic constitur 
tipn of Britain that looins: before India’s; leaders. \ > 
Britons can view with sympathy the rise of the : ' 
national feeling as the natural and inevitable fruit 
of contact with Britain and of education , in the ; V. ; 
language of freedom, and even although the hew 
problems of Indian statesmanship may call forth - ; 
all the powers of British statesmen. Like a your^ 
man conscious of noble lineage :and of; great i; , ' 
intellectual power. New India, brought up under 
Britain^s care, is loudly averting that she can now : 
take over the management of the continent whi(di 
Britain has unified and madd what it jte. ; . . - ; 

'Wherej'the', ‘f Natiohal', Con^^S'”';,.aad ;'th©-''d©m: ; 
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gress ideas have sprung from is manifest when she 
first presents herself upon the Indian stage. As 
her first president she has a distinguished barrister 
of Calcutta, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, of brahman 
caste by birth, but out of caste altogether because 
of frequent visits to Britain. Patriot though he 
is— nay, rather, as a true patriot, he has broken 
and cast away the shackles of caste. His English 
education is manifest when he opens his lips, for 
in India there is no more complete master of the 
English language, and very few greater masters 
will be found even in Britain. Further, as her 
first General Secretary and general moving spint, 


the first Congress has a Scotchndan, Mj. Ai' O.' 
Hume, commonly known as the “Father of the 
Congress.” Bfis leading of the Congress we can 
understand when we know that he, is the soui of 
the celebrated reformer and member of Parliament, 
the late Dr. Joseph Hume. 

Several of the claims of the Congress haye been 
conceded in whole or in part. Since the first 
mating in 1885, elected members have Iseen 
added to the Legislative Councils in the three 
.chief .provinces, Bengal, Madras, and , Bombay,; 
apd new Legislative Councils set up m tbe 

'.'pnd. .the; .Pjanjab.,'.'. .!Io.,'thc.,"Cbtthc^;;;'fbt' 
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all India, the Viceroy’s Council, also have beenEepr*. 

^ . tentative 

added five virtually elected members, out of a 
council now numbering about twenty-two members 
in all. Pour of the new members represent the 
chief provinces, and the fifth the Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta. Other five the Viceroy 
nominates to represent other provinces or other 
interests. Looking at the representation of Indians, 
it is noteworthy that in 1880 only two Indians, 
had seats in the Viceroy’s Council, whereas in 
1905 there were no fewer than six. The RrOr ' 

vincial Legislative Council of Bombay will suffice 
as illustration of the stage which Kepresentative ' < ' ' v? 
G-ovemihent. has now reached. Eight .of 
twenty-two members are virtually electexl . That ' / ; . - 

is to say, certain bodies nominate representatiy^,: 
and only in most exceptional circumstances would ' 
the Governor refuse to accept the nominees. And / 
who make the nominations? Who are the eleetpre 
enjoying the. new political citizeiiship of Indit ? ; 

We shall not expect that the electors are, “the 
people” in; the British or American sense : no ; 

Congress yet asks for political rights for- theHi. 

The idea regarding citizenship still is, that » h 
'yoyah' e6hcessiba,':,as.-i£-:, were ;;tp' 'ToyaJ ..hu^hi^,' hot; 

.that it is ohe of the righfe itf/meB. The Dnivenaity 
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elects a member to the Governor’s Council, for it 
has intelligence and can make its voice heard ; the 
Corporation of Bombay elects a representative, for 
in the capital are concentrated the enlightenment 
and the wealth of the province; the importance 
of the British merchants must be recognised, 
and so the Chambers of Commerce of Bombay 
and Karachi send each a representative. Other 
groups of municipalities elect one ; the boards 
of certain country districts elect one; and finally , 
two groups of landlords elect one representative 
each. It comes to this, that the men of learning, 
the burgesses of the chief towns, the . British 
traders, and the landowners and country gentle- , 
men, have now a measure of citizenship in the 
modern sense of the word. 

The. same feeling of citizenship has been given 
recognition to in 759 towns, whose municipaliri^, 
are now partly elected, the right of election having 
been greatly extended by the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Acts of 1882-84. In these Municipalities 
even more than in the higher Councils the new 
educated Indian comes to the front. According to 
the roll of voters, it is property that enjoys the 
municipal franchise; emphatically so, for a Wi^ithy. 
rifeen of Calcutta rdight conceivably cast three 
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. votes for his Municipality throughout the 
Give wards of the city ; but they are English- 
r Indians in all cases who are returned 
hers. Politically, this is the day of the 
•educated Indians. Such is the stage of 
Ignition of this new idea of citizenship in 
The idea represents a great advance during 
bish period, although, broadly speaking, it 
yet reached the stage of British opinion, 

) 1832. Nevertheless one feels justified 
ng that in present circumstanees the 
>f the educated class for a measure of 
lip has been reasonably met. ;Of , epur^ 
esamination for the Indian Givil Service, ■ 
uUally in London, the Indian: competes on: ' 
lete equality with all the youth of the 
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IL FALSE PATRIOTISM 

“Now do I know that love is blind.” 

Alpbbi> Ausim, 

oieaT»geof An Unpleasant aspect of the new idea is much in 

present time. On almost e: 7 eiy 
public question, the cleavage of the public dpinioh 
' is. Europeans versus Natives. Far be it from me 

to assert that the natives only are carried away 
by the community feeling. A ease in point is ^ ^ 
, the violence of the European agitation over the 
“ Ilbert Bill of 1883, to permit trial of Europeans 
by native judges in rural criminal courts^ Our ' ' 
question merely is : How has the new / regime 
/ affected native ideas ? Given then, say, a charge 
of assault upon a native by a European or Eurasian, 
or the reverse‘rT~a case by no means " 

the native press and the class they 
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ranged at once, as a matter of course, upon the 
native’s side. Given, a great public matter, like 
Lord Curzon’s Bill of 1903 for the necessary 
reform of the Indian Universities, immediately 
educated Indians and the native press perceive in 
it a veiled attempt to limit the higher education 
in order to diminish the political weight of the 
educated class. The 1904 expedition into, Thibet 
was unanimously approved by the Anglo-Indian, 
and as unanimously disapproved by the native 
press. Educated India no doubt joined with the 
rest of the Empire in wishing success to Japan 
in the 1904-5 war with Eussia, but the 
presented itself primarily to the Indian niindat a. 
great struggle between Asia and Europe, Other 
lines of cleavage may temporarily show themselves^ 
— among natives the division into. Hindus and 
Mahomedans, or into ojfieials and noh-offieia& 
but. on the first occasion when a, Euyop^n and 
a Native are opposed, or when the Gbvernln^t 
takes any step, the ininor - fibres close,: and the 
new consciousness of nationality unites the IndianSk- 
Buropean lines of cleatage like the fivisipn be- 
tween capital and labour or between coinm^aw 
and . land have not yet risen above the Indian 
■''horizon.- 
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The Indian Christian community occupies the 
peculiar position of sharing in the new4orn 
national a>nsciousness as strongly as any, .^d/. 
yet of bemg identified with the British side ih ■ 
the eyes of the Hindu and Mahomedan 'com- 
munities. 

■British Thus, almost inevitably, an anti-British bias has, 
been generated, one of the noteworthy and regret- V ;: 
able changes in the Indian mind within the last '' 
half-century. Probably many would declare that ;,J 
the nnifying national consciousness of which I have “ ' 
sMen is nothing more than a racial anti-British ■ 
bias. At all events, hear an independent Indian : 

• . witndes regarding t^^ bias.^ . » There is a strong and ; 
strange ferment working in certain ranks of Indian v' 
society. ... Instead of looking upon the English V 
rulers as their real benefectors, they are beginning 
to view their actions suspiciously, seizing; every 
opportunity of criticising and censuring their rulers ^ ? 
• • . The race feehng between ^rulem and ruled; :: 
.^stead of diminishing,, has increased -with the i 
increase, and spread with the .spread, of literary’ ' •: 
.^ education. , That, all . this is more or less: true at; :>! 
:: be dmied by^^^^^^ 

,9' effer.,-- -‘^,.,up-to-^te iUustrafion:;.''Qf;..the-'I^' 


V Kt ' V . 
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appears in the address of the Chairman of the 
National Congress of 1906. “ The educated 

classes,” he says, , now see clearly that the 
[British] bureaucracy is growing frankly selfish 
and openly opposed to tbeir political aspirations,” 

While regretting that feeling and the prejudice 

that often mingles with it, let those interested in 

India at least understand the feeling. It is the 

natural outcome of the new national consciousness. , 

Even educated natives are in general too ignorant 

of India, past and present, to appreciate the debt of ' . 

India to Britain, and bow great a share of the ad- : 

ministration of India they themselves— the educated indja rdM; 

Indians— actually enjoy. , For eveiy subordinate > 

- executive position in the vast imperial orgajtiisation, ' 
is held by a native of India, and “ almost the efitire ; ^ , 

original jurisdiction of Civil Justice has passed. out 
of the hands of Europeans into those of . Indians.^’ i , , ; , 

But the anti-British bias, let us on our part under- 
stand. The attitude of educated Indians to the ^ i 
; British Government of India, tod to; Anglo-Ifidians : ' 

as a body, is that of a pblitical opposition, ignorant " ■ ?, 

of many, peitment facta, divided from the ; party . - 
power by racial tod religious differences, tod: with 


A The Jndian NaMmal 

CJlirifiliaii; Sbci^,) 
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no vi&ible prospect of succeeding to office. The ' 
National Congress is the permanent Opposition in 
India. A, permanent Opposition cannot but be , 
biassed, and its press wiU seize at everything that : ^ 
will justify the feeling of hostility. . 

An outstanding illustration of the anti-British : 
spirit is the frequently expressed opinion that the 
Indian famines are a result of British rule, or at all . . 


events have been aggravated thereby. The reason- 
ing is that India is being financially drained to the 
amount of between thirty and forty millions sterling 
a year, and that the people of India have thus no , 
staying fund to keep them going when . ' fsunffier ; 
comes. Haying said this, we ought perhaps to^qabte ; '^, ,;’ 
the opinion ( 1903 ), on the other side, of Mr.;A, K ; 
Sinnett, ex-editor of one of the leading Indian news^ , ; 

papers, and, as a theosophist, very unlikely to -be V ,' 
prejudiced in favour of Britain. Ho insists ‘‘tnaf^ 
loss of life in famine time is indfinit^mal eompa-fe^ 
with what it used to be.” “ As for. impoverishment,". ; ^ .'y 
he goes on to say, “ we have poured European ca|jital 
into the country by scores of millions for publie 
■ works and the establishment of feetori,es, and' we , 


have enriched India instead of impoyerishing i^ ho 
, an extent that makes the Home Chargea-^ 
,';a;^tators, a3;';d>igby:'.htwayB ■ 


Vt'V'r 
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importance — a mere trifle in tlie balance.” Lord 
Curzon’s statement of three or four years back was 
that there were eight hundred and twenty-five crores 
of rupees (five hundred and fifty millions sterling) 
of buried capital in India ; and he might have added 
the easily ascertainable fact that the sum is yearly 
bemg added to. The anti-British idea wa,s put 
forward in 1885 by the late Mr. William Digby, an 
ardent supporter of the Congress ; the Congress 
adopted it in one of its resolutions in 1896, and 
the idea has lamentably caught on. In 1897 a 
Conference of Indians resident in London did not 
mittce their language. In their opinion, “ of al)' 
the; evils and terrible misery that In^a has been; 
suffering for a centuiy and a half, and of which- the 
latest developments are the most deplorable famine 
and plague arising from ever-increasing poverty; 

. . . the main cause is the unrighteous and un- 
British systmn of Government, which produces , ah 
unceasing and ever increasing bleeding of . ' the ! 
country,” etc. etc.^ Such language^ such, ideas,: do, , 
not call for refutation, herd at least ; they are 
symptoms only of a state of mind now preihiffing, 
out of educate India niust surely grow. 

, ^ Thd Gon^e^ by S'diii 
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Nor need it be forgotten that the rise of tbe^anti- 
British feeling was foreseen and political danger 
apprehended whto the question of English edutst- , , 
tion for natives of India was under discussion. . 

A former Governor-General, Lord Eilenborough, 
declared to a committee of the House of Commons, T , 
in 1852, that England must not expect to retain / 
her hold on India if English ideas were imparted to , 
the people. “ No inteZZip'ent people would submit ' ^ 
to our Government,” were his words — a sentiment 
repudiated with indignation by the learned Bengali, 
the late Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea. In the same ^ 
, spirit, apparently, .Sir Alfred Lyall still contemp^tes 
mth .some the rapid reformation of religipus: 
beliefs under modern influences. He sees that; the i ’ ? 
old deities and ideas are being dethroned, and that ;■ 
the responsibility for famines, formerly imputed to ■ ; , ' 
the gods, is being east upon the British Govemineht,; . : i 
“TheBritishGovernment,”hesays, “ having throwh „ ! 
aside these lightning conductors [the old theberatio : ■ 
system], is much more exposed than a . native taler ' , 
would be to shocks from famines or other wide- 
spread misfortunes.” “Where no other authority 
is recognised, the visible ruler . becomta wpohsible 
for everytamg.”i , Forttinately, “ poltoy’tpf ; t^ 

' ■ tin-,; IIA- ; 
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sort ifts not provailod with Indian statesmon in tho 
past, and Britain can stOl retain self-respect as • 
.enhghtener and ruler of India. . . 

The championing of .all things Indian is another chainpionii^ 
recent phase of the same national consciousnOT. 

As the work of Britain is depreciated, the heroes, 
the beliefs, and the practices of India are exalted^ 
and defended as such. Idolatry and caste have 
their apologists. At almost every public meeting, 
according to the late Mr. Monomohun Ghose of 
Calcutta, he keard the remark made “that the 
ancient civilisation of India was far superior to that 
which Europe ever had.” ^ In the political lament 
over :a golden, past, there is gldrification by: Hiadus 
of the ‘lAahomedan emperor Akbar, praise of the 
Native States and theiir rule as opposed to the COU'- . : ' ,, X 

dition of British India, and there are apologies for ; ■ 
leaders in the Mutiny of 1857. Mhch of that m i 

natural and proper patriotism, no doubt, and hb one; , ' \ \ " 
would deny the ancient glories of Ihdia or the maty .. ' V 
admirable characteristics of the peoplh :of Tn<^ 
to-day; It is the self-deceiving patriotism, the 
blmd ancestor-worship, of which we are speaking , 

M a phiee of modern opinion. As an mstanoe wh^ 
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Indians certainly did themselves injustioe by ths 
spirit,- we may single out the celebrated trial in : 
1897 of the Hon. Mr. Tilak, member of the Legis-; - > 
lative Council of the Governor of Bombay* The 
Mabratias of Western India lookback toSivajias 
the founder of their political power, which lasted , 
down to 1817, and have lately instituted an annual 
celebration of Sivaji as the hero of the Mahratta ^ 
race. One great blot rests on Sivaji’s career. In. 
one campaign he invited the Mahomedan general 
opposing him to a personal conference, and stabbed . , 
him while in the act of embracing him. It was at 
one of .these Sivaji celebrations in 1897 that Mr, : - 
Tilak abandoned himself to the pro-Indian and 
anti-British feeling, glorifying Sivaji’s use of Ihh , 
knife upon foreigners. “ Great men are .aboye; 
common principles of law,” . . . he said. , “ In 
killing Afzal Khan did Sivaji sin ? ” . . . “ In the ; 

Bhagabat Gita,” he replied to himself, “Krishna ; 
has counselled the assassination of even bue% ;' ; 
preceptors and blood relations^ . . . If thiev® / 
enter one’s house, and one’8„ wrists have ho 
strength to drive them out, . one mhy wiihout, 
compunction shut them iu and btmn therm^t^^ ;■ 
Ahpighty did not , give a ehartef •, i to the 
;,fdm%neraVtd rule- 'India.':, .Sivaji'; strove 
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them out of his fatherland, and there is no sb 
of covetousness in that.” Practical application of 
Mr, Tilak’s language was soon forthcoming in the 
assassbation of two British officers in the same city 
of Poona. Mr. Tilak, victim of his own eloq_uence 
and of the spirit of the day, was necessarily pro- 
secuted for his inflammatory speech, and was sent to 
prison for eighteen months. But it is not too much 
to say that the unanimous feelbg of educated India 
went with Mr. Tilak and regarded him as a martyr. 

From the pro-Indian feeling to the anti-British Boycott of 

„ . , , , , , BritiBh goods. 

feeling is only one step along the road that 
neiy-educated India is treadbg. The boycott of 
Briiash goods b 1905 has ^n the nest step. ■ 

The provocation , alleged by the politiciras who 
organised the boycott was the division of the pro- : . 

vbce of Bengal. Whether that was cause sufiEieient : v. 
to justify the boycott or a mere pretest -for, ; \ 

another anti-British step is now of secondary import- . ; ; . 

anee. The plea of encouragement of natiye b- V 
dustries we may set aside as an afterthought. 

; The boycott h^ been declared, and what concerns : 

us is to see, the hatiohal feelbg now take the: form . 

of a .dblaration of commereiar war Uj^n Great , ■ ; 

3ritab---nohe the, leas ^concertbg betause some : >- : 
of thob coneemed clearly have’ an eye, however 
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foolishly, upon Boston in ITVS and the war.th^e- 
after. It gives pause to India’s well-wishers. 
“India for the Indians,” will that eome next! 
There no friend of India dare wish her success, to 
be a possible prey to Eussia or Germany, or even 
to Japan. But reasoning to the logical issue, we 
get light upon our premisses. India for whdi 
Indians?, we ask ourselves. For Hindus or 
Mahomedans; fox the million, English-speaking, 
or the many-millioned masses 1 For many a day ■ 
yet to come it will be Britain’s duty to hold the 
balance, to instruct in self-government and to learn 
j.from-her.blunders..;^ , 

. ' ' That the national feeling of Indians tnay beeoihe 

, i ‘ a main strand in a strong Imperial feeling, as is the : 

national feeling of Scotland, must be the wish of ; 
all friends of India. But how is the Indian feeling; 

. , : to be transformed? , . ' V 

■ Eemedisa. The new Sodal Ideas of India have as^rt^' , 
themselves in spite of opposing ideas, deep-rboted’ ;,^v 
on the other hand, the new Political Ideas 
accordance with the na,tHral ambition of ednesd^' 
Indians, and have had no difiBienlty in esl»n3|^ ^ 
V - and spreading. In comparison 

: ;Sodal,Meas,;iB '.c»ri^e<jn6hee,;iie'hOW‘:p^i3^ 

'■ -V ^/'-ars, ■;a,;.,Somewhat, 'rank'-and 
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liters and politicians, and warped by ignorance 
prejudice. The widely curaent idea that, 
r to British rule, the poverty of the Indian 
.e is now greater, and that the famines are 
frequent and severe than in former dynasties, 
e outstanding instance of the rank .growth, 
ler the allegation of greater poverty nor the 
s of the acknowledged low standard of living 
been studied except in the fashion of party 
icians. Another of the ideas, as , widely 
nt, is that every ton of rice or wheat exported 
. injury to the poor. A third is that the 
tents made in Britain by the Government of 
, are virtually tribute, meanly exacted, instead 
onest payment for cash received and for 
3es rendered. Again, what can be the 


iy? In the early part of the ninei^ntb ; 
iry, the Foreign Mission Ccmndttee of 'K.''/] 
eh of Scotland obj ected to Dr. Dut^ them mfe- 
ry, teaching Political Econcmy m the Chu3fch’siM(OTea<m ito 
on College, the General Assembly’s Ihstatu- MSi*^ 
Oaloutta. They feared lest the t^t India 
jsiny would deem it an interference in , pdlitaci^ 

397j; affteHu the Tilak case already 

vwter,_;oh 'Indi^--'»ffaitem':y%o,;,i?%i^ - ■ 
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plained of the teaching of historical half-truths 
and untruths in Indian schools and colleges, 
instancing the partisan writings of Burke and 
Macaulay, and many Indian text-books full of . 
glaring historical perversions. The remedy for . 
such erroneous ideas is certainly not to withhold 
the present dole of knowledge, but to teach , the ; 
whole truth. The recent History of India and 
Political Economy with reference to India should 
be compulsory subjects for every Student in an 
Indian University. It ought to be the policy of 
Government to select the ablest men for profsssors , 
and teachers of such subjects. If, along with that 
, Bigh-iiimdsd remedy, more Anglo-Indians would take a high;: 
ISa. view of their mission to India, and of their' 
residence in that country, much of that . regrettable" 
bias and bitterness on the part of IncBane would 
surely pass away. If instead of adopting the 
attitude of exiles, thinking only of the tennihatioh 
of the exile and how to while , away the interval, 
Anglo-Indians would take some interest ip soine-:, 
thing, Indian outside their business, much . wbhld:' 
be gained I The best Anglo-Indians; are eagfet 
to promote intercourse; betw^ : Europeans ahd: 
/.p -' . Indians, but many Anglo-IndisHaSjV.yhkteyer fthe 

■p,;:'"' p. ; .'.'cause, 'Se^ incapable, ':’of;fnendly;;mteiwtirshP’P’’UB' 
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the matters that should interest both thejm and 
* ' 

their fellow-citizens in India, they have in them 
nothing save unreasoned feelings. The^ form, 
the nnmerous class, of whom Sir Henry Cotton 
spoke in an address in London in February 1904 , 
to whom it is an offence to travel in the same 
railway-carriage with Indians. These arb the 
corrupters of good feeling between Britons and 
Indians, as sympathetic men are the salt that 
preserves what good feeling may still exist. In 
every Indian sphere the men of the latter class are 
well known to the native community, and are 
always spoken of with cordiality. The; ^ter 
remembers trying to have a talk with > BntBb , 
soldier about the generals of the army, and how 
the man seemed unable to do more than shy, wilh 
enthusiasm^ of Lord Eoberts and General Wauehopc: 
and others, “ Yon was a man ! " and as depredatory; ‘ 
of others again, “ Yon was no man a,t all” Hneh 
sympathetic “men,” instinctively discerned, India r ; 
has much , need of, if this ahH-Brftkh feeling, so ; ; 
far as it is not inevitable, is; to be checked. In suidi 
"men” the new Indian feelings of manhood and 
citizenship and nationality "^l find r^jognitidn 
, and response, in spite of disjdeasing accomjpani<- ; 
t hrmits, . for suih feelings we must look for upd^ 
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British rale and feom English and Christian 
education. Prom such “men,” also, the new 
Indians will accept frank condemnation of sorial 
irrationalities or political exaggerations, as eg. 
the notion that those have right to claim full 
share in the British Empire’s management who 
would outcasts a fellow-Indian for visiting; Britain,, 
even had he gone to state their case before the 
House of Commons, To speak of laymen only, 
there are no Anglo-Indians more trusted than 
those who make no secret of their desire for the 
advancement of India’s welfare through a religious 
refonnation, who hold that this purely pro-Indiap : 
national feeling is as yet imperfect because diyoreed 
from the idea of the unity of mankind and the 
concomitant idea of the progress of the whole race. 



CHAPTER IX 


New Religious Ideas — Are thebe any? 

<^From low to high doth dissolution climb. 

Truth fails not; but her outward forma tliafc bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear ' . . 

His crown of weeds, but could hot even sustain ■ ' r . „ ^ ' 

Some casual shout that broke the sileo^t air, .. . ; ^ ‘ ; 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time.” , ■ ‘ v ' ^ 

/Wonnhwonm^ ^ -'V'T' 

It. would be interesting to speculate wbat tlieA.^‘i^w“ 
Renaissance of tbe sixteenth eentuty would have 
done for Europe bad it been unaccpnipani^ by R : \ - 

Reformation of religion. Without the Reforma^onj 
we may aver there would have been for the Bri^h , V . ' . ^ 
haticin no Bible of 1611, ho Pilgrimt Eathers to ^ ■ 

AjHOrica, and no Revoluti6ndfd688, along mth All ; ; ; ; , ; ; 
that these . tHngs imply of japgress:^^,!^ , : 

What niight hate beeni however, alth<mgh inte:^ : i 

ihg as a speculation, ia tob hjjcerfcaih to hedisoui^d;^^' : ^ ^ 
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further vath profit. I only desire to give 
general idea of the religious situation in India 
the close of the nineteenth century. There h 
been a Renaissance without a Reformation. 

Into the new intellectual world the Hindu mi 
has willingly entered, but progress in religio 
ideas has been slow and reluctant. The n 
‘political idea of the unity of India and the cc 
sciousness of citizenship were pleasing discover 
that met with no opposition ; but that sa 
new Indian national consciousness resented a 
departure from the old socicd and religious ideas 
Mauling of In Speaking of the development of religii 
ideas , in India, I use the term rdigious pi 
: modem sensei Under religion, in India is comj 
bended much that in Europe would be reckoi 
within the social sphere. In India all quest! 
of inter-marriage and of eating together, mi 
questions regarding occupations and the rela.ti 
of earning members of a family to idle inemb 
are religious not social questions. 

The case was similar among the Jews, we i 
remember. As recorded in the fifteenth chaj 
of the Acts of the Apostles, two of the tkrqe 
. junctions of the Jfsrusalein Church to the :0ei 
; Ghiirch at Antioch deal with these same^;^s^ 
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ligious matters. Blood and animals killed ^^SjS^ ^ 
strangling, were to be prohibited as food, and: 
certain marriages also were forbidden. 

Perhaps among Europeans the question of burial 
V. cremation may be instanced as a matter of social 
custom that has been made a religious question. 

But in no country more than in India have 
customs, mores, come also to mean morals. A 


halo of religious sanctity encircles the things that 
have been and are. Taking “religion,” however, 
in the modern sense, we ask : Although there has 
not been any great Reformation of religion, hate 
religious ideas undergone no noteworthy deyelpp- 
ment ? It is well to put the question definitely 
with regard to religion, although in the opeiiihg 
chapter abundant testimony to a general change in' 
ideas has already been cited. There is m laek of 
specific evidence as to religious changes, end the 
adoption of certain Christian ideas. ; • ^ ; . 

Sir Aified Lyall’s observations letius first of all 
recall, for he possesses all the experience bfi an 
Indian Civil Servant and Governor of a Province:^ 


the United Promnces. He speaks both: for officials 
and for Europeans conversant with India.^ Speakr 
ing in the person of an orthodox brahman surveying 
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tlie moral and material changes that English rule 
is producing in India, he says : “We are parting 
, rapidly under . . . this Pubhe Instruction with 
out religious beliefs.” The old brahman warns the 
British Government that the old deities are being ; 
dethroned, and that the responsibility for famines, 
formerly imputed to the gods, is being cast upon, 
the British Government. Another official witness 
speaks stUl more plainly. The Bengal Government ' 
Report upon the publications of the year 1890 
asserts : “ All this revolution in the religious belief . , , 
of the educated BSndu has been brought about as 
much .by the dissemination of Christian thought by. 
mi^ionaries as by the study of Hindu seriptum^ ^ : v 
for Christian influence is detectable in many of the ' ; / 
Hindu publications of the year.” The writer of the 
Report is a Hindu gentleman. The Report of the. 
(7e«.s«s q/' Jnc?ia, 1901, declares that “the influence 
of Christian teaching is . . . far reaching, and that -; 
there are many whose acts and opinions have been ; 
greatly modified thereby.” After these statements 
from secular and official writers, we may refrafti; 
from quoting from Mission authorities mpre-- - 
than the statenptent of the Decennial Conference 
of feptesentatiye missionaries from all InliU; : 
.'■'.V'V'igo'g. The- ;Btatement ■■,.refers'’,to-:.Sbuth;' ..indis^'V,'-';’;; 
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“Christianity,” we are told, “is in the air. The 
higher classes are assimilating its ideas.” ^ Thus 
from. East and North and South, &om officials and 
noh-offiekls, from Europeans and natives, comes 
concurrent testimony. There is no declared Eefor- 
mation, but Christian and Western religious ideas 
are leavening India. 

To the student of Comparative Religion, or of vt^fyor 

, , rdligioiis 

Christianity, or of the general progress of natibn^, in XinJia* 
that testimony from India is particularly interest- 
ing. To the student of Comparative Religion, 

India presents a particularly attractive field. Not 
hidden away in sacred classics or in the records of : 
travediers, but as elements of, existing religions, 
professed by men around, are illitstrations’ of niost 
of tbe types of reli^ous thought and p®8®43ce. . ; ^ 

There are the pantheism of certain Hindu ^ 

the polytheism of the. masses, the «minnm :of 
aboriginal races, and the varieties of thefepci of ' 
Christians, Mahoinedans, atid the hew Hindcfl, re^ , 
spectiyeiy. There are the etmbus fffienomena hf . : . 
^iddessea as well as gods, ahdofdktinjMye featiato; 
inthe character and worship of the female: deities, V ; 
%ere is the whole sca,le of worship up from^ddoody: ; 
.,iporifiCes':«md 'self-tortares, 'and .from' 
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the priest is everything, to worship like that of 
Mahomedans and of Protestant Christians, where 
. a mediatory priesthood is virtually repudiated. 

There is the stage, still farther beyond, at which : 
the worshipper is supposed to be able to say of 
himself “ I am God.” Of the first and last stages, 

India may be called the special fields, for probably - . . 
nowhere else in the world are so many animals 
killed in sacrifice as at the temple of KaHghat in - 
Calcutta ; and the last stage, as an observable reli- 
gious phenomenon, is peculiar to India. In India 
there is presented to us salvation in the attainment - - - 
of an eternal existence along vrith God, as among 
Christians a,nd Mahomedans and many of the less ; ; 
educated Hindus ; and there is salvation in deliver- 
ance from further lives, as among those Hindus, > 
who hold the doctrine of transmigration. In India' 
all these varieties of religious thought and practi(^ . . 
are actual, perceptible phenomena, ready for first- v 
hand observation by the student of Comparative 
Eeligion. But still more interesting to him is that , 
they are there in mutual contact, and telling iipon; 
each other. For in the sphere of human belief the v - 
student is much more than an outside bbseryer and 
elassifier. He has his own conception of tr^h, and i ■ ■ 
is interested: in obsemng how fir in eacfi, v 
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there is a convergence towards truth or a diver- 
gence from it. In the sphere of human beliefs he 
holds further, that, given opportunity, the nearer 
to truth the greater certainty of survival. Given 
opportunity, as already postulated, the law of 
beliefe is the survival of the truest. Truth will 


prevail. 

To the student of Ghristianity, again, that same Oynarfoai . 
concurrent testimony is profoundly interesting. cS^itty, 
Certain Christian ideas are being assimilated in 
India. Certain cardinal aspects of Christianity 
are proving themselves possessed of inherent force 
and attractiveness. They are showing that they • y ; 
possess force not froifl. authority, or tradition, or as i 

part of a system of doctrine, or as racially fitting, ; ^ . , 

but when presented in new and often very ' 

unfavourable surroundings.. Borrowing an ezprea- . ; I . ‘ 
sion from physmal science, certain elements : of , ' ^ \ 

Christianity are proving 

For in non-Christian India, ecolesiasticad anthorit y . ; , , 

or tradition and the system of Christian doctrine 
. as such, possess no force. - By iUusttatibns from ; 

other spheres, let us make clear what is aieant ' 
by such dynamical elements of Christianity. ; Tho , , , 
doctrine of the Origin of Species by means, of ' ^ V t 
Natural Seleotioh was put W the world by 




namical 
jtrines in 
er spheres. 


istratiohs 

the 

fcorj of 
ris&nity* 
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Darwin in 1859, and within the half century has 
been accepted almost as an axiom by the whole, 
civilised world. Undoubtedly that doctrine . has 
proved itself dynamical. On the other hand, a 
. few years earlier than the publication of The 
Origin of Species, another body of new doctrine was 
propounded to Britain and the world, and strongly 
urged by its upholders, namely, the doctrine of 
Free Trade — the advantage to the community of 
buying in the cheapest market. True or false, that 
body of doctrine has not proved dynamical among 
the nations, for the great majority of peoples still 
repudiate the doctrines of Free Trade. . Similarly 
certain elements of / Christianity are eommendihg : 
themselves to new India, and certain others are 
failing to do so at this time. 

From century to century these dynarbieal 
elements of Christianity may vary; and it is 
jirofoundly interesting to the student of the histoi^ 
of religious beliefs to observe the variation. In 
the early apostolic times, when the, apostles ahd 
disciples were “ s^ttered abro^,” we see plainly 
in the Acts of the ApOstles that the dynami<ffll 
elem^t of Christianity is the Eesurrection of Opr 
Uorf, : It is t^^ and His coming 

rei^whh Jeydsh/ au<Eenee8^m partacular.. It 
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was, e.g'., the manifestation of Christ to St. Paul on 
his way to Damascus that completed the conyersion 
of his life. And so, repeatedly throughout the 
record of the Acts of the Apostles, they are 
described as witness - bearers of the resurtection 
to the outside world. MeyaXj} Swafiet, “with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus ; and great 
grace was upon them all.” ^ And jet — dynamical 
elements vary-r-in the different atmosphere of 
Athens (we are twice told in so many words) this 
same resurrection of Christ dug a gulf between St. 
Paul and the Athenians.® Passing to a very 
different period, the latter half of the eightejenth 
century, the period of the rise of Methodism And , 
the revival of religion in England, the period of 
new interest in the inmates of prisons, of a^ts^tibn 
for the abolition of slavery, of the fouhdatum of all 
the great missionary societies, the peribd nf ilte 
French Eevolution and the demtod als hnme; ^ 
extension of the franchise, all outcome df ti»e s«a^ 
inspiration, -rr-what was the, strong epidehaic theuglfe?, 
Beading the religious histoiy: of the time^^ feel 
that tie power that passed from soul to soid v^® ® 
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and the love of God for men, represented in Christ’s 
voluntary death upon the cross, love fox the 
neglected and the enslaved in their sins and thmj. 
soiTows. And again in our own day, when we are 
tempted to say that the consciousness of God and: 
the eternal, the primary religious instincts, are 
fading, what by common consent is really 
dynamical among educated men? Assuredly 
not the shibboleths of High or Low Church. It 
is the person of Jesus Christ that is dynamical; 
what He was on earth, what He has been ever 
since in the hearts of individuals and in the Church. 

In a real sense we are starting again.from a,nd with 

Himself. Anticipating, let us say that th^e:. tvf-o 

^ * elements most recetttly dynamical in Britain liavs 

had force likewise in India. 

India a, new India in the nineteenth century has been indeed 

touph-stone of 

cikristianity. a new touchstoueto the Christian religion ; and, in 
brief, to make plain how far Christianity has proved 
its force and its fitness to survive will oceuj^ the re- 
maining chapters of this book, Whathas been the 
nature and extent of the impact of Christian and 
modem thought upon India, and particularly Upoa 
, Hinduism ? Of course I am thinking particidarly^ 

of the educated native Hindu community that has 
sprung up during the century just closed. The 
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dynamic of Christianity, which it is our taris to 
test, implies a measure of conscious and intelligent 
approval. Japan is another such testing ground. 

Indeed the only large fields where Christianity is 

presented to bodies of non-Christian men able to 

yield approval or refuse it on intelligent grounds, of 

which they are conscious, are India and Japan. In . , ^ 

CHm also there are no doubt large bodies of literati, 

but as a class they have not yet come into the ; 

modem world and into contact with Christianity, 

Even down to the Boxer rising of 1900, the wall . 
of conservative patriotism shut off the literati in 
C^ina from the outer civilisation and religions, : , : : ■ 

Fortunately for students of India, her new literati jBatins them, 

T ■' ■" 'wSlWatehe/'.' : 

are not merely in touch with the modern world, hut 
express their minds readily in public meetings and ; 
in print. From themselves we shall chiefly quote ; 
in justifying the statements that, will be made V " 
regarding the former or the modern 
opinions of India. To non-Christian or tecpl^' / ^ 
writers, also, we shall chiefly go, that the bias may 
rather be against than for the aolmowledgmefitof; ' ^ 
change ahd progress. Our plan is tp pronounce, as i 

little as possible upon either the Christian jorthe^- - ^ 

Hindu positions. , Wp are pbeervers of the roB^ous : 
ideas of msdeim Mdia,' pnd: desire^^^^b^^ 
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come into touch with modern Indians and to s 
for themselves. 

Truth is great and will prevail, but let us e 
under-estimate the difficulties in the way of n 
opinions in India, where these do not appeal to t 
natural desires for power or status or comfort. 
Obstacles to have already referred to the deep-rooted noti 
that Hinduism is of the soil of India, and adh' 
enee to it bound up with the national honour, 
refer to it here again only to glance at a kindi 
notion, common among Anglo-Indians, that 1 
Indian religion is the outcome of Indian envin 
ment, and is “consequently” the best religion 
India, That superficial fallacy, undoubtedly, ali^ 
: ates Hxe sympathy of many Anglo-Indiaiis fip 

religious and social progress in India, Thrice 
least did one of the most distinguished vicero 
when addressing native audiences, advise th 
to stick to their own beliefs, using these or vi 
similar words. He was addressing Mahoinedi 
at one place, Hindus at the second place, « 
Buddhists at the third, and we leave his ads 
at one place to contradict his advice at andtl 
Certainly let us aUow for vaiiatibn ih lotial rm 
, / : and in subjective bpimon, while we are: in®^ 

'.w'the^univeisality'aud objectivity, 
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in spite of new and strange environment, in spite of 
that prevailing notion that religion is a racial things 
of the natnrai disinclination to change, of modem 
agnosticism and materialism when the old ideas 
do give way— in spite of these things, some of the 
cardinal features of Christianity are commending 
themselves to educated India. Par from religion 
being racial, the recent religious evolution of India 
suggests that in respect of the religious instinct and 
the religious faculty, manldnd are one, not divided. 
A priori, therefore, we might anticipate that the 
elements of Christianity which have proved dynam- 
ical with new India will be the same that have 
proved their dynamic with educated men at' home. 
So far as the situation in India has been created 
by the destanctive influence of modern edncationj 
and by what may be called the modem spirit, the 
same influeinces are telling both in Europe and itt ; 
India ; they have come froni Europe to 
There is the same unwillmgneto to beheve 
supernatural, and the same demiahd thht n^gion : 
shall satisfy ethical ; and ut^tarfan testa " 
difference, however, we may hOto. The 
men- pf India may not be liV^ so mitirdy m t^ , 
modem atmosphere as. ; the men Of Europe and : 
Aiaerioa ; but in India the- mod^ 8^^ 
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usages and systems of thought more inconsistent 
Education with modem ideas. As a consequence, where 
in^^sof in India the modem -spirit has come, it has 
stripped men barer of belief Listen to the 
following curious conglomeration, showing the 
influences at work, constructive and destructive. 
It is a passage from the pamphlet already referred ; 
to, The Future of India-, the author is ai^uing 
for what he calls “practical recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God ” — one new positive idea. That 
idea he takes to mean that “ God is the Father of 
all nations and religions,” and therefore " 
does not matter, much to what religion a min 
belongs, so as the, future of his sOul . is Oohr - 
berned.” Does not that signify that he himself 
is stripped bare of belief? From which moderft 
notion, that religion does not matter much, he next 
argues that a man ought to deny himself the luxury 
and “ satisfaction of breaking his religious fettesra,” 
i.e. of seceding from Ms own faith and joining 
another. He ought to stick to his commumty, 
says tMs writer, and “have the satis&ctioU 'of 
working for the elevation of his countlymeb,” 
There we have the new political consciouroosS.; 

, . i *Ihe writer,; it should be added, says eome ,pkia' 
':'"\-..tMngs -about' the 'need of .social reform, 
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As. proved by observation in India, the dynam- Three 
ical elements of Christianity may be briefly enum- 

Ti/r* « Oiiristianitv. 

erated as follows* Monotaeism, tending more 
and more to the distinctively Christian idea of 
God, Our Father, is commending itself, and being 
widely accepted. Secondly, in a remarkable degree, . 

Jesus Christ lEmself is being recognised and re- 
ceiving general homage. In a less degree, and yet 
notably, the Christian conception of the Here and 
Hereafter is commending itself to the minds of 
the new-educated Hindus. In the new religious 
organisations also, the Christian manner of worship 
and of public worship commends itself almost as • 

'a matter, of course. In none of these spheres ani I , : , 

describing the outcome of visible conflict or of any ; " 
loud controversy. Rather, Christianity brought 
close to the religious instincts and the reli^us ideas' 
of India has been like a great ma^et introduci^ 
among a number of kindred but hon^naagnetis^; 
bodieis lying loosely around. In the presence, snaply, 
of these dynamical elements, or, in contact with 
them,; Indian reli^ous thought is becoming polar- . 
ised. Towards and away from the same greaippmts, , , ; 

Indian religious thought is setting. These dynamiitil 
elernents of Christijmity, and tile illustration 
power, wffl be considered in the foflowihg <haptei®i. v ;• X : 
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Of the elements of Christianity that ,have 
proved themselves dynamical, we may note the ; 
natural order in which they have come. The 
order in which I have stated them is the order : 
in which they asserted themselves, first “God 
Our Father,” then “Jesus Christ Himself.” First, 
of this world in which we find ourselves, when pur 
minds awake, we must have some satisfying con- 
ception. The belief in one God, in Him for whom 
we can find no better name than “ Our Father,” 
approved itself to awakened India, to the 
lectvally enlightened, and in the first place to 
small groups of enlightened men in the " large. : 
towns, the centres of modern education . and 
.Christian influence. Then came an advance of:: 
a different nature altogether. To those spiritually, 
minded and more mtense men who needed a reli^- 
ous master, a hero, to whom their hearts might go 
out, there came, after certain obstacles had been 
broken down, some knowledge of the actual; 
historical Jesus Christ. The first stage satisfi^: 
the mind of modern educated India; the secostd 
stage concerns the highest affections and the liv^ ; 
We know the step, when in the Apostles’ Creed 
we pass Atom “I b^eve in God the Fa^m 
idonghiy; liskef of heayeh and 
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words “and in Jesus Christ.” Thereat we have 
brought theology down from heaven to earth; 
or rather, in these days we would say, in J^us 
Christ we have obtained on earth, in actual 
history, in our affections, a foundation on which 
to rear our system of actual and motive-giving 
belief 




OHAPTEE X 

The New Rbhigious Organisations of In 
IN THE Nineteenth Century 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND OHB BRA 
CMldreu of one family. 

Two physical WHEN we Consider how the face of a coi 

changes on : ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ 3, the face, of , has been altered during the lapse of time, two 
, changes may be noticed, both of them liue t 
action of man. First we may observe that the ^ 
general character of the country has unde: 
transformation. Gone are the ancient fores 
Scotland, which of old in many districts cla 
whole countryside, and with them have gon 
wild animals which they sheltered. The f 
destroyed, and the raihfall m consequencf 
abundant, the surface marshes and lakes hi 
many places vanished, taking the old ague 
fevers in their train; Iiistead of tdie ' stnohgho 
cbiefmins in their fastnesses, surrounded by 
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of tljeir clansmen and retainers, has come the sober, 
peaceful, life of independent tenants, agricultural of 
artisam And so on, down through the general 
changes wrought on the face of a land by modem 
conditions of life, we might watch the evolution of 
new features of the landscape. But we turn to the 
other kind of change, which is more noticeable at 
first sight, and is more directly due to the action 
of man. Great, laboriously cultivated, fields now 
stretch where formerly there was only waste or 
forest, or at best small sparsely scattered patches ; 
and the very products of the soil in these new 
spacious fields are in many cases newi Where,, 
for example, even in Britain before the close of the 
seventeenth century, were the great fields of potatoes 
and turnips and red clover j and even of wheat, 
which now meet the eye everywhere as the seasons 
retuni ? Where in India before the British period 
were the vast areas now under tea and toffee, jute 
and cotton, although the two last have been 
and manufactured in India from time immemcfial I 
“It might almost be said that, fixim, Calcutta to 
Lahore, 50 per cent, of the prevrfent ’vegetation,' 
cultivated and wild, has been imported into India 
within historic times^” ^ . 
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SSgt' of “»“»«. i> a parable. lik.™, 

the new India we are studying, prodnet rf t 
modem influences dii-eet and indirect, two ki 
of reKgious changes impress us.. There, is,. . fi; 
the gradual change coming over the whole thouj 
of the people, a transformation like that wrouj 
upon the face and climate of many lands. Th 
is, fiirther, the reKgious change, more immediat 
evident, in the new Indian religious organisatk 

of the past century, analogous to the new, eultivat 

products of the soil. 

. As change more definite and perceptible, we lo 

r . first . ^at t^ new Indian reKgious orgamsatiioi 
; period, four organised; reKgic 
^Oyeiaeaits attract our notice. They are r I, T 
Christian Church ; II. The Brahi 
; ' ; Smnaj and the kindred PrarthanS Samajes ; t 

The Irya Samaj; and IT. Th^ TheosopMt 
Society, which in India now* stands for ;ti 
: .revival of Hinduism. - 

: , I To hear the native Indian Church reckon. 

. among the products of the British period- may ! 

“hiprising, to some. There are indeed Ghristii 
r;^ ; : Mia-Older ..than.; the ■Chti.stiadil 

, ' - ' ' ^ ' ,0^ ,<Bstrictstin;;Britam;. '.ah^.'eVflw' 
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acknpwiedge that the Protestant Christian eom- 
munity dates farther back than the British period; 

Yet in a real sense the Protestant Indian Chutch, 
and the progressive character of the whole Indian 
Church, belong to the century just closed. The 
Moravians and one English Missionary Sodety, 
excepted, all the great Missionary Societies now at 
work have come into being since 1793. Ih 1901 
the native Protestcmt community in India, outcome 
of these Societies’ laboum, numbered close upon a 
million souls. 

The Indian Christian Church is a living organis- The isaiu 

° ° - . chMoh. "- 

. ation, or congeries of organisations, over two and , V 
a^^^ nrillion souls all told, and growing rapply. ; 
The exact figures in 1901 were 2,664,313, showing : ; ; 
an increase during ten years of SO-S per cent. : 

The figures exclude Eurasians and Europeans ; aiMi; 
in Anglo-Indian speech, we may remark, ^ 

Americans and Australians and Souths Af^ean 
whitesand the like are Europeans. l-Iie attitndA 
of the Indian Cbristian Churdi to the ne# ideas 
introduced by the British (mnnection and by 
the modern world can. readily be finderstoodi t 
Cut off, cast OS', by their feUow-counttyn^^ a 
brought into closer : whttot than any bthem; with 
;v Europeans iB';.their;im^hari^',,aDd'''teaehei8,>th^^^ 
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minds have been open to all the new ideas. .. We 
know in. fact that Indian Christians are often . 
charged, by persons who do not appreciate the 
situation, with being over-Europeanised. It may be 

so in certain ways, but, irrespective of Christianity . 
or Hinduism, the adoption of European ways 
results from contact with Europeans, and in certain 
respects is almost a condition of intercourse with - 
Europeans. Let those, for example, who talk glibly 
about Indians sticking to their own dress, kno^ , 

. that gentlemen in actual native dress are not allowed i.. 
to walk on that side of the bandstand promenade in ! ' 
Calcutta where Europeans sit— a scandal crying ; 
, for removal. With- regard to the new pational v ' 

' : ^ it may be repeated that the Indiah, 

coiijsblapLsiidss* 

Christian community is almost as alive with the : • 
national feeling as the educated Hindu eommunityi ' 
As the Indian Church becomes at once more > 
indigenous and more thoroughly, educated in 
Western learning, as it becomes less identified wil^ 
European denominations, and less dependent upon 
stimulus jfrom without, it wiH no doubt becsbihO 
still more nationd in every -sense, be more reebg- 
' ; . y nised as One of Ind.ia’s institutions, and b^biue ; 

in India. Onee wit^^ 

enyironnaent/ofthematioiial.' feeling! -the,’ ‘see^';''i|l;',. 
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Christian thought and modem ideas will spring up 
and spontaneously flourish. The future progress 
of the Indian Church may be said to depend upon 
the growth of that national consciousness within 
it. The sense of independence and the duty of 
self-support and union are, properly, being fostered 
in the native churches. But one of the dangers 
ahead undoubtedly is that, like one of the other 
religious movements of the past century, or 
like the Ethiopian Church in South A&ica, the 
Indian Church may become infected with the 
political rather than the religious aspect of 
the idea, , / 

H; Thi Brahma Samaj . — ^Next to the Chris- jh* BrShma 
tian Church in order of birth of the , issue of the ‘ 
new age, comes the Brahma Samaj or Theistic 
Association. It was founded in Calcutta in 1828 , 

by the famous reformer. Raja Eainmohan ^ 

first of modern Indians, The Brahma Samaj is , 
confessedly the outcome of contact with Christian 
ideas. By the best known of the BrShma oom- 
munity, the late Keshub Chunder Sen, it was 
described as “the legitimate offspring of thei . 
wedlock of Christianity with the faith " of the 
Hindu Aryafas.’’ " No other reformation,” [in India], : 
says the late; Sir M, ^ Monier : Williams, • “haiS: 
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resulted in the same w&j from the influent of 
European education and Christian ideas.” The 
JUannohan founder himself, Eaja Rammohan Roy, was indeed 

more a Christian than anything else, althoagh he 

wore his brahman thread to the day of his death 
in order to retain the succession to his property 
for his son. In Ifondon and in Bristol, where he 
died in 1833, he associated MmseK with Dr. 
Carpenter and the more orthodox section of the 
Unitarians, explicitly avowing his belief in tht 
miracles of Christ generally, and particularly in 
the resurrection. In Calcutta, indeed, the origin 
of the Brahma Samaj was acknowledged at its 
commencement. After attending the Scotch: anti 
' other Churches in Calcutta, and then the UnithtiaB 


Church, Rammohan Roy and his native, frieiMfe 
set up a Church of their own, and one naine- Jih 
it among educated natives was simply the Bihd^s 
Unitarian Church. It is a secondary mattet that. 
to b^in with, the reformer believed that he hd 
found his monotheism in the Hindu Bmpfow. 
now known to all students as the special Scsripfe^ree 
;of:pantheism. ' ^ 

V Raja Rammohan Roy, th^ brave man who 
a voya^ to Brithih in defiance of 
'''ehampiph. of ';the;WidoW;''5?ho ;h 
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ally, obliged to lay berself on her dead husband’s 
pyre, the strenuous advocate of Ernglkb educa- 
tion for Indians, the supporter of the claim of 
Indians to. a larger employment in the public 
service, has not yet received feom New India 
the recognition and honour which he deserves. 
To every girl, at least in Bengal, the province 
of widow-burning, he ought to be a hero , as 
the first great Indian knight who rode out to 
deliver the widows from the torturing fire , of 
Suttee. 

As its theistie name implies, the Brahma Samaj 
professedly represents a movement towards theism, 
i.e. a rise from the polytheism and idolatry of the 
masses and a rejection of idle pantheism of Bfindu 
philosophy. Of course, noteworthy though it be, 
the foundation of the . Brahnia Samaj ini 1828 was 
not the introduction of monotheism to India. In 
the Indian Christian Church and in llehomedaifi^j 
the doctrine of one, personal, God had been set 
forth to India, and in one of the ancient BSadii 
philosophical systems, the Yoga Philosophy, the 
same doctrine is implied.; But in India, Ghrfetianity 
and Mahomedanism were associated with hcffltile 
carnps ; the Yoga philpsophy was known jaiiy to 
a pew ■ Sanscrit scholar^ & Brahnadani 
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Service of doctrine of One personal God became again natar ^4 
to ised in India. That has been its special service to 
, India, to naturalise monotheism and many social 

and religions movements. For in India, things 
new and foreign lie under a peculiar suspicion. 
In the social sphere, the Brahma Samaj repudiates 
caste and gives to women a position in society, * 
As Indian .theists also, when their first church 'was, ^ 
opened in 1830, they gave the Indian sanction to 
congregational worship and prayer, “before un-* 
known to Hindus.” For, the brahman interposing 
between God and the ignorant multitude, the 
Hindu multitude do not assemble themselves fdt 
united prayer, as Christians and Mahomedans do ; 
and at the other end of the Hindu scale, the" 
professed pantheist as such cannot pray. In ^ 

proof of the latter statement, we recall the words 
of Swami Vivekananda, representative of Bfindmte 
in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893 j 
in a lecture “ The Real and the Apparent Man,” 
published in 1896. “It is the, greatest of dll: 
lies,” he writes somewhat baldly, although tine 
is often grateful for a bald, definite statemwt; 

“ lhat we are mere men ; we are the God ctf :thC 
Universe. . i . The worst lie that you eyer tbld 
yomaelf is that you were born a sinher, . . 
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wicM see this universe as a hell, and the par- 
tially good see it as heaven, and the perfect 
beings realise it as God Hiinseif . . . By misiake 
we think that we are impure, that we are limited, 
that we are separate. The real man is the 
One Unit Esistence.” Prayer is therefore irra- 
tional for a pantheist, for no man is separate 
from €bd. 

The induence of the Brahma Samaj'has been far 
greater than its numerical success. Reckoned by 
its small company of 4050 members,* some of lt» limited 
them certainly men of the highest culture andof*^*™**^ : 
sincere devoutness, the Brahma Samaj is a limited 

and locals movement, limited largely to, the province ' • ; . 

of Bengal, and even to a few of the larger towns in 

lie province. But if the feint of the intellectual 

origin of the Brahma Samaj be still visible in . 

the eclecricism that it professes, m ife rejection ■ ■ . 

of the supernatural, and in its poor , numerioal ' ’i 

progTffls, it has nevertheless done gre^ things 

for India. . , 

As yet the Brahma Samaj has rernsih^ TheBpikm. 7 
unaffected by the political aspect of the . new ‘ i 

national feeling. Early in its history there was,*”^^’ : ; ^ 
indeed, a secldpn of tlm Samaj resolved to linait the 

'■ ".v ^ 

: : $ ' " ■ '' ' ■' " ■' '■ ' ' ' 
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selection of scriptures to the scriptures of the 
Hindus, but the late Keshub Cbunder Sen success- 
fully asserted the freedom of the Samaj, and ' 
probably saved it from the narrow patriotic 
groove and from the political character of the 
third of the new religious organisations, the Ju^a 
Samaj. 

The Prartharm Samajes or Prayer Assoeialaons ' 
of South-Western India. — The history of India is i ; 
pre-eminently the history of Northern India, that ’t 
is of the great plains of the Ganges and the Punjabi \ 
One may test it by the simple academical test of 
reckoning what percentage of noarks in an exjuhm*’ 
ntion .on Indian history is assigned to the: evemte :• 
of the great northern plains. It is the same, in , ‘ 
the more recent religious history of India. The 
southern provinces of Bombay and Madras haw^^ 
contributed very little in respect of new ; 
ligious life, organised or unorganised, compared ' j 
with tbe northern provinces of Bengal, the ' 

Provinces, and the Punjab. The Prarthai]^ Shihlles ' 
or Prayer Associations of Bombay and ; 

Western India are monotheistic like the ^ 

Samaj, and have their haUs for tdieir oym 2 

; But -socially ' they haye not severed . 
:frdn^vHJ^eiE^HiMu,hretdu!en,;and'^ 
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the Censas as separate. Even compared with the 
Brahma Samaj, they are few in number. The 
first Prarthana Samaj was founded in Bombay in 
1867. In Madras there is a small representation 
of the Brahma Samaj. 



CHAPTER XI 


New Rbeigioes Oeganisations 


THE SBTAS and the THEOSOEHISTS. 


The Siya 


“ Let US receive uot only tlie revelations of the past, but also 
come joyfully the revelations of the present day,”— B ishop CoiiSSfsb,^ 

III. The Arya SamUj or Yedic TheisUc Assomu- 
tion . — ^In contrast to tlie Samajes which are leaves^ 
ing the country but themselves are numerically 
unprogressive, me two other organisations-^fiiist, 
the Arya Sainaj of the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, and secondly, the Theosophists, who are 
now most active in Upper India, with Benatia? the 
metropolis of Hinduism, as their headquarter 
These two have taken hold of educated India, as 
no other movements yet have done. They, appeal 
directly tp patriotic pride and the new natiphal 
feeling, or, more truly, are primarily shaped th^by. 

Pounded in 1875, the Aryas are the most ra|ddly 
increasing of the new Indian sects. In 1901 they 
numbmed 92,419, an increase in the decade of 181 , 
per cent What ideas hay's such an atteraetion fp* , 


.'i 
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the educated middle class, for to that class the 
Aryas almost exclusively beloi^ ? In certain parte 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, it seems 
as much a matter of course that one who has 
received a modem education should be an Axya, as 
that in certain other provinces he should be a 
supporter of the Congress. 

The prime motive ideas are two. One is theJouBdution 
result of modem education and of Onristian in- 
fluence, namely, a consciousness that in certain 
grosser aspects, such as polytheism, idolatry, animal 
sacrifices, caste, and the seclusion of women, the 
present-day Hinduism cannot be defended. Those 
things the Aryas repudiate,— ^all honour to thein ' : - 

for their protest in behalf of reasonj although in 
respect of caste and the seclusion of women, them ; 
theory is said to be considerably ahead of th^ ; ' 
praptiee. In the same modem spirit every ; 

member pledges himself to endeavour to diffuse ; 
knowledge ; and a college and a number of schools 
are carried on by Aryj® in the Punjab. iRepudiat- ‘ , 

ing all those current customs, of course the Sryto 
have patted company with the orthodox Hindus. " 

Arya preadteis denounce the .corruptions bf HShdU- / ; : 

ism, and, in turn, ■what lUfty ^ c^ed a Great , : 

Ctounoil of dirth^bx Hindus has propounoed eep- y : V 
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demnation on the Siyas. At an assembly of aboat 
foxir hundred Hindu pandits, held in 1881 in the . : ' 
Senate House of the University, in Calcutta, the - ■ 
views of the founder of the Aryas, Dyahand Tj 
Saraswati, were condemned as heterodox.^ . 

The second motive idea is the new national 
consciousness, the new patriotic feeling of Indians. 

The patriotic feeling is manifest in the name ; the 
Aryas identify themselves with the AryanSj the . 
Indo-European invaders of India, from whom the 
higher castes of Hindus claim to be descended* 
Virtually, we may say, the Aryas claim by. thep i 
name to be the pure origmal Hindus. ; ; ' ^ 

To the first influence we may assign one of tte 
chief doctrines of the Aryas, namely, their mon^^^ 
theism. Others of their doctrines belofig to the 
theology and philosophy of Hinduism, e,g. the 
ancient doctrine of the transmigration of souls, mA 
the doctrine of the three etemaj entities, the 
Soul, and Matter, the doctrinal significance of wMdi 
we, shall have occasion to consider hereafter,} !^ 
three uncreated e^tences constitute one\of the. 
doctrines of the Joga system of Hindu 
::To''the‘ second, 'nr,' patfidtici'm^^^ may 

especially the fundamental tenet of Ihe founds 
■ Bev. 0. lit* BaiSteirji 
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ras, namely, the infallibility of the original infallibility 

of tiiio 

i, the four Vedas, given, as he alleged, the leading . 

, I . ra , , ^ tenet at first* 

I sages at the creation of the world, 
the Vedas!” we may say, is the ciy of 
s. In effect, the cry is tantamount to 
hat the errors of Hinduism are only later 
; and be it acknowledged that no sanction 
iwn from the Vedas for the prohibition of 
rriages, for the general prevalence of child 
, for the tyranny of caste, for idolatry 
al other objectionable customs,^ Among 
, therefore, we have the championship of 
Jian in its crudest form. Ludicrous are V 


ipts to rationalise all the statements of ; . 

, and to find in them all modem science 
irn ideas, pouring new wine into bid ; 

1 , in perfect innocence of “the higher ; 

Thus while animal sacnfices ara pro- : 
the Aryas, they are every vrhWe assumed; 
las, and two of the hyrans in the K ' 

s at the sacrifice of a ho^se (^'waIned^).* - : , 

to an Arya eommentator, howev^, ; 
la is to be translated not “ sacrifice of a = . 

t 'deetruction of, Jgnomnoe, -^sacrifice''' Of;."' 
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m ass, as one may jestingly say.^ Offerings for - 
deceased parents, prescribed in detail in the Vedas, 
are similarly rationalised into kind treatment of 
parents in old age. The ancient and modern con- ' 
demnation of eating beef was rationalised by the , 
Ary as as follows : To Mil a cow is as bad as to Mil 
many men. For suppose a cow to have a lifetime 
of fourteen or fifteen years. Her calves, let us say, 
would be six cow calves and six bull calves. V The 
milk of the cow and her six cow calves during her 
natural lifetime would give food for a day tO an 
army of 154,440 men, according to the calculation 
of the founder of the Aryas, while the labour of ;th® 
other six dalves as oxen would give a full meal to 
an army of 256,000 men. Therefore 
etc., Q.E.D. Modem democracy, the Ooperhican 
system of astronomy, a knowledge of the American 
continent, of steamships, and of the telegraph are 
all discovered by Dyanand in the Vedasj as no 
doubt wireless telegraphy and radium w:ould have 
been, had death not cut short, in 1883, the^^^ fe 
coveries of the founder of the Aryas.^ r 






if 


M 




: /^“The Xrya SamSj,” by Rev. H, 0. . Orfew'old, 

<‘Tlie Xiya Sall®j/^by A 

1902 ; by 

Max3^iUlerr--*‘nysjaanda Saras^^ : /, ^ ^ 
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Tljj^e specimens of Arya. exposition of the Vedas 
I have given with no intention of scoffing, although 
we maybe permitted a laugh. I desire to show 
the conffiet of modern ideas and the new patriotic 
feeling, and how the latter has affected the religious 
and theological position of the Aryas. It is the pro- 
minence of the patriotic feeling in many branches of 
the Samaj that has led some observers to d^mbe 
it as less of a religious than a political orgaEisation> 
anti-British and anti-Mahomedan and anti-Chris- ‘ •/ 
tian. But the opponents of the Samaj are always 
associated by Aryas with rival religions ; 
huranis, and puranis is their echoing list of their 
opponents, -r- namely, Christians being a 

corruption of Christiani), and believers in the 
Koran, and believers in the Purans, i.e. the later , 

Hindu books. And that there is much more than ’ 
political feeling is apparent in their latest develop- i; 
ments. The leaven of modem ideas tes how led „ 
tqi the rise of a party tanong the Aryas which , is > : ; 

prepared to stand by reason out and out, and ter Tts moSera 
pudiate the founder’s bondage to the Vedas amd his • 

a jpnm expositions. Popularly, the new party is 
kaowa as the “ flesh-eaters.” At present the SamSj ■ ; ' 

is about equally divided^, but the.more rationalistic : 

section mihprises most of the new-educated laem- ; j'xM 
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bers. Should tbe Arya Satuaj retain, as theii 
doctrinal positions^ the perfection of pure or 
Hinduism and opposition to every other isi 
great foresight or historical knowledge is ret 
to predict for the Aryas, despite their vig( 
speedy lapse fiom their reforming zeal int 
position simply of a new Hindu caste, rev 
gradually to type. Their fate is still in the ba 
m Bombay The Arva Samai in Bombay does not rep 

IryaSamaj. •' ... ' 

caste. One of their principles is that no m 
is expected to violate any of his own specia 
rules. Why, one cannot help asking, this, 
tebrate character of the new Indian rel 
associations in Western India! It is paten- 
whet the B^thana Samajes of Western Inc 
to the Brahma SamSj of Bengal, the. Arya 
in Bombay is to that in the Punjab and the.,t 
Provinces — only feeble echoes. Bonibay lj 
lead their countrymen in commercial ente 
and in political questions they take as ke 
interest as any of the Indian races, With ] 
tion and with apologies to Parsee friends, i 
whether it is the numerous Parsees in Bomba 
; have madb their fellovf-weste^ only woyldb 
For to g?^t cohmier^al enteijffisej 
';r:-;aktdbfe0rn',-eq»s6rva'^m; ^ A: 
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lY. The Theosophists are the only other new The 
religious organisation whom we can notice. — ^Them SooSety^uKi 
too the new patriotic feeling has very largely shaped, feding. 
Founded in America in 1875, the very year in 
which the Arya Samaj was established in Bombay, 
the Theosophical Society professed to be “the 
nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity,” 
representing and excluding no reli^ous creed and 
interfering with no man’s caste. On the other 
hand, somewhat inconsistently, it professed to be 
a society to promote the study of Aryan and other 
Eastern literature, religion, and sciences, and to 
vindicate them importance ; and. it appealed for. . . ! 

support, amongst others, “ to all who loved India 
and would see a revival of her ancient glories, 
intellectual and spiritual.” At the same time tho . 
society professed “to investigate the hidden mys-, 
teries of nature and the psychical powers latent 
in man.” The society, naturally , ^a\dt*^ted = ; : V; 

towards India, and by 1884, had 87 brsmches in , . 
India and Ceylon, against 12 in all the rest of the 
world. Its career might easily have been pr^oted. ; ' 

Inevitably, when transplanted to India, about the ; 

year 1878, such a society came under: the spell 
Of the hew national eoh^ohsness ^idready rcfOwed > , : ; ' : 

4o.;" For-'A';' tam'eV 'Theosophy, ' shared' '.rntfr: '''.the 

'■,i^liticaI''!Gbagr6ss ;:thdLfit8t’pkoe,:in,:ip)!e-''iBteh® 
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New India, and crowds of educated Indians 
assemble whenever Mrs. Besant, now the 
Theosophist, is to speak One of the rate of 
society, however, saved it from the descent intc 
poKtics that has overtaken the Arya Samaj and 
tainted it as a religious movement. Eule XVI 
(1884) forbids members, as such, to interfere in 
politics, and declares expulsion to be the penalty 
for violation of the rule. 

^^period Consistently enough, when the society was tems- 
planted to India, it entered into partnership with 
the Arya Samaj; for two years, indeed, Madame 
Blavatsky, the first leader of the Theosophists, h|»d 
been corresponding from America with, tiie founder 
of the Aryas., The Arya tenet of the infidiibility ; 
of the original Hindu Scriptures needed no recoa-: 

■ ciliation with the Theosophist declaration of the: 
ancient spiritual glories of India. But the Aryas'; 
are also religious reformers, while, as enlightened 
Hindus now complain, the Theosophists are mOie : 
Hindu than the Hindus. After three yearn, 
1881,. difference arose on the question of the 
personality of God. The Aryas, we have ^en, are 
monotheist ; the TheOsophioal Society, . te shall 
see; is identifi^^with brahmanical pantheism.* - 
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.The BuddhUt period of the Theosophieal Society, 
wlaehcame nort, is best taowo to general readers, SSSSS 
bnfe IS only an episode in its history. In the early 
‘^eighties," we find the society pro-Buddhist, and 
apparently identifying Buddhism with “ the ancient 
glories of India, spiritual and intellectual," that 
the society was professedly desirous to revive. 

We associate the period with the pubHcation of 
Esoteric Buddhism, by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, one 
of the society’s leaders, and with Madame 
Blavatsky’s claim to be in spiritual communication 
with Mahatmas [great spirits] in Thibet, the 
Buddhist land, now robbed of its mystery by the 
^ British expedition of 1904. Madame Blavatshy 
claimed to be receiving letters carried straight from 
Thibet by some air-borne Ariel. The discovery in 
1884 ^of Madame Blavatsky’s trickery ended the 
exhibition of « psychical powers,” and also appar- 
ently the Buddhist period of the society. 
the ^iety itself survived the exposure is pro^ 
that it had a deeper root than any mere cult of 
Buddhism or Spiritualism could give. Its appeal, 
as we have said, was to the new patriotie feeling 
in the sphere of religion. To J&dame Blayatsky 

succeeded Mrs. Besant as leading spirit, . and to 
the eult of Buddhism again sucee^ed the glorifieav : . 
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Pto-Hiaa,u tion of ancient Hinduism and now also anolorisa 

period of the tS 

of Hinduism as it is ; and to Madras as chief centre 
of Theosophy succeeded Benares, metropolis of :A 
Hinduism. Mrs. Besant proclaimed herself the 
, reincarnation of some ancient Hindu pandit, and ' 
called upon Hindus to devote themselves to the 
study of the Sacred Sanscrit. Supported hy many 
well-to-do Hindus, in 1900 she founded a college 
at Benares in which Hinduism might be lived ; 
and inculcated as Christianity is inculcated in the ' 
Indian Missionary Colleges. In the beginning of 
1904 a great figure of the goddess Saraswati, the 
Hindu goddess of Learning, was being erected in ‘ 
the grounds pf the College. The subqrdhnatabh of 
the Indian Theosophical Society,, at leest in the 
person of Mrs. Besant, to the pro-Hindu national 
movement may be pronounced complete. In the 
sphere of religion, this new Indian conseiousnei^ 
which has enveloped the Theosophists' is a . force 
opposed to change and reform. The Thepsophi^^ 
Society, which at the outset professed to bP &e 
nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood^, is now fostpr- 
■ ing caste, and Hindu exclusiveness, the antdthases 

pf the idea of humanity. Yet, as we shafi; 

. even in the text-books of Hindu Eeli^on 
pared for use in the Hindu College, Benares 


i'.'iS 
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hmtian thought is not difficult to discover. And 
3 meed of praise must not be withheld from the 
jtempts of Theosophists and the Hindu College, 
enares, to rationalise current Hindu customs and 
) reduce the chaos of Hindu beliefe to some system 
mt will satisfy New India. Fain would the Theo- 
>phist8 propound, as we have already noted in the 
bapter, “ New Social Ideas,” that caste should be 
etermined by character and occupation, not 1^ 
irth. That being impossible, they would &ia see 
he myriad of castes reduced to the original four 
lamed in Manu. To quote again the summing up 
egarding the <»ste system in the chief Hindu text- 
took teferred to— “ Unless the abates yrhieh; are 
aterw^oyen with caste can be elimiUated, ite doom 
8 certain."; That is much b^ia tbe, leaders Of 
he Hindu rcadtiqn. In, Hinduism they may 0 
© 0 : only what ; riiey wish to see, but they ate: jmt / 
blihdei' 

'■^ptO^j^ists, 'it; should; 'be .potedi;^^ ''hot\..'' 
m^tbe 'Census. . In(hhn'/'Olir^riahs». 
and : Aryas^ ' ha'^ , all ''taken ' up ; a; ;defeiite'’ '' ■ 
mW |K)8iti.od m icspect of religion, and ticket tbem- 
lelv^ as stt^ ; the Tbeosopbists are now at least 
auunly the apologists of things as, they arO, and 
require no Uame to differentiate themselves. 



The national 
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CHAPTER XII 

The New Mahomedans 

The Mahomedans, the other great religious com-: - ^ 
munity of India, ^ have been far less stirred by th6 
new era than the Hindus, whom hitherto we have 
been chiefly considering. Only a small number of 
Mahomedans belong to the professional class, so, , j| 
that modem education and. the awakenmg, have- hot ! | 
reached Mahomedans in the same degree as Hinduk. , '2 
Quite outnumbered also by Hindus, they idenlafy ;! | 
themselves politically with the British rather th^: . J 
with the BEnduSj so that as a body they db ,;ho|; 
support the Congress, the great Indian • Poflrical ^ 
Association, and have no anti-British Conscinushe^ . t 
Mahomedan solidarity is strong enough, buh it ia ' ij 
religious not national, and so it is ohly in the' 
rel^oim sphere that we find the new era tafiing ' i 
upon Mahomedans. Two small religious mow 
ments may be noted curiously parallM to the Aiya 
'*'63,468,077 MftlKMBeiJanB at Census of ISOl. ■ : ' " 
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and Brahma movements among Hindus, and sug- 
gesting the operation of like influences. 

As the Aryas preadi a return to the pure ori- 
ginal Hinduism of the Vedas, the first Mahomedan 
movement inculcates a return to the pure origin^ 
Mahomedanism of the Koran. In particular, it 
urges a casting off of the Hindu customs and 
superstitions that the Indian converts to Mahomed- 
anism have frequently retained,— the offerings to 


the dead, for example. In the first instance, 

the movement came from a seventeenth century to 

Aijriusm. 

Arabian sect, the Wahabbis, but the movement 


reached India only about the year 1820, and 
therefore is a feature of the period we are survey- 
ing. The movement belongs spedafly to Bengal 
and the United Provinces north-west of Bengal, 
and is known by a variety of local names, Wabab^ 
and other. Significant, as supporting what bsf 
been said regarding the absence of anti-BytiBh 
feeling among present-day Mahomedans, is itbe feet 
feat in the first stages of the Wahabbi movemebt, 

; both uj Eistem and Western Bengal, the duty of 
•mx upon infidels — on the British and the Hindus 
fe feis ca^—was a prominent doctrine of fee 
ecm»da In Mahomedan language, India 

•Mandoh -'of ■ War.'' ’ . In' -feeae' 


to 
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kter years, on the contrary, it is genera] 
recognised by Mahomedans that India under t 
British rule is not Daru-l-hm-h, but Daru4-Islm 
or a Mansion of Islamism, in which war on infid< 
is not incumbent.^ It may be noted that t 
decree, recently issued from Mecca, that Briti 
territory is Daru*l-Islam, can only refer to India. 
The Aligarii Exactly like the Brahmas, the other m 
•nsiogouBto Mahomedan sect, in the modem rational spif 
have refined away their &ith to a theism or deh 
purged of the supernatural. Mahomed’s insph 
, tion and miracles are rejected. These represent t 
modern rationalising spirit in religion j reason 
their standard, and "reason alone is a suffiae 
guide.” According to Sir Syed Ahmad, found 
of the movement, “Mam is Nattire, and Natn 
Islam.” Hence the sect is sometimes called t 
Naturis,® or followers of Natural Eeli^on, t 
adoption of the English word identifying , the 
again with the Brahmas, who are essentially t 
outcome of English education and Christian i 
fluence among Hindus. The Naturis, the model 
ised Mahomedans, have as their headquarters t 

^ Cellist of 1901, “ 

® Bisguis^ as Kechoffis ia the 0$mis of 1901, 

S6e YotmgsoH, Punjcih Mission of th$ Chwrch (f So^Umdi 
H Madrm Mm* 
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Ma4omedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarli in 
tie United Provinces. It ought to be said that 
they also claiin to be going back to pure original 
Mahomedanism before it was corrupted by the 
“ Fathers ” of Mam. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Hindu Doctrines — ^H ow They Change 

“As men’s minds receive new ideas, laying aside the old a 
effete, the world advancses. Society rests upon them ; mighty revd 
tions fitting from them ; institutions crumble before their onws 
march.” — Msctrad from Mr, Kiddle^ an American writer, which occ 
in a letter ^^recdued^ % Madame Blavatshy fram Koot JSmd in Thn\ 

The four new religious organisations described 
the preceding chapters may or may not survive 
who can tell ? What would they become, or wh 
would become of them, in the event, say, of t 
great nations of Europe issuing &om some dead 
conflict so balanced that India and the East had 

WinflwnBw be let alone, entirely cut off? The Indian Chr 

•toligkius ' ' \ 

oj^MiiBstions tian Church, hardly yet acclimatised so far as it 

mmvel 

the creation of modern efforts, would she surviv 
The English sweet-pea, sown in India, produced 
flowers, but not at first any vigorous self-propagi 
ing seed. The Brahma Samaj, graft of West 
1^, and stall sterile as an intellectudh^teriS!, h< 
would it fexe, cut off from its Western nuriiff 
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TKq Aiya, Samaj — what, in that event, would be 
her resistance to the centripetal force that we have 
noted in her blind patriotism? The reactionary 
Theosophists — after the provocative action had 
ceased — what of them? Would not the Indian 
jungle, which they are trying to reduce to a well- 
ordered garden of indigenous fruits, speedily lapse 
to jungle again ? We shall not attempt to answer 
our own questions directly, but proceed to the 
second part of our programme sketched on p. 122, 

How &r then have Christian and modern religious 
ideas been natxmdised in New India, whether 
within the new religious organisations or without ? 

Whatever the fete of the organisations, these 
naturalised ideas might be expected to survive. 

We recdl the statement made on ample 
authority in an earlier chapter, that certain aspwste 
ofChristianity are attracting attention in India and 
proving themsel ves possessed of inherent foiroB and xiiomW 
atfcraetiTOBess. These, the ayaaimcal of | : 

Christaanity, were specially the idea of Cod the -"**••• 
Father, the person of Jesus Christ, ^d the Chris- 
tum conception of the Here tmd HOreafter. For ; 
although Hinduism deblares a soci^ boycott , / , 

against any BBndu w^^ his pe^n oymr ; ; -v; 

;.'the 'aea to , Europe, ’.'■^^lin India ■, itself - , the'^ Hiiodu; ' '■ v/ ^ 
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mind is in close contact with such modem relive 
ideas. The wall built round the garden will r 
shut out the crows. Indeed, like the ancie 
Athenian, the modern Hindu takes the keen* 
interest in new religious ideas. 

To comprehend the impression that such n 
religious ideas axe making, we must realise 
some measure the background upon which th 
are cast, both that part of it which the n 
ideas are superseding and the remainder whi 
constitutes their new setting and gives thi 
their significance. In brief, what is the pres« 
position of India in regard to religious belii 
and in particular, what are the prevailing beH 
about God? 

indisa beliefs A rough classification of the theological be] 

abontGod— *= 

Ptti^ists; of the Hindus of the present day would be~-1 
Panthaiste. multitude are polytheists; the new-educated 
monotheists; the brahmanically educated are p 
fessed pantheists. Eough as it is, we must to 
the dassification before iis in trying to estim 
the influence upon the Indian mind of i 
Christian idea of God. Fmm that fundamen 
■ claKification let us try to understand the Hir 

; position more fully. 

: Let it he realised, in the fimt place, how 
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is Ijie Hindu’s religious position. From the rudest 
polytheism up to pantheism, and even to an 
atheistic philosophy, all is within the Hindu 
pale, like fantastic cloud shapes and vague mist 
and empty ether, all within the same sky. To 
the student of Hinduism, then, the first fact that 
emerges is that there are no distinctive Hindu n* one ' 
doctrines. No one doctrine is distinctive ofdis&««Moj 

HindtusiRt 

Hindukm. There is no ramonical book, nowhere 
any stated body of doctrine that might be called 
the Hindu creed. The only common measure of 
Hindus is that they employ brahmans in th^ 
religious ceremonies, and even that does not hold 
universally, A saying of their own is, “On two i 
maia points aE sects agrees— the sanctity of the 
ebw and the depravity of woinen.” In contrast to 
Hindus in this respect of the absence of a standard 
creed, Mahomedans caE themselves fotohi or pqssMs- 
ing a book, since in the Eoran they do posseiss such , 
a canon. - In the words of Mahomed, Christians ; ; : 
and Jews likewise are “ the peoples of the book,” 
and have a defined theolo^cal position. But ; 
regarding . Hindus, again, we note there is nn , - . 
doctrinal pale, no prihodoxy or heterodoxy. “ We 
Etirdpe^s,’’ w^^ Alfred LyaE regard^^^ , ; ; 

Hinto^, “ can scarcely comprehend an, anoint ^ 
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religion, still alive and powerful, which, is a mere 
troubled sea without shore or visible horizon.” ‘ In 
these days of opportunist denunciation of creeds, 
the amorphous state of creedless Hinduism may be 
noted. , 

The experience of the late Dr. John Henry 
Barrows, President of the Parliament of Eeligions 
at Chicago in 1893, may be quoted in confirmation 
of the absence of a Hindu creed. After he had 
won the confidence of India’s representative as 
their host at Chicago, and had secured for them 
a unique audience there, being himself desirous to 
write on Hinduism, he wrote to over a hundred 
prominent Hindus requesting each to indicate 
what in his view were some of lihe leading tenets 
of Hinduism. He revived only one reply. : ' ^ 

fsntheism, No one doctrine is distinctive of Hinduism. It 

Etid 

Tranamigre- is an extreme misleading , statemeut, nevertheless, 

tion may be o ^ ^ ? 

to say, as some Western writers have done, and 
at least one Hindu writer,® that Hinduism is not 
a rdhgion at all, but only a social system. There 
are several doctrines to which a great maay 
Hindus would at once eonventioniilly subsordje, 

V'' 

*(5urtt-prasad Sea in I^roductim to the o/ 
rn iiCo^rofiJiscfitt. Miesi. Cmfn p. 280* 
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and these I venture to call Hindu doctrines. In 
theolc^oal conversations with Hindus, three doc- 
trines very frequently show themselves as a theo- 
logical background. These are, first. Pantheism; 
secondly, Transmigration and Final Absorption 
into Deity ; and, thirdly, Maya, i.e. Delusion, or 
the Unreality of the phenomena of Sense and 
Consciousness. I find a recent pro-Hindu writer 
making virtually the same selection. In the ninth 
century, she writes, Sankarachargya, the great 
upholder of Pantheism, “ took up and defined the 
[now] current catch-words — ^maya, karma [the doc- 
trine of works, or of re-birti according to de^rt], 
reincamatipn, and left the terminology of Hinduism - ; ■ 

what it is torday." ... “But,” she also adds, , ^ ‘ 
“ they are nowhere and in no sense regarded as 
essential.” * Naturally, then, the inquiry that, we 
have set ourselves to will at the same time be an 
inquiry how fer Christian Ihohght has affected 
th^ three main Hindu docfetines of Pantheiam, 

' Ti58n«EBigrata,on,';and 'Mayai v.^v 

Norisit. to be imagined that tlm Ifindn 
theiifim, theism^ and i^theism are/distingnfehable 
religious stoata. “ Uniformity and consist^oy of : ^ ^ ^ J > 
ereeds are inv«nrions of the luropenn imnd,” sa^^ 
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a cynical wiiter already quoted. “Hinduism ; 
bristles with contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
p^aeiBni surprises,” says Sir M. Monier Williains. The 
Monotheism, common people are indeed polytiheists, at different : . 

seasons of the year and on different social occa- , 
sions worshipping different deities, male or female, ^ 
and setting out to this or that shrine, as the touts 
of the rival shrines have persuaded them. Never* 
theless, an intelligent member of the humbler - 
ranks is always ready to acknowledge that there is ? 
really only one God, of whom the so-called gods f; 
are only variations in name. Or his theory may % 
be that there is one supreme God, under whom the 
popular deities are only departmental heads j for 
; the presence of the great central British Goyera- , ; 
ment in India is a standing suggestion of mono: 
theism. The officer who drew up the B&prrt q/J r 
the C&rmts of India, 1901 {p. 363) gives an instance 
of this commingling of monotheism and j«ly- r . 
theism. “An orderly,” he writes, “into whose 
belief I was inquiring, described the relation :^ j 
between the supreme God and lie Devata; [minor 
Gods] as that between an official and his o^^erli^, i'-: 
and another popular simile often used is that of 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ and the district officer.”^, 

■' ; ■ STi'Macb^C.yAA;''; ; 
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oljitheism of the masses may thus blend with 
je theism which is the ordinary intellectual 
andpoint of the educated classes. 

Rising to the nest stage> namely, the theism of Monotiwto 
je educated class^ — ^the blending of their theism 
ith the polytheism of the masses is illustrated in 
ae July number of the magazine of the Hindu 
bUege, Benares, the headquarters of the late 
[indu revival and of the pantheistic philosophy. 

Q answer to an inquirer's question — “ Is there 
nly one God?” the reply is, “There is one 
upreme Lord or Ishvara of the universe, and 
here are minor deities or devas who intelligently 
uide the various processes of nature in their 
ifferent departments in willing obedience to 
shvara.” The Hindu College, Benares, be it 
emembered, is primarily one of the modem 
oHeges whence the mtodern new-Ihdians come. _ 

Again^ the modem theism of the Mucated^ jb 
nianner, very readily passes into the paatheto Pwidu**®;' / 
f the philosophers and of thorn edu<»ted in tosbtit, . 

fhich I Wve described as part of the accepted ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

lindu orthodoxy. Fbr^ whatever its origm, an- 
bseryer finds the p^theistie idea emerge all dvb : 
duoated India, Ihe late Sir M. Monier Willkms , ' . ■ ; 
pealss of ;^Bth«a*h * radn root of ‘the orignal . .. 
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Indo- Aryan creed, which has “branched out, into 

an endless variety of polytheistic superatitions.” 

Whether that be so, or whether, as is now more 

generally believed, the polytheism is the aboriginal ^ 

Indian plant into which the pantheistic idea has 

been grafted as communities have become brah- 

manised, the pantheistic idea very readily presents / 

itself to the mind of the educated Hindu. In any ■ 

discussion regarding human responsibility the idea 

crops up that all is God, “There is One only, and 

no second.” We can scarcely realise how readily it 

comes to the middle-class Hindu’s lips that God is 

all, and that there can be no such thing as sin; j 

The pantheists are thus no separate sect from 

, , the thekts, any more than the theists are from the / . 

' . polytheists. The same man, if a member df; the 

edacateddassjwillbepolytheistinhisestablishedv;' 

domestic religion, theist in his pemonal standpoint 

and general profession, and probably a pantheist ; 

in a controversy regarding moral responsibility, df;';, 

should he set himself to write about reli^on. : 

Biiateation Take a Statement of the mingling of polytheismv > 

, of poljrthmam, j., 

^Bono^ism, monotheism, and pantheism from the. extreme sonth ; i ‘ 

anapa^tliQam ^ 

of India, a thousand miles away from Bensaes; : V- 
; “Though those men ah affrmed^" we.read,,“t^ 

\ ; there is only one God, they admitted 
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ill, worshipped several. They saw nothing 
lonsistent in this. Just as the air is in every- 
ng, so God is in everythingj therefore in the 
dous symbols. And as onr king has diverse 
jresentative Viceroys and Governors to rule over 
! dominions in his name, so the Supreme has 
sae subdeities, less in power and only existing 
force of Himself, and He, being aU pervadve, 
n be worshipped under their foms.” * 

At the top of all is the pure pantheist, a believer Pare 
the illusion of the senses, and generally though 
t always an ascetic. For life is not worth living 
it is merely an illusion, and the illusion must be 
Sp^ed, and the world of the senses renounced. 

“ father and brdHier, etc.,have no actual entaty,” ' 
id the reformer Raja Bammohan Roy [1829] 
hen combating pantheism, “they consequently' 
ieerve no real affection, and the sooner we escaj^ ; 
om them and leave the world tiie bettMt"^ : 

ie pyptheist is generally an, ascetic <mt fixmi the 

Olid to be consistent in his pantheism. Vet again j 
e repeat that such pure pantheistB acre very ram, v 
i4 that “in India forms of pantheiam, theitin, and 
dythmsmi are ever intersrovfflQ with eatfo otitte.” * , 
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To one familiar with India, such a medley is 
neither inconceivable nor improbable; the debat-, 
able question only is, what sufficient account of 
the cause theiwf can be given. Why is it that , 
Hindu doctrine has never set ? Why this incon- .' 
gruity between doctrine and domestic practice ? 
Why tins double-mindedness in the same educated 
individual ? Much might be said in the endeavour 
to account for these characteristic features of India, 
the despair of the Christian missionary, I confine 
myself to the bearing of the question upon the 
influence of Christian ideas, and particularly: of 
Christian theism. 

EMdityist For the Student of this Special aspect of Hindu-C 
. isin a second pertinent fact here emerges, naiiidy, ' 

V that Hindu practice is much more established than 

Hindu doctrine. . The unchangeableness of Hindu 
ritual is not a new idea; it is its bearing bn; 
doctrine that has not been clearly considered^ 
There is, then, a distinctly recognised Hindu pifthb- { , 
doxy in msainers and worship, at least for each; 
Hindu community, while there is no orthodbxy in . 
doctrine. The broad distinctive marks of BBndff 
practice, we may repeat, are the social Usage of: 
caste, and the employment of brahmans in • 

ritual. With ideas, then, thus flidd and prac^ee &us ,:; 
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rigid, it will be easily understood that Christian and Morepn^rw* 

* tiOWAfttS 

modem ideas have made much greater headway in chrirtim 

, , - thought tJlAB 

Inaxa than Ghnatiant customs and modes of worship, Chdato 

^ praoti(iO. 

iHie mind of educated India has been Christianised 


to a much greater extent than the religious or 
dom^tic practices have been. Perhaps it might 
be said that all down the centuries of Christian 


Church history, opinion has often been in advance 
of worship and the social code, that social and 
religious conventionalities have lagged behind 
belief. If so, it is the marked conservatism in 


ceremonial that is noteworthy in India. While 
Hindu beliefs are dissolving or dropping out of 
the mind, Hindu practices are succesafolly resisting 
the mlvent influences or only slowly bfeing trans* 
fomed. 


It is not too much to say that riie educated 
Hindu does not regard a fixed creed as a {art. of - 
his Hinduism, but rather boasts df the doctriual 
ooinprehensiyen^ of his religipn. He joyfifily lives 
in a ferment of religious thought, sumsndering. id 
the doctrine of a satisfying teacher, but the idea of 
meed sul^ription, or a doctrinal stockade, is utterly 
foreign to bis nature. For him the standards 
are the fixed social ;us^^ and the brahmiaioal 
ritual. Hear a, Hindu Mmsslf on the matter, the 
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historian of Hindu Civilisation dv/ring British 
Mule [i. 60]: ‘‘Hindnism has ever been and still 
is as liberal and tolerant in matters of reli^pas 
belief as it is illiberal and intolerant in matters 
of social conduct.” In a recent pamphlet^ an 
Anglo-Indian civilian gives his evidence clearly, 
if too baldly, of the fixity of practice and the 
mobility of belief. “The educated Hindu,” he , 
vmtes, “has largely lost his belief in the ohl , - 
myths about the gods and goddesses of the Hindu ? 
pantheon, and has learned to smile at many of 
the superstitions of his uneducated countrymen, i 
But Hinduism as a religion that tells a man not 
only what he shah eat, what he shaE drink, and 
wherewithal he shall be clotiied, , but telle 1^ -^ 
how to perform innumerable acts that men of ■ 
other nations never think have anything tovdu,, 
with religion at all, Hinduism as an intrioate 
social code, stands largely unaffected by the flood 
of Western education that has been poured njm ’H; 
the country. He instances a brahman, oho of Iw- | 
own subordinates, college-bred and Englikh^pesk- : 
ing, who, when away from home with his saperidF 
officer, had to cook his food for hiinself, li^^ 
tihe brahman servant he had t^th him of a 

' ' ' , 1 ' ' ' ' ' ' , ''i i, '.V 

* InMm ^ t r - ^ 
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lowfr division than his own, and he could not afford 
to hire a man of his own status among brahmana 
We ask again for the cause of this piogre^ in 
thought and stagnation in practice. In India, creed 
and practice go their own way ; thinking is inde- 
pendent of acting. Listen to the naive standpoint 
assumed in the Confession or Covenant of a Theistic 
Association established in Madras in 1864. We 
read in article 3 that the person beu^ initiated 
makes this declaration : “ In the meantime, I 
shall observe the ceremonies now in use, but only 
where indispensable. I shall go through such 
ceremonies, where they are not conformable to pure • 
Theism, as mere matters of routine, destitute of 
all religious significance— -as the lifeless remains of 
a superstition which has passed away.” Andagsin . ; 
in article 4 : “ I shall never endeavour to deceive 
anyone as to my re%ious opinioi^” In\^t^^^ 
revision of 1871, teth article wete drop^i bat 
in the earlier form there was no attempt to dish 
gtiiBe that thought was independent of act. 

femiliar figure of Buddha in meditatibn, seated / 

crossde^ed and motionless, with vacant intro- 
. Spective eyes, oblivious of the outer world, is a ^ ^ 
type of the separation of thonghfe &6m aet that ■ 
r\'^seem8'imtnjral;to.It^;'<» .tij'theinddim^mmdj'ityps 
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also of the independence of each thinker. The 
thinker secludes himself; “the mind is its oym 
place.” To become a thinker signifies to become 
an ascetic recluse; even modem enlightenment ‘ 
often removes an Indian from fellow-feeling with 
his kind. . . ' 

How is it so? I say nothing of the climate 
of tropical India as a contributory cause. The 
way in which Hindu learning was and is trana- ' 
mitted, is itself almost sufficient explanation of ; 
the independence and the fluidity of rehgiouB : 

Sa docteine. Hinduism has no recognised Theologit^ 

Thwlogioal . . . , , „ , . 1 

Facaities. Faculties as trammg schools for the priesthood, ;; 

Buddhist monasteries of the early Christian ; I 
centuries we do read of, institutions eorrespohdmg ; 
to our universities, to which crowds of studeuto, 
resorted, and where many subjects were taught.; ti 
but the Hindu lore is transmitted otherwm ; "/il 
Beside or in his humble dwelling, the learned Hindu I 
pandit receives and teaches and shares his poverty , /j 
with his four, five, or it may be twenty disciple^ | 
who are to be the depositaries of his lore, and ‘ in 
their turn its transmittera. Such an institorion 
is a Sanscrit tol, where ten to twenty yews of th^ 
formative period of a young pandit’s Bfe may he 
spent. Without prmted books and hhiariea end , I 
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intejwurse with kindred minds, there may be as 
many schools of thought as there are teachers. 

And all this study, be it remembered, has no 
necessary connection with the priesthood. Tola 
have no necessary connection with temples, or 
temples with tols. Hereditary priests are inde- 
pendent of Theological Schools. Keeently, indeed, 
in Bengal these tols have been taken up by the 
Education Department, and their studies are being 
directed to certain fixed subjects. 

Another feature of the organisation of Ipnduism, Th* twofoU 
hitherto insufficiently noticed, has a still closer 

tud 

connection with this freedom of thought and fixity 
of practice. The Indian mind is opeh to new . y - 
religious ideas, while the religious customs of India 
remain almost unaflfected, bemuse the priesthood of 
Hinduism is two-fold. One set of priests, called 
purohitB, are merely the criehrants at worship and, ^ ' 
ceremonies j the second set, caUed gurijs, theofretl- ; ■ ; 

cally more highly honoured, are or vrere the ; 
reli^us tethers of the people; Among Mahome* : , 
dans there is a somewhat similar tworfold priesthood, 
although among them doctrine is not ditptoed from , " 
rel^ous worship and ritu*d. But in Ohristianity 
we have not specialised so frr. _ A Christmo des- 
man, as we knpw i toids b<di officre ; he fr . ; ; . ^ / 
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the reKgious teacher and the celebrant at sacraments, 
etc. In Hinduism, with these two sets of priests 
ow dootrins entirely separate, it is evident that a change may 
take place in the creed without the due performance 
of the Hindu ritual being affected. A striking 
instance of the divergence of gum ffoin purohit is 
given by Sir Monier Williams in another connection. 
In India, he says, no temples are more common 
than those containing the symbol of the God Siva 
— there are said to be thirty million symbols of 
Siva scattered over India — yet among gurus there ' 
is scarcely one in a hundred whose vocation is to 
impart the mantra (the saving test) of Siva,* It 
has already been espMned how the , creed of 
ffinduism is dissolv^ its practices remain;; 

, to restate the fact otherwise now-r—Ihe hereditaij . 
purohits continue to be employed many times a 
year in a Hindu household, as worship, births, ' 
deaths, marriages, and social ceremonies recur,; 
but the hereditary gurus as religious teachers 
have become practically defunct.* Literally, the ; 
one duty of a gum has come to be to communicate' 
once in a lifetime to each Hindu his saving mantra; ; 
of Sanscrit text ; periodically thereafter, the guru 

? SrimJaMM, p.,88. M ThefArt, iv.by Aiay %.Camicl»A ■ 

* «/ K MStter, p.:6. , 
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may visit his clients to collect what dues they may 
be pleased to give. The place of religious teacher 
iu Hinduism is vacant, and Christianity and 
modem thought are taking the vacant place. The 
modem middle-class Hindu is in need of a guru. 
For mere purohits, as such, he has a small and a 
declining reverence; but holy men, as such, his 
instinct is to honour — one of the pleasing features 
of Hinduism. We can understand it all when we 
remember how in the Ghrktian Church, in a crisis 
like that from which the Church is now emerging, 
many come to be married by the clergyman who 
have practically lapsed from the feitL . 



CHAPTER XIV 


The New Theism 

“The idea of God is the productive and conservative principle 
of civilisation ; as is the religion of a community, so will be in the 
main its morals, its laws, its general history.” 

Vico and Mi<Met (Prol Flint’s Philosophy of Eistory), 

Poiythmsm lu some measure, then, we understand how Hindu 

receding 

polytheism, theism, and pantheism are related to. 
each other ; we realise in some measure the 
openness of the Indian mind, and we now ask ouT’ 
selves how far the Christian doctrine of God hw 
impressed itself upon that open mind. Of the 
polytheistic masses it has already , been pointed ' 
out that intelligent individuals will now readily - 
acknowledge that there is truly one God only. 
Further, that the polytheistic idolatry which; is 
now associated with the mas^s once extended 
far higher up the scale, is evident to anyone read-; 
ing the observations made early in the nineteenth 
century. Early travellers in India, like the Frehoh 


trhveUer Tavernier of the seventeenth centttiw. 
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spqak of the Indians without distinction as idol- 
aters, contrasting them with the Mahomedans of 
India. In the Calcutta Gazette of 1816, Raja 
Eanunohan Roy, the learned opponent of Hiqdu 
idolatry, the Erasmus of the new era, is called the 
discoverer of theism in the sacred hooka of the 
-Hindus. Rammohan Boy himself disclaimed the 
title, but writing in 18l7i he speaks of “the 
system of idolatry into which Hindus are now 
completely sunk."* Many learned brahmans, he 
says in the same pamphlet, are perfectly aware of 
the absurdity of idol worship, indicating that the 
knowledge belonged only to the scholars. His 
own object, he said, was to declare the of 

God as the real thought of the Hindu Scriptures. 
Aon^s India, on the Bombay side, we find clear 
evidence of the state of opinion among the mid(Ue 
class in 1830, from the report of a public debate 
bn the Christian and Hindu religions, The antag- 
onists were, on the one side, the Scottish mission- 
ary Dr. John Wilson and bthera, and on tie other 
side two leading officials of the highest Gbverhinent 
Appellate Court, men who would now rank as 
eminent representatives of the edneated dass. 

KDtfmu of Biaiii Tkiim t Apptsl to Ike CStridie^ I’ublie (n. 
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6iie of these demanded proof that there wsb oply 
one God.^ 

S^naingof Eetuming to Bengal, it would seem from Eam- 
^*^^^*^mohan Eoy’s evidence that in 1820 the standpoint - 
of the learned at that time was exactly what we • 
have called the standpoint of an inteffigent individ- 
ual among the masses to-day, namely, a plea that the ' 
multitude of gods were agents of the one Supreme 
God. “Debased and despicable,” he writes, “as 
is the belief of the Hindus in three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, they {the learned) pretend 
to reconcile this persuasion with tiie doctiine of 
. the unity of God, alleging that the three hundred 
and thirty millions of gods are subordinate agents' 
assuming various offices and preserving the harmony 
’ ■ : of the universe under one Godhead, as innumerable 
: rays issue from one sun."* Turning to tesfunbEy 

of a different kind, we find Macaulay speakii^ 

, about the polytheistic idolatry he knew betwe^ 
1834 and 1838. “The great majority of tibe 
population,” he writes, “consists of idolaters.” 
Macaulay’s belief was that idolatry would not 
survive many years of English education, and we 
shall now take note how in the century the sphere 

• of ‘ 

* Rammoliaii AppmiU the OkMim 
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of i4olatiy and ^lytheism has been limited. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, we may 
now say that Indian Hindu society consisted of a 
vast polytheistic mass with a very thin, an often 
invisible, film of pantheists on the top. The nine- 
teenth century of enlightenment and contact with 
Christianity has seen the wide acceptance of the 
monotheistic conception by the new-educated India. 
The founding of the B^ma SamSj or Theistio 
Association in 1828 by Eammohan Boy has already 
been called the commencement of an indigenous 
theistic church outside the transplanted theism of 
Indian Christianity and Indian Mahomedanisin. 
Sferictiy rendered, the divine name Smhma, adopted 
by the Br9hmt», expresses the pantheistic idea that 
Gk>d is the One mthout a second, not the theistio 
idea of one personal God ; but what we are con- 
cerned with is, that it was in dm monothdaUe 
sense that Rammohjm Boy adopted the term. To 
hmft Biyima was a personal God, sdth whoitt< m^ 
Spoke in prayer and praise. As a matter of &ct 
the pantheistic formula, One only, no second,’* 
occors in the creeds of all three new monothmsdc 
bodieSi HrShnuts, Pi$rthana ^majists, and Jkryas, 
hu^ in the same monotheiisdo sense. . The oiigtnal 
Sanscntof the ifeimtda advityam^ three 
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■words from the Chhandogya Upanbiiad, is 1 
: ' intoned (droned) in the public worship of I 

p Monotheistic Like a wedse between the polytheism of th 

- belief® ^ 

; broademng below and tbe pantheism of the brahn 

wedge be* 

i t^en psnthe- educated above, there came in this na 

p poiythoian. theism, a body of Opinion ever Widening as 

education enlarges its domain. It is on 
events of Indian history. Now, panth 
argument and polytheistic in domestic 
as educated Hindus still are, they never a 
selves pantheists, and would resent beii 
pol3rtheiats ; they call themselves theists. 
intelligent man is now a monotheist,” w 
late Dr. John Murdoch of Madras, an e^xj 
observer.' ‘‘Many ” (of the educated BQnd 
a Hindu writer, “ — may say most of tt 



in reality monotheists, but : monotheis 
different type from those who belong 
Brahma Samaj. They are, if we ihaj 
them, passive monotheists. ... The ; infl 
the Hindu environment is as much pere< 
them as that of the Christian enviro 
Professor Max Muller and Sir M Monier 
are of the same opinion. . “The ^ucate 

1 Vedii Sindvimi (Madras O.T.E.S.) 18 te. ^ 
Bose, BinSia i 
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look with contempt upon idolatry. ... A complete 
disintegration of ancient faiths is in progress in 
the upper strata of society. Most of the ablest ' 
thinkers become pure Tlidsts or Unitarians.”* 

That change took place within the nineteenth 
century, a testimony to the force of Christian 
theism in building up belief, and to the power of 
the modem Indiwi atmosphere to dissipate irra- : 
taonal and impractical beliefs. For, in contact 
with the practical instincts of Europe, the panthe- 
istic denial of one’s own personality — a disbelief in 
one’s own consciousness, the thought that there is 
no thinker— -was bound to give way, as well as the : 

irrational polytheism. Very unphilosophioal may 
have been Lord Byron’s attitude to the ideaUsni : V 
of Berkeley : “ When Bishop Berkeley said there : : 
was no matter, ’twas no matter what he said.’* But 
that represents the modem atmosphere which NeiP 
India is breathing, and it is fetal to pantheiam. 

It is interesting to note how monotheism spread. Ttie ipmd 
The Brahma Samaj of Madras was founded Ln 
1864, theistic lOce the mother society, the Bfehina 
Ssmi| of Bengid. Three years later the first of " 
klmflar bodies on the west Side: of India was : 
founded, the Prirthana SamSjes or Prayer Associa- : 

■ ;,V> 
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fcioQS of Bombay. Their very name, the Prather 
Associations, implies the dual conception of Grod 
and Man, for the pantheistic conception does not 
admit of the idea of prayer any more than it : 
adniits of the other dualistic conceptions of re- 
velation, of worship, and of sin. These movements,, 
again, were followed in the United Provinces and the 
North-West of India by the founding of the S.'rya 
Sctmey, or, as I have called it, the Vedic Theistie . 
Association, also professedly theistie. Polytheism 
and pantheism alike, the Aryas repudiate. Pot ; ' 
the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon; ' 
the founder of the Aryas declared there was no:„ 
recognition in the Vedas. Demonstrable or not, , . 
that is the Arya position. The ; rejeei^bn 
pantheism by such a body is noteworthy, fbfj' ,: 
pantheism is identified with India and 
Vedanta, the most widely accepted of the six;4; 
systems of Indian philosophy, and the/Arya 'v 

is nothing if not patriotia It is above all I 

Indian and pro-Vedic. Their direct repudiation',; 
of pantheism may not be apparent to W^ternif 
minds. Arjas predicate three eternal entiti^;;; 
God, the Soul, and Matter,' and this declaratiiMlv;) 

‘ ilato in iWitaw# teaches tiie eistml, odalmde 
as a Bvhstimea distinct froia Gkid^ . See also p, 134. : 
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of t^e reality of the soul aad of matter is a direct 
denial of the pantheistic conception, its very 
antithesis. One pantheistic formula is ; “ Brahma 
is reality, the world unreality” (Brahma satyam, 
jagan mithya). The Pantheist must declare, 
and does declare in his doctrine of Maya 
or Delusion, that the sonl and matter are 
illusions. 

A very striking illustration of the present in-liwiiR yw ■ 
snffimency of the pantheistic conception of Oodiwn in tiw 
and of the movement of educated India towscrds 
theism is to be found where one would least 
expect it — in connection with the Hindu Eeviyal. 

In 1903 an Advanced Text-book of Hindu 
Meliffion and Ethics was published by the 
Etoard of Trustees of the Hindu GoUege, Benares, 
a body representing the movement for a revival : 

of Hinduism. It was a heroic undertaking to 
reconcile, in the one Text-book, Vedie, philcMwphio, 
and pppular Hinduism, to harmonise all the six 
schools of philosophy, to embrace all the aspects 
of ni<«iem Hmdoism, and lastly to satisfy the ; ^ ^ 
mohcrfheistip opinions of modem enlightened : 
Hndm '’,V" 

To appremte the. testimony of the Tcxt-bopk, 

/'we, 'must" entOT ' iaorC' fully-, bto/ .the. --orthodox-/ 



7hB.t is 
antheiam 1 
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Hindu theological position. Pantheism, or the 
doctrine that Crod is ail and all is God—what 
does it imply ? Pantheism is a theory of creation, 
that God is all, that there are in truth no creatures, 
hut only unreal phantasies appearing to diarkened 
human minds, because darkened and half-blind 
As such, its nearest Christian analogue would be the 
thought that in every phenomenon we have Godk 
fiat and God’s reason, and that “in Him we live 
and move and have our being.” Pantheism is a 
theory of spiritual culture, that our individuality ra 
ours only to merge it in His, although on this lint, 
the Christian soon parts company with the Indian 
pantheistic devotee, who seeks to merge his con- 
sciousness in God, not to train himself lintp active y 
sonship. Pantheism is a theory of God’s om)d-, 
presence, and may be little more than enthusias}^ :! 
feeling of God’s omnipresence, such as wje ^ve,: 
in the 139th psalm, “Whither shall I go from Thy 
presence! and whither shaE I flee firom Thy spirit?”: 
That Oriental mysticism and loyalty to an idjeft 
we can allow for. It is in that aspect that pan- 
theism is in closest contact with the befief , of . the 
new educated Hindu. But in brahmanical philp" 
Sophy, pantheism is nothing else than the inability 
to pass beyond the initial idea of infinite pio- 
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existent, unconditioned, Deity. To the pantheist, 
let us remember, there is Deity, but there are 
no real deiti^ ; there is a Godhead, but there are 
no real persons in the Godhead. In the view 
of the pantheist, when we see aught else divine 
or human than this all-embracing Deity or 
Godhead, it is only a self-created mist of the 
dim human eye, in which there play the flicker- 
ing phantasms of deities and human individuals 
and things. “In the Ateolute, there is no 

thou, nor I, nor God,” said Bamkrishna, a great 
IDndu saint who died in 1886.' In Hindu 
phraseology, every conception other than this 
allroomprehending Deity is Maya or delusion,: 
and salvation is “saving knowledge” of the ! " 

delusion, and therefore deliverance from it. The ; 

perception of manifoldness is Maya or iliusipn, 
says a modem pro-Hindu writer. And again, 

“ To India, all that exists is : but a mighty 
curtain of appearances, tremulous how and t^Sin 
with breaths from the unseen that it conceals." * / , 

The doctrine of Maya is, of course, a postulate, 
a necessity of Pantheism. Brahma is the name 
of the imperiaonal pantheistic deity. First or Maji, 

I Max 48. 

« Uktfv Kiiftedita, m 4 iwliaj* 



The Hindu 

Text-book 

transforms 

PantbeijEttn 

iato Mono- 

thekm. 
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among the unrealities, the outcome of Maya or 
Illusion or Ignorance, is the idea of a supieme 
personal God, Parameswar, from whom, or in 
whom, nest come the three great personal d«t^, 
namely, the Hindu Triad, Brahma (not Brahma), : 
Vishnu, and Siva, — Creator, Preserver, and De- 
stroyer respectively. These and all the other 
deities are the product of Maya, and thus belong 
to the realm of unreality along with Parameswar,* 
Popular theology, on the other hand, begpB 
with the three great personal deities. 

Now come we again to the Test-bocfe 
Rightly, as scholars would agreee, it describes 
the predominant philosophy of Hlhdakm as 
pantheistic. The Text-book^ however, goes farther, 
and declares all the six systems of; 1^ 
philosophy to be parts of one pantheistic systeih,* 
The word pantheima, I ought to say, dp^ hot^ 
occur in the Text-book. But here is its teachii%. 
“All six systems,” we ate told, "are deseed 
lead man to the One Science, the One 
which saw One Self Real and all else as 
And again, “Man learns to climb fitom the 
of himself as separate from Brahma 




* for the Toga Syetom, tee pj*. IS?, 128, 134. 
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thqught that he is a part of Brahma that can unite 
with Him, and finally [to the thought] that he is 
and ever has been Brahma, veiled from himself by 
Avidya” (that is, Ignorance or Maya), Our point 
is that the Text-hook of Hindu Religion is pro- 
fessedly pantheistic, and the above k clearly pan- 
theism and its postulate Maya. But in the final 
exposition of this pantheism, what do we find? 
To meet the modern thought of educated India, 
the pantheism is virtually given up.' Brahma, 
the One and the All, becomes simply the Deity 
Unmanifested I who shone forth to men as the 
Deity Manifested, Parameswar; of whom the 
Hindu Tri!^, Brahma and Vishnu and Siva, 

, are only three nawies, Maya pr pelusion, the 
foundation postulate of pantheism, by which 
things seem to be, — by which the One seimiB to 
be many,— is identified with the creative will of 
Parameswar. In fact, Pantheism has been virtu- 
ally transformed into TheistU, Brahma into a 
Creator, and Maya into his creative and sustaining 
fiat. The Text-hook of the Hindu JReligion is 
finally monotheistic, as the times will have it. 

As further confirmation of the change in the 
Indmn mind, we may cite the paper read at the 
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APaieeo Congress on the History of Eeligions, Basel 

claiming , * - 

Deputy High-priest of the Parsees, - 
Bomhay. The dualism of the Zoroastrian the- 
ology has hitherto been regarded as its distinctiw 
feature, but the paper sought to show “that the 
religion of the Parsees was largely monotheistie, • 
not dualistic.” 

The theistic standpoint of the younger membeis 
of the educated class of to-day is easily discover- 
able. The word God used in their English. ;, i 
compositions or speeches, plainly implies a person ; 
The commonplace of the anxious student is iiat ' f 
the pass desired, the Mlure feared, is dependent 
upon the. win of Grod — Slanguage ananifestly not; ; ■ 
pahthhistie. Eeligious expressions, we inay rehw^ ; 
/' are natural to a Hindu. ' 

Theconoep- In the new theism of educated Indians wo may ;; 

tiott of the . , t 

iMty as note that the conception of the deity as female , i j: 

gw practically gone. Not so among the v niassea, ;' 

. .^tMated. particularly of the provinces of Bengal and Gujem^ v I; 

the provinces distinctively of goddesses; The aght : ; 
of a man in Calcutta in the first hour of his ; 
^ bereavement calling upon Mother Kah has left a ; 

. deep impression upon me.^ Be it rfemembmid^^^'; 

: however, what his ciy meant, and what the > 

‘ X WettbMi, ,183(^.'p,3lS.';'' J;," 
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Mother in such cases means. It is a honorific form 
of address, not the symbol for devoted love. The 
goddesses of India, not the gods, are the deities to 
be particularly feared and to be propitiated with 
blood. It is energy, often destructive energy, 
not woman’s tenderness that they represent, even 
according to Hindu philosophy and modern 
rationalisers. We may nevertheless well believe 
that contact with Christian idea-s will yet soften 
and sweeten this title of the goddesses. 

The new theism of educated India is more and Thaw 

theism is 

more emphatically Christian theism. Anyone may 
observe that the name, other than “Gk)d,” by lj^**^ 
which the Deity is almost univeraally named by 
educated Hindus is "The Father,” or “Our 
Heavenly Father,” or some such name. The new 
name is not a rendering of any of the vernacular ; 
names in use in modern India; it is due directly; : : 
to its use in English literature and in Chrisrian 
preaching and teaching. The late KesKtt|» ^un-' 
der Sen’s Lectures in Indi^, addressed to Brndu 
audiences, abound in the, use of the name. The ■ 
fatherhood of Cod is in fact one of the artielos of: 
the Brilbma creed. In his last years, the BiSihms ; 

letter, Keshub Ohunder Sen, frequency spoke of ' ; 
;6^ as the diviim Mpt^r, but we are nadt to dr ifoti^. 
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suppose that it expresses a radical change of thcrt^ht 
about God. Keshub Chunder Sen’s last records 
prayer begins : “ I have come, 0 Mother, into 
sanctuary ” ; his last, almost inarticulate, criehiwe)!* ; 
“Father,” “Mother.” Where modem Indian re- 
ligious teachers address God as ifot/ier,, it is a 
modernism, an echo of the thought of the Father- 
hood of God. The name is altered because the 
name of Mother better suits the ecstasies of Indian; 
devotion, where the ecstatic mood is eultivate^^:' 
A case in point is the Hindu devotee, Rarnkri^ai :;- 
Paramhansa, who died near Calcutta in 1886; ;. 
“Why,” Ramkrishna Paramhansa asks, “does 
Gpd-lover find such pleasure in addressing the Bffliy 
as IdothCr l , ^Because,’’ his answer is, “ the.’ehiMis 
more free with its mother, and consequently she is 
dearer to the child than anyone else.^ Another, in- 
stance we find in the appeal issued by a committee 
of Hindu gentlemen for subscriptions towards the 
rebuilding of the temple at Kahgra, destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1905. The president of ihq 
committee, signing the appeal, was a Hindu Jud^ 
of the High Court at Lahore, a graduate frOM A 
liCssion Cbllege. “There are Hindus,” thus runs 
the appeal, “who by the grace, of the 
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Mojher could give the [whole] amount . . . and 
not feel the poorer for it.”^ 

The,5xya Samaj, on the other hand, seems setTBairy* 

Stuinif iMiil 

againsi speaking or thinking of God as the Father. 
Specially present to their minds and in their 
preaching is the thought of God’s absolute justice; 
and they hold that His Justice and His Fatherhood 
are contradictory attributes. Virtue will have its 
reward, they assert, and Sin its punishment, both 
in this and the following existences. We recognise 
the working of their doctrine of transmigration, 
perhaps dso the effect of a feeble presentation of 
the Christian doctrine of the Father’s forgiveness 
of sin. Nevertheless, we may note in a hymn-book 
published in liondon for the use of membera of the 
Arya Samaj resident there, such hymns w "‘ My 
God and Father, while I stray," and “ My God, my 
Father, blissful name,” as if the mnne were not 
explicitly excluded. We also read that the very 
last parting words of the founder of the Eryas. 
himself were : " Let Thy will be done, 0 Father f ” * 

The heart of man will not be denied the name and 
the feeling of “ God who , is our home.’’ Turning 

> Sat<>raw» (CMoutts), 14 IS. 

* Eev. 0r. OrikwoH in Mi/drm ikem iliwmrtry Co*/. 

\ : ; 
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again from tlie Sryas to the new citede\ < 
Hinduism, the Hindu College, Benares, we fa 
that along with the Text-book already mentioae 
there was published a CatecMsm in Hindu Mdigi 
and Morals for boys and girls. One question 
“ Gan we know that eternal Being (the “ One or 
without a second,” or “The All,” i.e. pantheis 
Deity) ? The answer is, “ Only when revealed 
Ishwar, the Lord, the loving Father of all i 
worlds and of all the creatures who live in thei 
That idea of the loving Father, of (hvine Law s 
Love in one person, is new to Hinduism. The ] 
of Grod may be only imperfeetly apprehended, 
the loving Fatherhood of God, the approachs 
one, has beconie manifest in Indiarr-one bf ^ 
tianity’s dynfanie doctrines. Strfaige^ confe: 
tion of all, a Mahomedan preacher of Behat a 
years ago was expounding from the Koran 
Fatherhood of God. The name and thought 
; the divine Ffaher established, we may If 
itanie and thought to be invested with their: 
significance in the fulntes of tune, 

“It is with Pantheism, not Bolytheism, th 
rising morality wifi have to reckon," i says 
; Alfred :Ly^* The result of dl onr observi 
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has been different Pantheism is melting out of 
* 

the sky of the educated, and if nothing else take 
its place, it will be a selfish materialism or agnos- 
ticism, not avowed or formulated yet shaping 
every motive, that the new morality will have to 
reckon with. 



pantheism 
(toes not 
lead to belief 
in “the Bon 
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CHAPTER XV 
Jesus Cheist Himself 

“ Tandem vidsti, Qalilaee”— said to have been uttered by Julian, 
the Apostate emperor. 


Pantheism, ife has been said, lends itself to the 
idea of avatars or incarnations of deity, and 
Hinduism, therefore, is fanaihar with avatars. 
Obseiwation contradicts this h priori reasoning, 
nay,4t justifies a statement almost contrary. : ■ ; 

the philosopher who is thinking out a pantheistic; 
system, or to the ascetic who is seeking after 
identity of consciousness with the One, the Hindti ; 
Avatars are only a, part of the delusion, the Maya, 
in which men are steeped. To a pantheist, holding :: 
that his own consciousness of individuality is delu- ; , 
sion, bom of spiritual darkness and ignorance, the • v 
conception of an avatar or concrete presentatidu of • • 
deity as an individual is only still grosser delusion. 

** The name of God and the conventions of piety 
are as. unreal as anything else in Maya/' writes a ^ 
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modern British apostle of Hinduism, while advocat- 
ing the realisation of Maya as our salvation.^ It does 
not seem to me justifiable to say that through Pan- 
theism the Indian mind can approach the thought of 
Christ the Son of Man and the Son of God But 
pantheism, with its allied doctrine of transmi^a- 
tion, may encourage the thought that our Lord was 
a great jogi or religious devotee, the last climax of 
many upward transmigrations, and that Christ had 
attained to the goal of iliuniiination of the jogi, 
namely, identity of consciousness with deity, when 
he felt “I and the Father are one.” That statement 
about Our Lord is sometimes made in India. 

It is not through the pantheism of the bmhmani- Tiie iTat»ra 
c^y learned and of religious deyotees that the 
Indian mind has come within Christ's sphere of ‘ 
influence, but rather through the beliefs of the 
multitude and the new education of the middle 
cIms. And how, we ask, has Christ been introduced 
to India by association with the popular, beliefe-^ 
how, rather, has the attempt been made to do so I ' 
The theobgy of the people begins, as has been al- : 
ready stated, with the Hindu Triad, the three great ; 
personal deities, namely, BrahmSp, Vishnu, and Siva, 
--Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer rsspectivelyi 

^ Sifter ' Th4 InMm pp. 191, ^7: 
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From these and other deities, hut particulady j^om 
Vishnu, the Preserver, there descended to earth at 
various times and in various forms, humah and 
animal, certain avatars.^ Best known of these 
avatars of Vishnu, the Preserver, are Ram, the hero 
of the great , epic called after him, the Ramayan ; 
and secondly, Kodshna, one of the chief figures of 
the other great Indian epic, the Mahabharat ; «uid 
thirdly, Buddha, the great religious teacher of the- 
sixth century B.a Ram and Krishna have become 
deities of the multitude over the greater part of 
India. Buddha, latest in time of these three 
avatars, and unknown as an avatar to the 
multitude, has not yet been lost to history. Suchr; 
; ; is the genealc^ of certain of the Hindu gods- add 
their aVatars, and the object of setting it forth is 
" to enable us to see how Jesus Ohxist has presented 
Himself or been presented to the Hindu people. ; 
Parang « When Christian doctrine was presented to Hdia 

"CludstiaH and , , . ; 

Hindu in modem times, the Christian Trinity and the 

.‘thaology. ; ^ ' 

Hindu Triad at once suggested a correspondence; 

’ which seemed to be confirmed by the coincadehbe 

of a Create® and Preserver in the IMad with .fe 
Creditor and the Son, Our Shyiota, in: the Ttinil^, 
The historical Christ and the avaters cd Viatom 
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would thus present themselves as at least striking 
theological and religious parallels. “On the one 
hand, learned brahmans have been found quite 
willing to regard Christ himself as an incarnation 
of Vishnu for the benefit of the Western world.” * 
On the other, Christian missionaries in India have 
often preached Christ as the one true avatar.® The 
idea and the word mata/r are always recurring in 
the hymns sung in Christian churches in India. 
Missionaries have also sought to graft the doctrine 
of Christ’s atonement upon Hinduism, through one 
of the avatars. A common name of Vishnu, the 
second member of the Triad, as also of Krishna, his 
avatar, is Him. Accepting the common etymology 
of jSari as meaning the ta3c&r Christian 

preacbers have found an idea analogous to that of 
Christ, the Redeemer of men. Then the fflmilarity 
of the names, Uhnst and Krishna, chief avatar of 
Vishnu, corild not escape notice, specially rimoe 
Krishna, Christ-like, is the object of hhe, enthusiastic 
devotion of the Hindu multitnde. In familiar 
speech, Krishna’s name is still further approximated 
to that of Christ, bemg frequaitly pronounced 
Krishta 6t Ki^iita. In the middle of Hie nine? 


1 Xiillie, Ub Ptdblms, 

^ Mfa cf Dr. Ji)h^ Wihm, pp* 63> 66. 
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teenth century the coaunon opinion was that there 
was some historical connection between Krishna 
and Christ, and the idea lingers in the minds of 
both Hindus and Christians. One is surprised to ^ 
find it in a recent European writer, fomerly a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. “ Surely there 
is something more,” he says, “ than an analogy 
between Christianity and Krishna worship.” ‘ 

Much has been made by the late Dr. K. M, 
Banerjea, the most learned member of the Indian 
Christian Church of the nineteenth century, and: 
something also by the late Sir M. Monier Williams, 
of a passage in the Rigveda {x. 90), which seems, , 
to point to Christ. The passage speaks of Purusha , 
:\(th0 universal spirit), who is also “ Lord of Immor- 
tality,” and was “bom in the beginning,” as having 
been “ sacrificed by the Gods, Badyas and Rishis,” 
and as becoming thereafter the origin of the various 
castes and of certain gods and animals. A rinrilar 
passage in a later, book, the Tandya Br^man^,^ 
declares that “the Lord of creatures, Ib^ajapati, 
offered himself a sacrifice for the devas ” (emanci- 
pated mortals or gods). Of the parallelism between 
the self-sacrificing Prajapati, Lord of creatures, 
and the Second Person in the Christian Trinity, 

^ Xillid, Jtndn and iu u iSO. 
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propitiator and agent in creation, we may hear Dr. 
Baneqea himself : “ The self-sacrificing Prajapati 
[Lord of creatures] variously described as Purusha, 
begotten in the beginning, as Visw:akanna, the 
creator of all, is, in the meaning of his name and in 
his offices, identical with Jesus. ... Jesus of Naaar- 
eth is the only person who has ever appeared in the 
world claiming the character and position of Praja- 
pati, at the same time both mortal and immortal.”^ 

But it must be confessed that these parallels, real Ttesa 
or , supposed, between Christianity and Hindu i sm meefeei^Te. 
have not brought Christ home to the heart of 
India. In themselves, they only bring Christianity 
as near to Hinduism as they bring Hinduism to 
Christianity. Uneducated Hindus feel that the ^ 
two religions are balanced when they have Birishiia < 

: and Christians have Christ. Educated Hindus, as , I 
we shall see, are employing some of these very 
parallels to buttress Hinduism. Far be it ijhom^me,: : 

however, to depreciate the labours of scholars 
and earlier missionaries who have thus established 
links between Hindus and Christians, and haye thtm 
at least brought Christ into the/Hindu’s presence. 

^ p* 70. K. M, 

Ohn^iai^^ mi pp. 1, 11. Monier Williams^ 

p. SBj etc ; MMuim, pp* 4, 14, 33, >; OoJiapa^e 

' ^HeT53?ewB i. ' v r'',' 
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To Indian Christians also such reasoning has ojleh 
been a strength, furnishing as it were a new 
justification of their baptism into Christianity ; 
for looking back they can perceive the finger 
of Hinduism itself pointing the way. But had no 
other influence been exerted on the Indian mind, 
one could not say what I now say, that Christ 
Himself is the feature of Christianity that has most 
powerfully moved men in India. The person of 

Christ Christ Himself has been the great Christian : 

atfaactiv 9 . dynamic. I am now speaking of educated India, 

the India that is not dependent solely upon the 
preacher for its religious ideas and feeling. 

Chnstiamiy The grand new political idea in India is the idea 

identified 

withBritsin, of natidnrfity, and one of its cofollari^ is; the 

and therefore ' , ^ - 

uapo]^. chajDDLpionmg of things Indian and; depreciation 

; of things British. The strong anti-British .biag 

among the educated is one of the noteworthy 
and regrettable changes in the , Indian mind within 
the last half-century. It is not surprising then 
tibat aU over India the influence of Christ and 
of Christianity is lessened from the identification 
' -of Christianity with the British. For a native of 
. India to accept the British reli^on is to run 
ebnnter to the prevailing anta-Brirish and pro- 
^ ^ to become a 
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con’srert to Christianity. “Need we go out of 
India in quest of the true knowledge of God?” 
wrote a distinguished Indian litterateur a few 
years ago.^ AU that feeling is of courae in addi- 
tion to the instinctive hostility to things foreign 
that has been nowhere stronger than in self- The wti- 

foreigner 

contained India — self-contained between theinatinct. 
Hinaalayas and the seas. The exclusiveness of 
caste is based upon that feeling. The statement 
of the late Rev. M. N. Bose, B.A., B.L., a native 
of Eastern Bengal, regarding his youth [1860 1] is : 

“ I had a deep-rooted prejudice against Christianity 
from my boyhood. ... At this time I hated 
Christianity and Christians, though I knew not 
whjr 1 did so.”® We find the instinctive hdSitility , 
more bluntly expressed in China in the cry that 
drops spontaneously froni the opening lips of many 
Chinamen, as their greeting, when they unex- 
pectedly behold a European, ^e involuntary , . ^ 
ejaculation^ is ; “ Strike the forei^ devil.” : ; 

In the first part of the nineteenth century, ^dng 
with the great development of modem missions, 
and of modem education, vre may say that Christ 

^ Min&adm mA Modern C, K., Baaetjea, 

^dalcTcitta, 189^.'" 

^ Qhri8f^(x^ 1 ^ 6 ; ' 
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eame again to India. The national and anti-Brjitfeh 
feeling had not then arisen to interpose in His path, 
but, coming as an alien, His name evoked great 
hostility. The popular mood was Christimos ad 
leones ^ as many incidents and witnesses testify. 

Now, in spite of the old anti-foreign hostility and 
the new currents of feeling, a remarkable attitude 
to Christianity — far short of conversion, no doubt— 
is almost everywhere manifest. There is a profouiid 

Christ homage to its Founder, coupled with that strohg t^^ :: 

reyerenced ; , ’ 

chnstians resentment towards His Indian disciples. Christ r 

CUSUBiSCl, ^ 

Himself is acknowledged ; His ohurcli is stiU foreign " 
and British. Eesentfully ruled by a Christian 
nation, but subdued by Christ Himself, is the state ' 
of educated India to-day. In spite of His alien . , 

birti and in spite of anti-British bias, Christ^^ 
passed within the pale of Indian recognition. : : 

Indian eyes, focused at last, are festen^ upjon 
Him, and men wonder at His gracious wpfde. , 
Again I direct attention to a significant event in ' ' 
Indian history — the incoming of an influence that 
will not , stale, as mere ideas may. “ Is there a t 
single soul in this audience, said the Brahmo leader, ' 
the late Keshub Chunder Sen,' to the edncated *'» 

Iiidians of Calcutta, mostly Hindus, “ who wodd I 
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scruple to ascribe extraordinary greatness and 
supernatural moral heroism to Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified ? ” 

“ That incarnation of the Divine Love, the lowly 
Son of man,” writes another, even while he is 
rejoicing over the revival of Hinduism.i 

^ P. N. Mitter, Intellectual Progress of Modern India. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Jbsus Christ the Lodbstonb 

“And I, if I be lifted tip from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself.”— St. John’s Gospee, xii. 32. 

instanoBB INTERESTING pliases of that divided mind — 

of Indian 

homage to Homage to Christ, resentment towards His disciples ' 

Christ, and ^ ”»• 

—may be found on opposite sides of the great 
continent of India. In Bengal, a not-inftequent ! 
standpoint of Brahmas in reference to Christ is that ; , 

/ they the true exponents of Christ’s Spirit and 
His teaching. Western Christian teachers, thsy; , 
say, are hidebound by tradition ; and the ready- ' 
made rigidity of the creeds of the Churches is; po 
doubt a factor in the state of mind we are describings . , 
Looking back as far as to 1820, we see in , 2^ 
Prec^te q/’Jes'iw, published by the founder of the 1; 
Brahma SarnSj, that standpoint of homage , to : 
Christ- and dissent from accepted views regar^g ; ■ 
Him. IRustratiye of that Bf^hma standpoint, we- 
have also the more recent book, ^ ; 
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Christ, by tbe late Mr. P. C. Mozumdar, the 
successor of Keshub Ghunder Sen. But the atti- 
tude is by no means limited to Brahmas. “ Without 
Christian dogmas, cannot a man equally love and 
revere Christ ? was a I’epresentative question put 
by a senior Hindu student in Bengal to Hs mis- Bengal, 
sionary professor. In South India, Mahomedans 
sometimes actually describe themselves as better 
Christians than ourselves, holding as they do such 
faith in Jesus and His mother Mary and His Gospel. 

The case of Mahomedans is not, of course, on all 
fours with that of Hindus, since Mahomedans reckon 
Christ as one of the four prophets along with their 
own Mahomed. In Bombay province, on the other Bomfeay, 
side of India from Bengal, we find Mr. Malabari, ; : ' 
;the famous Parsee, pupil of a. Mission Schc^i, . ^ 
doubting if it is possible for the Englishman , to be 
a Christian in the sense of UAnsfa Ch/nstianity 
the implication being that an Indian may: ' What 
element of truth is there in the idea, we , may well 
ask ? From Indian Christians, be it said, we inky ■ ' 
indeed look for a fervency of loyalty to Christ, that ' . ; 
does not enter into our calculating moderate souls ; 
and from India, equally, we may look for that 
mystically profound commentaiy on . St. John’s ■ 
Gospel vrhich: Bishop Wesfoott declared he looked- ^ ^ 
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for from Japan. But to return. About Mr. 
Malabari himself, bis biographer writes ; “ If he 
could not accept the dogmas of Christianity, he had 
imbibed its true spirit,” meaning the spirit of Christ . 
Himself. “The cult of the Asiatic life” is the 
latest definition of Christianity given by a recent 
apologist of Hinduism, one of a small company of 
Europeans in India officering the Hindu revival; 
Crossing India again and going south, we find 
the late Dr. John Murdoch, of Madras, an eminent 
observer, adding his testimony regarding the : 
homage paid to the Founder of Christianity., 
“The most hopeful sign,” he writes, “is the 
increasing reverence for our Lord, although His 
divinity is hot yet acknowledged.” ,* And of hew , 
India generally, again, we may quote Miv Bose, the j 
I ndian historian. “The Christianity [of Nprtii''!. ^ 
western Europe] is no more like Christianity as ! 
preached by Christ than the Buddhism of the ffi- 
betans is like Buddhism as preached by Gautajha.” ; 
Take finally the following sentences from a recent > 
number of a moderate neo -Hindu organ, the 
Hindmian Review (vol. viii' 514): “ Christ, the; 
great exemplar of practical morality . . . ; theh^te, i 

^ Chw^ of Scot Mimmt for Moiras 2)sem^ 

CImfmncs Beport, ISOS, pp* 310, SI 1* 
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one^ enters into the true spirit of Christ, the more 
will he reject Christianity as it prevails in the world 
to-day. The Indians have been gainers not losers 
by rejecting Christianity for the sake of Christ.” ^ 

Another phase of that same divided mind, Desire t< 
acknowledging Christ and resenting Indian dis- ciinstiaj 

ideas in 

cipleship, may be perceived in tbe willingness to ^ 
discover Christian ideas in Hindu Scriptures, and 
Christ-like features in Hindu deities and religions 
heroes. To express it from the Indian standpoint, 

— they see Christ and Christianity bringing back 
much of their own “refined and modernised.” In 
a sense, as a Bengali Christian gentleman put it, 

Christ and Christianity have become the a,ocepted 
standards in religion,® Again we quote from, the : > 
same page of the Hindustan y “ K , 

of Hinduism has taken place. . . . It [Christianity] 
has given us Christ, and given us noble moral and ■ 
spiritual lessons, which we, have discovered anew" 
in our own Scriptures, and thereby satisfied our 
self-love and made our very own.” We ; h^ 
mentioned how missionaries used to find the ; ■ / 

doctrine of , the atonement in the name of the 
Indian God Hari ; the argument has now in turn 

^ Far^nliar, (Obirt lit.' SocJ. ' 

? K. WBamiitji, ls^.» M. A, Begistear of Oaiwjtta 
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been annexed by Hindus, and employed as t an 
argument in their favour. Within the last twenty 
years, there has been a great revival of the honour- 
ing of Krishna among the educated classes in 
Bengal and the United Provinces. Krishna has ^ 
been set up distinctly as the Indian Christ, or as/ 
the Indian figure to be set up over against Christ 
A Krishna story has been disentangled from the 
gross mythology, and he has become a paragon of 
virtue, the work of a distinguished Bengali ; 
novelist. I mean no sarcasm. From the sermon = 
of a Hindu preacher in a garden in Calcutta in / 
1898, 1 quote : “ The same God came into the world ^ 
as the Krishna of India and the Krishna of ; : 
Jerusalem.*’ , These are his words. From tlie ; 
catalogue of the Neo-Krishnaite literature id Bengal* 
given by Mr. J. N. Farquhar of the T.M.C.A, ^ ' 
Calcutta, it appears that since 1884 thirteen Lives r, 
of Kiishna or works on Krishna have appeared;; " ^ 
in Bengal. Many essays have appeared compa^g ' 
Krishna with Christ. There have been likdwi^ . 
many editions of the Bhagabat Gita, or Divine 
Song, the episode in the Mahabharat, in which / 
Krishna figures as religious teacher. ; It maybe 
called the. New Testament of the Neo-Krishnmte. 
Perhaps the most striking of these Nep-Krishnaite 
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pT4)lications is The Imitation of Sri-Krishna, a 
daily -text book containmg extracts firom tlie 
Bhagabat Gita and the Bhagabat Puran. The 
title is, of course, a manifest echo of “ The Imitation 
of Christ,” which is a favourite with religious- 
minded Hindus, The Imitation of Buddha, like- 
wise we may observe, has been published. About 
“ The Inodtation of Christ ” itself, we quote from a 
Hindu's advertisement appended to the life of a 
new Hindu saint, Ramkrishna Paramhansa, “ The 
reader of ‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ ” it says, “ will 
find echoed in it hundreds of sayings of our Lord Sri- 
Krishna in the Bhagabat Gita like the following : 

‘ Give up aU religious work and come to me as thy . 
sole refuge, and I will deliver thee from all manner 
of sin.”’ The notice goes oU : “ The book found 
; its way into the pockets of many orthodox Hindus.” 

From Krishna we turn to Ohaitanya, sumamedohrist tna 
Gamanga, the fair, a religious teachar of Bengal in 
the fij8®entb century^ who is also feeing set up as 
the Christ of Bengal, in that he' preached tJie 
equality of men before God and ecstatic devotion to / 
the god Krishna. A Christ-like man, indeed, in 
many ways^ Chaitanya was, and the increased 
aequaintanee of educated Bengal with Jesus Christ • 
naturally brought Chaitanya to the front. The 
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new cult of Chaitanya and iiis enthronement oyer, 
against Jesus Christ are manifest in the titles of 
two recent publications in Bengal, the first entitled, 
Lord Gauranga, or Salvation for all, and the other, 
Chaitanya! s Message of Love.. Chaitanya and 
his two chief followers, it should be said, were, - 
called the great lords (prabhus) of the sect, biit 
the title ^‘Lord Gauranga” is quite new, an echo 
of the title of Jesus Christ. With regard to the 
new power of Christ's personality, it should be noted 
that the author of Lord Gauranga strongly 
deprecates the idea that his desire is to demolish 
Christianity, or other than to extend the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. .He declares that Jesus Christ is 


as muoha prophet as any avatar of the Hindus, and 
, ; that Hindus canand ought to accept him as they do 
' Krishna or Chaitanya. This is in accord with the 
spirit of Hindutem— namely, the fluidity of doctrine, 
and the free choice of guru or religious t-sacher, as 
set forth in a previous chapter* — dthoughit is stifl an 
advanced position for a Hindu to take up publicly. 
)iatrie Could we observe the course of evolution down 
wHcli a , species, of animals or plants has come fipm 
miiV remo^- ancestry to , their present, foi^/ %ith 

. what interest would we nqte the sp®^c charaeter- 
: 'isties gsthSring strength as . to to 


v%M 
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geBeration they prove their “ fitness to survive ” [ 

The whole onward career of the evolving species 
would seem to have been aimed at the latest form in 
which we find it* Yet quite as wonderful pheno- 
mena as the species that has survived are the , 
many variations of the species that have presented 
themselves, but have not proved fit to survive. 

One species only survives for hundreds of would-be 
collaterals that are extinct. The religious evolution 
that we have been observing is the growing power 
of Christ’s personality in New India ; and now, as 
further testimony to its power, a number of col- 
lateral movements, similarly inspired yet eccentric 
and hardly likely to endure, attract our attention. ' ,, . , 
In these eccentric movements the power of Chrkt’e - 
personality is manifest, and yet it appears amid 
circumstances so peculiar that the phenomena in . 
themselves are grotesque. ■ v fv, 

Three of these strange movements let us look aitrhe ruujk— 
as new evidence of the power of Christ’s personality thei^seives iir 
in India. All three occur in still another province <»»# again: 
than those named, the Punjab, a province sici^e?wrjs . 

in many ways. Within a generation past> at least 
two men have arisen, either claiming to be Chri# . 

Himsyf come again, or a Messiaii superior to Him. : ■ 

: A third reoei'^ a msion of ‘‘ Je^s G<^, a^ pro- . - : 
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claimed Him, wherever he went, as an ohjechof ■ 
worship. Of the first of the three leaders. Sir Alfred 
HaMm Singh. Lyall tells US, oue Hakim Singh, " who listened to 
missionaries until he not only accepted the whole., 
Christian dogma, but conceived himself to be tke 
second embodiment [of Christ], and proclaimed 
himself as such and summoned the mdssionaries to 
acknowledge Mm.” It sounds much like blasphemy, 
or mere lunacy ; but in India one learns not to be 
shocked at what in Europe would be rankest blas- 
phemy; the intention must decide the innocence 
or the offence. Hakim Singh “ professed to work 
miracles, preached pure morality, but also venerated 
the cow,”— strange chequer of Hindu and Christiaa 
ideas.^ The second ease is the better known one of 
’ Mirza Gholam Ahmad, of Qadian, who Sets up, a 
Miiai Ghoism claim to be " the Similitude of the Messiah ” and 
Mmad. Messiah of the Twentieth Century.” - As his 

name shows, he is a Mahomedan, but the assumption 
- of the name “Messiah” also shows that it is in 
Christ’s place he declares himself to stand. At, the 
same time, his appeal is to his fellow-Mahomedans ; 
for he explains that as Jesus was the Messisdi of 
/ Moses, he Mmself is the Messiah of Mahonied. 

: ■ His superiority to Christ, he expressly declares, 

^ ‘ Studies, 
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“ I shall be guilty of concealing the truth,” he says 
in his English monthly, the Review of Religions, 
of May 1902, “if I do not assert that the 
prophecies which God Almighty has granted me 
are of a far better quality in clearness, force,, and 
truth than the ambiguous predictions of Jesus. ... 
But notwithstanding all this superiority, I cannot 
assert Divinity or Sonship of God.” He claims 
“to have been sent by God to reform the true 
religion of God, now corrupted by Jews, ChristianSj 
and Mahomedans.” Doubly blasphemous as his 
claims sound in the ears of orthodox Mahomedans, 
who reckon both Christ and Mahomed as prophete, 
his sect is now estimated . to number at least 10, ,000, 
including many educated Mahomedans. Whatever ' 
its &te— a mere comet or a new planetoiB' the 
Indian sky— it indicates the religious stirring of ' 
educated India in another province^ and the : 
prominence of Christ’s personality therein., Mirra 
Gholam Ahmad himself recommends the reading 
of the Gospels. As to Christ’s death, Mirza 
Gholam Ahmad has a theory of his owh. The 
Koran declares, according to Mahomedan expositors, 
that it was not Christ who suffered on the, cross, but 
another in His likeness. Mirza .Ghoiim AhmSd ; 
teaches that Jesus was crucffied but did not die, 
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Chet Bam 
claimed to bs 
; an apostle 



that He was restored to life "by. His disciples apd - 
sent out of the country, whence He travelled East 
until He reached Thibet, eventually arriving at 
Cashmere, where He died. His tomb being located in. ‘ 
the city of Srinagar.” ^ According to the latest , 
report of this reincarnation, he now claims to be : , 
at once Krishna come again for Hindus, Mahomed- . 
for Mahomedans, and Christ for Christians. 

The third movement is that of the Chet Eamis, 
or sect of Chet Earn, whose strange history may 
be found in East and West for July 1905. 
Chet Earn was an illiterate Hindu, a water-carrier 
and then a steward in the Indian army that took: 
part in the- war with China in . 1859-1S5Q. 
Eeturning to his native district not far : . 

Lahore^ Chet Eain, the Hindu, came undeh the; 
spell of a Mahomedan ascetic Mahbub Shahj left . ;: 
all and followed him as his " familiar ” disciple. ^ y 
How this relationship between Hindu and; Ma,home.: , 
danism is quite possible in India, we have already . ; , 
explained on pages 163-4; Mahbub ShSh’s strange - 
combination of religious asceticism' with, the 
consumption of opium and wine, it takes sduife 
yearn* residence in India to, understand. Theti 
M^btib Shah died, and the disciple; succeeded the 
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master. According to one account, Chet Earn 
made his bed on the grave in which his master 
lay ; according to another, for three years his 
sleeping place was the vault within which his 
master was buried. It was at this time that be 
had the vision of “ Jesus G-od,” already referred to, 
between the years 1860 and 1865. Like Caedmon, 
he has described his vision in verse — 


“Upon tile grave of Master Malibub Shah 
Slept Sain Chet Bam. 

A man came in a glorious form, 

Showing a face of mercy. 


Sweet was his speech and simple his face, 
Appearing entirely as the image of God. 

He called aloud, * Who sleeps there ? 

Awahe, if thou art sleeping. 

Thou art distinctly fortunate, .. 

Thou art needed in the Master’s presence.’ 
‘Build a church on this very spot, 

Place the Bible therein.’ 

Then said that luminous form, / 
lesus, the image of Mary . 

*1 shall do justice in ;eairth and h^ven, ; 

And reveal the hidden mysteries.’ 

Astonished there alone I stood, 

As if a parrot had flown out of my hands. 
Then my soul realised . 

That Jesus came to ^ve salvation. 

i realised tto it was Jesus God 
Who appeared Jn A bodily form,”^ 

^ Translated by Bev, J. h* Thakur BSs, of Lahore, . 
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Whence came the Christian seed of Gjiet 
Eam’s vision ? His master Mahbnb ShSh was a 
Mahomedan, and Jesus Christ is reckoned one of 
the Mahomedan prophets. But it is the Christ 
of Christianity, not of Mahomedanism, that Chef 
Earn saw in his vision of the glorious form showing 
the face of mercy, at once the dispenser of justice, 
the revealer of mysteries, and the giver of salva- 
tion. Whatever the source of the vision, Chet 
Earn saw and believed and began to hold up Jesus 
Christ before other men’s eyes, and Chet Earn 
himself thus became the guru or religious teacher 
of what may be called an indigenous Christian 
Church. A moderate estimate reckons the Chet 
Eamis at about five thousand, sords, the religious 
force of the sect being represented, by the 
Eaiui ascetics, who go about making their gospel 
known and living on alms. Chet Earn himself died 
in 1894, and at the headquarters of the sect at . 
Buchhoke, near Lahore, his ashes and the bones qf 
his master Mahbub Shah are kept in two coffins, . : 
which the faithful visit, particularly on certmn ' 
Chet Eami holy-days, on which fairs are held. ‘In 
keeping with the comihand of the vision, several V 
copies of the New Testament and , one complete , 
Bible were also on view when the" writer of tfe 
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article in East and TFest visited the sanotuary 
in 1903. The Census Report for 1901 sums the 
Chet Kamis up by saying that “ the sect professes 
a worship of Christ,” and that is our present point 
of view. But we cannot leave them without 
noticing also how Indian they are in their unwill- 
ingness to define their thought, and in their 
readiness to enthrone a holy man and his relics. 
Undefined thought we see expressed in symbol. Their 
There are/owr doors to the sanctuary at Buchhoke, 

-—the fakiri [Chet Eami ascetics’] door, the Hindu, 
Christian, and Mahomedan doom — expressing the 
openness of the Chet Rami sanctuary to all sects. 

Their theology is a corresponding conglomeration. 

It includes a Chnstiaa trinity of Jesus Son of 
Mary [the Mahomedan designarion : of Chiast]* : ' ^ 
the Holy Spirit, and Uod ; and a Hindu triad 
of the world’s three potencies, namely, .Allah, 


Tarameswar, and EJluda, a jumble of Hipda and, 
Mahomedan names, but representang the Hindu 
triad of the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. 

In respect of the phenosmenon of the homage ; 
shown to Christ over agamst the hostility shown 
to His Church, the second, third, and fourth 

. ■ . ' ' ; ' S 60 oad, thirdii' 

in tke histoxy pf the Church pxteent : a 


stiikmg parallel to the nioeteeuth oeutury ia lp<iia, 
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Steadily in these centuries Ckristianity was pro-: 
gressing in spite, of contempt for its adherents, 
philosophic repudiation of the doctrines pf the 
super stitio prava, and official persecution un- ■ 
known in British India at least. Then also., ' as ■: 
always, Christ stood out far above His followers, 
lifted up and drawing aB men’s eyes. Such in 
India also, in the nineteenth century, has been the . ; 

. course of Christianity ; parts of the record of these 
centuries read like the record of the religibtp , 
movements in India in these latter days. Desciib- ; ■ 
The ^eo- wg the Neo-Platonists of these centuries, historians ' . i' 
tell us that at the end of the second century a.d. 
Ammonius of Alexandria, founder of the sect, : 

, bring aU systems of philosophy 'v ! 

^ and religion into harmony^ by which aU.!phEo-’,'^ 

' , : , . ' sophers and men of all religions, . Christianity ,! i 

mcluded, might unite and hold feUowship,’V ,| 
There are the four doors of the Chet ,, Riaahi ^ 
sanctuary. There also we have the Iffieosophi^^r} 
Society of India, professing in its eonstitutioh tp 
be ‘Hhe nucleus of a Univemal Brotherhood of 
Humanity^ representing and exeluding no relij^ous ; 
creed.” Ammpnius, founder, of the Neo-Platonists, ;; 
i was present leader of the ^ a 

^ ^ Mra. Besantj and litos her j 
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too, curiously, had begun as a Christian.^ We 
recall that of Indian Theosophy in general, • in 
1891, the late Sir Monier Williams declared that 
it seemed little more than another name for the 
“Vedanta [or Pantheistic] philcsophy.” Exactly 
like the earlier theosophists also, Ammonius, the 
Neo-Platonist, held that the purified soul could 
perform physical wonders, by the power of 
Theurgy. In its constitution the Theosophical 
Society professed “to investigate the hidden 
mysteries of nature and the psychical powers 
latent in man.” Many can remember how, in the 
eighties, Madame Blavatsky took advantage of 
omj curiosity regarding such with air-borne letters 
froni Mahatmas in Thibet. Again Ammonius, we ^ ^ 

read, “ turned the whole history of the pagan gods 
into allegory.” There we have the Neo-Krishnaites 
of to-day. “ He acknowledged that Christ was an 
extraordinary man, the friend of God, and ah 
admirable Theurgus.” There we have the stand- n# stm- 
point of the educated Indians who have Come 

‘ ' hoxatftgn , ' 

under Christ’s spell. Por two centuries thecarist;. 
successors of Ammoxdus followed in these lih^, 
"Individual Nw-Platonists,” Hamaok tells us, 

^ <» . 
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‘ ‘ employed Christian sayings as oracles, and testified " 
very highly of Christ. Porphyry of Syria, chief , ; , : 
of the Neo-Platonists of the third century, wrote a ' 
work “against Christians”; but again, aecordihg’ 
to Hamack, the work is not directed against Chiist, 
or what Porphyry regarded as the teaching pf 
Christ. It was directed against the Christians of 
his day and against the sacred books, whish - 
according to Porphyry were Written by impostpjcs . , 
and ignorant people. There we have the double .U 
mind of educated India, — ^homage to Chmt, - 
opposition to His Church. There also we have ' 
the standpoint of Sahib Mirza Gholam Ahmad of ' 
Qadian, Some, we read, being taught by the ,;‘'4 
Nec-Platonists that there was Httle 
between the ancient religion, rightly eiplam^ •;.>* 
and restored to its purity, and the religion wb»di 
Christ reaEy taught, not that corrupted form of it 
which PEis disciples professed, conehxded i it besst '-V.| 
fear them to remain among those who worshipped 
the gods. There is tire present Indian vnlUn^^ , 
to discover Christian and niodem ideas in the i, , 
IHudn Scriptures, especially in the origiual Vedas >;;; 
that the new Arya sect declare to be 
Scripture' of: .-true knowledge.-";: : The. prjaetio8d:Qttt^'-?.;|'‘^ 
;(Kmie;of;hhe Neo-platbnife’mQvement was:an,attiMfSi:'-;i^l 
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to. revive the old Grrseeo-Roman religion, — Jnlian 
the apostate emperor- had many with him. There The isreo- 
we have the revival of the worship of Kria hriR inSeHWu*'"^ 
India, and the apologies for idolatry and caste, I 

The most recent stage of the Theosophical Society 
in India reveals it as virtnaUy a Hindn revival 
society. Finally, we read, the old philosopher 
Pythagoras, Apollonius of Tyana, and others were 
represented on the stage dressed in imitation of 
Christ Himself, and the Emperor Alexander 
Severas [a.d. 222-235] placed the figure of Christ 
in his lararinm alongside of those of Abraham, 

Orpheus, and Apollonius. There we have the 
modem Indians who fully recognise Christ along- . 
side of their own avatars, l^e whole parallel is 
complete.*^ In spite of the feebleness andj it may 
be, unworthinesB of His Church, through the for<» 
of Christ’s personality, the Eomah history of the v 
second, third, and fourth centuries has been rej^t^ 
ing itself in India in the nineteenth and twentieth, ! 
and unless the force of Christ’s personality Be 
spent, the parallels will proceed. , “ 

From new: reasonings about Cod, her new 
monotheism, New India has been brought a / 

* For aftUIer stetemeat, sae larquhar, ITte ^ 

initdvk J : ' '' "'/y: 
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stage farther to actual history. Frc«n theolog 
she has come to the first three Gospels. N 
India has been introduced to Christ as He actus 
lived on earth before men’s eyes ; and to Im 
intensely interested in religious teachers, 
personality of the Christ of the Gospels, of 
first three Gospels in particular, appeals strong 
To the pessimistic mood of India He appeals 
one whose companionship makes this life m 
worth living ; for Christ was not a jogi in 
Indian sense of a renouneer of the world, 
call to fraternal service has taken firm hold of 
best Indians of to-day. Of the future we ki 
not, but we feel that the narrative of . the ! 
three Gospels natutally precedes tibe dee 
insight of the fpurtk , ; 



CHAPTER XVII 


Indian Pessimism — Its Bearing on Belief in 
THE Hebe and Hereaeteb 

“How many births are past, I cannot tell : 

How many yet to come, no man can say ; 

But this alone I know, and know full well, 

That pain and grief embitter all the way**^ 

(South-Indian Folhsong, q[uoted in Lus^ Ohristi, 
by Caroline Atwater Masop.) 

“When desire is gone, and the cords of the heart are broken, " ; 
then the soul is delivered from the, world and is at rfest in’ 

Gdd»\ ^ ^ ^ ' '/• . , ; '■ : 

Two commoEplaees about India ate that pessimism iiidian 
is her natural temperament, and th^t a natural 
outcome of her pesdmism is the Indian ‘doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. The second state- 
ment will req[uire explanation ; but as regards 
the former, there is no denying the strain of 
melancholy, the note of hopelessness, that pervi^es 
these words we have quoted, or that they are 
characteristic of India. In them life seems a 
burdeni to be born into^i^^^ a punishment; and ' 0 
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Due to 
nature? 


of tie transmigrations of our souls fcom life Jm 
life, seemingly, we should gladly see the end. All 
the same, as new India is proving, pessimism is . 
not the inherent temperament of India, and tlie / 
hope of the end of the transmigration, and of tie ; : 
lives of the soul, no more natural in India than/ 
in any other land. / 

Pessimism is natural in India, say such writers ; / 
as we have in mind, because of the spirit-sub- . / 
duing aspects of nature and life amid which 
Indians live their lives. Life is of little value.;/', 


to the possessor, they say, where nature makes it ' - 
a burden, and where its transitoriness is constantly’ ' 
being thrust upon us. And that , is so in India.' . 
Great rivers keep repeating , theii' conteinptiious' 
,mdt&. that "men iriay come and- men may go,” v 
and by their floods sometimes devastate whole ll 
districts. Sailing up the Brahmaputra at one ‘ 
place in Assam, the writer saw a not uncommon '* ^ 
occurrence, the great rivet . actually eating .trff ’ 
tiie soft bank in huge slices, five or six feet' , ' 
in breadth at a time. Something Mg|ier up, it 
might have been the grounding of a floating tree, 


had tened the current towards the bank, and at 
five-minute intervals, it seemed,- these huge rimes i, 
were felling in. Not fifty yards back from tbe / ■ ll'; 
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bapk stood a cottage, whose garden was already 
part gone; a banana tree standing upon one of 
these slices fell in and was swept down before 
our eyes. Within an hour the cottage itself would 
meet the same fate, and the people were already 
rushing in and out. Or pass to another aspect 
’ of nature. For a season every year the unveiled 

Indian sun in a sky of polished steel glares with 
cruel pitiless eye. The Kght is fierce, Then, arbi- 
^ trarily, as it seems, the rains may be withheld, and. 

the hard-baked, heat-crack^ soil never softens to 
admit the ploughshare, and hundreds of thousands 
of the cultivators and field hands are overtaken by 
famine. At one time dnring the famine of 1899-? 

: 1900, it will be reinembered that sis miUioin ‘ 
people were receiving relief, Or, equally Mbit- 
rarily, betokening some unknown fiispW^W® of i 
the gods, plague may take hold of a,. distriot and 
HteraUy take its tithe of the population. At my \ 
moment, life is liable to be terminefe^ , with . ; 

appalling suddenness by cholera or the biteyof a 
, ■ \ venomous serpent., V; '■ ' 

Wim French ima^ation and grace, in his iwffo* ; 

dmtion to 

tyrmnyof ,nature~^‘‘Natura i"®4i 

, ‘‘Mmis utterly oyerpowered hy nature the3»~--l^^^^ 
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a feeble cbild upon a motber’s breast, alternately 
spoiled and . beaten, and intoxicated ratber tjhan 
nomisbed by a milk too strong and stimulating 
for it.”^ One cannot belp contrasting tbe suppb- :'^ 
eating Indian villagers — of wbom a. University 
matriculation candidate told in bis essay, bow, : 
when tbe rains were withheld, they carried out the 
village goddess from her temple and bathed the 
idol in tbe temple tank — ^witb the Engbsb fisbet” V; 
woman of whom Tennyson tells us, who shook 
her fist at tbe cruel sea that bad robbed her of . 'sK 
two sons. As she looked at it one day with its : ^ 
lines of white breakers, she shook her fiat at it 
and told it her mind — “How I bates you, with. • 

■ your cruel teeth.” 

Can this Indian aspect of nature, one wpndem, ' 
be the true explanation of the fierceness of her , 
goddesses as contrasted with her gods, and the •" 
offering of bloody sacrifices to goddesses oidy? . 
Mother Nature is mabgnant, not benign. . 

The value of life and the little worth of fife' ; 
in India may be gauged in another way. In the 
language of the pobtical economist, the v^lue of. ; • 
human fife in any country noay be ^timated by 
the average wage, which determines the standard of 
^ Flint, of Stidory, 
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cqmfort and how far a man is restricted to the bare inaim Ufa 
necessities of bodily life. Again, judged by that the 
standard, life is probably in no civilised country 
at a lower estimate than in India, where the 
labourer spends over 90 per. cent of his income 
upon the bare necessities for the sustenance, of the 
bodies of his household. 

All that is true, and yet the conclusion is only 
partly true. In spite of all such reasoning, and 
acknowledging that, the physical characteristics 
of India have largely naade her what she is, 
politically, sodally, and even religiously, I venture 
to think that the pessimism of India is exagger- 
ated. Not a pessimistic temperament, bat a mood; jidiao 
a mood of helpless submissiveness, a bowing to the 
lowers that be in nature and in the ivbjrld, seems 
to me the truer description of the prevailing 
"pessimism.” At least, if it be the case, a? I haye 
tried to show, that during the past century ih , v ^ J 
India, human life has been rising in value, the ' . : - ^ 

pessimistiomood must be declining. . Let us observe ’ ^ 

some facts again. In a Government or Mission ■ . , , , 

Hospital, is a Emnpean doctor taking pari in ; 
the offensive wotk of the dressing of a coolie's sori®, ' ^ ' 

—we assume that the doctor's touch is the touch : ^ : 

of :a true Christian gentleman. •To the despised: ^ , 
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sufferer, life is gaining a new sweetness, and to t^e 
high-caste student looking on and ready to imitate 
his teacher, life is attaining a new dignity. That • 
Human life human life has been rising in value is patent., 

is rising m ” , . 

value. The wage of the labourer has been steady rising"^ 

— ^in one or two places the workers are become ; 
masters of the situation ; the rights of woman 
are being recognised, if only slowly; the niiddle 
classes axe eager for education and, advancement j ; ; 
the individual has been gaining in independence 
as the tyranny of caste and custom has declined;, •, 
the sense of personal security and of citizenship 
and of nationality has come into being. Wh^ ^ 
ever the merits of the great , agitation in 1905 V' 
papist the partition of the Province oP .Bengtir; ■ • 
khd iheonceivable as taking place a eenttury\^^ 

■ ' it is manifi^tly the doing of men keenly interestbi' ^ 

, . in tile conditions under which they, hve.!, It is » 

‘jpeasunfem contradiction of the theory of an . inherent Indian ?; 
u 4 eeiiaing, Self-respcct and a sense of the digint^V 

/ and . duties pf manho<^ are sorely inctej^i^; - . 

: and making our earth a place of hope , 

' making Hfe worth living, instead (ff a burden to 
be borne; “ The Hindus/’ says Sir Alfred Lyall, 

“ Imve been rescued by the Bngltih dpt 
ohrohie 'State-: of -'anarchy,. :insecntity,,',-:'la:»?^fc’:'; 
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negs, and precarious exposure to the caprice of 
despots.^ 

Best proof probably that pessimism is declining 
is the fact that asceticism is declining. The tiiaes 
are no longer those in which the life of a brahman 
is supposed to culminate in the Bannyasi or 
ascetic “who has laid down everything,” who, 
in the words of the Bhagabat Gita, “ does not 
hate and does not love anything,”® The pro- 
Hindu writer often quoted also acknowledges the 
new pleasure in life and the reli^ous corollary of 
it when she says that the recent rise in the stan^ 
dard of comfort in India is opposed to the idea 
of ascetioismi Desire, indeed, is not gone, and 
Gie cords of the heart jre , nbt breakingv^^ S 

the bid brahman, in the ; gliise of whom Sir , 

Alfred Lyall speaks ; “I odm that ybu PBritons]' 
are doing a great . deal . to . soften and enliTOn ' 
material existence in this; melahchply, 
country of oprs, and certaihly yon are : : v 

successful that you are bringing the\ :a8c®rio^ \ ^ 
idea into discouragement apd, ' with the, young^ , ' 
folk, into contempt.” ® J^eleome, to the new joy " ; 

^ Asmtio Studied^ J. I, . ' ‘ 

® Biag, Gitej V, Quoted by Msi MiiHeir in Maimhishna^'^% 

^ ^ ^ ^ Asiatic ' V i'-"'/' 
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of living, all honour to the old ascetics, and may 
a still nobler self-sacrifice take their place ! 

Peaamism, For Western minds it is difficult to realise the 
tosmigra- close Connection between the doctrine of trans- 
allied ideas. . migration and the mood of India, rightly or 
wrongly termed pessimism. CHtr instinctive feeling 
is that life is sweet; while there is life there is' 
hope, we say ; “ healthy optimism ” is the expression 
of Professor James in his Vcmeties of Bdigiom 
Experience ; it is “ more life and fuller that we 
want.” In keeping with this Western and hianm 
instinct, the Christian idea of the Hereafter is a 


fuller life than the life Here, a perfect eternal li^ ;•> 
To the pessitnist, on the contrary [and Hindu pMb-‘ ' ' ( 
sophy is pessiimstic, whatever be the new mood' of . 
India],- the question is, ‘‘ Why was I bom ?” ^ 

Indian doctrine of transmigration eomes with answfec ’ 
—“Life is a punishment: it is the bitter con- w'/i 
sequmce of our past that we ace working out ; we ’ 
must submit to be born into the world a^in aM- 
again, until We are cleared.” “Yes, until your min& 
are cleared," the Indian pantheist adds, “ life ifedi/* f 
is a delusion, if you only knew it ; life, itself, your f’j 
consciousness of individuality dr : separateness, is j 


a dtinsion.” 


But the panthdat’s thought is here 


jbesiie bur present point. 
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.To the pessimistic Indian accepting the Indian ftansmigra. 
view of transmigration, it is therefore no gospel toa!JSth^of 
preach the continuation of life, either here or here- 
after. “ To be born again ” sounds like a penance 
to be endured. Muhti, commonly rendered, salva- 
tion, is not regeneration Here and eternal life Here- 
after; it is cZeKweraJice from further lives altogether. 

If, however, we accept the statement that the value 
of human life in India is rising, that life is becoming 
worth living, and that the pessimistic mood is no 
ingrained fundamental trait, we are prepared to 
believe that the hopeful Christian conception of 
the Here and the Hereafter is finding acceptance. 

Eightly understood, the Christian conception is at 
bottom the antithesis of pessimism and its corollOTy, 
transmigration. To deny the one is almost to ; ■ 
assert the other. The decay of the one is the 
growth of the other. For the Christian conception . , 
of the Here and the Hereafter— what is it ? ” Inf®» 
eternal, in and through the Spirit ctf Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. ■* God gave unto us eternal life, 
and the life is in His Son. He that hath the Son > / ■ 

hath the life.” ^ Says Hamack in his volume , : ; ' 

W^t is Christianity f “ The Christian leligibn . : 

means one thh^, and one thing only—^temti life 
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in the midst of time by the strength and under 
the eyes of God.” Not that the new idea in India 
IS to be whoUy ascribed to Christian inflnenee. ; 
A marked change in Christian thought itself durihg ' ' 
thenmeteenth century has been the higher value 
of this present : life. Christianity has beconie a 
vitalising gospel for the life Here even more than ' ' 
for the Hereafter. But assuming the truth of 
what we have sought to show, namely, that mthin 

the past century the winning personality of Christ 

has come to New India, a new incentive to noble ' 
life and service, we have at least a further reason 
for believing that pessimism and transmigration' .■ " 
are fading out of Indian minds. The new 4dvent, ' ■ 
as that at Bethlehem, is a turning-point , of -taw^ 

the gloomy winter of pessimisna is turning; to. a ' • 

-hopeful spring.. . ’ ’ • 




CHAPTER XVIII 

Indian Transmigeation and the Christian 
Hebe and Hebeaeteb 


“The dew is on the lotus, Bise, good sun ! 
And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 
The sunrise comes 1 

The dewdrop slips into the shining sea. 


If any teach Hirvaha is to cea^, 

Say unto such they lie; 

If ;any teach Hifvana is to live, ' \ / 

, ; 'Say .unto such they, err,” / ’ /; y,r’ 

(Buddha’s teaching in Arnold’s lAgM, of Atmj 


To appreciate tRe impact ctf tfae Christian idea dl 
the Here and Hereaftet upon the Hindn idea of 
Transmigi^ion and Absorption, thte two' ideas 
must be more fidly examined. Stated briefly^ the 
Christian idea is that «^r this Efe; on earth comes 
an Eternity, whose character has been deteipmed 
by the life ©n earth. Ihe crisk of death terminates 
our b{^y aetivRies rendem mpo®iWte ai^ 
farther actiba, rither virtubiri or sinful, and ashert 


Ov«r ngstniil 

tion, 01^* 
tsmilmmor* 
tahtyls 

ofiht-, 

'.inidNdta^% 
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tlie soul, its ledger closed, its eartiy liEaitati(ins 
cast off, into , some more immediate presence of 
Grod. If in communion with, God, through its faith 
in Jesus Christ, the soul is in a state of blessed- , - 
ness ; if still alien from God, the soul is in a state ' 
of utter misery, for its spiritual perception and its 
recollection of itself are now clear. That, at all , 
events, seems a fair statement of the belief of many , 
Protestants, so far as their belief is definite at all. 

But over, against transmigration, what are the . 
essential and distinctive features of that Christian 
belief? Its essentially distinctive feature, both, in' ■ “ 
the case of the blessed and of the noiserable, is a ' 
of the consciousness in the life that now ‘ 

' , is with that which is to come. The, soiul &i;,bli^^^. 

or misejy is able to associate its existing state with 
its past. Even on earth, as the inodeih preacher 
tells us, heaven and hell are already begun. Over 
against the Hindu idea of transmigration, accord- 
ingly, we define the Christian idea of immortality 
, as the continuity of our consciousness, of ; the, ' 
immortality of the individual consciousness;: , 
©ransoiigta* Per contra, the distinguishing ; feature of the 
Hindu doetrinB of transmigration or rebirth is 
! inteOTption of consoiousness, the : dij3aol#i^^^^ 

, mctaory, at the olo^ of the present existepeeH: ' K 
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the next existence there is no memory of the 
present. 

“The draught of Lethe” does “await 
The slipping through Irom state to atate.” 

The present life is a member of a series of lives; 
there are said to be 8,400,000 of them, . each 
member of which is as unconscious of the preceding 
as you are of being 1. As a seed develops into 
plant and flower and seed again, so the soul in each 
new member of the series develops a conscious life, 
lapses from consciousness, and hands on a germinal 
soul for a new beginning again. As the seed 
transmits the type, and also some variation &om 
the. type, so is the germinal soul tranmitted 
though uneonseiousheas, ennobled or , degraded 
'% each conscious existence it. has lived; At each 
stage the germinal soul represents the -totality, 'the . 
net outcome of its existences, as in each gehemtion 
of a plant the seed may be said to do. So iw, the 
doctrine of transmigration, is a doctrine of the 
evolution of a soul, a declaration that in a sense we 
are £dl that we have been, that virtue and vice 
will have their reward, that in a sense ‘ ■ then may 
Kse on stepping stones of their dead selves. ’V It. 
does not leave; hard ca^s of h^then, or of r^ro- 
' bates to ihe diaoernmeBt and mercy of God ; it ; 

'IS--., 
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The end of 
transmigra- 
tions is 
absorption 
into Beity, 


oflEers them, instead, other chances in subsequent 
lives. A not unattractive doctrine it is, even 
although the attractive analogy of the evolution of 
a plant breaks down. For in the scientific dpctiine^ 
of evolution, individuals have no immortality 
at all ; it is only the species that lives and inoyes 
on. But in Hinduism, as in Christianity, we are 
thinking of the continuity of the individual aoxiia,^ 
To proceed with the statement of the doctrine of 
transmigration. The cKmax of the transmigrations 
is Nirvana or extinction of the individual soul, 
according to the Buddhist, and union with or 
ateorption into Deity, according to the Hm^u.* 
Buddhism has gone &om the land of its birth, as 
Christianity and even Judaism: from Palestine*, tad 
I pa^ fcom the Buddhist doctrine. The j^jodu 
climax, of absorption' into Deity, is retali^^ w:hta 
by self-mastery p^sonal desire is gope, taf >y , 
profound contemplation upon Deity a pure-br^^ 
soul has lost the consdousness of separation fcomt 
Deity. The distinction between f tad the 
^ou has vanished ; the One is prestat ta theta&ci 
not as an objective thonght* but by a teantajtai?^ 
tidn of the consdousness ittalf 


4 


-M 




The-.wowfc 


^ TiSbe tem is xiotr Tised by uasdtioatei' 
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Hindus themselves in the Advanced Text-look of 
Hindu Religion are : The human soul (the 
Jivatmic seed) “grows into . self-conscious Deity.” 

Listen also to the words of Swami Vivekananda, 
in the Parliament of Religions, CJhicago, about his < 

master, Ramkrishna Paramhansa’s growing, into self- 
conscious Deity : “Every now and then strange 
fits of God-consciousness came upon him. ... He 
then spoke of himself as being able to do and know 
everything. ... He would speak of himself as the 
same soul that had been bom' before as Rama, as ' 

Krfohna, as Jesus, or as Buddha, born again as / , 

Ramkrishna. . . . He would say he was . i , 
an incarnation of God Himself.” Again Swaam ’ 

Vivekananda tdls us : “ Prom time to : time Ram- : • ? ' ; 

krislma ^Qld entirely lose Ka bwn ident^y, so The aUnt • 
much so as to, appmpriate to himself : 

brought for the godd^ (t® tmnpfo fo . whfoh , ‘ O : 

he officiated)., “ Sometimes : forgetting ; ; i ■ ; 

image, he would adorn .witih the V ^ 

Transmigration is not necessarily boujid up with; , Vv 

the pantheistic view of the worffi, Vt:in:,ffi»!^^ 
trahsrnigration js only a ladd® towards the i v 

tion of the .pne; /' 

Radical , differences ^fo Phristian thought 
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Contrasts— emerge. In the Hindu eonoeption, the acme, is 
a reached only by a spiritual aristocracy of long 

aristocracy of . . , , pi n * i ” 

long spiritual spiritual desceut ; for tne coramou multitude there is 
descent. 

no gcMpel of being born again in Christ, no guiding 
hand like that of Our Lord towards the Father’s , 


presence. The Upward path, according to the 
Hindu idea, is the path of philosophical knowledge 
and of meditation, not the power of union with 
Jesus Christ to make us sons of God. Most 


striking difference perhaps of aU — ^in the Hindu , - 
Heaven and philosopMcal System there is no place for even thS -- 

Hell not ne* 

^s^^Meas conceptions of heaven and heU except as temporary ' 
migration- halting-places between two incarnatioiis of Ike, ; 
soul, which practical necessity requires. For the 
, soul, this world is the- plane of existence';, unioh , ; 
^ with omnipresent Deity is the cliiaax;of Cxist^Ce 
that the Hindu devotee seeks to attain ; yet not in - 
' a Hereafter, but as he sits on the ground no longer 

conscious of his self " The beatific visi^^^^ 


Hinduism,” says a recent pro-Hindu writeri, “ ig-ito 
be relegated to no distant future.” ^ Heaven and? 
Hell are mocked at as absurdities, by the ne-sy sect 
of the. Aryas in : the United Provincea and ihe ; 
Punjab, who retain the doctrine of transini^ataoru* 


^ Sistei* Hivedita, The Weh of Indian Life, - 
Eev* H/Fo:rmaii, The Arya AHalmljad. 
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Rindus are divided as to the existence of these 
temporary halting-places between the successive , 
incarnations of the souL The Text-hooh of Hindu 
Religion, already referred to, speaks unhesitatingly 
about their place in the Hindu system, the . 

on the other hand, hold that the instant a soul ' 
leaves its body it enters another body just bom. 

The soul is never naked — ^to employ a common 
figure. Of course in popular Hinduism it is not 
. surprising to find not merely the ideas of Heaven Stmii 
and Hell, but even that each chief Deity has his teiis in popu- 

Isr Hiniimiin.. . , 

own heaven and that there are various hells. In 
the Tantras or ritual books of modem Hinduism, ; ‘ ^ 

there is frequent mention of such heavens and 
hells, and when the idea of rebirths is also met ; , 

!: with, the rebirths are regarded as; stagm/towards thO; , 
reward or punishment of the ind^dwl conscious : - . ■ 
souls. It is the popular idea of heaven that has ' ; , : 
given rise to the common enphelmsm. for die, 
namely, to become a deva Or inhafetant of heaven. ; y ; v ' 
, ■ We have observed the pessimistic mo^ dflndi**' ’ 


' pantheism, ■ of. India, .we; -are ■ prepared' ' to ;fihd'.that f f 


yiddiiiff before tiie improved eoiidittofis of life, ated : 

and the brahmanieal pantheism before the; thought “ 

Of God the Father. ; iEk>und up as the id^ 

■ transmigration 'has : been tsith the pessimism Ohd ;. .i' . . 
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it too is yielding. Of that we now ask what 
evidence there is in the ordinary speech and writ- 
ings of educated India, apart from controversy or 
professedly Hindu writings, in which the accepted 
Indian orthodoxy would probably appear. 

Educated From the ordinary speeches and writings of 

Hlndiis speak _ 

of the dead as educated Hindus regarding the dead, no one would 

if their former 

consciousness infer that their doctrinal standpoint was other 

continued. 

than that of the ordinary religious Briton, nanlely, 
that the dead friend has returned to God or has 
been called away by God, or the like. A native 
judge in Bengal, one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Hindu Revival, writes as follows: 
The beatitude which the new Eadha-Krishnaite^ 
aspire to not the Nirvana of the Vedantkts, 
the quiescence of Rationalism. .Nirvana and : 
quiescence are merely negatives. The beatitude 
[of the new Radha-Kiishnaites] is a positive some- 
thing. They do not aspire to unification with the ^ 
divine essence. They prefer hell with its torments , 
to such unification.” ^ A few years ago, at a publie 
; meeting in Calcutta, the acknowledged leader qf 

Hinduism, speaking of a Hindu gentieman whose 
. death we were lamenting, said : ‘‘ God has tjdseh ' 
him to himself ’^—certainly not a Hindu statement 

1 \ ^ Mmiomry Conf^ BspoHi 1^0% $76* ’ :: ^ 
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o£ the passing of a souL Similaily, in 1882 we 
find one nobleman in Bengal writing to another 
regarding his mother’s death ; “ It is my prayer to 
God that she may abide in eternal happiness in 
heaven."^ Generations of Hindu students I have 
known to find pleasure in identifying themselves 
with Wordsworth’s views of immortality : 

Trailing clouds of glory" do we come 

From God wlio ia onr home,” 

and 

“The faith that loofes through death.” 

Bomewhat dreaualike Wordsworth^s views may be^ 
but Ms belief is clearly not in transmigration* To 
the educated Hindu, who may not consciously have Traasmigm- 
rejected the idea of transmigration, the doctrine is ^ 

reaUy now no more than a ourrent and convenient 
essplanation of any j^forttme that pefalleB a 
person. “ Why has it befaUen him? must /; 
have earned it in some previous existence. . It is 
in the debit balance of the transaistiohs in his , : ' 

lives.” ■ Such are the vague id^‘ fioa^g in the ' ' / ; , . 

air. Upon any individual’s: acts pr plans for the' ; ' 

future, the idea of transmigration seems to have no < ; 

. bearing whatever beyond a numbing of thO will.* : , 


4 HiEtetie, JSiiMliK mid MiigUsh &UgU&imvd. 

* “ The tm3.deu<ijsr df the doctrine^ of Karma has heeu to ^roiup^ 
coutehtmehi”— lix* ! i 
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For in theory, the Hindu’s fate is just. In strict 
logic no donbt the same numbing effect might be 
alleged about the Christian doctrine of predestina- 
tion* Even when misfortune has overtaken an 
educated Hindu, I think I am justified in saying 
that the more frequent thought with him is now 
in keeping with the new theistic belief; the mis- 
fortune is referred to the will of God. As already 
said, it is a commonplace of the unfortunate student 
who has failed, to ascribe his failure to God’s wiU. 

There is room for the Christian thought of the 
Hereafter, because in reality, as theologians know, 
the doctrine of transmigration stands over against 

Transmigra- the Christian doctrine of predestination rather than 

tion and Pre- 

aestinatioii , over against the Christian doctrine of the Here. 

more properly . > ^ 

oonfrasted. and Hereafter. Transmigration is a doctM.e of - 
what has gone before the present life rather than of , 
what wUl follow. Every educated Anglo-Indian., 
whom I have consulted agrees that in a modern 
Hindu’s mouth transmigration is only a theory, of 
the incidence of , actual suffering. Here is , the ;, 
doctrine of Aarma (works), that is of transmigration ' 
or merited rebirth, in the actual life of India- — trans- 
migration and the pessimistic helplessness of vrluoh 
Ulnstration I have spoken t In the last great feimine of ' 
feot, 1900, m a vdlage in South-western, India, a 
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nussionary found a victim of famine lying, OQ one 
side of the village street, and not far off, upon the 
other side, two or three men of the middle class. 

The missionary reproached them for their callous- 
ness. What might be answered for them is not 
here to the point ; their answer for themselves was, 

“It is his harma.” The missionary did what he 
could for the famine sufferer, and then when repass- 
ing the group could not forbear remarking to them, 

“ You see you were wrong about his fe*rma.”. “ Yes, 
we were wrong,” they replied. " It was his karma id 
be helped by you.” The same views of karma and 
of transmigration, as referring to the past, not the 
future, are apparent in a recent number of I7ie , ' - 

inquirer, h paper conducted in Calcutta for the' : . 

benefit bf Hindu students and othms.-; ' I take ' ; 

the following from the ' question coluhih’ : *‘ Dp . ' ; ; : ■ > 

Christians believe in the doctrine of reihcarnatioh^ ‘ ; 

H not, bowdoyou account for blindness at b&th?”; -/'y': 

The questioner’s idea is plain, and the eomeidence v ' , . ' , - 

with the question put to Christ in St.^ 

Gospel, chapter ix, is striking. Hindus thus; have , ■ ; ' 
room for an idea of the of tfe^ w 

Christians, on thpir side; have for a theory of the ./ 

'Soui’s. origin. \ '.V,. '; 

.Christian .'idea; of tbe' Hereafter'; cannot,;-,^' - ^ ; y 
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yet, be called a strongly dynamical doctrine pf ! 
Christianity in the sense that the Person of Our 
Lord has proved dynamical. Not that interest 
in the subject is lacking. I have referred to ques-r 
tions put by educated Hiudus in The Inquirer. 
Out of fifty -seven questions I find eight bearing 
on the Christian doctrine of the Hereafter or 
the Hindu doctrine of Transmigration. In the 
The idea of Magazine of the Hindu College, Benares, out of 

the Hereafter 

not dynamical fourteen questions I find four bearing on tlie same 

with Chris- ^ ^ ® 

tians at subiect. The want of force in the Christian doctrine 

present. ** 

no doubt reflects its want of force for Christians 
themselves in this present positive age." For even 
Tennyson himself was vague : 


"That which drew from out the houudlesi^ deep ’ , ' 
Ttoms again homei” r ; 


. Of the sects of recent origin, only the Brahmai 
Samaj or Theistie Association rejects the dootrine of , 
transmigration avowedly. We have already said ' 
The new sects that the Arya Samaj or Vedic Theists of the United . 

, and the doc- ^ ; 

tnueomans- Provinces and the Panmb hold strondy to the : 
doctrine. It is noteworthy that should dp so, 

, the Vedas being their standards wherewith to, i*st ; 

, Modern Hinduism, for the doctrine of tran^inigm-; 

; tion is scart^sly hinted at in the Vedas, and in the . , 


^est, the Rigyeda, there is said to^ bfe no trass ^ ' 
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the doctrine,^ It appears in the later writings, the 
Upanishads, and is manifest throughout the Code 
of Manii (c. A.D. 200). Mrs. Besant, chief figure 
among the Indian Theosophists, now virtually! a 
Hindu Revival Association, preaches the doctrine, 
and, in fact, lectured on it in Britain in 1904. At 
the same time, transmigration is no part of the 
Theosophist’s creed. As might be expected, the 
Text-hooh of Hindu Religion, of the Hindu College, He 
Benares, gives the doctrme of transmigration amigim. 
prominent place, although the explieitnass with 
which it is set forth is very surprising to one 
^quainted with the way the doctrine is generitlly 
ignored by the educated. ■ I gnote fr<^ thA.HM«; 

publish ISOSj that WesteimA^^^ v - ' 

realise that in dealing with trainsmigratidn we are 
not dealing simply with some Old-world doetriho = ' ^ 1 

deciphered from some palm-leaf written 4 ^^ 
andenteharaeter. After d^cribing^heroi^dwpg,!' :' ^ 
the ancient philosophical, ■writinga,;the' ‘’f 

■. — ^how the Jivattoa or Soul comes np through the : 
various exbtenees of the nnheial, plant, and animhl : ' ’ 

kingdoms untilit reaches thehimaan stageVthe.l’eric 
book proceeds to describe the' furtheri upward dr V ; - ; ; 

'\doymwa^d,■p^oce^■^; /It ''k:defihredAhatAhe;!dd^‘ 

^ / '■ '■ ■ /■i.Sir'M.vMonier, Sitvhim. ' ^ ; /'■ / :;(/•; 
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ward movement (from man to animal) is now mueli 
rarer than formerly — that concession is made to 
modern ideas— but the law of the downward pro- 
cess is as follows : “ When a man has so degraded 
himself below the human level that many of his 
qualities can only express themselves through the 
form of a lower creature, he cannot, when his time 
for rebirth comes, pass into a human, form, . He is 
delayed, therefore, and is attached to the body of 
one of the lower creatures as a co-tenant with the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral Jiva [life], until he 
has worn out th e bonds of these non-human qualities 
and is fit to take birth again in the world of m,en. 
A very strong and excessive attachment to an 
animal may have siniilar results.” Where moderh 
ideas reach in Indiaj one can understand such ideas’: 
as those melting away. A second passage from the 

A Eiu-opeau’s Text-book is interesting, as showing the compiler’s 

place on the V ' 

Wfierof i(Jea of the place of a life in Europe in the chain of 

transmigra* ^ / 

existences, although in this case also the statement is 
. made only about ‘‘ ancient days,” "The Jivatma 
[soul] was prepared for entrance into each [Indian] 
caste through a long preliminary stage OMtside India j 
then he was born into India and passed 'infr> eao!h: 
; baste to receive its definfre lessons ; tfien was bbfp, 
a^j^ay froDU. India to practise these, lessons ; usasdly. 
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upturning to India to the highest of them, m the 
final stages of his evolution.” In other words, 
people of the outer world, say Europeans, are 
rewarded for virtue by being born in^ the lowest 
Indian caste, and then, after rising to be brahmans 
in India, they go back to Europe to give it the 
benefit of their acquirements ; and finally crown 
their career by reappearing in India as a brahman 
philosopher or jogi. Surely we may laugh at this 
without being thought unsympathetic or narrow- : 
minded. We recall Mrs. Besant’s assertion that she 
had a dim recollection of an existence as a brahman 
pandit in India. According to the ^iritual genfir * 
alogy of the Hifd% T^a^hooki ^ inay hope tq 'be 
born next in an Indian child, and become a |ogi , ' v " ^ 
possessed of saving knowled^ of the identity iof o , : 

self with'i)erity. ' ■ \ ^ : . . ■ :■ 

I asked a lady who had been a naissionary in . • : 
Calcutta for many years, hO’W far a behef in trarif- ■ ^ 
migration was apparent among , the wc^en of the : ; 

, middle class. She could recall only two insfisttces ; 
in which it had come to heri noti® in her ta^ 
with the wives and dacghters of educated Indja. 

Once a reason Was giwh for being kind ; 

eat, that the speaker's grandmoth^ ifiight then be 
in it; ha hat ! abode, idthough the dbseiwa^fciOTi Vwa^^^^ 
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accompanied with a laugh. On the second occasion 
w ®“tiieladywashavingtroublewith aslowpup£ 

one of the women present, sympathising with tb 
teaoher, said, “Do not trouble with her; perhaps V: 
next time when she comes back she wdl be cleverer » ' ' 
Ihe general conclusion, therefore, I repeat : Trana- 
imgratxon is no longer a living part of the belief 

place^ ^ partially taking its 





OHAPTEK XIX 
The Ideas of Sin and Salvation 

Conscience does make cownrds of ns aK.”— S hakbspbaeb. 


In the new India, aa fish out of the -vsrater die, 
many things cannot survive. We have seen the Baa^Tw. 
educated Hindu dropping polytheism, forgetting 
pantheism, and adopting or readopting moco-TK^Bew 
theism as the basis of his rehgious, tl^ 
j feeliug. For inodern; eh^htenineht and indian I 
poiytiieism are incongruous j/there ia -a lihe inoou-:^ // , ; 
gruity between Indian pantheism and the 
demand for practical reahtyi 
polytheism and pantheisnl ar&; iEacdnsirt(^,'^W 
Christian thought, which is’ 
the education of modern -1^ 

theism that the edu<®ted HiUdu is adop&ig as 
, the bteis of his rehgiori approaches to C^ 

Theisin. The dciottines df the Fatiierhood of Hoi 


and the Brotherhood of Man have beeonM owmiHfc 
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Homage to Likewise^ the educated Hindu is stronriv 
self. attracted to the person of Jesus Christ, in spite 
of His alien birth and His association with Great 
Britain. There is a sweet savour in His presence, 
and the man of any spirituality finds it grateful 
to sit at His feet. That familiar oriental expres-, 
sion, hyperboheal to our ears, but ever upon the 
lips in India to express the relationship of student 
to trusted professor, or of disciple to religious 
teacher, expresses exactly the relationship to . Jesus \ 
Christ of the educated man who is possessed of ^ 
any religious instinct. To such a man the 
miracles, the superhuman claims, the highest 
titles of Jesus Christ, present no difficulty unMI 
they are forraulated for his subscription .m eom^ 

: hard dogmatic mould* Then he . must question ;; 
■and discuss. - ■■ 

’rranamigra- Again, the educated Hindu finds himself : ' 

tiOB forgotten. ^ . 

employing about the dead and the hereafter not 
the language of transmigration, but wqrds that , , 
convey the idea of a continuation of our present v ! 
consciousness in the presence of a personal ; 
God, For life is becoming worth living, and the > 
:: thought of life = continuing and progressmglk^^ 

acceptable. This present life also has become a 
\ rei^ity ; a devotee renoxmcing the world may 
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4§b. 7 its reality ; but how in this practical modem 
world can a man retain the doctrine of Maya or 
Delusion. It has dropped from the speech a nd 
apparently out of the mind of the educated 
■classes. 

I have suggested that those features of Chris- 
tianity that are proving to be dynanaical in India 
will be found to be those same that are proving 
to be dynamical in Britain. The converse also pro- 
bably holds true, as our religious teachers might do 
well to note. The doctrines of Sin and SalvAtion 
through faith in Jesus Christ dO not yet seem to Tie ideas of 
have commended themselves in any measure in iSvSn 
India, Positive repudiation of a Christian doctrine 
is rai^ hut the flOurishingmew sect of the. North- 
West, the Aryas, make a point of repudiating the 
Christian doctrine of salvation by faith, although 
not explicitly denying it in their creed, Over ' 
agamst it they set up the Justw of Ood and 
the certainty of goodness and wickedness receiving . ■ . : 

each its meed. One can ima^e that salvation . 
by.feith in Jesus Christ, the outstanding, feature, 
of Christianity, may have been unworthily pre- 
sented to the Arya leaddis, so that it appeared to 
th^;;iberely '-as ■ somo' ,'cheap'. or ; gratis. ^;kind of 
andtflgehe^” : ; The :.-,.H<3g3^pher' .of- the " ■ Parseb ' ■: 
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philanthropist, Malabari, a forceful and otherwise 
■weU-informed writer, sets forth that idea of salva- 
tion by faith, or an idea closely akin. He, is 
explaining why his reHgious-rainded hero did hot 
accept the religion of his missionary teachers. 
“The proud Asiatic,” he says, “strives to purchase . 
salvation with work, and never stoops to accept 
it as alms, as it necessarily would be if faith were 
to be his only merit.” The unworthy presentatioft 
of “salvation by faith” may have occurred eifliei 
in feeble Christian preaching or in anti-Ohristian 
pamphlets. Neither is unknown in India -, and 
anti-Christian pamphlets have, been known to be- 
circulated through Arya agencies. ^ ^ ^ 

To appreciate the attitude of the Hindu mind, to 
the doctrines of Sin and Salvation,; we must retnm 
again to the rough division of Hindus into— 
the mass of the people, polytheists ; secondly, Ihh 
educated classes, now largely monotheists ; , tMrdly; 
the brahmanically educated and the .ascetics, pM!-: 
theists. It is only with the monotheiste : .that 
we have now to deal. As . already said-— to Ae 
pantheist the word sin has no meanings . ’ ^ 


all is God, sin or alienation foom God is a ;eom 
- tradiction in terras. The eonoeption of sin .ritepl^ 

' ; ‘ sin’inoom-. . , ‘ 

the. (^nceptiona of God tmd .Man, or ^ lea^ 
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of Law and Man ; a,nd where one or other of these 
two conceptions is lacking, the conception of sin 
cannot arise. In pantheism, the idea of man as 
a distinct individual is relegated to, the region of v ^ 

Maya or Delusion ; there cannot therefore be a 
real sinner. Does such reasoning appear mere 
dialectics without practical application, or is it 
unfair, think you, thus to bind a person down to 
the logical deductions from his creed ? .On the 
contrary, persons denying that we cjm sin are 
easy to find. Writes the latest British apostle of , . 
Hinduism, for the leaders of reaction in India are •!:; ' 
a few English and Americans : “There is no longer ' ; . ; 

a vague horrible something eaUed sin : , T]^is to ; ; ; ' • 
given pla,ce to a clearly defined : state of ignbra^^ ' i 

or blindness of the wOI" * > I quote again alsd from; , 

.Swami Vivekananda, representajave bf . Bmdui^ ■ . , ? 

in the Parliament of Eel%ions at Dhicagp In f v ; 

It is from his lecture published in 1896, entaHed^^^ vo X 
STte BeaT and the Apparent Mant His state- 
ment is unambiguous, “ft is the grea^t, of .aU , ^ 

■' lies” ;he":,says,; “that' we are ,meie;.men)-:-:si^6;;Kce':'.:;.'';_''‘:'-^ 
the God of the Dnivbrse. , . . The Worst lie that 
you ever' 'told; .yotnself is'. that '.yon.' wei»;',b(^ 

.;;:^ner.'_;.;''‘'. •.■::The";wicked'' see, tHh‘,:Qni!v'eise''',as,; 'a;."' ■ 

^ Sister Nivedit^ hMm p* 
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hell ; and the partially good see it as heaven^ 
and the perfect beings realise it as God Hiniself. 

By mistake we think that we are impure, that we 
are limited, that we are separate. The real man 
is the One Unit Existence.” Such is the logical 
and the actual outcome of pantheism in regard to 
the idea of sin, and such is the standpoint of 
Hindu philosophy. 

Or if further illustration be needed of the ! 
incompatibility of the ideas of pantheism and sin, , 
listen to the striking prayer of Sankarachargya, , 
'^he pantheistic Vedantist of the eighth century , 
A.D, , with whom is identified the pantheistic motto, - 
“One only, without a second.”^ It attracts our ; , 
attention because Sanlmiachargya is professedly 
Confessing sins. ®ius runs the prayer : “ G i*idi, , 
pardon my three sins : I have in contemplation 
clothed in form thee who art formless ; I have in 
praise described thee who art ineffable; and. in : 
visiting shrines I have ignored thine oinni- ‘ 
presence.”® Beautiful expressions indeed, confes- . 
sions that finite language and definite acts,: are 
inMequate to the Infinite, nay, contradictions bf ' i: 
the Infinite, expressions fit to be reciteh in prayer 

; ^ Ta^en from tlie CM^aadogya 
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by any man of any creed wbo feels that Crod is 
a Spirit and omnipresent! But in a Christian 
prayer such expi'essions would only form a pre- 
face to confession of one’s own moral after 
adoration comes confession. 


Sankarachargya, we think of the Deity objectiyely, 
as the formless and literally omnipresent Being, 
the fur& Being which, according to Hegel, equals 
nothing, or whether like Swami Vivekananda we 
think of man and God as really one, all di^- 
entiation being a delusion within the mind— • 
there is no second, neither any second to sin agamst 
nor any second to commit the sin. ' ; ^ V 

' : Foy the ignorant masses, the sense of sin.-has^'niaagM ' 
been worn out by, -the important attached ' to 
Kgious and social externals and by the 
value of the service of a hereditary monopolist 
'priesthood. , These'''right,,.'all 
of the millions of India. When. oi» o| the xaufei* 
tude 'Proposes ''to ’’ himself -.a /visit^'tG'; \ 

or sacred, spot, no doubt 'themotiye'pfteh'is.'imwe:;''''*;'^^ 
divine' dissatbfaotion.'.Wibh;',himi^j;it ',.ie .a;^ 
thati'jGod ,is;''hot',:''',near, pnoi^h; where:',''he'’;;hB^^i 


ylivea..^ '','But.:what 'is '..'pouted- mth.,hiS' e^'l-'..'lBiy' a,;*'-,:"’., 

'■,ymi:;:tQ':,'DWaraika, .dit^'^ bf''Ejialma’S'^epMrtB,o 
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the sacred stream of the Ganges he will wash 
away his sins. All who die at Benares are sure 
to go to heaven. By repeating the Gayatii (a 
certain verse of the Eigveda addressed to the sun) 
a man is saved. ‘‘ A brahman who holds the 
Veda in his memory is not culpable though he 
should destroy the three worlds” — so says the 
Code of Mann. The Tantras, or ritual works of 
modern Hinduism, abound in such prescriptions 
for sinners. “He who liberates a bull at the 
Aswamedika place of pilgrimage obtains ,muU% 
that is salvation or an end of his rebirths.” “Ah 
sin is destroyed by the repetition of KaFs thou- 
sand names.” “The water of a guru’s [religious-; 
teacher’s] feet purifies from all sin.” ^^The man> 


who carries the guru’s dust [the dust of the guru’s 
feet] upon his head is emancipated from all sih:< 
and is [the god] Siva himself.” “By a cerkin 
inhalation of the breath through the left nostril, 
and holding of the breath, mth repetition of 
the Vayu Bija or mystical spell of wind or air, the 
. body and its indwelling sinful self to dessicated, 
the breath being expelled by the right nOstrlL”^. 
And so on ad infinitvm. Superstition, Western 

^ K.S. Ma<4onaH, Mvaiim in ilie fmiWm, Oalciitta. 

Metliodist.PuW. How. / / ; ! ' 
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or Eastern, has no end of panaceas. We recall the 
advertisements of “ Plenaria indulgenzia ” on the 
doors of churches in South Italy. Visiting Benares, 
the metropolis of popular Hinduism, the conception 
of salvation everywhere obtruded upon one! is that 
it is a question of sacred spots, , and of due offerings 
and performances thereat. 

What to the masses is sacrifice even, the word 
which to western ears, famih'ar with the term W Tiie signifi. 
our Scriptures, suggests acknowledgment of sinaaoriftcssto 
and atonement therefor ? It is a mistake to regard masses, 
sacrifices in India as esqjiatory ; they are gifts to 
the Deities as superior powers for boons desired 
or received, or they are the customary homage to 
the powers that be^ at festivals and special oeea- 
' sionSi’^ Annual i Sacrificet' are distinguished from 
the offerings of fruits and flowers only in being 
limited to parficular Deities/' and pertaining to 
niore. special ooe3sioris. ' /Ao^^*^ ur^^co will 
show the place that sacrifice hold; , ’ In a letter fttnu 
a viHa^ youth to his frthet, informing him how he 
had proceeded upon his arnvid: at Calcutta, whither , 
he bad gone ' for the tlniversity MatriculafrOn , 
Esammatioh, he; reports that he has o&red a goat > 
ih .sacEySce m orfer to ensme^^i^^ What he 

;;pro^Wy.dobs;'is;,tidSi':^^ the great 
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temple of Kaligliat, near Calentta, the greatest 
centre of animal sacrifices in the world, he buys 
a goat or kid, fetches it into the temple court 

Description and hands it over to one of the priests whom he 

of animal 

saerifioe. has fee’d. The priest puts a consecrating daub- 
of red lead upon the animal’s head, utters over it 
some mantra or sacred Sanscrit text, sprinHes water 
and a few flowers upon it at the actual place of: , 
slaughter, and then delivers it over again to the 
offerer. Then when the turn of the offerer, whom 
we are watching, has come, he hands over the 
animal to the executioner, who fixes its neck 
within a forked or Y-shaped stick fixed fast in 
the ground. With one blow the animal’s head , is 
severed from its body. The bleeding head is 
off into the shrine to be laid before the image qf 
the goddess, and become the temple perquisite, - 
The decapitated body is carried off by the qfferer -tq - 
furnish his family with a holiday, meal. With his; 
forehead ceremonially marked with a touch of the; 
blood lying thick upon the ground, the offerer, leaves ■; 
the temple, his sacrifice finished. Suci is , animal;; 
sacrifice; if the deseciption recalls toe slaughter- , 
house, to® aotoal sight is certainly sickening. Yeti ' 

; far as a European now feels &om worsilp in suto ■ 

; ; a place, and thankfel to Him who has 
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sacrifice once for all, there is no doubt religious 


gratification to those who go through what I have 
described. Our point is that, as Sir M. Monier 
Williams declares, in such, an .offering, " there is 
no idea of effacing guilt or making a vicarious, 
offering for sin.” ^ ' 

The educa,ted classes, breathing now a mono- The educatea 
theistic atmosphere, although in close contact mth the idea of 
polytheism in their homes and with pantheism in 
their sacred literature, have reached the plafform - ■ 


On which the idea of sin may be esperienoed. ' A; ,1; ^ 

member of that dass, a pantheist no longer, is in 

the presence of a personal God, a Moral Being, and ; r V 

is himself a responsilffe person, vrith the; insrincts : " 

of a child of |hat ; Supreme, .Mpral vising;/,, o : i 

Father, With his educarioh,. fie knows hh^ to 

be independent of brahmandcal ' mediation , his; 

■ in,temourse'vrith^that;Beingr,V'As;''coBfi3rmarf4;dm^^^ 

,' noteworthy how'many. of ;%e';re|^pua,:d®wi<^,,pir., r', 

, modern times,'' Eke ' Buddha.'-of'pld, 'am pth^'.thaii' 
brsdiman by cast®. In a previons chapter the namee®» l»rf^ 
of a Biimber of faoiii-tehpm 
,', ,'gyen.:"-'\Eveji'''the', .Hindn ,;asoeri<M':;'',!of,;theaB, 

,''TOy8,,sm'. more, '':hum6r6usly''.noa-brahaian^,;thiKB,,,,' of. ^ 
old, for m ^ ofily brahmaiis have reamed, t^e 
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ascetical stage of religious development. Whatever 
the reason, the brahmanical monopoly of access to 
and inspiration from the Deity is no longer recog- 
nised by new-educated India. 

In like manner, the new religious associations 
seem to feel themselves directly in the presence of ^ 
God. Congregational worship, a feature new to 
Hindus, is a regular exercise in the Brahma Bamaj 
or Theistic Association of Bengal, the Prarthana 
Samajes or Prayer Associations of Western India, 
and the Arya Samaj or Vedic Theistic Association of 
the United Provinces and the North-West of India. 
When Eammohan Eoy, the theistic reformer, opened 
his church in Calcutta in 1830, he introduced among 
Bfindus congregational worship and united prayer, 
before unknown among them and : confessedly ' 
borrowed from Christian worship.^ The public ' 
worship in aU these bodies is indeed not unlike; , 
many a Christian service, consisting of Prayet- to . 
God, Praise of God, and expositions of religious ' 
truth. . In a small collection of hymns, “ Theistic, 
Hymns,’* published some years ago for the use of 
members of the Arya Samaj, we find msiny Chris.- ; 
tian hymns expressive of this personal relationship , 
to God. We find “ My God, my Father, while I 


^ Moniet Williams, md Mmdmm. 
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stray,” and “ 0 God, onr help in ages past.” 
Neither of these hymns, however, it inust he 
noted, contains confession of sin. Curiously incon- . 
gruous to our minds is the inclusion among these 
hymns of poems like , “ The boy stood on the 
burning deck,” and “Tell me not in mournful 
numbers,” and “There’s a magical tie to the land 
of our home,” etc.^ Even among the BOndu 
revivalists, judged by that test of the incoming 
of public worship, we perceive the growth of the 
idea of personal relationship to God. A recent 
publication of that party is Songs for tM worsh^ 
of the Goddess Durga.” One of thend, wemay note ; 
in; passing, is the well-known hymn, “ V^oikj: for 
the. night: -is .eoming.’; AU such . personal.: relatioh- ■;/ 
ship, We Again repeatj- is inObmpatable; ^th Ta®' • ? 
theism, and almost : equ«diy so with the popnlsr 
sacerdotaHsm, Not withotit, si^iflcMlAs do ^.tjie 
new theists of Western India call their , 

the PiArfhana Samajes or Prayer 4^sbea«fciqns,:^d 
.give to the buddingt in .whidh they womhip, the 
name of Prayer Halls instead df. temj^l^ 
not men say that reH^dn and theolo^ 

::''WoHg:tOfseparabl6'sj)heres-‘^ ' 

■i;' ^ Qhoe':more,'the:-pnblie WoisMp 'and prayer ;v 
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m idea of ant OB the new monotheism of the new religions 

sin naturally ^ 

associations are the signs that the stage has been 

monotheiam. reached where sin will he felt and confessed. As 
yet, however, it cannot be said that the thought 
of sin is prominent. In the creeds of the Arya 
Samaj and the Prarthana Samajes, the word sin 
does not occnr. What we find in the Brahmai 
Samaj is as follows. From the creed of the 
Southern India Brahma Samaj, of date about 1883, , 
we quote paragraph 7 : “ Should I through folly . 
commit sin, I wiU endeavour to be atoned [sic] 
unto God by earnest repentance and reformation.” ^ 
From the “ Prindples of the Sadharan [Universal ' 
or Catholic] Brahma Samaj,” set forth in the organ v 
of the body, "we quote a paragraph 3: '“Giod/ , 
rewards virtue and punMes sin, but that punish^ ' ' ; 
ment is for our good and cannot last to eternity,”^' • 
From a publication by a third section of the ' 
Brahma Samaj, the party of Eeshub Chunder . : { 
Sen, we quote: “Every sinner must suffer the 
consequences of his own sins, sooner or later, : in 
this world or in the next ; for the morah law ie > 
unchangeable and God’s justice irreversible. Ha . - ; 
mercy also must have its way. As the just king,; . . 

^ ^ Bte visits the soul mth ad&guate agonies, and 
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when the sinner after being thus chastised moum- 
fdly prays, He as the mercifiil Father delivers 
and accepts him and becomes reconciled to him. 
Such reconciliation is the only true atonement”;^ 
Even in the last quoted, the expression “ adequate 
agonies” shows its standpoint regarding salvation, 
from sin to be salvation by repentance, and not 
the standpoint of St. Paul, “I live, and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 


1 JBeUgioiis JS^om, PaH IV. M^a8 0.TJ!.S, J888. 






CHAPTER XX 


The Idea oe Salvation 

“The slender sound 

As from a distance beyond distance grew, 

Coming upon me — 0 never harp nor horn 
Was like that mnsic as it came ; and then 
Streamed thro* my cell a cold and silver beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail.”, 

Tennyson, 

Salvation does mean something to every cl^,' , 
The huge fabric of Brahmanism does not eontintie , 
to exist without ministering to some wide-frft i 
need of the masses. It was in obedience to some 
inward demand, however perverted, that ehiidreh 
were east into the Ganges at Saugor, that humane 
sacrifices were offered and self-tortures like hook- ' 
swinging were endured. These have been put . ' 
down by British authority, but there stall remain : 
many austerities and bloody sacrifices and . strange; , 
devices to satisfy the clamant demand of our soul^.' : 
Even may we not say that, along , with other .reasons ', 
for the disappearance of Buddhism ftom India, some 
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response more satisfying to the human, need mustSinamsin 
have been offered by the rival system of Hinduism. Buddhism 

pecause it 

Hinduism has deities and avatars: Buddhism had 

tion, not : 

none. Two of the most interesting spots in India, . 

the -most sacred in the world to Buddhists, are ' . 
Budh-gaya, where under the bo tree Buddha 
attained to enlightenment, and S&math, where 
he, began his preaching. Yet the worship at 
neither place to-day is Buddhish At the . scene ' 
of Gautama’s enlightenment, where he became 
Buddha or Enlightened, one of the conyentionar : , ■ V. 
statues of Buddha is actually marked, and 
shipped as Vishnu, the Hindu deity, the Ereserv'er in 
the Hindu triad. Even at that most holy sluwe , ; ■‘■ v". ■ 

of Buddhisin, Hihduisni has’ supplanted;' itj, ' ^ ' 
popular Hinduism offered salvatiuBj ^dte-Buddhi^ ’ : .' ; 

offered extinction. Turning from the . 
the philosophical .ascetic----when he Cuts IffmSelf eff : 
from family life with all its vmeiy . 6f pl^jfre 'and > : .’ i 

.interest^ not . to . speak." .of '.the;' self-tost'ure'. . he;»^aiiOi''‘- ^ vx > 
sometones inflicts, he- too h|ts: sbihe'-^ ‘i; ’ -'"I 

demand, some , adequate motive to, satisi^. ' ' .. 
is the resolute ;quest ;fpr; salvaiaon" ■ of the -l^b^; « 


'■ older "type.,; " But '..we ' arS' dealing.^'with , iaude^'':new*'. 
educated India, and now we ask dttrselyes : What 
:'.''d<^'.'..the..'.:'modech^. 'new-edu<»ted/;,Bwhi^ 



Three waye 
of salration 
in Hinduism : 
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three stages. 


1. Sa-ving 
1tno\?ledge^ 
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salvation ? Why does the thought of salvation by 
faith in Jesus Christ fail to reach his heart ? 

The acute Indian mind, with its disposition to 
analyse and its tenderness towards all manifesta-L , 
tions of religion, has noted three different paths of 
salvation, or more strictly three stages in the path. 
The last only really leads to salvation, the other 
two paths are tolerant recognition of the weU- , 
meaning religious efforts of those who have not , 
attained to understanding of the true and final 
path of salvation. For convenience sake we may 
roughly designate the three ways as Savmg Works, V 
and Saving Faith, and Saving ELnowledge, plaang 
the elementary stage first. One of the Tantras or 
ritual scriptures of Modern Hinduism, the Maha-i /. 
nirvana Tantra, thus explains the three stages in ' 
the path and their respective merits i “ The know- 
ledge that Brahma alone is true is the best 
expedient; meditation is the middling [“the 
means?]; and (2) the chanting of glories and the 
reritation of names is the worst; and the ■ 
worship of idols is the worst of the worst.? Of the 
pantheist’s “ saving knowledge,” perhaps, enough ' / 
has been said. But agaia, it is the pierciag of the 

i Macdoiidd, Si« , o«<J A* . 

Cyjatta Mettodiflt natL .Heose. 
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veil of Maya or. Delusion wMch Itides from the 
roul that God is the One and the All. It is the 
transformation of the consciousness of “ I” into that 
of the “One only, without a second.” It is the ; 
ability to say “ Aham Bmhmah,” I.A l am Brahma. 

In the lafe of Dr. Wilson, the Scottish Missionary 
at Bombay, we read that in 1833, Dr. Wilson went 
with a visitor to see a celebrated jogi who was 
lying in the sun in the street, the nails of whose 
hands were grown into his cheek, and on whose : 
head there was the nest of a bird. The visitpr , 
questioned . the jogi, “How can one obtain the " 5 

kno^edge of God ? ” and the reply of the . jc^ 

WM, “:Dp not ask me quesiions ; you may look 9t ’ . ^ ; 
: noe, for I am 06d.” “Akto Br^i^ 

• jifobably was his x«piy-<i: That is ; 5 ^thm^ ' 
sjdvation, mwife^V or dehveranee '.-fl-"- 

human existences and thmr desic^ jmd Mushx^ , j ' 

: At last -the spirit :-iB/&ee,; and’ '■ 

. ' ,the..ltriting ' and:limit6d':body Ihnkda'*;'; , 

' paniieism is' ,, declining, sudi rare. --gipt^g;’.:’ " 
fewer, and for Ae edmsated; ^du», pbw \ 

; 'mondtheists,.' the '■•saying.' ..knopdedj^Vls’. " 

::''bestife.'viBibh:i’td';the''Diratte^^^^ 

, mi^’. intea^y :0heeatalated' np<»!’''t^ :q«e#.',:P!d 
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tions. This is the union with God which is 
salvation to many of the modern monotheistic 
Hindus. 

What concerns us here is that in the conoeptioxi ; 
of the beatific vision, we still find ourselves iii a; 
different religious world from ours — ^religion 
eroteric for the vulgar^ and religion esoteric for 
the enlightened ; religion not for living by, but 
for a period of retirement ; a religion of spiritu^. 
self-culture, not of active sonship and brotherhood., ,. . 
Far be it from me to say that at this point, the 
West may not learn as well as teach, for how much 
thought does the culture of the spirit receive among 
us ? How little I However that may be, this, con- 
ception of the religious life is deeply rooted, in " 
educated India. The impersonal pantheiErtae c6n- J 
ception of the Deity may be passing into the. 
theistic, and even into Christian theism; the; doe- 
trine of transmigration may .be little more; than j 
the current orthodox explanation of the coming , of ; 
misfortune; the doctrine of Maya or the illusory ; 
character of the phenomena of our consciousness, 
it may be impossible to utter in this new praotie^ 
age; and Jesus Christ may be the object of 1^0: 

' highest, reverence ; but still the instinetiYe thou^t' : 
of the educated Hindu . is that there is a period of 
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life for the world’s work, and a later period for 
devotion to religion. When dissatisfaction with 
himself or with the world does overtake liim 
instinctively there occur to him thought® of retire- 
ment from the world and concentration of his 
mind, thereby to reach God’s presence. Very 
few spiritually minded Hindus past middle life 
pass into the Christian Church, as some doattlm 
earlier stages of life. Under the sway of the 
Hindu idea of salvation, by knowledge or hy 
intense intuition, they withdraw' from active life 
to meditate on God, with less or more of the 
practice of religious exercises. Psdnful to ccm- v - 

template the spiritual loss , to the cojmhunity ofa jSnannrodia^^ 
(inception of rehgipn that diverts the spintuju - , : 
energy away from the cemmunity^ and renders: It ■ •/; 
practically unproductive, except as an ezample. ■ 

Once more we r^U as tyjncal the jogi, 
about doing good, anointed wdidi the Holy Gh««t^ , ^ 

i aad with po'wer, but fixed like a plant fo its pwia : ■ 

spot, and ■with in'ward-lookihg ey^ ■ was 
that there were jogis and jo^is ^female jogfo) in . ! ' ^ • 

Europe ; but eten: of St. Theresa, at dne periwi bf * ^ - 

her life a . typical jo^ni, we read that npt long , , : . 

after her vMons' and supernatural .yisitaitions, she , , : > 

' bebarae a ■’mpstiepergetip.-refoimec olthe ^bonvfttts. •: v' .-'V't' , 
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Tiieiogi,not That duest for the beatific vision or for union 

the Drahuaan, ^ ^ • 

part with God, is the highest and the most living paiij 
nSd^m^ of present-day Hinduism, whether monotheistic 
or pantheistic. Not the purohit brahman (the 
domestic celebrant}, or the guru brahman (the 
professional spiritual director), conventionally 
spoken of as divine, but the jogi or religious 
seeker is the object of universal reverence. And 
rightly so. The reahty of this aspect of Hinduism 
is manifest in the ease with which it overrides the 
idea of caste. In theory brahmans are the twice- 
born caste, the nearest to the Deity and to union 
with Him. A man of lower caste, in his upward 
transmigrations towards union with God or absorp- : - 
tion into Deity, should pass through an existence , 
as a brahman. In the chapter on Transmigration; 
we found that the upward steps of the ladder up . 
to the brahman caste had been clearly -stated in 
an authoritative Hindu text-book The word 
hmhmm, the name of the highest caste, is itself 
in fact a synonym for Deity. But as a matter of 
fact, men of any caste, moved by the spirit, i^re 
found devoting themselves to the jogi . life. • 
*^He who attains to God is the true braliman/" 
is the current maxim, attributed to 

: Buddh^ . ■ ■ ' r V-' 
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. This brings as to the second of the three paths 
of salvation, the middle portion of the upward 
path to the mountain top of clear, unclouded 
viaon of the All, the One Soul. In Hindu 
theory, at this second stage man is still amid the 
clouds that cling to the mountain’s breast. For2. s«Ttag 
easy reference I have named it Salmtim hy BUakt ” 
Faithi although the English term must not mis- 
lead. The extr^t. from the Mahanfrvana Tantra, 
already quoted, describes this inferior stage as the 
method of “chanting of glories and recitation of 
names” of gods. The Saar^rit name, is 

rendered devotion^ or fervour, or feithj or ferv&t : : 

'mi: in spite of alien idesks as^iSt^ with 
bhahtiv bhakti is ; mdch' to Faith than 


are many of the features of B^dtusm to . 

CSmstian analogues with whose ijames^^.t^ 

faceted. For exainplei bhaMi pmcia&hf ; : : 

: a , peasonai god, n^ the impers^al pahpfflBtaep*»«wil Q^ ■ 


t totense devotion -to some 



. gtoei^y Vi^ the prtoeiWer, hhdef toe niune 

^ ^tii or eitoer df V toowrnattattBj 


Em mr the; usual manifeatotiKi oi 


■■bhahtt.,'';".'.Ih'.'' SactnaF/practiee ■' it di^lays itaetf;'; In.^.' 
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in his or her honour. Lacerations and what -v^e 
would call J)enances, be it remembered, are done to 
the honour of a Deity ; they are not a discipline- 
like the self-whipping of the Flagellants and the i : 
jumping of the Jumpers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, “Bhakti,” says Sir Monier 
Williams, “is really a kind of ‘meritorious work,’ 
and not equivalent to ‘faith’ in the Christian 
sense.” ^ Bhakti is the religion of many millions 
of India, combined more or less -with the conven- 
tional externals of sacrifice and offerings and 
pilgrimages and employment of brahmans, which " 
together constitute the third path of salvation, by . 
karma or works. That ecstatic adoration is religion- 
for many millions of India, although the name , - 
hhakti may never pass their lips. We judged the ; 
idea of salvation by knowledge, or by intense 

Bhatoi a Concentration of mind, to be genuinely felt, because / 

genuixie feel- 

tag bedanse it couH Override the idea of caste. Applying the ; 

it may over- 

jHe caste, same test here, we must acknowledge the genuine- 
ness of feeling in bhakti Theoretically, at least, ' 
as Sir. Monier Williams says, “ devotion to Vishnu . 
supersedes all distinctions of caste”; and. again, > 

■ ; “ Vishnavism {Tishnuism}, notwithstanding the ; 
gross poly theistic •superstitions and hideous idolatry : i 
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to wMch it gives rise, is the only Hindu system 
worthy of being called a religion.” » In. actual 
practice the repudiation of ca^te no doubt varies 
greatly. In some eases, caste is dropped only 
during the fit of fervour or bhakti. At Purij 
during the celebrated Juggernath (Jagan-nath, 

Lord of the world) pilgrimage, high caste and low 
together receive and eat the temple food, after- 
wards resuming their several ranks in caste. As 
a matter of fact it was found at the census 
of 1901, that with the exception of a few com- 
munities of devotees, all the professed Vishnu- 
ites returned theinselves by their caste nanies. 

Hindu bhakti, bke Christianity, is in conflict ' \ ; ; ■ 

with caste, and bhakti has not . proved fit, to cope shikU a^ > 

■'■Wlthrt.' ' _ ■ withaMto.,; 

Bhakti, then;, is simply the designation for fervour BiuAti 
in worsMp or in presence of as it appear 

in Hinduism. For fervour is hot pterdiar tp ahy^ ; ^ ' ’y 

religion, even, ecstatie fervour. We 'see it aatong ' 

the Jews in Ejng Da'^tid’s danciug before the ark of ■ , - ^ 

the . Lord, and we see it in the whitiing of the der- 
vishes of Cairo, despite MahoHtedan8^ overawi^ 
idea of God. May we hot say that the singing ■ ' ; . 

in Christian womhip recognises the same reli^Pus & Ohriitten. , 
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instiflct, and tlie necessity to permit tlie exercise of 
it. Many of the psalms, we feel we must chant or 
sing ; reading is too cold for them — ^the 148th 
Psalm for example, “Praise ye the Lord from the ’ 
heavens; praise Him in the heights: praise ye 
Him, sun and moon,” and so on. 

We pass over the extravagances and gross depths 
to which bhakti, devotion or faith or love, may 
degenerate in the excitement of religious festivals 
— corrwptio (yptimi pes$imum. Even, strange to 
say, we find the grossness of bhakti also deliberately 
embodied in figures of wood and stone. Passing 

Biaktia that over, we repeat that in bhakti or devotion to 

Batural 

ciianneifor a personal God, or even only ecstatic extravagant 

religious feel- ^ ^ ® < 

ing, now being devotion to a Saint or religious hero seini-deified, we 

monsecrated. ^ , . 

have a natural channel for the religious feeling of 
Indians, a channel that in these days is weariug 
deep. I speak of the middle classes, not of thd 
ignorant masses, and my point is- that the middle 
classes and the new religious organisations includ- 
ing the Indian Church are reconsecrating bhakti. 
Here is a portion of a bhakti hymn of one of the 
sections of the Brahma Samaj : 

^‘The gods dance, chanting the name of Haxi ; 

Dances my Gonranga in the midst of the choral hand ; 

' . eyps foil of tears, OhI how beautifnll 

: - dances, Fanl danc^, dances ^akya 
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Between siaging the song and acting it while 
singing, the distance in India is little. The explana- 
tion of a recent Hindu devotee, Ramkiishna Parana- 
hansa, is : "A true devotee, who has drunk deep 
of divine Love, is like a veritable drunkard, and as 
such cannot always obserye the rules of propriety,” ^ 
Manifestations of bhakti we would soon have iaBh«ktiia 
the Indian Christian Church were the cold moder- Ohnwb. . 
ating influence of Westerns lessened ; and as the 
Church increases and becomes indigenous, we must 
welcome bhakti in measure. Every rdi^us ' 
procession will lead to manifestations of bhakti, 

In the Church of Seolland Magazine, lafe ahd . 
WorA &r November 19^ we are told of a; ^ 
convert at Caicntta: “She kept speaking ;^d " 

singing of Jesus. . . . She appeared to the BBndii 
family to be a Ghrist-intoxieated woman.” A^m,; 
in the Indian Stavdard October 19<^, we 
read of a religious revival among the Christiana Of 
the; Mis in Assam^ wh^ tiie We^; m ' 

work W« may contrast the camoomitaats of the 
; revival with those attending the late revival even . 
among the fervid Welsh. At one meeting, we are ; 
tdct ‘^ tiie feiwoor rwe at times to boiliiig hea^ ; , 

. aiid ,B^re®':'(^"^men\wem"atmo®t ; be8ide‘''bh(Mjistiv«8; ' 
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with spixitnal ecstasy. We never witnessed such , 
scenes ; scores of people literally danced, while 
large numbers who did not dance waved their arms 
in the air, keeping time, as they sang some of our 
magnificent Khassie hymns.” 

If what I have frequently repeated in these 
chapters be correct — ^that in the nineteenth century 
educated India has become largely monotheistic, 
it is iu keeping therewith that the prevailing con- 

SaTing ception of religion should have changed, alongside, 

knowledge 

natnraBy from the ouest of Saving Knowledge to that of 

superseded ^ ° ^ 

by Biakti Bhakti or enthusiastic devotion to a person. 

m tne new 

monotbeism. Direct confirmation of that inference, a recent 
Hindu historian supplies. In a different contest , 
altogether, he declares : “The doctrine of bhakti 
(Faith) now rules the Hindu to the almost utter' 
exclusion of the higher and more intellectual 
doctrine of gnan (Knowledge of the Supreme 
Soul).” The conception of the aU-comprehendiug 
impersonal Brahma has, indeed, lost vitality ; for ; 
the educated also the externals of the popular; 
religion, have lost their significance and become 
puerile. But for them also, the objects of popular 
bhakti, Earn and Krishna, are as much epical as 
religious heroes. Hinduism needs an object' of. 
bhakti for her educated people, . The fact explains ■ 
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, several of the novel religious features of the past 
half-century. The great jogi, Buddha, although 
not a brahman, was rediscovered, as a religious hero 
for , Hindus ; at the commencement of tbe century 
he was a heretic to the brahmans, “The head .of 
a sect inimical to Hinduism," the great Eammohah 
Roy calls him. So Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia Bu(Uh», 

1 T < , , Kriithas, 

Bad a great vogue some; twenty years ago. Then 
Krishna has had his life re-written and his cult 
revived— purged of the old excesses of the Erishna- 
bhakti. More recently, Ghaitanya, the religions 
teacher in Bengal in the fifteenth century, has been 
adopted by certain of the educated class in Bengal 
as an obiect of. bhakti. Here, it seems to me, fej 
found the place of Christ in the mind of educated 

^ - ■' '■.■f 

India. They are fairly familiar now with the fetpry ****»!. 
of the New Testament, and Jesus Gh^t stands , 
before them as the superemihent object of bhakti ; 
and I venture to say is generally regard^ as such, : 
although comparatively few yet have adopted 
the bhakti attitude towards Him. The Lmitatio 
Chmti, however, is a well-known book to the 
spiritually minded anaong the educated classea 
: India ha^ advanced beyond the cold, intellectual, 

; IJnitariah appreciataon of Jesus Christ that mark^ 

'the early Brahma and Ptarthana Saniaj moyments ^ ^ 
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and manifested itself in their creeds in express denial 
of any incarnation. For Brahma worship, I have 
seen the hymn, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” trans- 
formed into “ Father, lover of my soul.” Hindus 
of the newer bhakti attitude to Christ would find 
no diESculty in singing the hymn as Christians do, 
provided the doctrinal background be not obtruded 
upon them. Sober faith has dawned, and will 
formulate itself by and by. 



CHAPTER XXI 
CommsioTs 

** Draw the ciirfsaiEi cloBe> 
iuiid let us all to 

Shakjbpkaeb, jQfet, ii. 

Sailing, say to India, from Britm down throng 
the Atlantic, close , by the coast of Portugal aod 
Spain, and then, witMn the Mediterran^n, 
skirting the coast of Algeria, and so on^ one is 
often oppressed with a sense of his isolation. We 
can see that the land we are passing is inhabit^ 
fay human beings like ourselves ; and Utose hoos^ 
visible are homes ; and signs of life we can see 
. even from out passing vessel. What - of idl the 
tragedies and comedies that are daily being en- 
acted in these houses — ^ the exits and the 
entrances, the friendships and the feuds, thie 
sel&imeisses and seE-saenfices, the common-r 
plaoe toil, ibe childiun’B play, that are gtwg 
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on the very moment we are looking? We/are 
out of ll, and our affections refuse to be wholly 
alienated from these fellow-beings, although the 
ship of which we form a part must pursiie her own 
aim, and hurries along. 

The Briton’s tie to India and Indians is of no 
passing accidental character. Our life-histories 
are not merely running parallel; our destinies 
are linked together. Christian feeling, duty, 
self-interest, and the interest of a linked destiny 
all call upon us to know each other and cherish 
mutual sympathy. Not that the West has 
ever been without an interest in India, as far 
back as we have Indian history, in the G-reek 
accounts of the invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great in 327 B.c. Writing in the firat 
century B.C. and rehearsing what the earlier 
Greek writers had said about India, Strabo, the 
Greek geographer, testifies to the prevailing, in- 
terest in India, and even sets forth the difficulty 
of knowing India, exactly as a modern student 
of India often feels inclined to do. “ We must 
take with discrimination,” he says, “what we 
are told about India, for it is the most distant 
of lands, and few of , our nation have seen it. 
Those, moreover, who, have seep it, have seen only 
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a part, and most of what they say is no more than 
hearsay, Even what they saw, they became 
acquainted with only while passing through the 
country with an army, in great haste. Yea, even 
their reports about the same things are not the 
same, although they write as if they had examined 
the things with the greatest care and attention. 
Some of the writers were fellow-soldiers and fellow- 
' travellers, yet oft-times they contradict each other. 

.. . . Nor do those who at present make voyages 
thither afford any precise information,” We 
sympathise with Strabo, as our own readers also 
may. The interest of the West was of course 
intermpted when the Timks thrust themselves in 
^tyireen Europe and India and blocked the; road 
Eastward overland. But the sea-road round the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered, and West and 
East met more directly again, and Britain’s spOOial 
interest in India began. Judged by the resent 
output , of English books on India, the interest of 
B4tons in things Indimi is rapidly increasing, and, 
IKfflce Strabo, it is hoped that this book, the record 
of the birth of New Ideas in India, will not only 
increase the knowledge but ato deepen interest 
and sym^riiy, . .For even more noteworthy than 
: the number of. new books-^sinee many of the new 
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books deal only with what may be called Pictorial 
India — the deepening of interest manifest in 
recent years. 

That self-glorifying expression, “the brightest 
jewel in the British crown,” has grown obsolete, and 
India has become not the glory of Britain, but the 
first of her imperial responsibilities. The thought 
of Britain as well as the thought of new India has 
changed. To the extent of recognising a great ^ 
imperial responsibility, the mission efibrts of the 
Churches and the speeches of statesmen and 
the output of the press have converted Britain. 
India, what her people actually are in thought 
and feelmg, what the country is in respect of 
the necessities of life and industrial possibilities 
—these are questions that never fail to interest 
an intelligent British audience. In this volume, 
the aim has been to set forth the existing 
thoughts and feelings, especially of new-educated 
India, and to do so on the historicaT principle, 
that to know how a thing has come to he^is 
the right way to know what it is and how to 
treat it. The history of an opinion is its true 
exposition. These chapters are not specula- 
tions, but a setting forth of the progress of 
ppanion in India during the Biitisfi period, and 
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particularly during the nineteenth century. The 
successive chapters make clear how wonderful has 
been the progress of India during the century in 
social, political, and religious ideas. The darkness 
of the night has been forgotten, and will hardly 
be believed by the new Indians of to-day; and 
ordinary Britons can hardly be expected to know 
Indian history beyond outstanding political events. 
Not, however, to boast of progress, but to encourage 
educated Indians to further progress, and to 
enlighten Britons regarding the India which they 
are creating, is the hope of this volume. Further 
progress has yet to be made, and difficult problems 
yet await solution, and to know the history of the 
perplexing situation will surely be most helpful as ; 
a guide. IVhat future is in store for India lies 
hidden. It would be interesting to speculate^ , 

and with a few ifs interposed, it might be easy 
to dogmatise, "What will she become ? is indeed 
a quesfeon of fascinating interest, when we ask it 
ctf a child of the household, or when we ask it of 
a great people rejuvenated, to whom the British 
nation stands in place of , parent, In, the history , 
of the soul of a people, the century just ended may 
be but a brief space on which to stand to take 
stock of what is past and seek inspiration for the 
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fature, to talk of progress made and progress 
possible. 

“ Where lies the^ land to which the ship would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from away? 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say.”i 


But the past century is all the experience of 
India we Britons have, and we are hound to reflect 
well upon it in our outlook ahead. 

^ A. H. Clough. Quoted by Lord Curzon at Simla, September 
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.il^ucated; , ... 


Missionaries, viii, 52, 54, 62, 99, 

106, 123, 124, 168, 167, 187, . 
189, 191, 196-7, 202,;217, 232, « 

237,241. Bee Scotland. 

Missionary Confe|:enc% De- 
cennial, 106, 136. 

Moghul empire and emperors, 

2^ 14,67,77. * 

Monier Williams. See 
Williams, 

Monotheism, 107, 117, 126, 

127-8, 130, 134, 140, 150, 

163-5, 161, 166-183, 239, 242, 
252,258,260,266. 

Mosque, 3, 13-4, 50. 

Mother (title of deities), 
178-81. 

Mo 2 umdar, P. C., 30, 195. ^ 

Mukti, 40-1, 246. Salva- 
tion. i 

Miller, Max, 75, 1^,. 170, 

I75.~ - , '/;■ ' '' 

Municipalities, 86. 

Murdodhi, Bev. Dr. John, 81, 91, 

93,96, 170, 196. 

Mutiny, The, 96. * . 

Nanda-kumar,: 25, 42. 

Nationality, Idea of, 9, 24, 76, 

95, 101, 104, 124. 129, 132, 
134,139,190,218. 

Native States, 76, 95. 

Nature, Tyranny of, 214-^ 

Naturi^ 146-7. 

Neo - Platonists a religious 
parallel to New Indians, 
207-12. 

New Era, The, 1-10, 19, 76. - 
New ideas, v, vi, ix, xi, 4, 6-10^ 

16, 19, 49, 76, 165, 236. ! 

New India. jScs Bdttcated. 

New Testament. See Bible 
John 'Paul. ' 

Newspapers. Press. 
Nixvanar226,23Q^265. 

Noble, Miss (Bister Niyediia), 

22, 31, 32, 75, 153, 175, 185, 

. 228,'243.^ ^ V '■ ' 

North-W^% Tie^ 82,:I72^ 241, , / 
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Northern India^ % 28^^37, 86-3* 

;77, iQV, lao,. : ' - 

. P^dit (learned man or teaolier), 
„m,5i,47.134, 142, 162. 

. Pantleismj 107, 126^ 140, 150, 
153, 155-7i 166, 169-78, 182-5, 

. 209, 220, 229, 239, 242-5, 
249^^51,256-8,260-1. 
Faraineswar, 176-7, 207. 
Far^bansa, fiamkrislina, 47, 
j:48, 176, 199, 227, 265. 

^ 'Ariahs. Bee Caster. 

Parliament of .Beligions, 30, 48, 
128, 162,227,243. 

Parsees, 7, 41, 66, 82, 138, 178. 
Patriotism, 95, 116, 130, 132, 
^ .134-5,141,149,172,190. Bee 
Indian bias. 

Paul, Saint, 1 1 1, 263, 264. 

, Pessimism, Indian, 212-22, 229, 

. 232. , 

Pbilosopby, Hindi!, 47, 70, 128, 

. i72-6j;i79, 220. 

Physical changes, 120-2. 
Pil^ims, 13, 245-6, 262-3. 
Plains, The, 2, 66, 130. 

Political activity, 20, 138. 
Political criticism. Idea of, 7, 

' 72-4,76, 78. 

Political Econpmy, 99, 216. 
Political ideas. New, v, 7, 72- 
102, 104. 

Political reformers, 83. 
Polygamy, 65, 69-61. 
PoljrSieism, 128, 133, 150, 153-6, 
. 166-72, 182, 239, 242,' 249, 262. 
Poona, 97. 

Post Office, 2, 34, 76. 
poverty, Indian, 20, 99. Bee 
Famines. 

Prajapati, 188-9. ^ 

Prarthana 


(Prayer 

Associations), 122, 130-1, 138, I 
169,171-2,250-2,267. 

, Prayer, 128, 130, 244-6, 250-1^ 
Press, The Indian, 20, 26, 72, 
73,75,88-9,92,99, 

Priesthood, Hereditary, 7, 163, 


Priesthood twqfoldj, 1^5. • 

Prdfes8ionsiJ!4bdern;42, 144, 
.Progress,ja, 8. 62, 27^: , 

Pu)3ie mjpipigs, l7, 113. 

Public qf^tions. Idea of, 16-7, 

72. ^ \ 

Punjab, 36, 47, 84, 130, l32-^, 
138,201,228,234. 

Purans or later Hindu Bcriptuxes, 

137, 

Purohit (celehrmt priest), 163-r5, 

260. 

Purusba (the first embodiment 
of the Universal Spirit), 21, 

188-9. 

* 

Q^dian. Bee Ahmad. 

Eace feeling, 88-95. 

Eailways, 2, 17, 18, 76. 

Kajputana, 64, 58. ‘ ^ 

Bam, 77, 186, 227, 261, 266. 
Bamabhai, Pandita, 46. 

Eamayan, The, 77, 186. 

Bao, Sir T. Madhava, 28, 46. 
Beactionaries, 20, 46, 149, 243. 

Bee Conservatism ; Hindu 
Bevival. 

Beformers. See Political, Be- 
ligious. Social. 

Beincarnation. See Transmi- 
ition. 

igious ideas, Hindu, 7,. 94, 

104, 115, 117, 150. 

Beligious ideas, New, v, 8, 9, 

103, 150. 

Beligious leaders not brahmans, 

30-1, 249. 

Beligious reformers, 22, 45-6, 

49. ^ 

Benaissance, Indian, 19, 104, 

. Bee New. 

Besponsibility, Moral, 156, 

, Sin. . - ' 

Besurrection, The, 110-1, 126. 
Bigveda (earliest book of Aryan 
hymns), 136, 188, 234, 

. 246 . ; ' ' , 

Bpbertson lectures, Alexander, 
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Roy, EsBnniohan, 10,23, 20, 46^.1 Soid, 134, 172-a 213-4, 
54-6, 76, : i$ 6-7, 16T, W-9, / 224-6, 227-^1, 
i94,25Q*267. , . South ladia, 28-9, 33-4, $7. 106, • 

EuBsia, e^r, 98, ^ 130,156,195,^2,262. 

; Students, 41.^, 60. ; ,, 

Sacred places, 3, 164, 244-8. Sudras. j^ee Casfes.: ;/ ^ 

Sacrifice, 108, 133, 136, 179, Suttee or Wido^ir-buming (Saii^ 
247"r9, 262, a chaste woman), v, 4, 46, 

Salvation 40-1, 108, 221, 239-67.' 64-6,127. 

^(seMufeti. • Swadeshi (boycott of all except ^ 

Sankarachargya^9t63, 244-5, o^^coimr^ products)f97. 

Sanscrit College, Calcutta, 5, 16, \ Vsi: 

36; . Tantras, 229, 246, 266, 261. 

Sanscrit learning, 6, 16, 47, 128, Teachers, Indian, xi. . , 

162, Tennyson, 14, 216, 234, 2S4. ; 

Saraswati (Hindu Goddess^ of Theatres, 63. 

Learning), 192. Theism. See Monotheism. 

Saraswati, Dyanand, 30, 46, Theosophists, 30, 38, -92,^ 122, r . 

134,136. 132,138-43,149,208*4,235, 

Schools and Caste, 34, 39. Thibet, 89^^ 141, 196, 204, 2(^. 

Schools, Secondaxy, 43, Tilak, Horn Mr., 96-?,. 99. ’ / 

Scotland Mission, Church of, 48, Tols,, 162-3, 

’ 99,266. Transmigration, si, ;3& 108, 134, . 

Sear voyages Jorhidden. See 163, 185, 2li-4, 2S0fe8, 240, 
Europe, r , 240. 268; 260. 

Self-'governtnent, 16, 86. Trav&ore State, 37. ' 

Self-torture, 107, 254-66, 257, Trinity, 186, 207. 

Sen, Keshub Chunder, 8, 30, 46, tlidtarians, 126, 171, 267. 

126, 130, 179-80, 192, 196, United Provincg^m 48, 64, 84, t 
252. 106, 130, 132% 172, 228, 

Serfdom, Indian, 27-9. ,234,260. T 

Shah, Mahbub, 204-6. Unity of India, j^ew, 763^ 104, 

Shrines. Sacred places. 116. . > „ . ^ 

Sikhs, 37. . UMveitoies, 43, 49,;89, 99^100, 

Sin, Idea of; 156, 172, 239^3. .\: 216. |f ^ 

Singh^ Haldm, ^ ^ Upajaishads, 170, 236. 

Sinnett, A. P.,, 92, 141 j ' . 

Siva, the Gc^, 14, 164, 1,70-7, Tedahta (the spedially ^fithe- ; * 
in 186, 246. istio system of Hindu phS^f 

%vaji, 96. osophy), 6, 172, 209,^30, 244, , 

Social ideas, Hindu, 6-7, 21, 60, Tedas, 46336-7, 140, 210^ 234; . : 

104,106. Women, ^lenkna. Tedas dp hot , 

Social ideas. New, V, 8, 21, 39, abuses, 47, 135. . 

98. ' / Yicerby,79,85,:ll4^^^ 

Social reformers, 22, 46-6, 49, Tictori^ Queem 2, 62, 

116. ' : Tidyasagar,LCL46,^. / 

Social Ttsages rigid, Hindu, Tivekanma% STOmi : 

' .'/159;-106. 

'^rab|e^’M^sOp^i J ^v, 128;_227;' 2^^.,^; ,, 












